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Sargent's  Standard  Scries  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Scries  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
In  most  of  tnc  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  tfto  Spelling  Books. 

These  Read^rH  have  mot  with  unprecedented  success  ;  more  than  ^fice  milliofis  of  copien  having 
alreadt  passed  into  schools.  Tr^eir  points  of  superiority  are:  — 1.  The  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  Tho  drilling  exerci^'e,  and 
the  simple  ststem  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  Ia  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
tory index,  by  which  difficult  words  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated  4.  Su- 
periority in  the  careful  graduation  i>f  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities;  oa$>e  and  simpli' 
city  being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened,  o.  Superiority  in  the  mechnnieul 
execution,  paper,  binding,  \'c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  hooks,  in  the  wood-cuts.  6.  In  the  Speller  :i 
McientiKc  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improvcment». 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  w/mIc  time  txclusirvh/  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
works.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  an()  binding,  %vhich  have  been  greatly  im^ 
proved  under  his  charge.     The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
trhich  may  be  YivlA  gratia^  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

O"  CopicK  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  f/rath  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
lire  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents  ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents  ;  the  Third,  lo  cents  : 
the  Second,  12  cents :  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents  ;  Standard  Primer,  G 
cents :  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  New  Lithoj^raphed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  nccompnny  Sargent's 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  sf^ne, 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  may  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Charts 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  7-?  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 
mt  l^l.oO  for  the  set,  or  5)  cents  a  card.    An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.    Address 

SARGENT'S    OPJGINAL    DIALOGUES: 

A  Colleotion  for  School  and  Family  Beading  and  Bepresentaticn. 
By  EPES  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  <f^c. 

The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  ])opularity  and 
been  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Extiibitions,  ^c,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  anncunce.  It  forms  a  hnndsome  large  duodecimo  of  330  pages,  with  a 
floe  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti* 
tudes  in  dialogue  delivery.     1'rice,  ^1.00.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

ILr  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  ^enXt  postage  prepaid ^  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 
(CT*  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  S'cUioiial  Intelligeiw,er :  ''The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation  ;  vivid, 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness." 

From  the  Sew  York  Home  Jountal :  •*  The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.  It 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught." 

From  the  Gardiiwr  ( Me. )  Home  Journal :  •*  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  school, 
grammar  school,  or  county  school — everywhere  where  *•  boys  are  boys."  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  representation  that  we  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Df.mocrat :  ••  A  book  worth  having.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 

From  the  Boston  Pott :  **  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  buys.  The 
book  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  had  been  out  ten  days." 

From  tfie  Manchester  (N.  //.)  Mirror :  *•  Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  school  days 
/or  Jnat  »uvh  a  book  as  this." 

^'Vont  >  diajoguen  are  not  only  Huvh  as  the  young  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
^'^'mpeLk'*'^  '^^  ^^  '^  ^^"''^^'^^^  **>  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  lYie  eVocuXiouw^  XaXeuts  ol 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 

The  Smithsonian  Report.* 

The  Temperature  at  Providence  —  Prof,  CaswelVi 
Obtervatifmi  —  Compiriaon  tnith  Temperature 
of  Arkaneaa  —  Dr.  Smith's  Observations. 

Thb  twelfth  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Con- 
tribuiion  to  Knowledge  has  just  heen  completed 
and  published.  It  consists  of  five  distinct  works, 
embraced  in  637  large  quarto  pages : 

I.  Astronomical  Ohservations  in  the  Arctic 
Seas,  by  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.  D. 

II.  On  Fluctuations  of  Level  in  the  Xorth 
American  Lakes,  by  Charles  Whittlesey. 

III.  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  Pro- 
vidence^  Bhode  Island^  for  twenty-eight  and  one- 
half  years,  by  Prof.  Alexis  Caswell. 

IV.  Meteorological  Observations  made  near 
AVashingtoiA,  Arkansas,  for  twenty  years,  by 
Dr.  Nathan  D.  Smith. 


meteorological  investigations.  The  deductions 
are  in  themselves  important,  and  will  form  the 
basis  for  subsequent  deductions  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  record  of  the  observations  themselves  oc- 
cupies one  hundred  and  seventy- nine  of  the  larg- 
est quarto  pages  which  can  be  introduced  into 
the  volumes  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions. 

**  They  comprise  a  record  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer  made  three  times  a  day,  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  face  of 
the  sky  for  the  same  period ;  also,  the  depth  of 
rain,  together  with  a  column  of  general  remarks 
on  casual  phenomena.  The  series  is  terminated 
by  a  number  of  general  tables^  the  first  giving 
the  monthly  and  annual  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  during  the  whole  term  of  years ;  the 
second,  the  monthly  and  annual  mean  height  of 
barometer  at  sunrise  or  6  a.  m.,  1  or  2  p.  m.,  and 
1 10  p.  M. ;  third,  monthly  and  annual  mean  tem- 
peratures, deduced  from  the  three  observations 


V.     IlesesTches  upon  the  Venom  of  the  Rat     ,  .,       ,       ,  , , 

,,.,,.        ^.     ^.        ,  ^v  *        .daily;  fourth,  monthly  and  annual  mean  tem 

tle<make,  with  an  investigation  of  the  anatomy'       ^  ,         ' 

,    ,      .  ,  -  ^,  1  V    Ti     perature  at  sunn&e  or  6  a.  m.,  1  or  2  p.  m.,  and 

and  physiology  of  the  organs  concerned,  by  Dr.l  "^  ^^ ,  , ,  '         ,  / 

...  ti"  -ir-^  u  11  10  P'  M'  i  "ft"»  monthly  and  annual  maximum 

S.  A\ .  Mitchell.  ,      .  .  ^  .    . 

and  minimum  temperatures  and  range;  sixth, 
We  wUh,  in  thi,  brief  article,  to  call  the  at-  ^^^  „^^^„  „f  j^^,  ;„  ^^^^  ^„„j^  j„  ^^j^^  ^y^^ 

tenUon  of  Rhode  I.land  teachers  to  some  de- 1  p„,giii„g  ^j^jg  ^^^^  ft„„  e.^h  of  the  four 
duction,  from  the  third  of  thef  e  co«<n6u<,o«,.  „„^^j^„  ^^  the  horizon;  seventh,  mean  force  of 
relatireto  the  temperature  of  our  Sute.  and  tol,^^  ,.j„j  ^j  ^^^  jiff„^„j  hours  of  observaUon, 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  temperature  ^„j  ^^^  ^^^  ^„„^h  and  year;  eighth,  mean 
cf  the  latitude  of  42°  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  j^^^j^^,  „f  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  ditteKnt  hours  of 
the  latitude  of  34"  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  I  observation,  and  the  mean  for  the  month  and 
This  serie.  of  observations  made  by  Professor  y^„.  ^j^.^^  ^^^^^jy  ^„j  ,„„„,i  „„„ber  of 
Caswell  will  be  found  of  great  'alue  in  future  1^^^,  i„  ^^i^^  the  weather  was  clear,  variable. 

lor  cloudy^ on  which  rain  or  snow  fell;  the 


*  ^t!'V°t*I'^''?  '".  ""*":  ^"""  ^'  ^^T"""'*  ^"'**'  I  t^nth,  monthly  and  annual  cvuwvViX^  ol  itSm.  ww\ 
from  Rhode  I«land,  for  the   "Annual  Beport  of  the!  •     •      k 

Board  of  Beffento  of  the  Smitbaonisa  laatitution,  for  the  ,^"0W  in  mchCS. 

year  J8€0. "  '     ••  From  the  Tccoida  tYvemteViea  w^  ^^^«W»X  ^5 
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the  weather  on  any  day  for  twenty-eight  years 
past  may  be  obtained.  From  the  general  tables 
we  can  determme  the  connection  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  barometer  with  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  deduce  rules  of  practical  import- 
ance as  well  as  of  scientific  interest.  From  the 
tables  of  the  records  of  the  thermometer,  we 
find  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Providence 
for  the  whole  time  is  48^  19',  and  that  during 
the  twenty-eight  years  of  observation  the  oscil- 
lation on  either  side  of  this,  with  the  exception 
of  four  years,  is  within  a  single  degree." 

The  observations  by  Dr.  Smith  were  made  at 
Washington,  Hempstead  County,  Arkansas,  lat. 
330  47',  long.  I60  42'  west  from  Washington. 
This  place  is  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  waters  of  the  Red  River  and  those 
of  the  Washita.  From  this  ridge  there  is  no 
higher  level  for  a  long  distance.  From  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Smith  for  twenty  years  the 
mean  daily  temperature  is  found  to  be  61.81°. 

At  Providence  the  coldest  year  was  1836. 

In  Arkansas  the  coldest  year  was  1843. 

At  Providence  the  warmest  year  was  1848. 

In  A*'kansas  the  warmest  year  was  1854. 

At  Providence  the  coldest  month  is  February. 

In  Arkansas  the  coldest  month  is  January. 

At  Providence  the  warmest  month  is  July. 

In  Arkansas,  the  same. 

The  mean  annual  amount  of  rain  at  Provi- 
dence is  40.38  inches ;  Arkansas,  •14.70. 

At  Providence  the  greatest  amount  of  rain 
falls  in  August ;  and  the  least  amount  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

At  WaHhington,  Ark.,  the  greatest  amount 
falls  in  April ;  the  least  in  September. 

At  Providence  the  coldest  single  month  of  the 
whole  period  was  January,  1857.  The  warmest 
month  of  the  whole  period  was  August,  1848 ; 
and  the  next  warmest  was  July,  1838. 

At  Washington  the  coldest  Xew  Year's  day 
was  1840 ;  the  mean  temperature  of  which  was 
22°.  The  wannest,  1846  and  1855  ;  the  mean 
temperature  of  each  being  57°.  The  coldest 
day  in  the  year  is  the  18th  of  January ;  and  the 
warmest,  the  15th  of  July. 

The  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  these  ob- 
servations, the  preparation  of  the  tables  and  the 
deductions  made  from  them,  is  immense.  Im- 
agine an  observer  noting  the  thermometer,  bar- 
ometer, wind,  water- guage,  &c.,  three  times  a 
day,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  recording  his 
oheervationB,  averaging  each  month,  each  year, 
^nd  for  the  yrjjole  term,  and  we  then  bare  only 


the  data,  the  necessary  facts  for  a  vast  amount 
of  deductive  reasoning. 

These  deductions  extend  to  many  departments 
of  natural  science  —  meteorological,  chemical, 
mechanical,  agricultural,  astronomical. 

A  valuable  commentary  on  the  well  known 
principle  that  valuable  knowledge  is  only  gained 
by  great  labor,  and  an  illustration  of  that  other 
fact,  that  by  means  of  hooka  each  generation  in- 
herits all  the  wealth  of  knowledge  accumulated 
by  all  the  past.  m. 


^pw  Wordsworth  Ijooked  Commonly. 

In  a  new  English  novel,  called  •*  A  Family 
History,'*  there  is  a  description  of  Wordsworth 
and  his  daughter,  which  is  worth  copying  : 

*'  He  came  in,  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  wearing  a 
huge  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  with  side  goggles 
to  them.  He  looked  rough  and  weather-beaten, 
more,  I  thought,  in  outward  appearance,  like 
a  shrewd  old  dale  farmer  than  a  great  poet. 
*  Take  ofi"  those  nasty  things,  papa,'  said  Dora, 
going  up  to  him,  and  trying  to  take  ofi"  his  spec- 
tacles ;  *  who  can  see  what  you're  like  in  them  V 
He  laughed  and  complied.  Altogether,  even 
when  the  goggles  were  removed,  his  appearance 
disappointed  me.  I  saw  nothing  in  his  looks 
that  distinguished  him  from  other  men,  as  a 
great  genius.  I  could  not  have  picked  him  out 
as  the  poet,  as  I  once  picked  out  Alfred  Tenny- 
son at  a  ball  from  an!ong  some  hundred  other 
persons,  long  before  any  print  of  him  had  ever 
been  published.  Wordsworth's  features  were 
heavy,  large  and  coarse ;  his  light  gray  eyes  had 
no  fire  in  them ;  his  nose  ^as  straight,  broad 
and  massy ;  his  mouth  wide  and  rather  sensual ; 
I  thought  it  betokened  irritability.  Only  the 
calm,  high  forehead  indicated  the  lofty  mind 
that  had  entranced  thousands.  I  saw  that  Dora 
was  extremely  like  him,  only  the  lines  that  were 
harsh  in  him  were  in  her  softened  to  beauty,  and 
that  she  had  soft,  expressive  and  beautiful  eyes. 
When  I  had  had  a  good  look  at  him,  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  said,  •  There,  my  dear,  now  you 
have  seen  him  as  he  really  is.  You  shall  see 
what  a  figure  he  makes  of  himself;  you  would 
hardly  take  him  for  a  poet  in  his  walking  cos- 
tume.' •  More  likely  for  a  highwayman,'  sug- 
gested one  of  the  friends,  who  had  returned 
with  hiff.  «Yes,*  echoed  another,  'that  stick 
is  enough  to  frighten  anybody.*  *  Oh,  ay,'  said 
he,  •  I  forgot  that.  I  must  show  Miss  Neville 
my  walking- stafi".'  He  went  out,  and  returned 
with  ft  thick  knotted  atick,  which  he  showed 
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me,  telling  me  *  it  was  invaluable  in  climbing 
the  mountains/  I  think  he  said  he  had  travel- 
led twice  in  Scotland,  His  daughter  smiled, 
and  said,  *  Yes,  papa,  and  as  we  went  along,  the 
people  on  the  borders  laughed  at  the  **  strange 
mon."  '  He  explained  to  me,  who  sat  at  his 
right  hand,  *  Yes,  Miss  Neville,  they  did  laugh 
as  me ;  we  travelled  in  an  open  carriage ;  my 
eyes  were  bad,  and  so '  —  Dora,  by  a  merry 
glance,  telegraphed  across  the  table  that  his  eyes 
ailed  nothing  —  *  so  I  wore  a  veil,  as  I  do  now, 
to  shade  them.  Dora  drove,  and  the  people 
used  to  come  out  of  their  cottages  and  stand 
looking  after  us,  calling  out  to  one  another, 
**  Lo'tha,  lo'tha,  there's  a  man  wi'  a  veil !  an'  a 
lass  driving  !  *' ' 


How  Musical  Artists  AfTeot  Baoh  Other. 

The  Countess  Merlin,  in  her  memoirs  of 
Madame  Malibran,  gives  a  charming  instance  of 
this: 

•«  The  presence,"  she  says, ««  of  Mademoiselle 
Son  tag,  at  the  Italian  theatre,  was  fresh  stimu- 
lus for  Maria's  talent,  and  contributed  to  its 
perfection.  Each  time  that  the  former  obtained 
a  brilliant  triumph,  Maria  wept,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Mon  Dieu !  why  does  she  sing  so  well  ? '  then 
from  these  tears  sprang  a  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  harmony,  of  which  the  public  had  the  benefit. 
It  was  the  ardent  desire  of  amateurs  to  hear 
these  two  charming  artists  sing  together  in  the 
same  opera ;  but  they  mutually  feared  each  oth- 
er, and  for  some  time  the  much  coveted  gratifi- 
cation was  deferred.  One  night  they  met  at  a 
concert  at  my  house ;  a  sort  of  plot  had  been 
laid,  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  concert  they 
were  asked  to  sing  the  duet  in  *  Tanctedi.'  For 
a  few  moments  they  showed  fear,  hesitation ; 
but  at  last  they  yielded,  and  approached  the 
piano,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all  present. 
They  both  seemed  agitated  and  disturbed,  and 
observant  of  each  other ;  but  presently  the  con- 
clusion of  the  symphony  fixed  their  attention, 
and  the  duet  began.  The  enthusiasm  their  sing- 
ing excited  was  vivid,  and  so  equally  divided, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  duet,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  applause,  they  gazed  at  each  other,  bewild- 
ered, delighted,  astonished;  and  by  a  sponta- 
neous movement,  and  involuntary  attraction, 
their  hands  and  lips  met,  and  a  kiss  of  peace 
was  given  and  received  with  all  the  vivacity  and 
sincerity  of  youth.  The  scene  was  charming, 
and  has  assuredly  not  been  forgotten  by  those 
who  witneesed  it." 


From  **  Education :  InteUecttial,  Moral  and  PhTsieal," 
by  Herbert  Spencer. 

Intelleotual  Education. 

That  in  education  we  should  proceed  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  is  a  truth  which  has 
always  been,  to  some  extent,  acted  upon ;  not 
professedly,  indeed,  nor  by  any  means  consist- 
ently. The  mind  grows.  Like  all  things  that 
grow,  it  progresses  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous ;  and  a  normal  training  system, 
being  an  objective  counterpart  of  this  subjec- 
tive process,  must  exhibit  the  like  progression. 
Moreover,  regarding  it  from  this  point  of  view, 
we  may  see  that  this  formula  has  much  wider 
applications  than  at  first  appears.  For  its  ra- 
tionale  involves  not  only  that  we  should  proceed 
from  the  single  to  the  combined  in  the  teaching 
of  each  branch  of  knowledge  ;  but  that  we 
should  do  the  like  with  knowledge  as  a  whole. 
As  the  mind,  consisting  at  first  of  but  few  ac- 
tive faculties,  has  its  later- completed  faculties 
successively  awakened,  and  ultimately  comes  to 
have  all  its  faculties  in  simultaneous  action ;  it 
follows  that  our  teaching  should  begin  with  but 
few  subjects  at  once,  and  successively  adding  to 
these,  should  finally  carry  on  all  subjects  abreast 
—  that  not  only  in  its  details  should  education 
proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  but  in 
its  ennemble  also. 

To  say  that  our  lessons  ought  to  start  from 
the  concrete  and  end  in  the  abstract,  may  be 
considered  as  in  part  a  Repetition  of  the  forego- 
ing. Nevertheless  it  is  a  maxim  that  needs  to 
be  stated  :  if  with  no  other  view,  then  with  the 
view  of  shewing  in  certain  cases  what  are  truly 
the  simple  and  the  complex.  For,  unfortunate- 
ly, there  has  been  much  misunderstanding  on 
this  point.  Oeneral  formulas  which  men  have 
devised  to  express  groups  of  details,  and  which 
have  severally  simplified  their  conceptions  by 
uniting  many  facts  into  one  fact,  they  have  si^>- 
posed  must  simplify  the  conceptions  of  the  child 
also;  quite  forgetting  that  a  generalization  is 
simple  only  in  comparison  with  the  whole  mass 
of  particular  truths  it  comprehends  —  that  it  is 
more  complex  than  any  one  of  these  truths  tak- 
en singly  —  that  only  after  many  of  these  single 
truths  have  been  acquired  does  the  generaliza- 
lion  ease  the  memory  and  help  the  reason  —  and 
that  to  the  child  not  possessing  these  single 
truths  it  is  necessarily  a  mystery.  Thus  con- 
founding two  kinds  of  simplification,  teachers 
have  constantly  erred  by  setting  out  witK  •*  ftx^X. 
principles  "  :  a  proceedm^  ^^etkXi^^  ^  >^qm<^ 
not  apparently,  at  vatiwvcft  VwYi  x^e\fnxa»xi 
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hile ;  which  implies  that  the  min J  should  be 
introduced  to  principles  through  the  medium  of 
examples,  and  so  should  be  led  ftom  the  partic- 
ular to  the  general  —  from  the  concrete  to  the 
tibstract. 

The  educatidh  of  the  child  mtist  accord  both 
in  mode  and  atrangement  with  the  education  of 
mankind  as  considered  historically ;  or  iii  other 
Vords,  the  gehesis  of  knowledge  in  the  indlyid- 
Ual  must  follow  the  same  coursiB  as  the  genesis 
tf  knowledge  in  the  race.  To  M.  Comte  we  be- 
iieye  society  owes  the  enunciation  of  this  doc- 
trine —  a  doctrine  which  we  mHy  accept  with- 
out committing  ourselves  to  his  theory  of  the 
genesis  of  knowledge,  either  in  its  cftu^es  or  its 
order.  In  support  of  this  doctrine  two  reasons 
taiay  be  assigned,  either  of  them  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish it.  One  is  deducible  from  the  law  of 
hereditary  transmission  as  considered  in  its 
wider  consequences.  For  if  it  be  true  that  meti 
exhibit  likeness  to  ancestry  both  in  aspect  ahd 
character  —  if  it  be  true  that  certain  mental 
manifestations,  as  insanity,  will  occur  in  suc- 
cessive members  of  the  same  family  at  the  s&me 
age  -^  if,  passing  from  individual  cases  in  which 
the  traits  of  many  dead  ancdstors  mixing  with 
those  of  a  few  living  ones  greatly  obscure  the 
law,  we  turn  to  tiational  types,  and  remark  how 
the  contrasts  between  them  are  persistent  from 
age  to  age  —  if  we  remember  that  these  respec- 
tive t3rpes  cam6  from  a  common  stock,  and  that 
hence  the  present  marked  differences  between 
them  must  have  arisen  from  the  action  of  modi- 
fying circumstances  upon  successive  generations 
who  severally  transmitted  the  accumulated  ef- 
fects to  their  descendants  — •  if  we  find  the  dif- 
ferences to  be  now  organic,  so  that  the  French 
child  grows  into  a  f^rench  man  even  when 
brought  up  among  strangers  —  and  if  the  gene- 
ral fact  thus  illustrated  is  true  of  the  Mrhole  Ua- 
ture,  intellect  inclusive ;  then  it  follows  that  if 
there  be  an  order  in  which  the  human  race  has 
mastered  its  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  there 
will  arise  in  every  child  an  aptitude  to  acquire 
these  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  same  order. 
So  that  even  were  the  order  intrinsically  indif- 
ferent, it  would  facilitate  education  to  lead  the 
individual  mind  through  the  steps  traversed  by 
the  general  mind.  But  the  order  is  tiot  intrin- 
sically indiffoient;  ahd  hence  the  fundamental 
reason  why  education  should  be  a  repetition  of 
civilization  in  little.  It  is  alike  provable  that 
the  historical  sequence  was,  in  its  main  outlines, 
a  necessary  one  ;  and  that  the  causes  which  de- 
termined it  apply  to  the  child  as  to  the  race. 
JSTo^  to  Bpecify  theso  causes  in  detail,  it  will  suf- 


fice here  to  point  out  that,  as  the  mind  of  hu* 
manity  placed  in  the  midst  of  phenomena  and 
striving  to  comprehend  them,  has,  after  endless 
comparisons,  speculations,  experiments  and  the- 
ories, reached  its  present  knowledge  of  each 
subject  by  a  specific  route ;  it  may  rationally  bc 
inferred  that  the  relationship  between  mind  and 
phenomena  is  such  as  to  prevent  this  knowledge 
from  being  reached  by  any  other  route;  and 
that  as  each  child's  mind  stands  in  this  same 
relationship  to  phenomena,  they  can  be  acccs'* 
sible  to  it  c»nly  through  the  same  route.  Hencd 
in  deciding  upon  the  right  method  of  education  < 
an  inquiry  into  the  method  of  civilization  will 
help  to  guide  us. 

On^!  of  the  conclusions  to  which  such  an  in- 
quiry leads  is,  that  in  each  branch  of  instruc- 
tion we  should  proceed  from  the  empirical  to 
the  rational.  A  leading  fact  in  human  progress 
is,  that  every  science  is  evolved  out  of  its  cor- 
responding art.  It  results  from  the  necessity 
we  arc  under,  both  individually  and  as  a  race^ 
of  reaching  the  abstract  by  way  of  the  concrete, 
that  there  must  be  practice  and  an  accruing  ex- 
perience with  its  empirical  generalizations,  be- 
fore there  can  be  sciencci  Science  is  organized 
knowledge ;  and  before  knowledge  can  be  or- 
ganized) some  of  it  must  first  be  possessed* 
Every  study,  therefore,  should  have  a  purely 
experimental  introduction;  and  only  alter  an 
ample  fund  of  observations  has  been  accumula- 
ted, should  reasoning  begin.  As  illustrative 
applications  of  this  rule  we  may  instance  the 
modem  course  of  placing  grammar,  not  before 
language,  but  after  it  |  or  the  ordinary  custom 
of  prefacing  perspective  by  practical  drawing. 

A  second  corollary  from  the  foregoing  general 
principle,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too  strenu- 
ously insisted  upon,  is,  that  in  education  the 
process  of  self- development  should  be  encour- 
aged to  the  fullest  extent.  Children  should  be 
led  to  make  their  own  investigations,  and  to 
draw  their  own  inferences.  They  should  be 
toid  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced  to  discovef 
as  much  as  possible.  Ilumanity  has  progressed 
solely  by  self- instruction  ;  and  that  to  achieve 
the  best  results,  each  mind  must  progress  some- 
what after  the  same  fashion,  is  continually  prov* 
ed  by  the  marked  success  of  self-made  men. 
Those  who  have  been  brought  up  under  the  or- 
dinary school-drill,  and  have  carried  away  with 
them  the  idea  that  education  is  practicable  only 
in  that  style,  will  think  it  hopeless  to  make 
children  their  own  teachers.  If,  however,  they 
will  call  to  mind  that  the  all> important  know* 
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l«lge  of  surrounding  objects  which  a  child  gets 
In  its  fftrly  years  is  got  without  help  — if  ther 
Will  remembcT  that  the  child  is  Nelf-taught  in 
Ihe  use  of  its  mother  tongue  —  if  thej  wiU  es- 
limste  the  amount  of  that  experience  of  life, 
thsl  out-of.school    wisdom,    wbicli    every  boy 
withers  fbr  himself—  if  they  will  mark  the  un- 
hfusI  intElligence  of  the  uncared-for   London 
gamin,  as  shown  in  all  the  directions  in  which 
Ws  f«cultie«  hnxe  been  Uaked  — if  further,  they 
*itl  think  how  many  minds  have  struggled  up 
Unaided,  not  only  through  the  mysteries  of  our 
lirationilly  -  planned    turrieulun,,    but    through 
hoots  of  other  obstacles  besides ;  they  will  find 
ft  a  not  unreasonable  conclusion,  that  if  Ihe 
lubjecti  be  put  before  him  in  right  order  and 
tight  fonn,  any  pdpil  of  ordinary  capacity 
■urmonnt   his  successive  difficulties  with   but 
little  uiisUnce.    Who  indeed  can  watch  the 
ceaselew  obscmtlon,  and  inquiry  and  inference 
going  on  in  a  child's  mind,  or  listen  to  its  acute 
remarks  on  matlera  within  the  range  of  its  fa- 
culties, without  perceiybg  that  these  poWeni 
*hieh  it  maoireBts,  if  brought  to  bear  syatema- 
ttcally  upon  any  studies  tcilhin  t>ic  jam*  rntiije, 
would  re»di!y  master  them  without  help  ?    This 
Iie«d  for  perpetual  telling  is  the  result  of  oar 
•lupidity,  not  of  the  chUd>.     We  drag  it  gwoy 
Tram   the  facta  in  which  it  is  interested,  and 
whieh  it  is  actiiely  assimilating  of  Itatlf ;  we 
put  before  it  facts  fat  to  complex  foe  it  to  under- 
stand, and  therefore  distasteful  to  It ;  finding 
that  it  will  not  voluntarily  acquire  these  facts, 
we  lhm.<t  them  into  ita  mind  by  force  of  threats 
and  puniihment:  by  thus  denying  the  knc 
ledge  It  cravei,  and  cramming  it  with  knowledge 
U  cannot  digest,  we  produce  a  morbid  state  o; 
its  faculties,  and  a  consequent  disgust  for  know- 
ledge in  general :  and  when,  ai'  a  result  pertly 
of  the  stolid  indolence  we  have  brought  on    a 
partly  of  «t!U  continued  unfitness  in  ilj  aiu'di 
the  child  can  understand  nothing  without  i 
pl«n»tion,  and  becomes  a  mere  pa ssivo  recipient 
of  our  instruction,  we  infer  that  tducation  m 
necessarily  be  carried  on  thus.     Having,  hy 
tnM  .«    ,.n_      i,.i_i  straightway 

method. 


The  School  Teacher. 

TuEUK   are  many  teachers  considered   well 
(jualifled  to  teach  because  their  knowledge  and 
wit  in  gome  pHrticular  branch  of  study  is  supe- 
rior to  their  competitors.     For  instance:  here  ia 
a  teacher  who  has  an  eitensive  knowledge  of 
malheraalice,   bo  far  as  performing  eiamples  ia 
Jfncemed,  and  the  more  diflicult  in  this  branch 
■s  thnt  which  interests  him  the  most,  while  in 
nany  other  studies  he  is  hardly  qualified  to 
iftsa  an   examination;  yet  he  is  called  a  good 
icholar,  and  considered,  by  many,  a  competenl 
teacher.    Another  is  found  (o  have  no  difficulty 
in  parsing  or  analysing  the  most  difficult  sen- 
tences ;   is  quite  fsmilisr  with  Homer.  TirgU 
and  Cicero  ;  but  would  utterly  fail  in  giving  In- 
uclion  to  a  class  of  beginners  in  any  branch 
that  they  would  understand  it. 
leachers  who  are  quick  to  conceive  new  ideas 
wiU  expect  the  same  of  their  pupils,  and  wiU 
ipatienc  in  giving  Instructions  to  those  who 
.ot  so  readily   understand.      Because    tb« 
thing  looks  very  plain  to  the  teacher's  mind,  he 
thinks  that  it  does  also,  or  should,  to  the  child's. 
Says  Charles  Northend  :  ■■  The  business  requires 
heart  fiill  ot  devotion  to  the  work,  and  »  pecu- 
ar  and  happy  faculty  for  interesting  the  young, 
and    imparting   instruction   clearly,   ndded  to 
sound  common  sense  and  good  judgment,  and 
.  certain  tact  emanating  from  all  these  —  a  fa-: 
ulty  not  quite  describable.  hardly  iroitable,  hut 
really  in dippen sable."      Teachera   who   under- 
stand  htiman   nature   and   have   an   cKtenaivo 
knowledge  of  men  and  thing-,  and  who  are 
looking  for  opportunities  to  impart  this  know- 
ledge to  their  pupils  in  their  daily  lessons,  that 
they  may  interest  whUe  they  instruct  them,  will 
successful.  SnUsNocK. 


method,  induced  helplesanesa, 
mbke  the  helpleaancss  a  renai 
Clearly,   then,   the  experience  of   peHagogues 
eaonot  rationally  be  quoted  against  the  doctrine 
we  are  defending.     And  whoever  aces  this  will 
see  that  we  may  softly  follow  the  method  of  na- 
tiiM  throughout  —  may,  by  a  skillftil  ministra- 
tion, make  the  mind  as  self. developing  In 
later  stages  as  it  la  f 
only  by  doing  this 
power  and  nctirity. 


E  obonginci  of  AuEtraliu  have  no  idea  of 
iremt  divinity,  the  creator  and  governor  of 
the  world,  the  witness  of  their  actions,  and  their 
e  Judge.     They  have  no  objects  of  wor- 
even  of  a  subordinate  or  inferior  rank. 
Iti  short,  thoy  have  nothing  whatever  of  the 
character  of  religion,  or  of  religious  observance, 
disiingulsh  them  from  the  beasts  thai  perish. 


An  old  Dutchman,  -vho,  some  ycara  ago,  was 

elected  a  member  of  the  American  Legislature, 

said,  in  his  broken  English  style  i     "  Ven  1  vent 

earlier  ones  [  and  "thai  I  ^°  ""'  •«=''''''>""  ^  '^"g'"  I  »ould  find  dem  all 

reproduce  (he  hig-hest/®'*'^'''"'"*  ^^f^I  ^utl«QoiiIo^wv4  iote  ^axwioie 

'«8  pjoi  fffola  dcre  m  I  was." 
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Eduoation. 

It  has  become  an  universally  conceded  and 
indisputable  fact,  that  in  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence and  the  advancement  of  popular  educa- 
tion, this  country  takes  precedence  of  all  others ; 
to  this,  no  doubt,  is  mainly  attributable  our 
greatness  as  a  nation,  and  our  prosperity  as  a 
people.  To  this,  under  heaven,  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  our  blessings,  civil  and  religious,  social 
and  political.  A  free  press,  free  speech  and 
free  institutions,  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  national  polity  whereon  is  being  built 
up  a  superstructure  enduring  and  immovable  as 
the  firm  foundation  on  which  it  rests. 

Foremost  in  importance  are  justly  to  be  rank- 
ed our  common  schools.  To  dwell  upon  the 
excellence  of  these  institutions  of  learning,  to 
speak  of  their  beneficial  effects  and  the  mighty 
influence  which  they  have  exerted,  and  the  great 
results  which  they  are  destined  to  accomplish, 
were  to  multiply  words  uselessly.  These  things 
have  not  been  **done  in  a  comer,''  but  are  **seen 
and  known  of  all  men."  How  different  is  the 
teaching  of  the  present  day  when  compared  with 
that  of  even  a  preceding  generation.  We  can 
remember  well  the  nervous  intonations  of  the 
old  preceptor  as  we  vainly  endeavored  to  deci- 
pher the  mysterious  characters  which  scowled 
at  us  in  formidable  and  black  array  from  the 
dog-eared  and  dilapidated  primer.  We  remem- 
ber, too,  the  withering  look  of  unbending  seve- 
rity with  which  he  was  wont  to  survey  us  from 
his  elevated  stool ;  all  hilarity  was  frozen  by  a 
frown  —  all  short-comings  reprehended  by  the 
rod.  In  process  of'  time,  however,  under  his 
birchen  administration,  the  worthy  didascaloM 
imagined  that  all  requisite  proficiency  had  been 
attained,  and  so  we  parted.  **  Good,  easy 
man ! "  He  was  unconscious  that  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  had  arrived  were  not  infer- 
ences deduced  from  our  own  perception  and 
apprehension  of  facts,  not  the  result  of  convic- 
tions attested  by  our  own  judgment,  but  a  blind 
reliance  on  the  assertions  of  others  —  we  had 
grasped  at  the  shadow  and  lost  the  substance. 
As  in  an  ill-fed  fire,  the  barely  ignited  or  decay- 
ing embers  are  smothered  at  the  onset  by  the 
sudden  pressure  of  useless  and  pernicious  fuel, 
so  were  the  first  feeble  glimmerngs  of  undevel- 
oped genius  either  overshadowed  or  totally  ex- 
tinguished by  the  heterogeneous  and  impenetra- 
ble mass  thrown  over  and  around  them  ;  where- 
as, had  they  been  fanned  with  care  and  fed  with 
judgment,  the  latent  spark,  kindling  into  activi- 
tyrsnd  hrightneBB,  had  flowed  with  rapidly  in- 


creasing lustre  until  it  had  leaped  into  an  imper- 
ishable flame. 

In  this  our  day,  the  young,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  credit  implicitly  an  abstract  and 
dogmatical  assertion,  are  led  by  first  principles 
to  examine  it  for  themselves,  to  analyze  its  every 
part,  to  discover  the  connection  between  cause 
and  effect,  the  premise  and  conclusion,  and  hav- 
ing done  this,  to  reOnite  the  disparted  links  in- 
to an  unbroken  and  connected  chain,  harmoniz- 
ing in  every  part. 

We  know  of  few  things  more  pleasing  or  in- 
structive than  that  of  an  hour's  visit  to  one  of 
our  common  schools.  There  will  be  found 
abundant  material  for  meditatioh  and  study. 
There  we  may  oftentimes  read  the  history  of 
the  man  in  the  lineaments  of  the  child.  Yet  is 
not  the  face  always  the  index  of  the  heart  or  of 
the  mind,  neither  is  seeming  dullness  a  proof  of 
the  absence  of  intelligence.  In  the  rough,  un- 
cultivated spirits  we  may  i^  times  regard,  there 
shall  lurk  that  germ  of  intellectual  wisdom, 
which,  if  rightly  watched  and  tended,  will  shoot 
up  into  a  mighty  tree  whose  top  shall  pierce  the 
clouds.     , 

It  behooves  every  friend  of  education,  every 
friend  of  his  country  and  of  humanity  at  large, 
to  aid  all  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  pro- 
mote and  prosper  this  great  cause.  Every  add- 
ed school  house  reared  within  our  land  strength- 
ens and  beautifies  **  our  borders."  These  are 
the  blessings  which,  wherever  they  descend,  me- 
ander like  fertilizing  streams  through  a  parched 
and  thirsty  ground,  converting  the  arid  waste 
into  a  fruitful  field,  yielding  odorous  shrubs 
and  fragrant  flowers  and  stately  trees,  the  leaves 
whereof  shall  be  **  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions."— Lynn  Reporter, 


GheniuB  and  Child-like-neBs. 

We  have  often  thought  that  these  two  char- 
acteristics are  commonly  found  together,  and 
the  following  comment  on  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen, the  Danish  author,  by  a  reviewer  in  the 
National  Quarterly,  is  confirmatory  : 

**  The  secret  of  Andersen's  genius  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  eitentially  and  always  a  child. 
He  is  a  child  in  his  memory,  and  in  his  fancy 
and  feelings.  His  own  time  of  childhood  seems 
always  to  be  present  to  his  mind,  furnishing  in- 
cidents and  characters  to  his  purpose.  He 
weaves  bits  of  colors  from  his  own  history  into 
the  fabric  of  his  story.  The  «  Red  Shoes '  is  a 
reproduction  in  sterner  form  of  his  own  little 
experience,  as  he  tells  it  in  his  life :  —  *  An  old 
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female  tailor  altered  my  deceased  father's  great- 
coat into  a  confirmation  suit  for  me  ;  never  be- 
fore had  I  worn  so  good  a  coat.  I  had  also,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  pair  of  boots.  My 
deUght  was  extremely  great ;  my  only  fear  was 
that  crerybody  would  not  see  them,  and  there- 
fore I  drew  them  up  over  my  trousers,  and  thus 
inarched  through  the  church.  The  boots  creak- 
ed and  that  inwardly  pleased  me,  for  thus  the 
congregation  would  hear  that  they  were  new. 
Mv  whole  devotion  was  disturbed  ;  I  was  aware 
of  it,  and  it  caused  me  a  horrible  pang  of  con> 
f^cience  that  my  thoughts  should  be  as  much 
with  Diy  new  boots  as  with  God.  I  piayed  him 
earnestly  from  my  heart  to  forgive  me;  and 
then,  again,  I  thought  of  my  boots.'  " 


From  the  Pennsylvania  Teacher. 
The  Conimon  Bohocl  Teacher. — No.  4. 

OTHBB   HELPS  —  MEANS    OF  PBOFE88IONAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  have  briefly  re- 
ferred to  the  helps  of  a  teacher  which  are  addi- 
tional and  subsidiary  to  the  ordinary  text- books. 
In  doing  so,  we  noticed  only  those  helps  which 
are  regarded  by  all  enlightened  educators  as  the 
common  school  teacher's  legitimate  assistants — 
without  which,  no  matter  how  richly  he  may 
be  intellectually  endowed,  or  how  largely  his 
faculty  of  aptness  to  teach  may  be  developed, 
much  of  his  labor  will  pass  for  naught,  and 
many  of  his  highest  hopes  be  blasted. 

There  are  other  helps  of  analogous  character 
not  regarded  as  essential  to  the  teacher's  success, 
nor  Ciaimed  to  be  capable  of  universal  applica- 
tion, but,  nevertheless,  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  the  thoughtful  attention  of  our  young 
&iend,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  t) 
warrant  a  fair  trial  at  his  hands.  The  principal 
of  these  are  :  A  school  library  ;  a  set  of  out- 
line maps ;  a  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities ;  phi- 
losophical apparatus ;  an  assortment  of  arith- 
metical blocks ;  and  a  school  newspaper.  All 
of  them  aifsist  the  intelligent  teacher  in  impart- 
ing instruction  to  his  pupils — some  of  them 
might  very  properly  have  been  introduced  in 
the  chapter  which  treated  of  the  attractions  of 
the  school- room.  With  regard  to  the  question, 
Who  should  supply  these  helps  —  the  teacher,  or 
his  employers  ?  —  we  answer  both.  The  teacher 
who  does  not  collect  from  nature's  museum  a 
dozen  or  two  of  her  commonest  curiosities  ;  or 
fashion,  in  a  leisure  hour,  at  the  shop  of  a  neigh- 
boring mechanic,  a  syphon^  or  prism,  or  set  of 
tnthmetjoni  blochB, —  is,  iq  jnild  terms,  aadly 


lacking  in  professional  spirit.  And,  the  board  of 
directors,  or  the  citizens  of  the  district,  who  do 
not  provide  some  of  the  remaining  helps  we  have 
enumerated,  are,  to  sa}'  the  least  of  them,  either 
excusable  upon  the  plea  of  honest  poverty,  or 
else  deplorably  blind  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
helpless  youth  who  are  entrusted  to  their  care. 

And  here,  much  as  we  approve  of  the  educa- 
tional inftrumentalities  enumerated,  and  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  we  would  have  the 
young  teacher  remember  that  all  educational 
helps  cannot  be  mathematically  adjusted  to  the 
wants  of  every  school-room,  no  more  than  all 
men  could  be  made  to  subscribe  to  the  same  re- 
ligious creed.  Herein  many  zealous  teachers  go 
astray.  The  art  of  teaching  school  is  not  of 
the  exact  sciences,  and  it  never  will  be.  It  is 
not  a  Procustean  bed,  upon  which  whole  schools 
may  be  laid,  and  the  peculiar  habits,  disposi- 
tions, advantages,  disadvantages,  and  surround- 
ings of  the  pupiln  be  summarily  abbreviated  or 
lengthened  to  suit  the  stereotyped  regulations, 
or  the  settled  convictions  of  the  teacher.  A 
rule  or  system  may  work  well  in  one  district, 
and  be  the  source  of  much  mischief  in  another ; 
or,  if  there  be  no  other  objection  to  its  introduc- 
tion, various  physical  causes  may  exist  which 
will  render  that  result  impossible.  For  in- 
stance, the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  devotional 
exercise  miffht  be  productive  of  good  in  a  school 
composed  of  Protestant  children,  but  the  same 
practice  would  manifestly  be  the  cause  of  as 
much  evil,  if  transferred  to  a  Catholic  district. 
The  common  school  teacher  has  no  right  to  in- 
culcate, in  any  manner  whatever,  his  religious 
views  on  pupils  whose  parents  profess  an  an- 
tagonistic faith. 

Again :  We  are  a  believer  in  ♦he  doctrine  that 
a  school  library  is  a  good  thing  in  every  school- 
room, but  we  would  not  advise  a  teacher  whose 
engagement  embraced  only  a  four  months  term, 
to  attempt  the  establishment  of  such  a  library 
if  it  did  not  already  exist.  So,  also,  we  have 
never  known  a  teacher  to  disapprove  the  circu- 
lation, among  pupils  able  to  read,  of  a  day 
school  paptr,  like  Clark's  School  Visitor;  but, 
when  the  parents  of  pupils,  in  the  language  of 
a  director,  whose  letter  is  now  before  us,  •*  are 
so  poor,  that  they  can  hardly  keep  bread  in 
their  houses  over  night,"  the  instructor  of  those 
pupils  would  scarcely  be  justifiable  in  soliciting 
from  them  subscriptions  to  even  Mr.  Clark's  ex- 
cellent little  monthly.  The  true  teacher  should 
be  a  thorougYi  atudeiil  ol  Yiwmwv.  tv^\a\t^,  ^tA 
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the  opinion,  that  all  may  poaMH  it,  if  thty 
ehooM)  of  kdapting  himself  to  the  circuin stan- 
ce! bj  which  he  ia  suirouDded.  We  are  ali  ti\<.- 
cresture*  of  oircumstaneeB  —  we  do  not  mako 
them.  Our  luccess  in  this  world  dependa  upon 
our  taking  adTMntage  of  ^rorail*  eircumalan- 
ce*i  refusing  to  he  discouraged  by  the  unfiivor-i- 
ble,  and  always,  as  Caitj'le  expresses  it,  doina 
tit  duty  llial  liei  nenrnt. 

So  much  by  waj  of  conctusion  tu  a  britf  ri!- 
fereocB  to  some  of  lbs  school-room  helps  of  thi' 
eameat,  intelligent  teacher.  We  come  now,  by 
a  natural  transition,  to  notice  the  means  be  muy 
employ  in  fitting  bimsclf  for  the  practice  of  hi- 
profession. 

No  young  teaohcr  springs  full-formed  from 
the  halls  of  any  college,  academy,  or  norm.nl 
school.  We  hope  we  do  not  undervalue  any  ul 
these  honored  instrumentalilies  in  the  formn- 
Uon  of  the  teacher,  and  eapccislly  the  one  la>i 
named;  but  we  are  far  from  atiachlng  to  them 
that  importance  which  many  educational  wri 
t«ra  claim  for  them.  Given  a  creditable  profi- 
ciency in  the  branches  of  a  collegiate,  Bcademii 
or  normal  school  education,  and  the  ttachtr  i^ 
still  but  little  else  than  the  uncliiseted  etslue  in 
the  block  of  marble.  The  host  of  incompetertt 
gradaatet  acting  as  teachers  all  aver  the  land. 
whose  education  stopped  with  the  receipt  of 
their  diplomas  —  il,  indeed,  it  had  ever  com- 
menced—  fully  attests  the  correctnesi  of  thi~ 
opinion.  To  vary  somewhat  Poor  Richard'? 
trite  saying:  Experimia  keeps  a  dear  school, 
but  Itachtri  will  team  in  no  other,  and  Bcarct 
in  that.  In  thia  they  at  ■>  not  unlike  the  mem- 
bers of  any  other  profession.  How  much  faiib 
do  wu  all  have  in  the  physician  who  has  grov.  r, 
gray  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  ills  to  whir',, 
flesh  is  heir;  and  how  little  in  the  heaidle!!.- 
boy,  who,  for  the  first  time,  hangs  up  his  shin- 
gle in  front  of  the  little  frame  building  acro^^ 
the  street.  What  young  lawyer  does  not  koctt 
how  diAicult  a  thing  it  N  tu  obtain  a  respectu- 
hie  position  at  (he  bsr  ;  ^ind  what  young  mini-^- 
ter  does  not  quake  with  (pur,  lest  some  of  hi; 
hearers  should  discover  where  he  inrroiotrf  hi^ 
last  sermon.  To  leave  the  learned  profession^, 
and  seek  an  illustration  in  the  warring  elemeni? 
around  us  :  How  much  more  reliance  is  place  a 
in  the  veteran  officer,  who  earned  promotion  a: 
the  cannon's  mouth,  than  in  the  ■' Brigadii-i 
General  of  Volunteers,"  who 


,e  field. 


3!ore  than  a  spinner ! ' 


The  true  school  of  the  loldier  ia  the  tented  field, 
with  a  bold,  defiant  enemy  before  him,  to  b« 
beaten  and  subdued :  the  true  school  of  the 
leaeher  is  his  own  school-room,  with  a  few 
choice  educational  works  on  his  desk,  and  a 
certificate  of  membership  in  the  county  or  dis- 
trict Institute  in  his  pocket.  And  what  of  each 
of  theto  ?    'ITiis  ;  — 

I.  Tht  School- Room,  Nineteen- twentieths  of 
a'.l  the  children  that  are  bom  into  the  world  are 
naturally  honest,  trutliful,  confiding,  anxious 
to  leam,  and  possessed  of  warm,  loving  hearts. 
Kvcn  the  believers  in  the  severest  form  uf  total 
dspravity  must  admit  this.  Little  children  are 
the  only  innocent  persons  in  this  guilty  world. 
They  never  defraud  you;  never  hold  the  word 
'  of  promise  to  the  ear.  and  break  it  to  the  hope ; 
never  attempt  to  humble  you  that  they  may  be 
exalted.  That  man  has  lived  to  little  purpose, 
who  has  nnt  learned  much  from  little  children. 
The  more  he  iiecomes  like  thtm.tho  nearer  doea 
he  approach  to  that  perfection  which  [s  not  of 
earth.  But,  alas,  that  all  parents  are  not  as  tit- 
itle  children  I  The  fiome  infiiwtcti  whioh  sur- 
round the  youth  who  fill  our  schools  are  as  va- 
|ried  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  touched  by 
'the  frosts  of  autumn.  To  be  able  to  govern 
aright  the  pupils  who  compose  any  individual 
school  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  pupils  are  governed  at  home, 
as  well  as  with  every  shade  ol  their  respective 
dispositions.  To  be  able  truly  to  tduaite  their 
mental  and  moral  faculties,  and  properly  to  di- 
rect their  social  and  physical  qualities,  requires 
a  knowledge  of  tha  kind  of  coiiperation  afforded 
or  opposition  interposed  under  the  parental  roof, 
as  a  daily  persons!  contact  with  and  sympathy 
for  every  pupil.  This  is  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er's education  which  cannot  be  learned  at  the 
institution  in  which  he  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  mathematics  and  the  languages  —  a  featuro 
of  his  calling  which  makes  every  new  school  a 
new  world  to  him,  and  the  mind  of  every  new 
scholar  a  terra  inengnilia  to  be  explored  and 
peopled.  We  need  scarcely  add,  as  a  conclu- 
sinn  to  this  paragraph,  the  reflection  that  will 
occur  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  :  that,  Ihe 
life  of  the  teacher,  from  manhood  to  old  age.  is 
hut  a  succession  of  erperimtnti  in  the  art  of 
teaching;  nor.  the  other  thought  —  that,  the 
more  the  teacher  can  bend  his  mental  powers  to 
the  comprehension  of  his  pupils,  and  the  closer 
he  can  bring  his  own  heart  into  sympathy  with 
j  theirs,  the  greater  will  be  bis  success  in  educat- 
'  ing  ttiw  ufidetstMidJii^vn&TM.^^  their  a^irita. 
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II.  Educational  Workt.  Many  of  our  most 
promising  teachers,  we  have  observed,  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  scores  of 
books  have  been  published  in  explanation  of  the 
teacher's  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  in  pre- 
sentation of  yarious  theories  of  teaching  and 
conducting  a  school.  The  number  of  those  who 
do  not  take  an  educational  journal  is  equally 
large.  To  all  such  we  have  this  one  word  of 
friendly  advice  to  give :  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  teacher's  library,  embracing  works  of  prac- 
tical value,  prepared  by  some  of  the  leading 
educators  of  Europe  and  America.  Those  writ- 
ten by  such  American  authors  as  David  P.  Page, 
Charles  Northend,  and  George  B.  Emerson,  arc 
entirely  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  com- 
mon tehool  teacher.  He  should  not  be  without 
them.  The  wide-awake  teacher  will  also  feel 
the  want  of  an  educational  journal  that  will  ac- 
quaint him  monthly  with  the  educational  trann- 
actions  in  his  own  State,  and  with  the  experi- 
ence and  suggestions  of  brother  teachers  around 
him,  whose  hands  he  may  never  be  permitted  to 
grasp.  If  the  board  of  directors,  by  whom  he 
is  employed,  do  not  pay  him  a  salary  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  books  and  sub 
scribe  for  the  periodical  we  have  indicated,  he 
\n  the  heir  to  a  sore  mii  fortune  :  if  they  do  pay 
him  a  sufficient  salary,  and  he  neglects  to  feed 
his  mind  with  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have 
honored  and  still  honor  the  profession  of  his 
choice,  then  is  there  a  great  fault  committed, 
and  our  friend  is  not  blameless. 

III.  Institutet.  It  is  assumed  that  no  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  show  the  necessity  of  the 
Infititute  as  the  only  profitable  means  for  the 
inter- communication  of  thoughts  and  experience 
between  common  school  teachers,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  those  members  of  the  profession 
who  have  not  been  educated  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices.  '*  Iron  sharpeneth  iron  ;  so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  a  friend." 

In  the  succeeding  chapter,  What  an  Institute 
thould  be,  will  engage  our  attention,     j.  m.  a. 


How  Much  do  Tou  Know  About  Bain  P 

Ox  that  subject,  here  is  a  wise  word  or  two  : 
•«  Now,  familiar  as  we  are  in  practice  with  the 
subject  of  rain,  we  may  w^ell  wonder  how  it 
could  ever  rain  at  all.  Seeing  that  water  is 
many  hundred  times  heavier  than  air,  by  what 
means,  it  has  been  asked,  does  it  climb  into  the 
atmosphere  and  continue  floating  in  the  thin 
altitudes  which  the  cirri  undoubtedly  attain? 


become  visible  to  the  eye,  and  compo8%the  va- 
rious species  of  cloud  ?  Are  these  particles  sim- 
ply drops  of  diminutive  size  —  mere  water- dust, 
if  we  may  so  speak  —  or  are  they  vesicular,  that 
is,  little  balloons,  consisting  of  an  aqueous  film 
with  air  or  vapor  inclosed  ?  What  is  it  compels 
them  to  condense  and  occasionally  to  descend  in 
torrents,  accompanied  by  fearful  explosions  of 
electricity,  or  to  freeze  into  lumps  of  ice  as  large 
as  oranges  or  pumpkins  ?  These,  with  many 
other  questions,  have  been  thorns  in  the  sides  of 
meteorologists,  which  theorists  have  endeavored 
to  extract  with  various  degrees  of  skill.  Descar- 
tes supposed  that  the  vesicles  were  little  spheres 
of  water  rendered  buoyant  by  the  materia  sub' 
tilts  of  space.  Dr.  Halley  suggested  that  the 
rise  of  the  vapor-storms  might  be  due  to  a  *  fla- 
tus, or  warm  spirit,  or  perhaps  to  a  certain  kind 
of  matter  whose  conatus  might  be  contrary  to 
that  of  gravity.'  Franklin  contended  that  moist- 
ure was  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere  as  salt  is 
dissolved  in  water ;  but  that  when  repudiated, 
tlic  aqueous  particles  still  remamed  in  suspen- 
sion by  adhering  to  the  molecules  of  air.  Mr. 
Howell's  hypothesis  is :  •  That  the  atoms  of 
water,  being  so  minute,  are,  when  completely 
enveloped  in  their  natural  coatings  of  electricity, 
rendered  so  buoyant  as  tu  be  liable,  even  when 
in  their  most  condensed  state,  to  be  carried  off 
by  slight  currents  of  air ;  but  if  expanded  by 
heat,  their  capacity  for  electricity  being  increas- 
ed by  their  increase  of  surface,  they  are  then 
rendered  buoyant  at  all  times,  and  are  buoyed 
up  into  the  air  by  their  coatings  of  electricity ; 
when,  if  condensed,  they  become  positively 
electrified,  but  arc  still  buoyed  up  by  the  elec- 
tricity, till,  on  the  escape  of  the  surcharge,  the 
particles  fall  as  rain.'  In  other  words,  the  wa- 
ter-atoms are  enabled  to  rise  when  their  electric 
charge  is  augmented  by  heat,  but  compelled  to 
fall  when  the  surplus  is  withdrawn.  If  the  va- 
por, when  condensed  by  cold,  should  be  in  a 
position  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  electricity, 
the  particles  will  approach  each  other  by  virtue 
of  their  natural  attraction,  and  thus  become 
visible  as  clouds ;  but  if  the  surcharge  totally 
escapes,  they  will  unite  into  large  drops,  and 
descend  as  rain." 


A  gentleman  was  once  praising  the  personal 
charms  of  a  very  homely  woman  before  Mr. 
Foote,  the  comedian,  who  whispered  to  him, 
(*  And  why  don't  you  lay  claim  to  such  an  ac- 
complished beauty  ? "  •«  What  right  have  I  to 
her?"  said  t\ie  oxYiet,  ** "^^ w^  yv^\.^ Xrj  >Ct!k» 
lio^  \b  the  TApor condensed iRto particle^  vr}^{ih}]AYr  of  motions,  aft  tKe  f,t%i  discoverer  T" 
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•  For  the  Schoolmaster. 

Hints  in  Begard  to  Conduotins:  Becitatiomu 


1.    If  vou  are  to  hear  a  recitation  to-morrow, 


school  you  allow  the  class,  in  recitation  time,  to 

CO  be  seated  at  the  desks.)    How  shall  it  be 

done  ?    Some  call  for  the  class,  and  the  mem- 

li.       3  .hers  of  It,  without  any  order,  and  as  they  may 
you  wish  to  do  it  with  credit  to  yourself  and      ^       j  ui         **.*!.  •*  -.•  * 

'  r,,         t ,  ,         '  get  ready,  ramble  out  to  the  recitation  seat,  or 

profit  to  your  scholars,    lo  enable  you  to  do  so,;   ,  . «  .  ,^  j  u  *        j  u-  i. 

*^  -f  •[  platform,  M-herc,  after  some  debate  and  bicker- 

special  preparation  on  your  part  is  necessary. 

This  may  occupy  you  a  few  minutes,  or  an  hour ; 

it  can  often  be  done  better  without  a  book  than 

with  one.     Of  course,  I  suppose  that  no  one 


would  undertake  to  teach  a  subject,  the  main 
principles  of  which  he  had  not  mastered  before- 
hand. Thus  much  preparation  is  imperatiye  on 
every  one  who  makes  the  slightest  pretensions 
to  be  a  teacher,  and  can  be  best  obtained  at  some 
good  school.  Then  there  are  many  of  the  older 
teachers,  who  have  that  preparation  that  results 
from  long  familiarity  with  a  subject,  which  they 
have  frequently  been  over  with  their  classes. 
Still,  all,  I  think,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
and  to  that  of  their  pupils,  to  review  the  mor- 
row's lesson  before  entering  the  school-room. 
The  memory  is  treacherous ;  this  class  differs 
from  that  of  last  term  in  the  same  subject,  and 
different  explanations,  and  difiierent  modes  of 
presenting  the  subject,  will  suit  it  better.    Be- 


ing, and  change  of  places,  they  settle  down,  not 
quietly,  though,  into  their  positions.  The  teach- 
er who  allows  such  proceedings,  generally  com- 
plains that  his  school  is  hard  to  govern, —  no 
wonder ;  at  each  recitation  they  are  trained  in 
disorder.  Other  teachers,  (it  is  known  by  the 
order  of  exercises  what  class  is  to  come  out,) 
strike  the  bell  once,  and  the  class  rises,  each  boy 
facing  the  way  he  is  to  go.  At  a  second  stroke  of 
the  bell,  the  first  scholar  in  the  right  aisle,  steps 
forward,  according  to  directions  previously  gir- 
en,  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  class ;  the 
second  in  the  aisle  follows  three  paces  behind ; 
after  the  first  aisle  is  empty,  the  second  aisle  is 
cleared  in  the  same  way,  all  ranging  themselves 
in  the  class  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  out. 

This  takes  but  a  few  minutes ;  no  disorder  is 
manifested,  and  the  scholar  who  will  mind  his 
teacher  so  far  will  give  him  but  little  trouble 


sides,  the  teacher  wishcts  to  be  a  live  teacher,  to  i  ^"""8  ^^®  "^^y-    ^°"^®  teachers  range  their  pu- 


get  a  better  knowledge  of  a  subject  each  time  he 
reviews  it.  In  what  way  can  he  do  this  so  well, 
as  by  previous  preparation  in  each  day*s  stu- 
dies }  For  myself,  whatever  success  I  have  had 
in  teaching,  has  resulted,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
pursuing  this  method. 

Each  recitation,  as  well  as  each  hour  of  our 
life,  embodies  in  itself  the  results  of  much  pre- 
vious preparation,  of  which  we  may,  or  may 
not  be  aware.  The  condition  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  body  alike  affect  it.  In  nature  we  see  re- 
sults suddenly  exhibiting  themselves ;  in  spring 
the  trees,  just  now  bare,  arc  quickly  covered 
with  leaves ;  the  autumnal  woods,  to  careless 
observers,  suddenly  fiame  out  in  gorgeous  dyes. 
But  the  botanist  can  tell  you  that  in  the  fall  be- 
fore, the  buds  for  spring  were  perfected,  and  the 
currents  of  sap  in  summer  prepared  the  pigments 
that  tint  the  autumnal  scene. 

The  pupils  should  also  prepare  themselves  be- 

rehand.    An  hour's  work  out  of  school  by  the 

older  children  of  our  district  schools,  is  alwavs 

m 

profitable,  rarely  injurious  to  them.  By  no 
means  let  your  pupils  acquire  the  habit  of  com- 
ing to  the  recitation  with  lessons  but  half  learn- 
ed. You  must  so  conduct  the  recitation,  as  to 
allow  the  lazy  ones  no  chance  of  escape. 

2.    You  are  now  ready  co  call  out  a  class, 
^Afr  I  do  not  /fupposo  that  in  h  Inrge  public 


pils  in  the  class  according  to  height,  and  others 
according  to  rank  ;  at  the  second  tap  of  the 
bell,  one  steps  to  the  head  calling  out,  one ;  the 
next,  from  some  other  part  of  the  room  perhaps, 
calls  out,  two,  &c.  The  method  of  bringing  out 
a  class  may  vary  according  to  the  age,  number 
and  discipline  of  its  members,  and  according  to 
the  position  of  the  aisles,  desks  and  platforms. 
Now,  suppose  you  wish  to  send  this  class  back 
to  the  seats,  the  lesHon  for  the  next  day  hav- 
ing been  assigned.  At  a  signal,  the  scholars 
from  one,  or  from  both  ends,  file  off  in  order  to 
their  seats.  Lot  the  methods  of  calling  out  a 
class  and  sending  it  back,  ever  insure  order  and 
despatch. 

3.  IIow  shall  the  class  walk  so  as  to  make 
the  least  noise  ?  Some  teachers  have  their  schol- 
ars walk  on  tiptoe  ;  in  some  private  schools,  all 
wear  slippers ;  but  it  is  well  for  all  to  learn  to 
walk  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the 
balls  of  the  feet.  Tell  the  aspiring  youths  who 
walk  on  their  heels,  making  a  loud  noise,  that 
that  is  not  a  sign  of  strength  and  manliness,  but 
is  indicative  of  weakness,  and  they  will  soon 
give  it  up. 

4.  If  the  pupils  stand  during  the  exercise, 
and  It  is  often  well  to  have  them  do  so  when 
spelling  orally  and  in  exercises  in  elocution, 
what  is  the  position  that  (^vea  most  ease  and  is 
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elegant  and  healthful?  Stand  in  a  line,  the 
weight  of  the  body  resting  equally  on  both  feet, 
head  erect,  shoulders  and  stomach  back,  the 
cheat  forward,  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
balls  of  the  feet,  heels  together  and  the  arms  at 
the  side.  If  the  scholars  sit,  let  them  sit  erect, 
and  keep  both  feet  on  the  floor. 

6.  In  what  recitations,  shall  scholars  carry 
out  their  books,  and  in  what  ones  not  ?  Gen- 
erally, I  would  say,  let  books  bo  carried  out, 
when  they  will  be  needed  in  the  recitation,  by 
those  who  have  their  lessons  perfectly.  In  his- 
tory and  in  geometry  books  are  not  needed  by 
the  dass,  nor  in  Latin  or  English  grammar ,  ex- 
cept in  certain  exercises.  In  spelling,  no  books 
are  needed,  except  to  pronounce  the  words  at 
the  close  of  the  exercise. 

But  why,  says  some  one,  leave  the  books  at 
the  seata  ?  Because  there  is  a  great  temptation 
ibr  many  scholars  to  peep  into  their  books,  and 
as  this  is  done  furtively  and  against  orders,  de- 
ception and  disobedience  are  practiced  and  be- 
come habits.  Again,  if  they  often  look  into  the 
book,  they  are  indirectly  encouraged  to  make 
poor  preparation  in  their  lessons,  which  is  bad ; 
and  again,  depending  on  the  book  to  help  them 
out  of  difficulties,  self-reliance  is  not  developed, 
which  also  is  bad. 

And  it  may  be  asked,  of  how  much  advantage 
is  that  recitation  to  a  class,  in  which,  besides 
spelling  and  arithmetic,  there  is  indirectly  taught 
deception,  disobedience,  blundering  and  depen- 
dence. 

The  teacher  generally  needs  no  book,  except 
a  new  one  has  just  been  introduced,  and  he 
should  not,  note  well,  carry  his  book  into  the 
dass  to  learn  the  lesson  himself  there. 

It  might  be  well  for  teacher  and  for  scholars 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  active  business  life,  on- 
ly that  knowledge  and  those  facts  which  a  man 
carries  about  with  him,  in  his  head,  are  of  much 
value  to  him.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  the 
school- room,  and  why  should  not  the  recitation 
prepare  one  for  real  life  ? 

6.  If  the  teacher  stands,  let  it  be  in  the  man- 
ner already  indicated  for  the  scholar,  except 
that  he  is  free  to  move  his  hands  and  arms. 
Some  teachers,  at  the  commencement  of  a  reci- 
tation, begin  to  walk  to  and  fro,  by  degrees  go- 
ing faster  and  faster,  until  their  classes  either  do 
not  look  at  them,  or,  if  they  do,  are  half  dis- 
tracted. Let  calmness  and  digpiity  preside  at  a 
recitation ;  both  are  favorable  to  clear  and  con- 
nected thought,  as  well  as  to  good  order.  Some 
teachers  prefer  to  etand  during  the  whole  of 


the  school  session.  It  takes  a  strong  person  to 
do  so,  and  some  are  injured  by  it.  Others  like 
to  sit,  which  has  its  advantages  also,  while  to 
some  constitutions  it  is  injurious.  What  is 
most  healthy  for  the  teacher  must  decide  this 
matter.  I  like  to  change  from  one  position  to 
the  other,  but  not  too  Ircquently.  For  the 
teacher  to  sit  is  more  favorable  to  study,  quiet 
and  good  order ;  sometimes  standing  conduces 
to  vivacity  or  to  impressiveness. 

7.  Get  the  attention  of  a  class  before  begin- 
ning a  recitation.  Let  the  uneasy  ones  get  still ; 
the  last  slate  or  book  find  its  resting  place ;  let 
that  boy  who  is  looking  on  the  floor,  out  of  the 
window  or  behind  him,  recall  his  wandering 
thoughts  to  the  business  before  him,  and  let  all 
eyes  be  directed  to  the  teacher  before  going  on  ; 
a  stop  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute  may  secure  good 
attention  for  half  an  hour. — «*  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine." 

That  boy  who  is  to  learn  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession, or  as  a  naturalist  would  learn  of  nature, 
must  first  learn  to  give  attention,  to  notice ;  so 
in  the  recitation-room,  and  you  want  your  pu- 
pils to  form  habits,  as  well  as  to  get  knowledge. 

8.  Teachers  should  be  careful  in  their  use  of 
language ;  first,  that  it  be  not  un grammatical. 
When  two  persons  who  are  together  during 
much  of  the  day,  as  two  members  of  the  same 
class,  two  chums  at  a  boarding  school,  or  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  wish  to  correct  their  English^ 
a  good  way  is  to  criticise  each  other,  and  the 
addition  of  a  fine  of  one  cent  for  each  mistake, 
is  a  great  sharpener  of  the  wits  for  preventing 
and  detecting  mistakes.  Let  the  teacher  correct 
the  mistakes  made  by  his  scholars  as  they  occur, 
or  else,  which  is  the  better  way,  note  them  down 
and  reserve  the  last  ten  minutes  of  each  day  for 
the  whole  school  to  correct  them.  Let  the  schol- 
ars also  at  the  same  time  correct  whatever  errors 
in  the  use  of  language  they  have  heard  during 
the  day.  It  is  wonderful  what  interest  they 
will  feel  in  this  exercise,  in  which  they  should 
be  required  to  show  why  the  phrases  corrected 
are  ungrammatical.  Second,  that  their  pronun- 
ciation be  correct  in  respect  to  accent  and  the 
proper  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  in 
each  word.  For  this  purpose  use  the  method 
of  criticism  spoken  of  above,  and  a  good  pro- 
nouncing dictionary,  Worcester's  or  Smart's. 
Third,  that  their  statements  be  clear,  embodying 
at  the  same  time  fullness  and  brevity.  To  have 
statements  clear,  ideas  must  be  definite  andN««\L 
arranged,  and  then,  \i  %u\t«AA&  ^ot^«  %x^  «^%^\.- 
ed,  there  mil  be  &  fxiXV  »xid  ^^\>f^  «x.^-t«M5vst^ 
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of  the  thought.  To  express  what  we  mean,  all 
we  mean,  and  nothing  more,  is  an  art  so  diffi- 
cult and  60  rarely  attained,  that  it  cannot  be 
expected  of  many  teachers.  Still,  it  is  well  to 
know  which  way  perfection  lies,  so  that  we  may 
tend  towards  it,  if  not  reach  it,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  must  not  deter  us  from  trying 
to  make  our  language  a  correct  picture  of  our 
thought.  Expression  as  an  art  must  be  studied 
by  teachers  ;  it  is  a  part  of  their  trade ;  and  I 
leave  it  for  others  to  determine  which  is  the 
better  teacher,  he  i»ho  has  ten  ideas  and  can 
state  none  of  them  clearly,  or  he  who  has  iive 
and  can  fully  express  them. 

This  fullness  of  expression  should  be  de- 
manded of  pupils.  Do  not  let  them,  in  reply 
to  questions,  give  ends  and  fragments  of  sen- 
tences only,  but  make  their  replies  propositions, 
sentences  containing  a  subject  and  predicate. 
Fourth,  that  their  articulation  be  distinct  and 
that  their  voices  have  sufficient  volume,  or  quan- 
tity. Distinctness  of  articulation  is  best  obtain- 
ed by  practice  on  the  elementary  sounds,  under 
a  good  teacher  of  elocution.  By  following  this 
fourth  direction  in  regard  to  language,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  follow  the  fifth.  Fifth,  avoid  re- 
petition of  your  questions  and  statements,  and 
of  the  scholars'  answers,  except  indeed  at  the 
dose  of  some  remarks,  you  wish  to  make  a  brief 
•ummary  of  what  has  been  said.  A  great  deal 
of  time  is  lost  in  many  schools  while  such  ques- 
tions and  replies  as  these  are  passing  to  and  fro 
between  teacher  and  scholars :  —  I  cannot  hear ; 
What  did  you  say  ?  Please  repeat ;  I  do  not 
understand,  now.  This  deadens  interest  and 
wastes  time.  First  be  sure  that  you  speak  bo 
as  to  be  easily  heard  by  all ;  then,  if  the  pupil 
does  not  hear,  pass  the  question  to  the  next. 
Speak  not  only  so  that  your  scholars  may  hear 
you  if  they  will,  but  so  that  they  cannot  help 
it  if  they  give  attention.  k. 

[to  bb  continued.] 


••  Dead  as  a  Hebbring." — The  herring  is  a 
delicate  fish.  Whenever  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
water,  even  though  it  receives  no  hurt,  it  gives 
a  squeak  and  immediately  expires  ;  and  though 
it  be  thrown  instantly  back  into  the  water,  it 
never  recovers.  Hence  the  proverb,  *•  Dead  as 
a  herring." 


An   1bi8hkan*b   Opinion  op  a  Yankee. — 
••  Bedad,  if  he  was  cast  away  on  a  desolate  is- 
land he'd  get  up  next  momin'  an'  go  round 
seJIin' maps  to  the  inhabitanta." 


From  the  Independent. 
The  Bac  of  Beans. 

In  a  country  village  of  New  England  there 
dwelt,  not  many  years  since,  a  lawyer  and  a 
physician,  both  intelligent,  educated  men ;  both 
members  of  the  same  church.  They  have  both 
passed  away,  but  not  without  doing  some  good 
in  the  world. 

Just  ten  years  ago  this  month,  one  frosty 
morning,  there  walked  into  that  village  a  little 
boy,  looking  very  tired  and  desolate.  His  gar- 
ments were  old,  but  neatly  patched  ;  his  hands 
and  face  were  clean  and  his  hair  smoothly  comb- 
ed ;  withal,  there  was  about  him  a  most  attrac- 
tive air  of  decent  poverty. 

So  thought  Dr.  A.,  as  he  drew  near  the  lad, 
who  had  seated  himself  upon  a  stone  opposite 
his  gate. 

•*  What  are  you  thinking  about  my  little 
man  r "  he  kindly  asked. 

The  boy  started,  stared  at  the  doctor  with  his 
great  brown  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say.  Can  it  be 
that  such  as  you  take  any  interest  in  me  ?  then 
the  tears  began  to  trickle  over  his  bronzed 
cheeks,  and  fell  fast  upon  his  patched  garments. 

The  doctor  was  moved.  He  patted  the  boy 
gently  on  his  head,  and  again  asked  what  he 
was  thinking  of.  The  child  teemed  reassured, 
and,  despite  his  choking  sobs,  exclaimed, 

•*  I  was  thinking,  if  God  would  only  open  a 
way  for  me  to  become  groat  and  good  like  you, 
how  I  might  help  my  dear  mother,  who  is  work- 
ing her  life  out  to  get  bread  for  her  children." 

The  doctor  himself  now  brushed  a  tear  from 
his  eye,  and  softly  said,  still  keeping  his  hand 
upon  the  boy's  head,  "  Good  you  can  certainly 
become ;  great,  too,  in  virtue ;  and  all  other 
greatness  God  is  able  to  add  thereto.  Take 
heart,  my  son  —  act  if  you  would  be.'* 

••  Oh,  sir,  if  you  would  only  help  me,"  ex- 
claimed the  lad,  springing  up  and  confronting 
his  new-found  friend  with  glowing  face  and 
ttparkling  eyes. 

The  graceful  attitude  of  the  child,  the  vigor 
of  his  expression,  the  seeming  firmness  of  his 
purpose,  turned  the  scale  with  the  doctor.  **  I 
do  not  need  you,  child,"  he  said,  •*  but  I  will 
take  you  and  give  you  a  start ;  may  God  help 
you  do  the  rest.  You  may  be  my  chore-boy. 
I  will  board,  clothe  and  teach  you  till  you  can 
do  better.  No  thanks,  lad  ;  but  take  my  horse 
to  the  stable  and  tend  him  carefully." 

The  boy  silently  obeyed,  and  his  benefactor 
turned  away.  The  hearts  of  both  were  full  of 
gratitude  ^-  the  child's  fox  his  new  found  home. 
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■Dd  its  donor's  for  the  rich  assursnce  that  helted,  the  polished  and  the  refined;  jet  he  U  not 
iras  but  doing  his  Maker's  bidding.  now  untrue  to  his  mother's  teachings ;  snd  now 

Neither  the  boy  nor  his  patron  had  ever  rea-  I  tven  he  grasps  her  homely  hand  just  as  wanoly 
MQ  to  regret  the  decision  of  tbat  rooming.  The  na  he  did  on  the  day  when  ho  took  from  il  the 
one  proved  a  kind  and  considerate  master,  the  liag  of  beans  wherewith  to  buy  his  first  gram- 
other  a  careful,  diligent  servant.     His  evenings  flar. 

the  boy  eagerly  spent  in  stud]',  and  quickly  cia^-  As  we  have  said  before,  his  kind  patione  have 
tered  all  the  branches  taught  in  district  schools,  ^one  to  their  reward;  went  before  the  poor 
Here  he  might  have  stopped,  despite  his  long-  ,lad  whom  they  cheered  had  rewarded,  by  his 
ings,  and  have  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  .ichievemcnts,  their  kindly  efforts  ;  but  we  doubt 
bumble,  honest  poverty,  had  not  a  most  trivial  iiot  from  heaven  they  look  down  with  loving 
incident  turned  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  hearts  upon  this  worthy  son  of  their  adoption. 
One  morning,  the  good  doctor,  in  his  daily  Child  of  penury,  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
visit  to  the  stable,  while  rummaging  in  his  hay-  i  sons.  He  who  runnolb  winneth  the  race, 
maw,  stumbled  upon  a  bag  full  of  beans  —  a  Man  of  means,  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
hair  bushel  ot  nice,  fresh  beans.    Here  was  a  '  waters,"     '•  God  lovelh  a  cheerful  giver." 

mystery.      How  came  they  there !     To  whom  

did  they  belong  !      Was  there  anything  wrong  For  tlir  School mMter. 

abonlit?     Hiswife  could  tell  him  nothmg  ;  so  ^  Cyolopffldiaa. 

he  neKl  had  recourse  to  James.     Theboycolor- 

ed,  hcMtated,  stammered,  and  then  was  silent  I  "'   O"^^"^"'"^'"   °'  ^''"''"^™  """^ng  the 

altogether.  I 

A  faint  suspicion  dashed  across  the  doctor's  ' 
mind.    Could  it  be?     No!  he  flung  the  idea  ' 
from  him  at  once.     Honesty  was  sUmped  upon  i '"''  ^^•^"<^^»."  "h"^l'  constituted,  with  the  an- 
every  feature  of  that  manly  face.  "^'"''  '*>«  '""'"^  "^  education  for  the  higher 

,  ■  .  classes  of  citizens.     These  seven  arts  and  sci- 

The  boy  seemed  to  ttad,  by  intuition,   hisi  _         „    „  -.i. 

'    ,  ,  '      ' ,      i?nces  were  grammar,  arithmetic,  gcomelrv,  mu- 

everr  taoueht.      Again  he  put  himself  in  the,  .  .  j-  ,    .-  ,     <   .    ■  '    rwt. 

^  "         ,       .  sic,   astronomy,   dialectic*  and  rhetoric.    The 

half-tragic  attitude  of  hia  first  appeal  to  the  ,   .  j        .,  »  i,  , 

~^       »  .,.,,■,,       ,..  word  IS  now  used  as  the  name  ot  a  work  de- 


-  consisted  in  tho  "  seven  liberal  ai 


o  contain  a  summary  of  human  know- 


doctot,  knd   exclaimed,  "  A  thitf!      No ;  I'd  i  ■ 

sooner  die  than  touch  whst  did  not  belong  'd,,    ,         i  i  ,   ,■    „  j 

,_        ,  ,  ...  ledge,  Blphabelicaily  arranged, 

me.    Those  beans  my  mother  saved  to  help  mc-       ,         .  ,   ,  i„  .    ■  a  . 

,     .  '         .  ,       „  ,  ■  .    .      A  nephew  of  the  great  I'lato  is  supposed  to 

buy  k  Lktu  grammar  with.    Do  you  think  IL  .„      ,1,     c    .  r.     i        j-        li- 

'  .  ^  ,  ,  ,  .       ,     ihave  written  the  first  Cyclopa'dia.    His  name 

could  be  untrue  to  Mi«A  a  mother  s  teachings?  „        .  ,.        ,   „.  .      . 

,,„,,,,  ^      ,  waaSpeusippuB,  and  he  called  his  work  Diofoooi 

•'No,  my  lad,     said  the  doctor,  firmly  grasp-  ,  '^.,    '„  ,  ■        „        .  .1-.       .,. 

,.'',',  ,    '  „r     Ion  pert  l^n  Projmateiaa  Ilamoion.     The  J/«(o- 

me  hi*  hand,  "  and  vi-ur  mother  may  well  bi'     .    .,  ,      ,.     ,  ,„.  .  j  r.    1        i- 

,     ,         ,                    1.         r      ,.      u                      '■'"  f-alnralti  of  i'linv  was  a  noted  Cycloptedia 
proud  of  tucn  a  son.     Henceforth  the  way  ta\_^ .__,  _, ,/ .,._,j  ,_,_,__   ,_ 


learning  ahall  be  no  thorny  one  to  you,  if  friends 


■jS  ancient  times.    It  contained  articles,  longer 


ui  n..„.,.o.,  ^.i  twenty  thousand  matters  of  im- 
"  '     '  iportance,  as  was  stated  in  its  preface,  and  the 

So  it  proved.  Tho  physician  and  the  lawye*  material  was  drawn  from  two  thousand  volumes. 
weot  Jumd  in  hand  in  such  works  of  benevo-  Astronomy,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy. 
lence ;  the  large  heart  of  the  one  and  thu  abun- '  (.otany,  mineralogy,  medical  science,  arts,  agri- 
daat  memns  of  the  other  went  well  together,  culture,  all  came  within  the  compass  of  hia  7/m- 
Tbdr  kiadly  interest  and  good  advice  cheered  (0^,0  fjatiirnlia. 

00  the  atragglmg  boy.  Books  he  had  in  abun-  The  earliest  of  the  modem  eyclopscdias  wor- 
dance;  .nd  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  be-  j^y  of  note  was  AUted's  elaborate  work,  pub- 
pn  hia  atudenl  career  amongst  new  scenes  and  i^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  gf  f>^^  Philoiophici  En- 
Isce*.  their  influence  found  him  a  pUce  where  ^y^i„pjjia,  four  volumes,  published  at  Herbora, 
lis  native  power  coulU  begin  to  carve  out  his  i620,  and  afterwards  at  Lyons  in  1649,  under 
"•••tiT-  the  title  of  Scienlianim   Omnium  Encyclopttdia. 

Th«t  destiny  ia  now  well  assured.    The  for-  Soon  after  the  year  1600  appeared  the  Do  Dij- 
lom,  distrusting  chore-boj  is  now  the  self-pos-  nilate  eC  Aur/minlii  SnrnliarMm,  and  in  1G20  tbe 
sesaed,  honored  professor.     Nature  had  given  Xovum   Organum  ^lenfiarum  ol  \im&  '^aftou. 
hia  ■  comely  person.  Mid  the  fraces  have  been  These  works  weieuotl&r^e,  \>ul  "wete  tWft  »ai. 
Usd  to  hia.    His  borne  it  amongst  the  educa-  'valuable  in  "  deep  Kvd  acutft  ttwritaniC'    "^^ 
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here  we  find  the  foundation  of  a  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  sciences. 

From  this  time  cyclopsedias  have  become  nu- 
merous; some  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  and  uninformed,  some  written  with 
the  object  of  bringing  universal  knowledge  into 
systematic  order. 

The  first  English  cyclopaedia  was  the  Lexicon 
Technicum,  or  **  An  Universal  Dictionary  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences/'  by  John  Harris,  (two  vol- 
umes, London,  170C-10).  This  was  principally 
limited  to  the  mathematics  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences. The  first  great  English  cyclopaedia  of 
real  merit  was  the  •'  Cyclopedia"  of  Ephraim 
Chambers,  (two  large  folio  volumes,  London, 
1728).  Within  eighteen  years  five  editions  were 
published,  and  it  was  soon  translated  into  French 
and  Italian.  The  great  modem  work  of  this 
sort,  •*  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  Dr.  Coetlogou's  •«  Universal 
History  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  (London,  1745). 
The  eighth  and  last  edition  of  this  immense  work 
— the  Encyclopaedia  Britanmca, — has  been  pub- 
lished during  the  last  eight  years,  by  A.  and  C. 
Black,  Edinburgh,  and  Little  &  Brown,  Boston. 
It  consists  in  twenty-two  large  quarto  volumes, 
with  supplement,  general  index,  and  numerous 
engravings.  Elaborate  articles  have  been  fur- 
nished for  this  great  work  by  the  most  distin- 
guished English  and  American  authors ;  but  its 
high  price  will  prevent  it  from  receiving  an  ex- 
tended circulation  among  the  masses. 

'Jlie  list  of  the  principal  English  and  Ameri- 
can cyclopaedias  which  have  appeared  within 
about  thirty  years,  makes  an  average  of  nearly 
one  every  year. 

Of  these,  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana  is  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  widely  circulated. 
It  was  first  published  in  1829-'32,  in  thirteen 
volumes.  An  appendix  was  added  in  1847. 
This  work  was  founded,  principally,  on  the 
German  Convereatione- Lexicon,  and  cannot  be 
called  fully  an  American  lexicon. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  George  Ripley 
end  Charles  A.  Dana,  gentlemen  well  known  to 
the  American  literary  world,  as  editors,  and  to 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  as  publishers,  for 
the  first  complete  American  cyclopaedia.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  work  to  which  reference 
is  here  made,  is  the  New  American  Cyclopaidia. 
This  valuable  repository  of  useful  knowledge 
will  be  comprised  in  sixteen  volumes,  the  thir- 
teenth of  which  is  recently  from  the  press.  The 
irork  is  edited  with  great  ability  and  impartiali- 
O^  sad  pubUahed  in  excellent  style,  at  a  low 


price.    It  can  be  obtained  at  from  $3.00  to  $4.50 
a  volume,  according  to  the  style  of  binding. 

It  is  very  full  in  aU  its  departments,  compris- 
ing, among  many  others,  history,  geography, 
biography,  politics,  government,  natural  histo- 
rji  physiology,  chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy, 
technology,  and  the  useful  application  of  sci- 
ence to  the  arts  of  life.  There  will  be  found, 
when  the  work  is  completed,  something  like 
forty  thousand  different  articles,  yet  the  whole  is 
a  model  of  neatness,  compactness  and  conden- 
sation. At  the  same  time  the  most  lucid  order 
prevails  throughout  the  volumes.  It  gives  us 
accurate  and  reliable  information  of  the  latest 
character.  And  the  amount  of  matter  is  truly 
astonishing.  It  will  consist  in  about  twelve 
thousand  pages,  and  each  page  contains  about 
four  times  as  many  words  as  a  page  iu  ordinary 
books.  The  entire  work  will  give,  therefore,  as 
much  matter  as  a  good  library  of  two  hundred 
common  duodecimo  volumes. 

We  notice  particularly  in  the  last  volume 
(thirteenth)  the  articles  on  Providence,  Phikt' 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  William  Penn,  Peter  the 
Great,  PJtotography ,  Printing,  Prison,  Political 
Economy,  This  volume  includes  the  alphabet 
from  Par.  to  Red, 

As  the  work  is  now  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  —  in  spite  of  the  general  depression 
of  the  book  business,  owing  to  the  war, —  will 
probably  be  brought  to  a  close  within  the  com- 
ing year,  we  would  urge  upon  our  school  com- 
mittees and  teachers  the  importance  of  securing 
it  for  our  public  schools.  Fifty  dollars  cannot 
be  expended  more  wisely  or  usefully  than  in  the 
purchase  of  this  library  for  every  school  in  the 
State.  It  is  a  repository  of  an  immense  variety 
of  useful  information,  m. 


A  Prayer. 

If  always  on  the  thorns  my  feet  must  tread. 

And  heavy  clouds  hang  darkly  o'er  my  head ; 

If  all  the  sunshine  from  my  life  depart. 

And  cold,  gray  ashes  lie  upon  my  heart ; 

If  all  my  hopes,  like  swift-winged  birds,  must  fly, 

And  every  flower  of  promise  droop  and  die  ; 

If  always  through  a  mist  of  gathering  tears 

My  eyes  watch  sadly  for  the  coming  years. 

Oh,  Father,  when  Death's  river  I've  passed  o'er. 

And  my  feet  stand  upon  the  further  shore. 

Shall  not  Thy  seal  upon  my  forehead  be, 

"  Perfect  through  suffering,"  purified  by  Thee  ? 

MYJITA  MAY. 


Women  should  set. good  examples,  for  the 
men  are  always  following  them. 
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From  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
Of  Hobbies  and  their  Biders. 

BY  JOHN   UAXCOCK. 

Etb&t  man,  except  here  and  there  an  indi- 
Tidual  made  of  raw  clay,  rides  his  hobby ;  and 
the  chief  difference  between  men  is,  that  the 
hobbies  of  some  are  higher,  and  are  ridden  at  a 
more  reckless  rate  than  those  of  others.  It  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  universality  of  this  variety  of 
the  equine  species  that  has  enabled  the  greatest 
vhter  of  modem  fiction  to  set  forth  a  character 
by  trotting  him  up  and  down  before  us  a  few 


within  reach  of  his  benevolent  spray.  The  emo- 
tional part  of  his  being  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  developed  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  in- 
tellectual. Whether  his  theory  is  the  result  of 
his  one-sided  development,  or  the  development 
the  result  of  the  theory,  is  hard  to  be  determin- 
ed. 

Brown  is  something  of  an  orator  also,  and  he 
never  fails,  as  Chadband  would  say,  **  to  im- 
prove the  occasion,"  that  will,  with  any  sort  of 
decency,  permit  him  to  give  utterance  to  the 
great  thoughts  and  fervent  feelings  that  are  al- 
ways surging  about  within  him.      To  sec  him 


times  on  hi»  hobby,  that  the  picture,  consistent  "'  *^  niomine  opening  of  his  school  ride  up  to 
in  .11  ita  parts  and  perfect  in  its  distribution  of  j*^"  P"P"'  °".'"«  ^"^^y-  ''>'.<'  "  ^°'"'  ""^  '"l'»"* 


light  and  bhade,  is  impressed  on  our  memories 
forever  as  a  living  reality. 


knight  charging  upon  a  solid  column  of  infan- 
try, and  discharge  at  their  angelic  heads  and 


The  peculiarity  of  hobby-riders  is,  that  they '  *'«"'«."  P^^"'  bail-storm  of  moral  axioms  and 


all  ride  in  a  circle,  and  this  circle  is  always 
growing  narrower.  And  it  is  not  void  both  of 
amusement  and  instruction,  to  look  abroad  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  sec  each  man  pacing 
around  on  his  own  little  bark-mill  circuit,  so- 
lemnly persuaded  that  all  men  who  do  not  trav- 
el in  his  narrow  track,  are  much  to  be  pitied  and 
decidedly  wrong-headed  individuals. 

But  of  all  hobbies,  those  ridden  by  school- 
masters are  the  most  obstinate,  and  oftcnest 
found  with  the  bits  in  their  teeth. 

Our  friend  Brown  is  a  popular  teacher  in  a 
large  school.  He  is  a  remarkably  adroit  throw- 
er of  dufft,  which  is  apt  to  get  into  people's 
eyes,  and,  as  a  consequence.  Brown  looms  up 
in  the  mist  a  very  Socrates  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  Bruwn  rides  the  sleekest  and  surcst- 
iboted  of  all  hobbies — the  moral  suasion  hobby. 
He  believes,  or  Ba3'8  he  does,  (which  amounts 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  with  parents), 
that  children  are  little  angels  ;  and  that  the  old- 
er they  grow  the  more  angelic  they  become. 
(Provided  they  are  brought  up  according  to 
Brown's  recipe.)  Our  friend  is  as  much  oppoH- 
ed  to  coercion  in  the  government  of  a  school,  as 


reflections, —  pumping  up  from  a  convenient  and 
capacious  reservoir  that  water  to  the  eyes  he 
deems  necessary  to  convince  them  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  love  he  has  for  them  and  their 
welfare,  is  a  performance  worth  considering. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  after  all  this  show 
of  interest  and  the  lecturing  upon  morals  they 
receive,  that  our  friend's  pupils  with  a  perversi- 
ty certainly  unbecoming  angelic  natures,  seem 
inclined  to  hold  him  and  his  preaching  in  deri- 
sion ;  and  his  tears  even  do  not  escape  slighting 
remark.  The  fact  is,  his  hobby  does  not  seem 
to  work  well  in  the  long  run  (and  hobbies  some- 
how never  do  seem  to  work  well  in  the  long 
run).  His  school  is  the  worst  possible.  For 
lack  of  the  strong  restraining  arm,  profanity, 
obscenity  and  falsehood  have  but  little  check, 
except  such  as  home  influences  may  exert.  As 
a  teacher,  his  pupils  view  him  with  contempt. 
In  short,  were  we  a  trustee  of  schools,  Brown 
is  the  last  man  we  should  permit  to  ride  into 
our  bailiwick  and  stall  his  horse  tliere. 

Our  friend  Smith  rides  a  horse  of  an  entirely 
different  color.  In  him  the  outer  man  is  a  fair 
type  of  the  inner  spirit.     To  look  at  him  you 


the  reddest  of  red-hot  Secessionists  is  to  coer- 1  might  suppose  him  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
cion  in  the  national  government.  His  govern- 1 the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  so  granitic  and 
ing  —  if  it  can  be  called  governing  —  is  all  done '  gritty  is  his  whole  appearance.  He  don't  be- 
through  those  forms  of  the  imperative  mode  jlieve  in  sentiment  and  moral  preaching  to  school 
which  denote  exhortation,  entreaty  and  persua- '  children.  He  does  believe  in  total  depravity, 
fion.     Commanding  is  omitted  as  savoring  of;  and  practices  on  that  belief.     If  he  sets  one 


portion  of  scripture  before  all  others,  it  is  the 
advice  of  Solomon  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
rod.      He  is  just,  but  his  justice  is  not  much 
tempered  with  the  sweet  qualities  ol  tev^it^'^. 
He  prides  himselt  on  b\a  &leiniie^««    1\v^  ox^«t 
bling  oyer  Mnd  drenching  everjr  one  who  comes' of  his  school  is  excellent, "but Via "WiC\XA.M\OTi% ^x^. 


tyranny. 

The  sweetness  of  Brown's  disposition  has  no 
parallel  in  the  saccharine  juices  of  nature.  His 
good  will  toward  all  mankind  in  its  juvenile 
jears,  like  a  perennial  fountain,  is  always  bi^b-/ 
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dull  and  uninteresting.  The  truth  is,  he  has 
disciplined  the  life  out  of  his  pupils.  Their  ve- 
ry intellects  seem  to  be  paralyzed  into  a  sort  of 
torpor  by  some  invisible  but  terrible  pressure. 
But  as  the  most  despotic  government  is  prefer- 
able to  anarchy,  so  Smith's  school  far  excels 
that  of  his  co -laborer,  Brown. 

Then  we  have  hobbyists  in  instruction  as  well 
as  government.  Of  all  who  ride  an  instruction 
hobby,  Jones  rides  the  tallest  —  the  mathemati- 
cal. Although  a  member  of  church  in  good 
standing,  Jones  indulges  himself  at  times  in  a 
kind  of  hamiless  and  unmeaning  scepticism ; 
for  he  will  tell  you  in  his  moments  of  confidence, 
in  a  hesitating  kind  of  way,  that  he  don't  know, 
after  all,  whether  there  are  any  truths  except 
those  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
In  fact,  he  is  pretty  well  assured  in  his  own 
mind  there  arc  not.  Hence,  with  a  narrowness 
of  mind  inexcusable,  he  underestimates  the  val- 
ue of  all  other  knowledge,  and  does  what  he 
can,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  induce  his 
pupils  to  sympathize  with  his  limited  views. 

He  states  to  tliem  with  an  intense  degree  of 
grim  satisfaction  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
enthusiasm,  that  among  the  vast  number  of  er- 
rors floating  about  in  the  universe,  theie  are  a 
few  established  truths  —  truths  which  no  one 
can  doubt ;  such  as  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  the 
square  of  the  hypothcnuse  is  equal  to  the  squares 
of  the  other  two  sides.  And  >ou  would  almost 
be  persuaded  to  conclude  from  his  earnest  man- 
ner, that  it  is  the  consolation  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  solidity  of  these  and  kindred 
truths,  that  alone  renders  life  tolerable.  Hold- 
ing out  to  his  pupils,  as  an  incentive,  that  they 
may  attain  the  giddy  intellectual  height  of  one 
day  demonstrating  these  truths  for  themselves, 
or,  failing  that,  become  expert  business  men,  he 
leads  their  tender  minds  up  and  down  long  col- 
umns of  figures,  to  arrive  at  whose  sum  would 

'  make  the  head  of  a  practical  accountant  ache. 
He  puts  them  through  problems  in  mental  arith- 
metic, to  which  the  old  Greek  problem  of  Achil- 
les and  the  Tortoise  is  the  merest  child's  play. 
Goods  are  bought  in  the  most  extraordinary 
quantities,  running  into  fractions  **  that  like  a 
woundod  snake,  drag  their  slow  length  along," 
which,  after  most  afiecting  losses,  are  sold  at 
prices  expressed  in  other  fractions  most  com- 
plex, both  common  and  decimal,  by  which  a 
per  cent,  is  gained  on  the  whole  that  would 
make  even  an  army  contractor  open  his  eyes. 

Jj^iis  Jones  Jefids  his  pupils  from  one  perplexing 


and  useless  difficulty  to  another,  until  he  has 
introduced  them  to  the  virtues  and  powers  of 
the  unknown  x.  Having  reached  which  point, 
especially  if  he  be  teaching  in  a  country  district, 
his  scholars  leave  school,  inwardly  persuaded 
they  have  reached  the  Ultima  Thule  of  human 
knowledge, —  but  in  fact  knowing  almost  noth- 
ing that  can  be  of  the  least  value  to  them  in  the 
conduct  of  life.-  Without  a  taste  for  any  litera- 
ture above  the  flashiest  and  trashiest,  they  are 
neither  the  wiser  nor  the  better  for  their  so-call- 
ed  education. 

We  have  yet  enough  hobbies  left  to  equip  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  which  we  should  like  to 
trot  out  for  your  readers'  inspection,  but  you 
could  ill  afford  the  ground  for  their  exhibition. 
We  therefore  close  with  this  moral :  School- 
masters who  are  riding  hobbies  should  dismount 
and  walk  the  remainder  of  their  days.  The 
true  teacher  is  a  harmoniously  developed  man— 
a  sound  man — running  injto  no  absurd  excesses ; 
equally  removed  from  a  puling  sentimentality 
or  a  harsh  severity  in  his  government ;  not  nar- 
row in  his  instruction,  but  loving  all  knowledge 
with  a  generous  enthusiasm ;  and,  above  all, 
strongly  addicted  to  common  sense. 


Xiove'B  Iiook. 


BY  ROSE  E.  D ALTON. 


A  LOOK  there  is  that  gains  the  heart — it  is  the 

look  of  Love ; 
Surpassing  far  vain  Pleasure's  smile,  its  source  is 

from  above. 
Howe*cr  proud  Beauty  may  enchant,  it  often  will 

betray. 
And  Pleasure's  smile  may  be  a  light  to  lead  us  far 

astray. 

The  look  of  love  which  kindness  gives,  can  bid  oor 
cares  depart. 

It  sheds  anew  the  dawn  of  hope  within  the  griev- 
ing heart ; 

Warmly  it  lingers  in  the  breast,  and  stamps  its 
signet  there ; 

It  animates  the  drooping  thought  and  drives  awaj 
despair. 

Can  heav*n  afford  a  purer  joy,  than  sweet  affectioa 

feels, 
When  mid  the  strife  and  wounds  of  life  it  cherishes 

and  heals  ? 
The  look  of  Love  imparts  a  ray  so  cheering  and 

divine. 
That,  surely,  it  must  be  the  beam  which  lights  up 

heaven's  ihiine. 
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BY  JOB,  THB  JBRSET  MUTE. 


I  hftTe  now  before  me  number  four  of  volume 
one  of  the  Gallaiidet  Guide  and  Deaf  Mutes* 
Companion, —  by  the  way,  too  many  names  for 
one  paper,  and  a  amall  sheet  at  that.  This  jour- 
nal profesaes  to  be  •*  independent  in  all  things, 
deToted  to  the  interests  of  deaf  mutes  in  par- 
ticular," but  designed  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  keep 
both  deaf  and  hearing  people  advised  of  what 
is  going  on  at  home  and  abroad.  The  name 
Omllmndet  is  derived  from  an  eminent  teacher, 
who  introduced  into  America  the  system  of 
teaching  the  deaf- dumb  to  read  and  write.  I 
may  here  remark  that  this  Gallaudet  married 
his  first  ward,  Sophia  Fowler ;  and  lived  to  see 
one  of  his  sons  (hearing,  of  course,)  mamed  to 
a  deaf  lady,  who  was  educated  at  the  New 
York  Institution. 

The  number  of  the  Guide  before  me,  leads  off 
with  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  deaf- dumb 
Randolph,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  John  Ran- 
dolph, copied,  it  seems,  from  the  New  York 
Ledger,    He  died  of  heart-break,  caused  by  dis- 
appointment in  love.    On  page  two,  I  notice  a 
little  bit  of  composition  by  «•  D.  P.  Clark,  Pe- 
terboro',  N.  H.,"  headed  ••  How  to  make  good 
yeast,"  which  is  well  worded,  considering  the 
infirmity  of  the  writer.      Next  comes  a  column 
and  a  quarter  of  talk  on  •*  The  deaf  and  dumb 
going  to  school  with  hearing  and  speaking  chil- 
dren," by  A.  Wolverine,  a  deaf  mute,  whose 
parents  were  also  deaf,  both  of  them.    Wolver- 
ine studied  under  the  late  Dr.  Gallaudet  six 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  returned 
home  to  live  with  his  parents.    Desirous  to  learn 
more,  he  went  to  a  ditiriet  school,  and  there 
prosecuted  his  studies,  surrounded  by  hearing- 
speaking  children  of  both  sexes,  some  of  whom, 
he  says,  could  finger- chat  with  him.    The  com- 
munication aforesaid  is  novel,  as  being  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  at  self-improvement  in  such  a 
school.      Being  well  written,   and  having  no 
deaf-dumb  idiom,  although  perhaps  it  wants  a 
little  improvement,  no  one  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  deaf- dumb  teaching  would  sus- 
pect it  to  be  the  production  of  a  mute. 

••  To  begin  with  my  early  education,"  writes 

Wolverine,  ♦•  at  the  age  of  six  years  I  followed 

my  playmates  plumb  into  the  school-house, 

where  I  was  first  taught  penmanship.    I  after- 

ward«  weaf  to  itocowotudly,  und  there  Jenmed  \ 

8 


FortheSchoolmmrter.  I  ♦he  elements  of  arithmetic.     The  teacher  was 

Teaohinff  the  Deaf-Dumb  in  Common  Sc]iool8.kiot  acquainted  with  the  sign  language,  and 

hence  he  taught  me  arithmetic,  especially  divi- 
sion, in  an  awkward  way. 

**  From  my  parents  I  learned  addition,  multi- 
plication and  subtraction,  and  then .  the  con- 
struction of  short  sentences  before  I  went  to 
Hartford.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  I  was  placed 
at  the  Hartford  school,  and  remained  there  for 
six  years.  The  winter  following  my  dismissal 
from  school  I  went  to  the  district  school,  which 
was,  in  most  respects,  as  good  as  the  Academy. 
There  1  found  myself  among  young  ledies  and 
gentlemen,  who  were  as  little  acquainted  with 
the  branches  of  study  they  were  entering  upon 
as  I  had  been,  previous  to  my  admittance  as  a 
scholar  in  Hartford." 

Further  on  he  writes  :  **  I  carefully  read  a 
lesson  in  history,  and  then,  without  looking  in 
the  book,  wrote  an  abstract  of  what  I  had  read, 
including  the  dates  of  the  occurrences  as  I  found 
them  in  the  book.  The  abstract  was  by  the 
teacher  looked  over  and  corrected ;  and  some- 
times alterations  were  made  in  style.  In  arith- 
metic, I  was  sometimes  assisted  by  the  teacher, 
who,  in  writing,  proposed  questions  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  And 
I  sometimes  exercised  myself  in  essay -writing, 
with  what  success  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell. 

<*  Out  of  school-hours,  far  from  being  blue- 
devilled,  I  carried  on  commerce  in  writing  with 
the  boys  and  girls,  several  of  whom  could  use 
the  finger  language.  I  had  to  reduce  my  idea* 
to  writing  in  this  communion  of  mind  with 
mind ;  so  that  I  came  on  rapidly  in  my  learning. 
Thus  did  I  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  writ- 
ten language,  my  stock  of  sign-language,  that 
curse  of  the  educated  deaf-dumb,  growing  small 
by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 

So  far  Wolverine.  His  success  in  language 
goes  to  show  that  if  his  fellow- sufferers  do  like- 
wise, they  will  reap  a  golden  harvest.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  parents  of  mute  children 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  mute  schools, 
should  not  send  them  to  the  common  school, 
together  with  hearing  children,  during  the  win- 
ter months.  As  a  general  thing,  the  compoai- 
tions  of  the  educated  mutes  are  intensely  deaf- 
dumb  in  form  of  expression;  that  is  to  say,  char- 
acterized by  the  peculiarities  of  thought  insepa* 
rably  connected  with  the  deaf-dumb  condition 
: ".  which  they  are  bom.  By  going  to  the  com- 
mon school  and  writing  per  force  at  all  times 
with  hearing  scholats,  the  %ii\ifi»Xft^  tdmXjm  ^*wi!!^ 
be  eni^bled  to  (rr«tcome  ^wx  dft%l-^^QssW«n^' 
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The  case  of  the  late  Mina  Ellen  G.  Martin  is  an 
instance  in  point.  Educated  in  a  mute  school, 
where  thinking  by  signs,  and  not  by  words,  as 
is  customary  with  hearing  people,  cannot  fail  to 
deepen  the  deaf-dumbisros  in  thought,  senti- 
ment and  form  of  expression, —  educated,  I  say, 
in  such  a  school.  Miss  Martin  thought  and  wrote 
like  a  bona  fide  deaf  mute ;  but  duiing  her  visit 
to  her  relatiyes,  her  mother  wisely  made  her  go 
daily  to  the  common  school,  until  she  had  fair- 
ly advanced  out  of  the  deaf- dumb  condition. 
By  many  persons  who  have  »een  her  letters,  she 
is  pronounced  a  beautiful  writer. 

I  have  read  some  portions  of  a  letter  written 
by  a  deaf  lady  down  South,  who,  having  left  a 
mute  school,  with  her  mind  none  the  better  for 
discipline,  was  obliged  to  contine  herself  to  the 
use  of  the  finger  language  wholly  —  no  signs 
whatever  at  all.  In  her  we  now  fee  the  scholar 
and  the  lady  joined,  with  the  supplement  of  the 
good  woman,  which  is  all  that  humanity  can 
arrive  at  in  this  imperfect  state.  It  is  remarked 
of  John  R.  Burnet,  the  deaf  poet  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  author  of  the  **  Tales  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  published  several  years  agu,  that  the 
surprising  accuracy  of  language  to  which  he  has 
attained,  is  accounted  for  by  the  efforts  of  his 
sister,  Emma,  to  correct  and  perfect  his  literary 
taste.  The  same  may  be  said  of  **  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,"  author  of  **  Jack,  the  Happy  Mute." 

In  cities,  it  is  observed  that  the  advanced 
mutes  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with 
speaking  people,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  aversion  to  mingling  in  their  society,  as  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  to  spell  out,  letter  by 
letter,  by  the  fingers.  Their  association  with 
their  own  kind  devours  no  small  portion  of  their 
limited  (in  consequence  of  their  deaf-dumbness) 
knowledge  of  written  language.  The  habit  of 
sign-making  indisposes  the  mind  for  thinking 
by  words  and  taking  in  words  as  they  are  spell- 
ed or  written  out. 

Let  the  parents  or  friends  of  educated  mutes 
place  them  in  the  common  school  after  their 
term  at  the  mute  institution  is  ended,  and  the 
teacher  will  clean  them  of  the  errors  of  speech 
current  among  the  deaf- dumb.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  necessity  for  sign-making  on  the  part  of 
those  mutes  who  have  left  the  deaf-dumb  school. 
Let  them  address  themselves  to  the  task  of  com- 
paring their  own  language  with  that  which  is 
universal,  and  rooting  out  its  deaf-dumb  idioms. 

I  once  conversed  with  two  mute  sisters,  whose 
conversation  was  carried  on  by  the  fingers,  al- 

(bougb  tfi^ir  grnmmntiQfiil  bhaderfi  were  lu4i- 


crous  enough  to  set  a  whole  nation  in  roars  of 
laughter.  Not  a  sign  did  they  remember,  from 
their  great  distance  from  the  period  when  they 
first  learned  a  sign  for  a  common  noun.  If  their 
friends  had  sent  tliem  to  the  common  school  af- 
ter the  completion  of  their  asylum  education, 
they  might  have  made  a  respectable  figure  in  so- 
ciety. I  mean  here,  respectable  in  reference  to 
the  command  of  language.  Not  iong  ago,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  former  pupil,  who  boasted 
no  strong  mind.  The  manner,  however,  showed 
that  the  writer  had  gone  the  whole  length  of  the 
expression,  **  per$everentia  vincet  omnia."  After 
a  stay  of  seven  years  in  a  mute  institution,  she 
was  made  to  attend  a  district  school,  where  the 
errors  of  her  former  education  were  weeded  out. 
In  her  case,  as  in  some  others,  a  district  achool 
education  perfects  what  a  mute  asylum  educa- 
tion begins. 


For  tUe  Seboolmuter. 
The  Wingless  Oraaahopper  of  California. 

The  following  account  of  this  singular  textu* 
pid  is  taken  from  a  contribution  to  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and 
is  from  the  pen  of  Edward  P.  VoUum,  M.  D., 
U.  S.  A. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  adds  one  other 
member  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  the  short  list 
of  tobacco  eaters.  We  have  now  the  tobacco 
worm,  man,  and  the  wingless  grasshopper,  in 
this  strange  list.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, that  this  grasshopper  that  eats  tobacco 
with  such  impunity  is  entirely  unaffected  by 
poisonous  agents.  It  is  certainly  no  •argument 
in  favor  of  the  human  tobacco  chewer,  nor  an 
apology  for  him,  that  a  California  grasshopper, 
that  will  •*  devour  with  avidity  and  perfect  im- 
punity "  vegetables  smeared  with  a  **  mixture  of 
strychnia,  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  croton 
oil  and  lamp  oil,"  will  eat  tobacco  without  in- 
jury. It  mighty  nevertheless,  prove  injurious  to 
the  human  system.  m. 

**  Grasshoppers  have  infested  many  parts  of 
California  from  the  earliest  days  of  which  there 
is  any  record,  and  they  have  appeared  so  regu- 
larly and  abundantly  as  to  be  regarded  in  some 
places  as  an  ineradicable  plague.  The  Digger 
Indians  seem  to  have  been  long  habituated  to 
use  them  as  an  article  of  food,  and  relish  them 
as  much  as  any  kind  of  subsistence  they  have. 
The  winged  as  well  as  the  wingless  variety  are 
collected  by  them  for  winter  use.  Both  kinds 
are  captured  by  sinking  large  pits  and  firing  the 
gri^  in  1^  Urge  circle  n^o^nd  then\<«     To  escape 
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the  fire  and  smoke,  the  grasshoppers  take  to  the 
pit.  when  they  are  kUled  hy  combustibles  being 
thrown  npon  them.      Formerly,  the  winged 
grasshoppers  were  common  in  Shasta  valley; 
but  in  the  summer  of  1856  they  gave  way  to  the 
Urge  wirfgless  kind,  which  have  increased  in 
numbers  every  year  since,  tiU  the  summer  of 
1«60,  when  they  were  more  destructive  than 
fcver  before.     During  the  last  three  years  they 
haTB  appeared  in  Fall  River  vaUey,  but  were 
only  in  destructive  numbfer  last  summer.    They 
always  have  their  origin  in  sheltered  parts  of 
ralleys,  where  the  temperature  is  higher  in  win- 
ter  than  the  neighboring  districts  over  which 
which  they  roam  in  summer.     In  Shasta  valley 
they  breed  from  or  near  alkaUne  flats,  where 
the  ground  never  freezes;   and  in  Fall  Kiver 
valley,  they  invariably  start  from  the  most  shel- 
tered part  of  it.     In  Shasta  valley,  after  they 
commence  migrating,   they  always  go   to  the 
south  or  souihwestwatd  ;  while  in  Fall  River 
vaUey,  their  course  is  northward.     In  both  pla- 
ces they  leave  mountains  behind  them  and  tra- 
verse a  level  district ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  cause  of  the  difference  of  direction  pursu- 
ed by  them  in  the  two  valleys.     In  migrating 
thty  are  turned  aside  by  mountains.    Though 
they  have  been  in  Shasta  valley  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1856.  they  have  been  confined  to  it,  and 
have  not  crossed  any  of  the  mountains  which 
separate  it  from  other  valleys.    The  windings  of 
a  river  may  turn  them  from  their  course  a  little ; 
but  if  a  stream  lay  across  their  route,  or  if  em- 
braced in  a  bend  of  it,  they  plunge  into  the  wa- 
ter, in  which  vast  numbers  are  destroyed,  though 
a  few  get  over.    They  can  be  driven  by  any  rat- 
tling noUe,  and  are  very  timid,  alarm  spreading 
rapidly  through  a  considerable  host  of  them  ; 
but  the  fright  once  over,  they  invariably  return 
to  their  original  course. 


For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 
Moral  Inatruction. 


i« 


That  part  of  an  education  which  will  be  of 
the  most  benefit  to  the  child  in  coming  life  is  of- 
ten neglected  by  many  of  our  teachers.    I  refer 
to  moral  culture,  and  the  formation  of  right 
habits.    The  child  should  be  taught  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error, 
and  the  habits  of  acting  from  principle  formed, 
so  that  the  imagination,  passions  and  affections 
may  be  taught  to  bow  to  the  decisions  of  rea- 
son, and  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of  an  en* 
lightened,  cultivated  conscience.    The  motives 
to  be  addressed,  in  controlling  and  directing  thfr 
elementary  education  of  children,   should  be 
such  as  we  should  wish  to  have  control  their 
actions  in  after  life.    Let  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  be  clearly  explained,  and  right 
principles  constantly  strengthened  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  conscience  and  God's  law,  with  a  firm 
belief  that  his  grace  will  accompany  the  exer- 
tions and  bless  the  efforts  of  the  faithful  teacher, 
and  much  may  be  done  to  prepare  the  child  to 
act  nobly,  fearlessly  and  for  the  right  in  all  the 
future.     Moral  culture  has  been,  and  is,  too 
much  neglected  in  all  our  systems  of  education. 
The  mind  is  disciplined,  stored  with  facts,  and 
often  abounding  in  knowledge,  to  become  the 
greater  curse  to  itself,  its  friends  and  society* 
The  heart  is  neglected,  and  where  might  be 
truths  rectitude  and  righteousness,   there  is  a 
great  moral  desert,  where  selfishness,  passion 
and  lust  hold  their  sway.    Let  a  sound  morality 
be  inculcated  in  our  schools,  not  by  books  alone, 
but  by  the  education  of  conscience,  the  constant 
reference  of  all  actions  to  the  standard  of  right. 
Let  there  be  taught  a  scrupulous  regard  for  truth 
and  honesty  even  in  little  things ;  let  the  sacred 
rights  of  property,  and  the  duties  of  man  to 


.^—  >,..^...«M  «.vu4ac.  ..o..«w  »,*  ^•v.^vAi.T,  aitu  mc  uuutfs  oi  man  10 

A  house  is  no  impediment  to  them.     Theyl™*^"*  ^^  rightly  understood  ;  let  virtue  and  the 
lot  turn  aside.  Lut  trn  nvArit      T*k»»  ^ power  of  obligations  he  fnlt.  nnH  ontK«■r^««^  ^4, 


do  not  turn  aside,  Lut  go  over  it.  They  devour 
all  kinds  of  vegetation,  hut  prefer  the  cultivated 
annuals,  and  do  not  seem  sensitive  to  poisonous 
agents ;  tobacco  and  stramonium  are  eaten  by 
them  voraciously.  A  gentleman  of  Yreka  smear- 
ed some  vegetables  with  a  mixture  of  strychnia, 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  Croton  oil  and  lamp 
oU,  and  they  devoured  them  with  avidity  and 
perfect  impunity.  Nor  do  they  seem  sensible  to 
pain.  If*  cut  in  two  parts,  the  head  often  con- 
tinues  eating ;  and  if  legs  enough  are  left,  it 
crawls  off  readily  and  remains  active  for  several 
hours.    The  hinder  part,  severed  from  the  fore 


power  of  obligations  be  felt  and  enthroned  su- 
preme in  all  the  relations  of  society ;  then  will 
the  state  of  education  be  far  different  from  what 
it  is  at  present,  and  nearer  what  it  should  be. 

Shannock. 


A  bad-tefnpered  judge  was  annoyed  by  an 
old  gentleman  who  had  a  very  chronic  cough, 
and  after  repeatedly  desiring  the  crier  to  keep 
the  court  quiet,  at  length  angrily  told  the  of- 
fending gentleman  that  he  would  fine  him  one 
hundred  pounds  if  he  did  not  cease  coughing, 
when  he  was  met  with  tVve  ie^\7  v   •*  \  ^^CCl  ^n^ 


«w.«^.  yaii.,  Btjyerea  irom  the  fore  ^^y-^v  ^.vw  xk^\^  .   "•  i^^wv^n^ 

^l^^TTr^^J^  '"^""^  ^*^  orjpositof  into  your  lordship  two  hundted  ^oxuvd^vi  i^>aL  n*S5\ 
th^i^and MS  If  io  deposit  eggs."  /stop  it  for  me." 
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From  the  Providenoe  Erening  Press,  Deo.  11. 
Franklin  Ll^oeum  Iiectures. 

the  fofclab  movexent  defiited;  its   coubbe 
traced,  and  its  cause  vi^^dicated,  by 

Bev.  Dr.  E.  H.  CHAPIN. 

Kotwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  Irea- 
ther,  a  crowded  audience  attended  last  evening  upon 
the  tiiird  lecture  of  the  Lyceum  course.  The  sutiiject 
of  Bev.  Dr.  Chapin's  masterly  discourse  was  *^  The 
People.'*  We  present  a  few  extracts  as  specimens 
of  its  vigor  and  profoundity  of  thcmght  and  its  energy 
and  eloquence  of  expression. 

The  question,  said  Dr.  C,  embarrasses  us  at  the 
outset,  *' Who  are  the  people?'*  We  are  told  that 
the  word  is  used  to  designate  the  vulgar,  the  mass  of 
illiterate  persons.  It  is  curious  to  discover  how  this 
phrase,  which  is  so  common  in  our  talk,  covers  an  in- 
distinct and  subtle  and  shifting  reality.  Its  meaning 
changes  in  different  lands,  and  becomes  hardly  the 
same  fact  in  an  Oriental  despotism  and  a  Western 
Republic.  It  signifies  one  thing  in  the  adulation  of 
the  demagogue,  and  another  in  the  emphasis  of  aris- 
tocratic contempt;  one  thing  as  the  synonym  of 
liberty  and  order,  and  another  as  the  most  awful 
chaos  of  seething  forces  and  Saurian  monstrosities 
ever  unveiled  in  the  processes  of  Providence ;  two 
different  pictures,  when,  as  Carlyle  exhibits  them, 
**  they  speak  in  the  hieroglyphic  of  petition  and  are 
answered  with  the  gallows  forty  feet  high,  or  when 
they  speak  with  pike  and  guillotine  and  tumbrils 
clattering  through  the  highway  of  death.'* 

I  am  really  inclined  to  believe  that,  as  a  palpable, 
tangible  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  **  the  people." 
"  The  people  **  is  a  historically  working  force,  appear- 
ing in  masses  of  men,  operating  through  masses  cf 
men ;  but  it  is  not  masses  of  men.  *^  The  people  *^ : . 
an  abstraction.  That  which  is  appreaable  in  history 
under  that  name,  as  the  vrorking  force  or  sentiment 
of  the  people,  the  will  of  the  people,  the  power  of  the 
people,  is  no  more  identical  with  any  particular  num- 
ber or  multitude  than  gravity  is  identical  with  the 
stone,  or  heat  with  the  flame. 

This  phrase  is  inseparable  from  vast  organization ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  organization  of  ma.Hscs  is  per- 
fect we  are  able  to  recognize  the  fact  and  ideal  of  the 
people.  Therefore,  we  can  hardly  dignify  with  this 
migestic  title  every  wild  tribe  and  wandering  herd 
that  helps  to  make  up  the  mosaic  of  humanity.  Our 
attention  need  not  be  taken  up  with  what  the  Yan- 
kee Would  call  "all  creation."  We  need  have  regard 
only  to  organization  in  which  there  is  life.  Let  us 
then  direct  attention  more  fipecifically  to  the  people 
in  their  living  functions.  What  I  have  to  say  may 
be  brought  under  three  divisions — the  people  first,  as 
a  source  of  power;  second,  as  a  tribunal  of  judgment, 
and  third,  as  a  sovereignty  of  the  future. 

A  distinguished  writer  of  our  day  speaks  of  "  the 

J9W  materjji]  of  huwAD  nature."      The  expression 

itoMl/jr  opens  M  reAiesbiDg  train  of  thoughts.     We  see 


so  much  ot  baman  nature  arouad  us  cooked  crisp,  and 
flabby,  spiced,  garnished  and  over-done  in  theologi- 
cal ovens ;  hi  political  stew-pans ;  in  &shionabIe  skill- 
ets, it  makes  one's  heart  rejoice  to  know  there  is  un- 
spoiled produce  in  the  market.  Of  course,  where 
there  is  the  most  human  nature  there  is  the 
most  raw  material,  and  therefore  the  most  possibility 
of  UoC  that  the  development  of  the  raw  material  may 
confer.  This  indicates  what  may  be  said  of  the  people 
as  a  source  of  power.  For  there  would  be  but  little 
use  in  discussing  the  exclusively  political  bearings  of 
the  phrase  "popular  power."  That  phrase  has  a  sig- 
nificance beyond  the  question  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  the  authenticity  of  social  order.  If  rude 
warriors  enthroned  their  sovereign  upon  shields,  it 
was  probably  because  he  had  more  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial in  him,  both  for  good  and  evil.  In  tiie  people 
are  embosomed  the  springs  of  the  world*s  Hfe,  unquar- 
ried  mines  of  the  world's  possibilities.  Of  course  it 
is  possibili^  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  Whatever 
of  meanness,  or  vice,  or  demoniac  rage  nay  be  pre- 
cipitated into  history,  lurks  and  threatens  there. 
Whatever  of  liberty  and  order,  of  loyadty  and  faith, 
may  take  a  luminous  shape  in  the  earth  and  achieve 
its  ends,  its  fountain-head  is  there. 

The  power  of  the  people  comes  out  m'  What  we  call 
national  character*  Often  it  is  manifested  only  in 
shrewd  worldly  phrases,  political  sharpness,  aptness  in 
trade,  material  enterprise.  In  such  cases  there  are 
proof-marks  of  its  real  depth  and  vigor.  The  leading 
minds  of  a  nation  are  never  more  than  adequate 
measures  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  nation. 

While  these  may  rise,  isolated  from  the  main  power, 
and  flow  down  from  such  individualities,  still  ther 
indicate  the  level  above  which  they  have  grown,  as 
the  tree  indicates  the  soil.    It  has  been  well  said,  no 
great  general  ever  arose  out  of  a  nation  of  cowards, 
no  great  statesman  out  of  a  nation  of  fools,  no  great 
artist  out  of  a  nation  of  materialists.    It  is  only 
where  tlie  germs  of  popular  life  are  quickened  by 
mighty  events  that  great  men  become  mighty,  that 
the  commonwealth  sparkles  with  constellated  names, 
that  the  entire  atmosphere  round  about  is  electric 
with  noble  life.    When  a  nation,  long  accustomed  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  moving  in  the  order  of  tranquil 
times,  is  suddenly  f«truck  by  the  shock  of  danger  and 
summoned  to  rescue  tiie  veiy  ark  of  its  inheritance, 
then  you  may  see  laid  bare,  underneath  the  common 
soil  of  events,  the  roots  of  an  individual  greatness. 
Then  the  leader  is  no  more  advanced,  the  hero  is  no 
more  heroic  than  the  people.    He  may  be  in  them  as 
a  guiding  impulse  and  a  joyful    inspiration.    But 
more  are  they  in  him.    He  leaps  from  the  womb  of 
their  personality.    His  courage  is  tingling  in  their 
blood.     His  energy  concentrates  their  entire  will. 
His  spirit  is  the  interpretation  of  the  peoDle's  will  and 
the  people's  power. 

Nobody  will  deny  the  attractiveness  of  the  natural 
landscape ;  but  nobody  will  deny  its  greater  attractire- 
ness  when  associated  with  human  effort  and  sacri- 
fice.   Men  wiVV  turn  away  frava  \)\«  V>^^m«X  «c«Ki«rf 
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Tisit  the  battlefields  of  ideas.  So  the  shores  of  the 
7per  Potomac  pat  on  a  more  sacred  look  because 
lexe  the  General  fell  cheering  his  flag,  and  the  blood 
'  heroes  mingled  with  the  crimson  of  the  autumn 
mset. 

I  maintain  then  that  genius,  which  I  assume  to  be 
le  most  undeniable  form  of  great  power  that  enters 
to  the  world,  not  only  often  has  originated  among 
le  people,  bat  drawn  ftom  them  the  material  of  its 
reatest  elements ;  the  richest  mine  in  which  it  works 

the  concrete  man,  opening  there  the  revelation  of  a 
>mmon  nature  and  the  hidden  lines  of  common  ex- 
mence.  It  introduces  us  to  new  types  of  manhood ; 
iridies  the  world;  brings  us  Lear  to  touch  the 
tfing  of  exliaustless  pity,  and  Falstaff  to  open  the 
nioes  of  exliaustless  fun.  We  are  attracted  to  this 
lat  it  gives  us,  not  because  it  is  so  rare,  but  because 
lere  are  so  many  like  them.  It  bequeaths  us  such 
Sections  and  temper  in  order  that  we  may  learn  there 
re  such  realities  to  love.  We  become  more  con- 
uons  how  rich  humanity  is  in  rough  diamonds. 

I  acknowledge  then,  most  ireely,  that  the  world  is 
irgely  carried  forward  by  the  agency  of  individuals, 
admit  that  the  people  originate  little  or  nothing, 
till  they  are  the  source  of  power  firom  which  indi- 
iduals  emerge,  and  by  which  they  do  their  work ;  a 
Dwer  that  works  for  them,  because  of  them.  They 
cert  for  good  or  evil  that  silent  pressure  of  influence, 
lightier  than  single  objectft.  They  pass  by  Courts 
nd  Statesmen,  and  take  little  note  of  them.  The 
oquence  that  maintains  tlie  People's  Cause,  sucks 
cm  a  fountain  as  exhanstless  as  the  sea. 

DeTocqueville  says  no  man  had  any  suspicion  of 
hat  the  French  revolution  was  to  become  until  it 
•ok  place.  Arthur  Toung  thought  it  would  increase 
cistlng  privileges.  We  know  that  it  annihilated 
lem.  Others  supposed  that  France  would  be  ex- 
anged  from  the  system  at  nations.  It  is  well  known 
3at  France  became  greater  than  ever.  So  small  is 
le  value  of  predictions  of  sagacious  minds  concern- 
ig  the  resultA  of  popular  movements.  Still  we 
now  something  of  the  power  of  the  people  in  their 
nit^  action.  We  know  that  upon  the  face  of  the 
vUi  there  is  no  tyranny  so  hateful  as  popular  ty- 
anoy,  no  despotism  like  that  of  fickle  passion  and 
iwless  will,  nothing  that  howls  for  blood  and 
ushes  for  violence  so  terrible  as  the  tiger  fury  or 
le  mob.  We  have  an  idea  of  what  this  movement 
I,  mben  in  some  great  hour  of  peril  the  electric  blast 
r  patriotism  rends  the  veil  from  the  heavens  and  the 
lass  stands  bristling  before  us,  a  nation  in  arms, 
lot  has  anybody  yet  disclosed  all  that  abides  in  the 
epths  i3ii  the  popular  life.  The  familiar  aspects  of  the 
i^  weary  us  with  monotonous  reiteration.  But 
liere  are  undiscovered  capacities  of  sinning,  sorrow- 
ig  and  suffering,  of  love  and  faith,  of  meanness,  de- 
eitfhlness  and  appalling  vice.  He  who  hunts  for 
bem  will  find  more  than  he  anticipates.  But  let  us 
ot  be  unjust  to  those  noble  constituents  of  our  na- 
oe,  the  countless  charities,  the  uncompUumng  hero- 
B^  the  mmrtyrdonu  tbtU  lure  no  palm. 


The  power  of  the  people  is  mightier  than  institu- 
tions, greater  than  social  distinctions.  Institutions 
are  to  be  valued,  as  they  help  or  hinder  this.  All 
true  progress  is  not  to  be  rated  by  the  multiplication 
of  external  conveniences,  but  by  the  development  of 
manhood;  not  by  the  material  grandeur  of  States, 
but  by  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Modes  of  govern- 
ment are  secondary  problems.  There  are  conditions 
where  despotism,  transitionally  working  toward  com- 
mand, is  better  than  f^dom  inconsiderately  snatched 
and  weakly  appli^.  Coronets  and  constitutions  are 
questions  of  form.  With  something  more  than  po- 
litical significance  we  may  consider  the  people  a 
source  of  power. 

In  what  sense  or  to  what  extent  may  the  people  be 
regarded  as  a  tribunal  of  judgment?  This  will  show 
the  pertinency  of  the  remarks  with  which  I  com- 
menced the  lecture,  ferr  it  is  essential  to  the  question 
of  definition.  Understanding  by  the  people,  an  un- 
organized, chaotic  mass,  there  is  no  tribunal  of  judg- 
ment, ^^en  we  find  a  sentiment  triiich  fulfills  the 
condition  of  the  old  maxim,  "  being  by  all,  always 
and  everywhere  expressed,*'  we  should  carefully 
pause  before  we  refuse  to  accept  it.  The  task  of  dif ^ 
ficulty  is  to  get  an  induction — to  get  that  which  is 
constant  in  the  expression  of  popular  sentiment. 

Leaving  the  more  comprehensive  problem,  let  us 
examine  the  decision  of  the  popular  mind  in  specific 
forms.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  popular  j  udgmen  t  con-* 
ceming  Literature  and  Art.  The  popular  tale  of  the 
day  may  have  as  frightful  a  title  and  as  meteoric  cov- 
ers, as  any  that  was  ever  pored  over  by  servant 
girls  in  a  dim  irreligious  light,  or  by  furtive  apprenti- 
ces under  the  shade  of  three  cent  cigars. 

The  amount  of  what  is  called  solid  reading  will 
vary  with  the  education  of  the  mass.  The  statbtics 
of  free  libraries  would  furnish  evidence  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  people  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with 
the  reading  of  the  few.  What  really  is  the  popular 
literature,  not  of  the  day,  but  of  the  world  and  of  the 
time — the  literature  which  pierces  through  the  differ- 
ent strata  of  intelligence,  clear  down  to  the  com-* 
monest  level  of  mind,  and  lives  there  in  these  senti- 
ments and  household  words  forever?  Such  are  the 
greater  works.  This  constitutes  the  patent  of  great- 
ness. They  touch  the  core  of  the  country.  While  they 
sweep  through  the  greatness  of  humanity,  we  are  not 
touching  the  literature  which  is  created  by  the  people 
— a  few  pongs  and  ballads,  grown  like  wild  straw- 
berries in  the  fields  of  the  olden  time.  The  people 
will  yet  throw  out  that  much  advertised  for,  but  un- 
purchaseable article,  the  national  anthem,  when  the 
popular  heart  is  glowing  with  the  inspiration  of 
mighty  events.  The  people  are  dazzled  by  meretri- 
cious qualities,  yet  they  recognize  and  reverence  the 
excellent  when  it  really  appears  to  them,  and  some- 
times approve  it  before  any  higher  criticism.  We 
may  adopt  the  verdict  of  the  masses  where  thft  ^v^^t  . 
of  the  critics  is  withheld. 

There  is  another  form  Va  wYiii^  -^^xiVai  yaA^BSifcTvX. 
crops  out:  those  &the!dew  Baying^  ^\&s^  ^jsja  tcoBk 
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I^  la  lip  lad  from  land  to  Und— irhir^  Lord  rhcn- 

terfield  decUred  no  man  ever  uus,  but  in  whicli  LorJ  ti 

Bkod  uid  ware  diicovered  the  genini,  vrit  snd  spirit  >.' 

of  anation.    Popular  jadgment  appears  in  proverbs  {i 

—email,  pithy  bita  of  cinulating  iriadom.      Tlii.v  > 

bear  the  image  and  auperacription  of  the  brnnan  ;i 

mindi  and  indicate  their  coinage  in  hnman  nature.  n 

KoUungiseo  madi  to  be  dreaded,  notliing  in  mi  t 

threatening  to  the  experiment  of  papular  institutinTi.':,  n 

aa  the  pla7 of  men  in  power  upon  the  lowest   ile-  .-■ 

inantfl  of  Hocielyp    And  yet  even  this  mubt  be  citrriLd  :■ 

oo  (brough  a  deceit  of  names.     Ad  honest  Ri-nsiiii  i; 

cannot  operate  in  nuues  of  men.    'When  knoK!i  ns  <' 
treaion,  the  appeal  of  country,  faith  and  liberty  muc- 

ea  their  enthuaiasm.     Therefore  treaeon,  whin    it  v 


woriu  through  ni 


titudea, 


of  patriotiim  or  religion.  Rebellion  must  appeur  tn 
be  a  Btruggle  for  lacred  righla.  Trea«oa  is  a  fiimr- 
ite  spirit  of  managers,  leaden  and  intriguers,  i;iii}k- 
ed  in  select  Bccresy.  It  is  poured  into  the  pojiuliir 
ear  under  some  ftr  nobler  name.  The  people,  U>ri  i,i 
a  clear  idea  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  (bo  eoiintr>' ' 
which  they  know  to  be  B  [wrtlan  or  themselvet,  iiri; 
always  loyal.      Indeed,  tliey  feel   on  assault  up"u 

encmsehmenl  upon  (he  very  corporate  interest  uitli 
which  the  fibres  of  their  being  are  intertwined.  '1  Lif 
mysterious  instinct  of  putriolism  rises  to  the  v.iv 
brim  of  the  crisis  before  their  roused  spirit,  imny 
limitations  shrivel  as  before  a  sheet  of  fire,  an<l  tIiv 
entire  life  of  the  people  eparkles  and  quivers  ii>  On 

It  is  to  what  we  call  public  opinion  that  we  ar<'  iic- 
cnstonied  to  look  for  popular  verdicts.  ItvarieE  iviili 
times  and  places,  carries  the  attention  off  from  cmu- 
mon  grounds  of  thought  and  fueling,  and  raises  tlu' 
complei  question  that  centres  upon  the  romous  inax- 
loi  mX  poputi  mx  Dei.  Is  the  voice  of  the  peopl.  ilii' 
voice  of  Ood.  There  are  hislances  when  we  may  nii- 
ewerno.  Yet  thai  voice  grows  audible  in  the  lixid 
conviction  of  the  vast  majority. 

New  doctrines  gain  the  readiest  hearing  amoc;;  tli.' 
common  peOfii.  There  are  less  selfish  interests  t:  tx' 
disturbed.  Ignorance  Is  a  protection  against  uimhi 
considerations  which  embarrass  the  Judgn-ent  r>f  tin- 
educated.  His  by  no  means  proves  the  truth  .>f  the 
new  doctrine.  The  common  people  heard  the  (Jnai 
Teacher  elndly,butthe  proof  isin  the  Divine  wunl 
uttered,  not  in  the  many  who  receive  it.  The  viik-c 
of  God  brings  its  own  witness  to  the  people,  and  doei 
not  neetl  the  rstlHcation  of  the  people.  No  true  vronl 
rests  upon  the  sanction  of  mere  numbers.  Aid  here 
arises  a  rightwhich  mupt  bo  maintained  as  strenu- 
ously against  (lie  encroaclmienls  of  the  mnllitode  n» 
against  thecncroachmcnts  of  the  mob — the  ri^hi  of 
private  j  udgnien  t  and  individuality. 

In  the  people  we  behold  the  sovereignty  of  the  fu- 
ture. This  sovereignty  is  predicated  upon  every  K'uJ- 
ing  indication  of  the  present.  It  is  predicated  upon 
the  advance  of  civitiiition.  The  latter  is  indiculfd 
by  two  things  j  mxleritl  improventeat  undetemai  tie- 


[Hicrial  imprdvenwDt  has  been  the  great  cbanc- 
flii!  if  the  lime.    Almost  every  scientific  discor- 

turns  into  some  instrument  for  thelielp  of  the 
[lie.  Every  great  discovery  is  fbr  democratic  use. 
li'udilltaight  ever  mounted  soch  a  steed  aa  the 
I>1fV  ateom^orse,  or  rode  in  inch  an  imperiil 
riui  .It  that  which   plies  its  wings  of  fire  ti>  cany 

l.'tbi  rer  on  tiis  way.  The  telegraph  sends  com- 
1    lite  through  the  great  miseea  of  the  world. 

trlii-d  over  mighty  continents,  and  above  the 
.14  iif  disunion ;  thniugb  the  clouds  of  war  it  be- 
i>'u  tliC  loyat  pulae  of  the  nation,  beaUng  ftom  sea 

iir  14  the  other  element  of  papular  civilization 
itjji;;— the  internal  element.  Some  may  say  we 
e  I'lit  In  depth  what  we  have  gained  in  width. 
I  it  is  better  that  knowledge  should  enrich  the 
Liiiou  soil  than  crystaliM  in  the  cold  silence  of  a 
di'vrloped  minds. 

b  iinongh  to  be  warranted  by  the  indications  of 
pii'i  and  the  presenli  and  the  palpable  bet  that 
elettientaof  power  are  passing  from  the  few  to  the 
ly,  ill  saying  that  of  the  people  is  the  eoveivignty 
l>.'r.jture.  But  there  is  a  moral  element  to  be 
.tillered — the  element  of  endurance  and  sacrifice. 
Tt.,'  Book  of  the  Prince,"  says  a  writer,  "is  closed 
viT.  and  the  book  of  thepeople  is  as  yet  unwril- 
;"  but  there  arc  those  who  seem  to  prophecy  fcv 
:lii.,ika  brief  record  and  a  speedy  close:  who 
lie  iibandon  Dunin  this  our  day  of  tribalation, 

[liiiilcthey  already  behuU  its  fearful  apocalypse 
iiiimlingin  darkness  andin  blood.     Perhaps  ttiey 

inujine  they  see  the  shadows  of  discrowned  em- 

liiii^.crying  out  ftom  their  awful  depths  "artlhou 
luiit'  weak  as  we  are  ?  an  thou  become  like  unto 
What  in  this  intensecrisismay  occur  to  us  u 
iiti.>n  ishidden  among  the  secrets  of  Providence. 
.  ]i'  ue  have  correctly  traced  the  process  of  the 
I  unil  of  thepreeent.  then  is  the  sovereignty  of  Ibe 
p!i'  .imongtho  revelations  of  Providence.     It  must 

et^'  !ias(y  reasoning  or  the  dictate  of  malicious 
[er|  iliat  leads  men  to  predict  the  pennauent  de- 

iif  ..ur great  cause  from  ourpreeeut  national  cri- 
Ii  is  like  predicting  the  destruction  of  the  aolar 
tt'iTi,  because  of  the  perturbations  of  a  planet.  The 
iiiur  movement  is  too  vast,  too  irreustlble,  too  ti' 
to  Le  turned  back, 
'be  discord  is  not  between  Democralie  element! 


'n  them  and  those  teudat  in.> 
!i  them.     In  a  special 
cause.    The  immediate  canse 
I  of  patriotism  bursting  forth  to  defend 


s  still  entangled 


s  hym 


d  be  surprised  at  ila  indications.  There  an  men 
i-vkus  togive  up  our  nation.  Even  Z^mcA,  that 
iilierto  defended  with  all  its  humor  the  great 
■^l.■^  of  humanity,  wonders  at  our  going  to  war 
LC  Union.  But  we  are  doing  what  any  people 
d  dowUo  dMerveOn  same  al  luJiaa.    'nvsM 
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who  deprrcMe  oar  lul  vooM  Iw  the  lut  to  BnTrendtr 
Ibeir  connUy  to  the  buida  of  violeitce,  or  auSer  thi>  i 
kut  uuult  oa  the  nationality  that  binds  it  together. ' 

Theiie  are  the  AtA  days  of  the  nation,  but  they  an'  : 
ite  lublime  daya.  and  coastitnte  a  arason  in  that  pru-  ' 
ceu  through  which  ■  people,  inatead  of  Tailing,  m^i;- 
more  nobly  rise.  We  needed  the  trial.  With  aitr, 
mergj  and  enterprise;  with  our  flag  on  every  tta,  , 
from  lh«  golden  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the  many  ' 
masted  shoivi  of  the  Atlaulicj  from  the  grain  flei']?^ 
«(  the  Weit  to  tha  staple*  of  the  South,  we  harebtin 
a  briUiaiit  people,  a  amait  people,  but  hardly  a  grcnl 
people;  for  amoral  element  is  necessary  to  thisri'-i 
tglt.  Vast  material  organiutlon  anddiSbiion,  acliv.-i 
intellectiul  life,  are  not  enough.  We  must  hs  vt- 
patience,  benuim  and  aelf-eacrifice.  Hcrelofbre,  a^  :i ; 
peoide,  we  have  been  like  a  rode  and  powertul  bo\ . ' 
heir  to  a  marrellou*  inheritance,  with  scarce  acheik  , 
on  OUT  comfort  or  our  will.  We  must  undergo  tli;it  | 
heat,  pain  and  pressure — the  tragic  doom  bywhii'li 
other  uation*  bare  been  smelted  into  toanhood.  Nm  I 
by  booitdlen  prosperity,  but  by  sufferinR,  must  In-. 
wroughtouttheCelticloyaltyiuidtheSaionstlTnglti.l 

When  a  nation  cannot  separate  itA  enthosiasoi  IKmi 
its  agoDj;  when  the  fair  soil  aweata  blood;  whcD 
mothera  ut  and  think  of  their  unshrouded  sons  lyiiiL^j 
i>tatk  on  the  distant  battle  plain,  Chen  swells  Ihi.' : 
matnred  Kfe  of  thai  oation ;  then  come  out  the  mni- 1 
sive  featnrea  of  the  people ;  then  settle*  the  look  di 
majesty  oo  Ilie  land.  No  great  acnliment  like  n- 
ligiooi  conviction  or  love  of  country  that  can  coini 
lencttlH  ielQih  and  narrowing  tendencies  of  a  mem 
devotion  to  material  objecti  and  personal  comfiTr 
can  ever  powerfully  operate  until  something  occiir^ 
to  make  n*  feel  the  value  of  its  object*. 

Love  of  country,  like  all  other  love,  is  a  deep  habjl 
ual  aentiinent.  The  memben  of  a  prospered  family 
move  by  the  gravitation  of  their  love  but  do  not  fiil 
its  force.  Let  uckness  touch  one  of  lliese  meniber-< 
and  then  the  full  tide  of  that  love  is  felt  in  the  heart 
ministntiona  of  unaparing  aacrifice  are  awakennl 
cucleianeBa  grows  considerate :  the  rude  voice  gcnlli' 
True  love  becomes  a  mighty  consciousness  when  dan 
ger  thrvateoa  ila  object.  Men  feel  how  dear  thi'i' 
fonntri'  la  when  danger  threatens  that.  Then  indcci 
ourselfish,narT0*ingtendeni:ie8diuol\-e,  and  them 
tire  people  rising  to  meet  the  emergency,  rises  in  Ili< 
aoble  scale  of  manhood-  The  great  age  of  the  I!" 
public  ii  not  its  commercial  age,  its  literary  age,  ii 
age  of  conqoest  and  discovery,  or,  if  sucb  a  thiii; 
may  be,  even  golden  age.  The  great  age  of  a  Repiili 
lie  is  it*  martyr  age.  Who  has  seen  those  filet.  ■: 
voqng  armed  soldiers  marching  through  the  strtLi 
and  not  had  his  eyes  Qlled  with  tears  as  he  thou^li 
how  short  ha*  been  the  time  since  those  were  c>>il 
dm**  hands  resting  on  mothers'  bosoms,  and  hiiM 
nmewbere  heart*  are  yearning  for  them,  and  ore 
tvtfy  one  of  tbem  there  hovers  c  holy  prayer.  Yi 
■ho  basnet  had  hi*  heart  thrill  with  exultation  h<- 
■med  worthy  ■ 


llii*  is  a  national 


the  movement  of 
'Isea  to  repel  an  assault 
ion  iin\fonallifb,amovement  that  identifies  the  na- 
![]  iri(h  the  soil,  the  land,  the  whole  land,  the  unl- 
I  L[j|ii'rilance  of  those  two  contending,  butyetmar- 
d  -ei'iidns, — married  by  this  wedding  ring  of  glit- 
rinfj  lakes  and  ocean  waves,  with  Washington'* 
uVL-  fur  its  signet.    What  therefore  God  bath  jdned 

At  t^i' lastpublicdinnergiven  to  Wm.  Pitt,  when 
4  lieulth  was  offered  complimenting  him  for  having 
?nveil  llic  country,  his  reply  was,  that  the  country 
I  hnd  fuvi'd  herself  through  her  own  exertions.  Any 
jotbiT  country  might  do  so  by  following  its  example; 
I u  iD'Hii  (onntry  is  that  which  will  not  make  tbe  at- 

I  riK'iii  tiir  [he  people  in  that  broad  sense  in  which  I 
llinvii  uu'd  theterm.  Mr.Groathasdescribed  the  power 
■tl  l)<  iii'iuratic  sentiment  to  keep  the  fire  of  patriotism 
I  t.Liriii[i.;inaRcpub1icwhenitwaa  powerless  nnder  any 

ilirnii'"  and  docs  not  impeach  the  people.  It  cannot 
bi;  ili'iiivd  that  in  apeculiar  sense  this  country  repn- 
>enl.«  Ibi'  principles  of  "  the  people"  everywhere.  No 
I  M'bin' i:l4  is  true  popular  liberty  enjoyed  with  such 
i  fQlIiif"".  The  very  soil  seems  to  have  been  set  apart 
I  fi)r  Mii'l]  instruction.  Asia  is  the  continent  of  germs. 
j  F.im>p<'  ilie  continent  of  dilTusioD,  America  the  conti- 
liivni  or  reFiults.  Hidden  long  fram  the  virion  of  tha 
^vrrrlit,  it  was  at  last  thrown  open  for  (he  grand  ex- 

ijuri !  t  of  the  iieople  governed  by  the  people. 

'  rill  Kindilions  necessary  to  solve  the  relation*  of 
iLi[in  T-'  power,  have  been  most  amply  furnished  by 
])viii<H.'riitic  institutions.  Tbe  ponsibility  of  their  du- 
iTiiiiiti  must  depend  upon  fteedom  of  action  and  indi- 
I  vjduni  exertion.  Why  are  not  these  the  prominent 
I  chnrai:  tvKslicB  of  onr  national  movement  of  all  others  ? 
I  WhjiL  ilicn  if  these  institutions  planted  here  should 
IdiilV  Hut  they  will  not  fail.  Go.l  helping  us,  we  do 
iiiiii  nxmi  to  letthem  fail.  What  if  we  should  grow 
iiiiiuiiii'iit,  weary  and  despairing  in  our  work?  But 
I IV,-  mu:ii  not.  The  straggle  of  tbe  hour  is  the  same 
MblMtrUfigle  tbe  people  have  carried  on  for  a;;e9,  the 
Imnti''!  iif  tbe  despised  many  with  the  domineering 
ifrw,  i.li|.;mocratic  idlers  with  orislocralic  assumpdon, 

k'liiLtiiii  iif  the  popular  element  with  those  who  easen- 
|ii:illy  fl('!!pi9e  it.  You  may  make alavery  the  cause, 
iliijt  U  i-  deeper  than  that.  Look  at  those  suggestions 
.|:ihil  {jnlinuncee  in  the  Slate  of  Vi^nia  of  depriving 
Till' |H.'i>;i1e  of  power,  aud  you  sec  the  whole  cause  of 

The  ciiuse  of  the  people  wilt  not  fail;  nor.  as  we 
.inii.1  ill  Providence,  will  we  fail  in  maintaining  it. 
'  ^^'I1]l  tt'verencs  may  it  be  said,  not  only  of  a  shigle 
'r;H'i',  hilt  of  all  mankind,  with   the  Ked  Sea  before, 

jlarfehai  issue^  the  Diviue  Ae-nEC  Vo  %ii  t<iTwai&. 
1  Look  at  the  argument  of  tivsWry,  aowmtirota  v"""*^" 
hng  in  aUence,  sonKtimcB  "m  ttja  VVvVn*  An«^  ■« 
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virtue  and  truth,  served  by  every  fkct  and  every  in- 
strament.  What  need  to  name  the  men  who  have 
conducted  it:  Hampden  marching  to  the  strife  with 
tyranny,  with  no  steps  backward ;  Rossel  riding  to 
execntion,  with  liberty  ever  nding  by  his  side ;  the 
noble  blood  of  its  crusade  makes  red  the  grass  of 
Lexington,  and  yet  again,  straight  from  hereditary 
veins,  crimsons  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  Now  it 
sets  its  propositions  in  the  shape  of  bayonets,  and 
ftpeaksfrom  the  lips  of  cannon.  To  us  has  it  been 
given  to  lead  in  this  great  argument  of  history.  The 
flag  first  stricken  down  on  the  soil  of  South  Caroli- 
na, now  waves  once  more  on  that  soil,  in  proud  asser- 
tion of  supremacy.  Take  the  flag  that  symbolises 
this  movement  of  the  whole  world,  so  venerable,  so 
beautiful,  so  bright  with  memory  and  hope ;  pluck  it 
from  the  hand  of  treachery !  snatch  it  from  the  in- 
sult of  rebel  guns !  unfurl  it !  lift  it  high !  carry  it 
forward !  forward  for  the  good  old  cause — ^the  cause 
of  the  people ! 


The  Marvels  of  a  Seed. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  wonderful  a  thing 
the  seed  of  a  plant  is  r  It  is  the  miracle  of  mira- 
cles. God  said,  **Let  there  be  plants  yielding 
seed ;  "  and  it  is  further  added,  each  one  **  after 
his  kind." 

The  great  naturalist,  Cuvier,  thought  that  the 
germs  of  all  past,  present  and  future  generations 
of  seeds  were  contained  one  within  tlic  other,  as  if 
packed  in  a  succession  of  boxes.  Other  learned 
men  have  explained  this  mystery  in  a  different 
way.  But  what  signify  all  their  explanations  ? 
Let  them  explain  it  as  they  will,  the  wonder  re- 
mains the  same,  and  we  must  look  upon  the  repro- 
duction of  the  seed  as  a  continual  miracle. 

Is  there  upon  earth  a  machine,  is  there  a  palace, 
is  there  even  a  city,  which  contains  so  much  that 
is  wonderful  as  is  inclosed  in  a  single  little  seed  — 
one  grain  of  corn,  one  little  brown  apple-seed,  one 
small  seed  of  a  tree,  picked  up,  perhaps,  by  a  spar- 
row for  her  little  ones,  the  smallest  seed  of  a  pop- 
py or  a  blue-bell,  or  even  one  of  the  soeds  that  are 
so  small  that  they  float  about  in  the  air,  invisible 
to  our  eyes  ?  Ah  !  there  is  a  world  of  marvel  and 
brilliant  beauties  hidden  in  each  of  these  tiny  seeds. 
Consider  their  immense  number,  the  perfect  sepa- 
ration of  the  different  kinds,  their  power  of  life  and 
resurrection,  and  their  wonderful  fruitfulness ' 

Consider,  first,  their  number.  About  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Linnseus,  who 
has  been  called  ••the  father  of  botany,"  reckoned 
about  eight  thousand  difierent  kinds  of  plants ; 
and  he  then  thought  that  the  whole  number  exist- 
ing could  not  much  exceed  ten  thousand.  But,  a 
hundred  years  after  him,  M.  de  Candolle,  of  Gene- 
va, described  forty  thousand  kinds  of  plants,  and 
he  supposed  it  possible  that  the  number  might 
even  mmouDt  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
fFip/y,  Jfif  ifjp  n8k  you,  have  the»e  one  hundred 


thousand  kinds  of  plants  ever  failed  to  bear  the 
right  seed  ?  Have  they  ever  deceived  us  ?  Has  a 
seed  of  wheat  ever  yielded  barley,  or  a  seed  of  a 
poppy  grown  up  into  a  sun- flower  ?  Has  a  syca- 
more-tree ever  sprung  from  an  acorn,  or  a  beech- 
tree  from  a  chestnut  ?  A  little  bird  may  carry 
away  the  small  seed  of  a  sycamore  in  its  beak  to 
feed  it^  nestlings,  and  on  the  way  may  drop  it  on 
the  ground.  The  tiny  seed  may  spring  up  and 
grow  where  it  fell,  unnoticed,  and  sixty  years  alter 
it  may  become  a  magnificent  tree,  under  which  the 
fiocks  of  the  valleys  and  their  shepherds  may  rest 
in  the  shade. 

Consider,  next,  the  wonderful  power  of  life  and 
resurrection  bestowed  on  the  seeds  of  plants,  so 
that  they  may  be  preserved  from  year  to  year,  and 
even  from  century  to  century. 

Let  a  child  put  a  few  seeds  in  a  draw  and  shut 
them  up,  and  sixty  years  afterwards,  when  his  hair 
is  white  and  his  step  tottering,  let  him  take  one  of 
these  seeds  and  sow  it  in  the  ground,  and  soon  af- 
ter he  will  see  it  spring  up  into  new  life,  and  be* 
come  a  young,  fresh,  beautifiil  plant. 

M.  Jouannet  relates,  that,  in  the  year  1835,  seve- 
ral old  Celtic  tombs  were  discovered  near  Bergo- 
rac.  Under  the  head  of  each  of  the  dead  bodies 
there  was  found  a  small,  square  stone  or  brick, 
with  a  hole  in  it,  containing  a  few  seeds,  which  had 
been  placed  there  beside  the  dead  by  the  heathen 
friends  who  had  buried  them,  perhaps  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  seventeen  hundred  years  before.  These 
seeds  were  carefully  sowed  by  those  who  found 
them  ;  and  what  do  you  think  was  seen  to  spring 
up  from  the  dust  of  the  dead?  —  beautiful]  sun- 
flowers, blue  corn- flowers,  and  clover,  bearing 
blossoms  as  bright  and  sweet  as  those  which  are 
woven  into  wreaths  by  the  merry  children  now 
playing  in  our  fields. 

Some  years  ago,  a  vase,  hermetically  sealed* 
was  found  in  a  mummy-pit  in  Egypt,  by  the  Bng- 
lish  traveller,  Wilkinson,  who  sent  it  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  The  librarian  there,  having  unfor- 
tunately broken  it,  discovered  in  it  a  few  grains  of 
wheat  and  one  or  two  peas,  old,  wrinkled  and  as 
hard  as  stone.  The  peas  were  planted  carefiiUy 
under  glass  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1844,  and  at 
the  end  of  thirty  days  these  old  seeds  were  seen  to 
spring  up  into  new  life.  They  had  been  buried, 
probably,  about  three  thousand  years  ago,  perhaps 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  had  slept  all  that  long 
time,  apparently  dead,  yet  still  living  in  the  dust 
of  the  tomb. — Gaussen. 


Nothing  can  convey  more  consolation  and  sup- 
port to  a  high-minded,  virtuous  woman,  in  the 
midst  of  sorrow  and  misfortunes,  than  the  recol- 
lection cf  the  conduct  of  her  sex  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. When  encompassed  by  dangers,  dif- 
ficulties or  death,  women  have  continued  to  ad- 
here with  fidelity  to  their  husbands*  fortunes  under 
every  vicisaiiude. 
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CoxM0!fiOATiONS  for  thli  Department  ihould  be  ad- 
dretied  to  HiN&T  Clark,  Pawtucket,  B.  1. 


^^  LiTMA&T  men  or  loven  of  booki  are  ioTited  to 
contribute  to  thii  department.  The  contributor  will  be 
expected  to  communicate  hie  name  and  addreis  to  the 
editor  of  thii  department,  as  above,  which  need  not  be 
published  unleaa  at  the  wiih  of  the  contributor.  'Writers 
are  requested  to  eonflne  thlir  essays  within  the  usual 
bounds  assi^ed  to  the  department — two  printed  pages. 
It  will  not  be  conTenient  to  return  manuscript. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Brevity  of  laterary  Fame. 

Oxs  may  learn  a  sad  lesson  on  the  brief  contin- 
uance of  literary  fame  by  perusing  a  record  of  lit- 
erary men.  Among  a  long  list  of  those  whose 
names  were  once  well  known,  very  few,  coropara- 
tively,  have  descended  to  our  time.  Some  enjoyed 
a  brilliant  popularity,  and  almost  as  soon  as  they 
were  dead  were  forgotten ;  others  were  remember- 
ed a  few  years  and  then  passed  gradually  out  of 
tiew.  So  that,  at  the  present  day,  we  can  count 
upon  Tery  few  of  those  who  lived  much  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago.  A  score  of  names  would 
include  them  all.  During  the  period  about  the 
time  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  England,  a  class 
of  literature  arose  that  is  almost  entirely  extinct, 
and  so  late  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  little  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  we  can  reckon  but  a  very  small  number  whose 
names  have  descended  to  us  as  writers  of  distinc- 
tion. Fox,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  Hooker,  Lord  Bacon  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  nearly  complete  the  list.  For  Car- 
ton is  chiefly  known  to  us  in  connection  with  print- 
ing ;  Wiclif  and  Latimer,  Tyndale  and  Coverdale, 
as  identified  with  religious  controversies  ;  More 
and  Ascham  have  no  very  general  fame  as  writers 
of  English,  and  the  very  morning- star  of  litera- 
ture, Dan  Chaucer,  is  too  far  distant  to  be  general- 
ly admired. 

yTe  emn  account  for  the  decadence  of  the  older 
wrifen,  whose  works  are  in  language  so  ancient 
as  not  to  be  readily  modernized,  and  for  the  utter 
extinction,  during  two  hundred  years  of  book- 
making,  of  a  large  part  of  that  literature  current 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  distingpiished  for  its  fan- 
tastic character.  There  is  also  a  partial  reason  for 
the  preserration  of  such  names  as  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  their  euphonious  character, 
since  they  sound  sweet  to  the  ear  and  fill  up  the 
measure  of  harmonious  lines  of  poetry.  Still,  it 
would  not  be  an  unprofitable  study  for  some  good 
man  to  seek  for  still  another  element  of  decay  in 
the  fame  of  popular  writers,  in  their  personal  defi- 
ciency in  what  goes  to  make  up  the  stature  of  a 
true  man.  We  know  that  much  of  our  respect  for 
living  writers  grows  out  of  the  ^xcellencp  of  their 
personml  character. 

4 


No  one  can  say  how  much  greater  and  nobler 
the  name  of  Byron  might  have  become,  had  he 
added  to  ari  exquisite  poetical  taste  the  charms  of 
an  upright,  nnd  honorable  life.  This  poet  has  em- 
balmed the  memory  of  a  writer  who  is  to-day  al- 
most unknown  to  readers  of  poetry  in  general,  and, 
apologizing  for  an  abrupt  transition  from  ancient  to 
modern  time,  I  cite  an  illustration  of  my  theme  from 
the  example  of  Churchill.  During  four  years  Chur- 
chill was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons  in 
England,  and  certainly,  Mr.  Southey  says,  the  most 
popular  poet.  *'The  freedom  and  vigor  of  his 
vertiification/*  says  the  same  author,  **in  which 
sense  was  i.cver  sacrificed  to  sound,  which  was 
never  tricked  out  with  tinsel,  nor  spangled  with 
false  ornaments,  which,  whatever  were  its  faults, 
was  free  from  nonsense,  and  which  always  express- 
ed in  genuine  English,  its  clear  meaning,  contri- 
buted to  prepare  the  way  for  a  better  taste  than 
prevailed  during  Pope's  undisputed  supremacy." 

Churchill's  name  is  now  seldom  mentioned  among 
tl  e  names  of  poets,  although  he  lived  about  the 
time  of  Cowper  — 1741  to  1764.  He  was  buried  at 
Dover,  and  the  stone  erected  to  his  memory  has 
engraved  upon  it  a  line  from  one  of  his  own  poems, 
which  is  a  hint  of  the  kind  of  life  he  led:  — 

"  Life  to  thz  last  eiyoycd,  here  Churchill  lies." 

In  the  select  works  of  Lord  Byron  are  some  cXt 
pressive  lines,  purporting  to  be  a  literal  rendering 
of  a  fact ;  probably  occurring  on  Byron's  visit  to 
Churchill's  grave : 

**  I  stood  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 
The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres .  and  gased 
With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 
On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone, 
With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknown 
Which  lay  unread  around  it,  and  I  asked 
The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  tasked 
Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century ; 
And  thus  he  answered, —  **  Well,  I  do  not  know 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilg^rims  so ; 
He  died  beYore  my  day  of  sextonship, 
And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  his  grave.** 
And  is  this  all }  T  thought,  and  do  we  rip 
The  veil  of  Immortality .'  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honor  and  of  light 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight  f 
So  soon  and  so  successless?  **.... 

All  men  are  not  alike  profiigate ;  all  writers  are 
not  alike  unsuccessful  in  attaining  to  lasting  re- 
membrance, yet  it  is  too  true  that  this  life  of  Chur- 
chill is  but  an  epitome  of  the  lives  and  fame  of  the 
majority  of  men  who  seek  for  literary  honors.  The 
crown  either  fades  on  their  brow  or  is  thrown  away 
as  a  useless  thing  after  they  are  dead.  Fame,  like 
Fortune,  sought  too  earnestly  forsakes  him  who 
pursues  her : 

"  For  whan  men  trusten  h\Te,  Uiau  wo\  %\i«  tsi?Kk«^ 
An4  cover  hir^  \irlg^t  fae^  'with  %  eVovAa.'^'^ 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  TTae  of  the  Dot— {.]• 

The  period  is  the  most  simple  point.  Yet  there 
are  writers  who  misuse  it,  doubless  from  ignorance 
of  its  proper  place,  which  is  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

As  a  mere  dot,  the  character  is  used  after  every 
abbreiriated  word,  and  as  a  period,  after  headings, 
sab-heads,  signatures,  names  and  descriptions  of 
books,  and  frequently  after  phrases  that  complete 
sentences  when  considered  in  connection  with  clau- 
ses that  precede  them. 

For  the  present  purpose,  I  shall  define  a  sen- 
tence to  be  an  assertion  by  words  of  a  thought  that 
is  complete  in  itself.  And  the  period  indicates  the 
olose  of  such  an  assertion. 

If  there  be  no  inconsistency  in  the  preceding 
definition  of  the  sentence,  then  the  use  of  the  dot 
as  a  period  is  plain.  It  need  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  the  colon,  fur  the  latter  indicates  a 
brief  suspension  of  the  thought,  which  remains 
then  incomplete,  till  the  reader  passes  over  to  the 
succeeding  portion  of  the  assertion. 

As  to  the  logical  character  of  the  period,  it  indi- 
cates a  pause  in  the  reflections  of  both  reader  and 
writer.  It  signifies  the  cessation  of  our  thought 
and  intimates  either  that  the  whole  scries  is  finish- 
ed or  that  the  succeeding  one  will  straitly  present 
itself  for  consideration.  It  is  a  kind  of  mental 
resting  place,  where  the  reader  can  stop  to  reflect 
and  where  the  writer  finishes  one  thought  and  pre- 
pares for  stating  another. 

The  period  can  hardly  be  considered  a  rhetorical 
sign.  The  voice  does  nut  uniformly  rise  or  fall  as 
the  reader  reads  aloud  from  the  text.  There  is  no 
uniform  length  of  pause  as  the  reader  passes  the 
sign.  Sometimes  it  receives  only  the  quality  of 
inflection  often  given  at  a  comma ;  sometimes  it  is 
passed  over  with  a  brief  cessation  of  voice.  The 
rule  to  lower  the  voico  when  the  eye  of  an  elocu 
tlonist  reaches  a  period  in  the  course  of  practice, 
is  merely  a  rough  direction  suited  for  the  use  of 
children  who  cannot  understand  the  real  use  of  the 
■ign. 

The  period  is  an  honest,  direct  stop-mark.  It 
can  scarcely  occur  too  often  in  a  good  literary  pro- 
duction, for  when  it  appears  often,  the  writer  is 

■ure  to  be  readily  understood  if  he  minds  his  words 
as  well  as  bis  stops.  It  is  suggestive  of  straight- 
forward stories,  though  they  may  be  blunt  and 
plain.  It  assures  the  reader  that  he  may  stop 
awhile  and  contemplate  a  little  the  thought  just 
coming  through  his  mind.  The  colon  gives  him 
no  rest:  it  precipitates  him  into  some  remaining 
portion  of  a  thought  then  left  unfinished.  The 
semi-colon  is  indicative  of  tediousness :— -of  long 
sentences  divided  and  subdivided ;  of  recapitula- 
tions, and  repetitions,  compounded  ideas  and  long, 
weary  sentences.  Commend  lovers  of  easy,  inter- 
esting reading  to  a  text  punctuated  sparsely  in 
oommas  and  plentiAilly  in  periods.  They  must 
find  a  period  within  a  couple  of  short  lines  of  the 
beginning,  and  close  upon  the  conclusion  of  an 
essajr,  before  they  are  ready  to  believe  it  at  first 

M;^At  to  be  worthy  of  their  Qonsidevn^Qn, 


Natural   Science 


CoKXU!fiOATiONS  for  this  Department  shoald  be  sdo 
dressed  to  I.  F.Cadt,  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmatter. 
A  Peep  into  the  Dook — No.  3. 

Ouu  readers  will  remember  that  we  are  making 
a  short  excursion  in  a  row-boat.    Passing  out  from 
the  dock  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  crossing  a 
channel  something  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  leaving,  on  our  right,  a  small,  thatchy 
island  of  but  little  economical  value  except  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  building  wharves,  or  for  some 
like  purpose,  we  are  now  just  entering  a  second 
channel  between  two  low,  projecting  points,  form'* 
ed  by  the  outcropping  of  the  slate  rocks  which  un- 
derlie no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  State,  and 
which  contain  considerable  quantities  of  coal.    In 
two  or  three  places  vrithin  the  State  veins  have 
been  penetrated  which  yield  coal  of  very  fair  quali- 
ty.     The  mine  in  Portsmouth,  on  the  northern 
portion  of  the  island  of  Khode  Island,  is  probably 
the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  been  opened.    This 
is  constantly  and  vigorously  worked,  and  yields 
several  thousands  of  tons  annually.     In  different 
places,  where  the  slate  formation,  which  contains 
the  coal  veins,  crops  out  along  the  borders  of  Nar^ 
raganset  bay,  very  beautiful  impressions  of  ferns 
and  flowers  are  found,  as  well  as  in  those  places 
where  the  strata  have  been  pierced  in  searching  for 
coal.    These  impressions  are  found  on  the  western 
shore  of  Popposquash  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  near 
Vue  de  TEau  in  Harrington,  at  Central  Falls,  at 
the  coal  mine  in  Portsmouth,  and  probably  in  oth- 
er places  in  the  State.    At  the  point  we  have  reach- 
ed in  our  excursion  I  am  not  aware  that  the  rocks 
contain  them.    They  seem,  however,  to  subserves 
difi*erent  purpose,  nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  that 
of  furnishing  a  favorite  resort  for  the  unconsciooi 
disciples  of  Izaac  Walton  ;  or,  if  not  to  the  legiti- 
mate followers  of  this  prince  of  anglers,  at  least 
to  those  of  kindred  instincts.    On  a  summer  morn- 
ing the  sight  of  from  half  a  dosen  to  a  dozen  skifls 
anchored  at  convenient  distances  along  the  chan- 
nel, whose  crews  are  intent  upon  drawing  in  the 
silvery,  irridiscent  **scup,**  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon.   The  slate-stone  floor  of  the  channel,  with 
its  soft  carpet  of  sand  swept  by  the  passing  tide, 
seems  to  form  a  favorite  haunt  of  this  beautiful 
fish,  whose  capture  very  happily  unites  the  advan- 
tages of  pleasure  and  profit. 

When  I  first  witnessed,  several  years  ago,  the 
mode  of  fishing  practiced  in  Narraganset  bay,  it 
was  to  me  a  rare  novelty.  Having  always  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  fishing  rod  in  taking 
trout  and  other  small  brook  and  river  fish,  and 
having  been  obliged  to  employ  much  caution  in 
the  use  even  of  this  to  avoid  frightening  the  deni- 
seiis  V\xat  I  ^«»«  9^nxioua  to  ent^fire,  it  seemed  to 
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le,  in  mj  limpUeil;,  when  I  iiKtheaaglcTi  I 
ig  Iheir  line*  in  their  hand*.  citheT  that  they  i 
e  '"Terdanl"  to  expect  to  catch  Bsh  by  such  « 

cWntha*  lob*  caught.  So  it  Bnmclimf  s  hsp 
|ja.t  the  abEurilitj,  o'hich  fit  ttaty  that  ne  di 


"OmdH 


lecini.clei 


I  have  long  aincebacotae  COD vjDccd  that  the  dwcll- 
e««slong  the  bright  Waters  of  Narragaaiet  hav*  j 
airrect  uoiieistandinRof  many  another  and  mor.- 
mponant  tirt  tbao  that  of  fishing.  &ul  (hia  (uij- 
|eet  brinRi  10  (reshlj  to  mind  an  incident  oTmy 
college  lite,  that  1  am  tempted  tOgiTe  itn  pasning 
oolice.  It  occuned  vtailc  I  wa*  gpending  a  ft'n 
daja  o(  the  long  tacalion  with  my  "chum,"  in  the 
dtjof  Newport.  I  think  aci-rlainKorlhj  divinr. 
— beat  ealeemed  for  hia  refined  claaiie  taalei  and 
ikennoilrDtaiiouaexerciieaf  hit  many  loda!  and 
™»r«l*«Mllencie»,by  thoie  who  luiawhim  lii-st— 
hacDatloiiBllrecollecLlan  of  it.  Iwaitaking  n 
mondng  walk,  with  mj  "chum,"  along  the  bo] il, 
blnff  abore  which  extendi  southward  from  ttie 
Flnt  Beach,    oo  familiar  tottiD  Newport  bath - 

eDrnpanlon,  fiihing  (or  "tauti^  from  >otne  of 
Ibe  Urge  rock*  which  akirt  the  share  along  the 
bcelliDK  bluer.  We  bad  but  juat  cUmbeted  duwu 
ibe  cliff  and  obtained  a  fooling  near  the  clcrgy- 
oan  and  hia  companion,  ivhen  ibe  latia',  having 
attached  a  freih  bait  lo  hia  hnok.  Wna  gidng  It,  to- 
gether with  the  linker  and  aeieral  feel  or  the  lint, 
•  few  apirited  cir  c  urn  gy  rati  one  around  hit  ofru 
kndloliMluiiemomentUjfiforthellnal  call,  when 
be  brought  it  round  with  full  force  In  cootacl  wiiu 
that  of  tbe  reTcrend  gentleman,  iho  hook  piuug. 
Sag  thro  ugh  hat  andacalp  and  lodging  upon  tiic 
cFanioin,  while  thelineparling  at  the  hook,  nlloiv- 
eltlie  jlnlcer  to  carrj  il  out  some  thirty  feel-ir 
■tie  and  plunge  into  the  natcr.  Whether  the  Bit 
m*  at  all  tho  more  haiardoai  Itam  the  fact  thjii 
tbea&ighted  -perpetrator  bo  re  the  name  of  Hii:- 
aid,  I  will  not  venture  lo  asaert,  ndlbcrwilt  T  a«- 
•nrelhe  reader  thatiomcroistiken  i^ffl^c"  from 
the  domiiniiorKeptline  guided  (he  ill-fklcd  honk 
agaisit  tbe  head  of  Hr.  Brooki,  under  the  miaap- 
pnbennatt  that  It  had  really  beciiiQi>  "xiatert." 
Ijbi  I  nDi  rcad^lo  hear  nitneea.  Iial  of  all  wlitii 
*ere  prcaeiit  fas  aeemed  to  eufTer  Icaatftom  nturro, 
■ad  much  to  hi*  credit  on  euch  an  occasion,  that 
kit  ejca  did  not  become  "afminiain  qf  lean." 
OidnotmodcMyfarbld— ";ii«farN<B<"  — Iwould 
d^m  aaingle  grain  of  praise  ^or  penetrating,  witli 
the  bladeof  apocket  knife  down  to  Iheugly  barb 
■ad  leRtOfiDi;  it  from  it*  unlucky  poailion,  with  a 
tolerably  steady  hand.  May  the  reTerend  gentle- 
nan  ycttiferaanja  year  to  find  bii  wonted  relax- 
atfam,  from  the  mora  trdaouM  dulitt  of  b'upnfea- 
dom,  wiliia  beiitiig  of  tbe  bretktn  •>  tbej 


Ipageaof  Schiller ^ndGopihe,  aiid  kindred  gpirtta, 

upon  hia  own.  And  my  old  chum,  Bush,  with 
whom  psaied  away  the  winged  dajv  of  college  life, 
with  never  a  jarring  word  or  bitter  thought  be- 
,IM■!^■Illl^  Ici  ll.e  pralto  of  it  be  awarded  to  that 
imagnanimity  and  aerenc  temper  of  hii  which  al- 
ilnw  the  flnper  of  lime  to  write  but  alowly  the  wrin- 
kles upon  hia  brow  —  he,  too,  ia  a  reierend  man. 
iLong  may  the  bold  ahorea  —  where  Channlng,  tbe 
philanlhropisi.drniik  n  the  inepiration  during  hia 
)oy[ah  year*  which  afterward  made  him  fKmoui  in 

rhile  that  heart,  which  warms  alike  with  Cbrlatian 
lympatLy  toward  Ihecunterled  Rralimin,"  or  tlic 
humbleat  form  thni  enshrinea  the  germs  uf  an  end- 


life,  ahall  k 


vital  fe 


Beyond  the  flahlng  ground  the 
right  lurna  with  a  ratlier  shdrii  nn^e  lon-atd  the 
north.  lIcodiDg  our  coune  around  thia  angle,  we 
have  in  proi<pecl  before  ua  tbe  two  bridge*  which 
■pan  the  arm  of  Narraganset  bay  known  aa  Bar- 
ringtonorPalmer'iriver.  The  tide  in  the  bay  ia 
already  at  itaehb.  but  owing  to  iLic  accumulation 
■jf  nater  above  the  bridges,  the  eurtehl  Is  atill 
paaeirg  down  ward  with  conaiderahleTclociiy  We 
should  be  glad  In  prolong  oor  c icur si nn  beyond 
ihehridges.  Shall  we  inakc  tbcatiempi  ?  Juat 
below  the  flrat  bridge,  which  we  are  now  approach- 
ing, the  water  is  eddying  with  some  force;  atill, 
we  find  no  great  difficulty  in  propelling  our  boat 
against  the  current.  Under  the  bridge  tbo  surface 
is  almost  entirely  smooth,  and  juat  beyond,  tho 
water  apjieara  as  tranquil  as  a  summer  lake.  A. 
few  smart  strokes  of  the  oars  will  carry  ua  past  the 
eddies,  and  when  wo  have  gained  the  aniooth  tin- 


will  b< 


liiffieukywinpr 


ecled  ti 
ne  of  tt 


.   The 


.e  bridge,  aod  nlittlo 
,  where  the  water  is  smooth  and  appears  to 
(ih  modoraic  yelociiy,  the  ileacent  is  tho 
irupt."  Infaci,  itiBiqui™leui,ineffect,tu 
water  passing  over  aprecipice  of  the  height 
raat  some  eighteen  inches.  To  carry  our 
or  (hia  will  be  much  the  moat  difficult  part 
ask.  I  [hin  k  wewill  not  make  the  attempt. 
lome  Bilutiry  recollections  of  on  ecmaking 
eriment  and  meeting  withiesulln  that  have 
le  of  all  inclination  for  its  repetition.    On 

□  anfooly,  duriaf  bit  visit 


I  EngJand  a  correct  appithemWn  ot  Vtaa  Ur»a  A»W  ot  »H- 
fifrsinthii country  U  uoisrslooi  to^l^l.tttfoa"^- 
'  Auh,  of  UedBeld,  Maat." 
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that  occasion  I  was  in  a  boat  with  a  single  com- 
panion, and  we  determined  to  shoot  through  under 
one  of  the  arches,  which  we  thought  to  accomplish 
by  dint  of  rigorous  rowing.  With  each  an  oar  in 
hand  we  pushed  forward  until  we  had  reached 
smooth  water,  but  here  our  speed  suddenly  slack- 
ened—then ceased  altogether.  More  than  half 
our  boat  was  beyond  the  farther  line  of  the  bridge ; 
but  here  one  of  the  '*  thole- pins"  broke,  and  the 
oarage  being  thus  all  thrown  upon  one  side,  the 
current  turned  the  boat  and  brought  its  side  vio- 
lently against  a  pier,  tilted  it  so  that  the  water 
came  up  to  the  gun-wale,  and  finally  shot  us,  like 
an  arrow,  down  stream  through  the  arch  adjacent 
to  that  through  which  we  had  just  passed. 

When  we  consider  the  momentum  of  water  in 
motion,  it  is  surprising  how  fish  can  make  their 
way,  with  such  apparent  ease,  against  a  strong 
current,  or  even  scale  mill-dams  and  ascend  water- 
falls. It  was  among  my  boyish  observations  that 
the  trout,  in  the  brook  where  I  was  wont  to  fish, 
uniformly  availed  themselves  of  the  occasion  of  a 
freshet,  or  rain  storm,  by  which  the  water  was  con- 
siderably raised,  to  make  their  way  up  stream,  so 
that  I  was  tolerably  sure  of  seeing  ihc  speckled 
captives  dangle  at  the  extremity  of  jiy  birchen 
rod  in  places  where,  but  a  day  or  two  before,  they 
were  sought  in  vain.  There  were  several  places 
where  the  water  passed  over  ledges  of  r3cks,  among 
Irhich  were  trough-like  pools,  in  which  1  was  pret- 
ty sure  **  to  have  a  bite."  In  two  places  in  partic- 
tilar, — the  first  where  the  roots  of  three  large  trees, 
a  silver  birch,  a  beach  and  a  sugar  maple,  stretch- 
ed their  roots  along  the  rocks  and  helpcl  to  form  a 
kind  of  dam  over  which  the  water  po^/ed  into  a 
small  cove,  with  a  fall  some  four  feet;  the  second 
in  a  meadow,  where  a  detached  clump  of  trees, 
surrounding  ••  the  big  maple,"  furnished  another 
fall  and  basin  of  about  the  same  dimensions, —  I 
was  disappointed  if  several  successive  casts  of  the 
line  were  not  each  rewarded  by  an  addition  to  the 
**  string."  These  fish  were  obviously  arrested,  for 
a  time,  in  their  upward  passage  by  the  fall  above. 
Whether  this  was  the  result  of  choice,  or  of  un- 
successful efforts  to  ascend,  may  be  uncertain ;  the 
probabilities,  however,  are  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
By  patient  watching  it  was  often  possible  to  wit- 
ness a  successful  ascent.  That  other  kinds  of  fish 
ascend  falls  of  a  much  greater  height  is  a  familiar 
fact.  Salmon  are  famous  for  feats  of  this  kind ;  I 
have  never  heard,  however,  of  their  challenging 
competition  in  reverse  Sam  Patch  leaps  at  Niagara. 
It  was  during  the  period  of  my  juvenile  fishing 
experience  and  observations  that  I  was  greatly  de- 
lighted by  the  perusal  of  Prof.  Silliman's  **  Jour- 
nal of  Travels  in  England,  Uolland  and  Scotland." 
In  reading  his  account  of  a  storm  that  occurred 
during  his  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  his  description  of  the  violence 
with  which  the  waves  struck  against  the  vessel, 
MJBd  with  hU  ssaertioB  thtLt  it  Beemed  incredible 


that  any  structure  of  wood  and  iron  could  with- 
stand such  terrific  shocks.  Still  I  but  very  feebly 
appreciated  the  force  of  his  language  until  I  had 
seen  a  ship  in  process  of  erection.  When  I  saw 
the  beams  and  ribs  of  sturdy  oak  placed  layer  up- 
on layer,  thickly  braced  and  bound  and  bolted, 
longitudinally,  vertically  and  transversely,  cover- 
ed inside  and  outside  with  heavy  plank,  so  firmly 
pinned  and  spiked  as  to  give  to  the  entire  hull  the 
strength  of  more  than  entire  solidity,  I  felt  inclin- 
ed to  reverse  the  verdict  of  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor, and  to  declare  that  no  violence  of  winds 
and  waves  could  make  a  successful  assault  upon  a 
fabric  of  such  mighty  strength.  The  simple  fact, 
however,  that  the  strongest  vessel,  when  stranded, 
will  go  to  pieces  within  a  few  hours,  under  the  tre- 
mendous blows  dealt  by  the  waves,  sets  all  reason- 
ing and  conjecture  at  defiance,  and  compels  os  to 
acknowledge  the  awful  force  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture in  their  unfettered  action,  while  we  contem- 
plate the  spectacle  with  silent  wonder.  So  the 
poet: — 

"  Boll  on  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll ! 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  riba  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 

Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  and  spoils  of  Trafalgar." 

I.  P.  C. 


How  the  Japanese  Bestore  Faded  Flowers. 

After  a  boquct  is  drooping  beyond  all  remedies 
of  fresh  water,  the  Japanese  can  bring  it  back  to 
all  its  first  glory  by  a  simple  and  seemingly  most 
destructive  operation.  A  writer  at  Nagasaki  says  : 
I  had  received,  some  days  ago,  a  delightiful  bunch 
of  flowers  from  a  Japanese  acquaintance.  Thej 
continued  to  live  in  their  beauty  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  when  at  last  they  faded.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  have  them  thrown  away,  the  same  gentle- 
man (Japanese  gentleman)  came  to  see  me.  I 
showed  him  the  faded  flowers,  and  told  him  that» 
though  lasting  a  long  time,  they  had  become  use- 
less. **  Oh,  no,"  said  he,  **  only  put  the  ends  of 
the  stems  into  the  fire,  and  they  will  be  as  good  as 
before."  1  was  incredulous ;  so  he  took  them  him- 
self, and  held  the  stems*  ends  in  the  fire  until  they 
were  completely  charred.  This  was  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  evening  they  were  again  looking  f^esh 
and  vigorous,  and  have  continued  so  for  another 
week.  What  may  be  the  true  agent  in  this  reviv- 
ing process,  I  am  unable  to  determine  fully ;  wheth- 
er it  be  heat  driving  once  more  the  juices  into  the 
very  leafiet  and  veins,  or  whether  it  be  the  boanti- 
ful  supply  of  carbon  furnished  by  the  charring.  I 
am  inclined,  however,  to  the  latter  cause,  as  the 
full  efiect  was  not  produced  till  some  eight  hours 
afterward,  and  as  it  seems  that,  if  the  heat  was  the 
principal  agent,  it  must  have  been  sooner  followed 
by  vUible  changes. 
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WBLvitttn   Examinations. 


CoxxcxiCATiONS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
droMed  to  A.  J.  Manchbstbb,  Providence. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Questions  in  Arithmetic. 

~ 

1.  Two  numbers  are  to  each  other  as  2  to  11, 
and  the  quotient  of  the  greater  divided  by  the  less 
is  Oj|,  what  are  the  numbers  ? 

2.  Ti^^o-fifths  of  a  number  multiplied  by  4  1-6 
exceeds  the  number  by  8,  what  is  the  number  ? 

3.  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  234d|,  the 
multiplier  is  to  the  multiplicand  as  3  is  to  5  ;  what 
are  the  numbers  ? 

4.  The  product  of  two  numbers  divided  by  |  of 
the  multiplicand  equals  3|  times  the  difference  be- 
tween the  multiplier  and  the  multiplicand;  the 
multiplicand  is  9,  what  is  the  product  ? 

5.  The  base  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  to  the 
perpendicular  as  3  to  4,  and  the  hypothenusc  is  540 
feet,  what  is  the  base  and  perpendicular  ? 

6.  Five-sixths  of  the  base  of  a  right  angled 
triangle  equals  |  of  the  perpendicular,  and  their 
difference  is  12 ;  what  is  the  hypothcnuse  ? 

7.  The  difference  between  the  side  and  diagonal 
of  a  square  is  1.4142  feet,  what  is  the  side  ? 

8.  Tne  difference  betiveen  the  present  worth 
and  amount  of  a  sum  of  money  for  10  months  is 
$24.69,  what  is  the  sum  ? 

9.  The  difference  between  the  face  and  amount 
of  a  note  due  in  1  year  3  months  and  13  days,  at 
5^  per  cent,  interest  is  $76.18 ;  what  is  the  face  of 
the  note  ? 

10.  The  difference  between  the  bank  discount 
and  true  discount  of  a  note  due  in  2  years  and  7 
months  is  9^.97,  what  is  the  face  of  the  note  ? 

II. 
L    The  square  of  a  certain  number  is  13,500  less 
than  the  square  of  4  times  the  number,  what  is  the 
aamber  ? 

2.  The  difference  of  the  cube  root  of  a  number 
sad  the  number  itself  is  143  times  the  cube  root  of 
the  number,  what  is  the  number  ? 

3.  The  base  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  to  the 
perpendicular  ss  3  to  5,  and  the  hypothenuse  is  45 
fsetf  what  are  the  other  sides  ? 

4.  The  area  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  600 
feet,  the  base  is  30  feet,  what  are  the  other  sides  ? 

6.  The  difference  between  the  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  and  at  7i  per  cent,  of  a  certain  sum  for  4 
years  3  months  and  10  days  is  |(14.38,  what  is  the 
principal? 

6.  The  difference  between  the  interest  of  $500 
and  $600f  at  6  per  cent.,  is  $13.45,  what  is  the  time? 

7.  The  difference  between  the  interest  of  $250 
for  7  months  and  for  11  monthe  is  SL73,  what  Ib 
tamper  cettL? 


8.  The  difference  of  the  bank  discount  and  the 
true  discount  of  a  note  due  in  1  year  7  months  and 
9  days  is  $2.13,  what  is  the  face  of  the  note  ? 

9.  One-third  of  a  certain  number  exceeds  \  of 
that  number  by  4  more  than  1-20  of  the  number^ 
what  is  the  number  ?  . 

10.  A  and  B  buy  a  cheese  in  the  form  of  a  sphere^ 
weighing  40  lbs. ;  A  pays  4-11  and  B  7-11*  B  of- 
fers to  take  for  his  share  the  largest  possible  cube 
that  can  be  cut  from  it.  Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and 
how  much  ? 
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1.  Write  in  figures,  twenty  millions,  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  ten  thousands,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  and  three  hundredths. 

2.  When  you  have  added  a  column  of  numbers^ 
why  do  you  add  1  to  the  next  column  for  every  10" 
you  obtain  ? 

3.  How  do  you  subtract  when  a  figure  in  the' 
subtrahend  expresses  a  larger  number  than  the* 
figure  in  the  minuend  directly  over  it  ? 

4.  In  multiplication,  if  your  multiplier  has  two 
figures,  why  do  you  write  the  first  figure  of  the 
product  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  ten»  of  the  mul- 
tiplier, one  place  farther  to  the  left  than  the  first 
figure  of  its  product  by  the  units  of  the  multiplier? 

5.  A  man  sold  24.526  acres  of  land  for  $429.37r 
what  did  he  get  per  acre  ? 

6.  Write  the  table  of  square  measure,  and  the 
table  of  avoirdupois  weight. 

7.  What  is  the  value  of  a  load  of  woOd  7  feet 
long,  3^  feet  wide  and  3^  feet  high  at  $9  per  cord  ^ 

8.  If  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  three- 
fifths  of  a  dollar,  how  many  yards  can  be  bought 
for  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  ?  (Explanation  ought  to 
be  written  out.) 

9.  What  is  the  interest  of  $525.50  from  Febru- 
ary 13, 1855,  to  October  8,  1856,  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  ? 

10.  What  is  a  note  for  $600,  due  April  1,  1855, 
worth  Feb.  15,  1855,  money  being  worth  6  per  cent, 
per  annum  ? 

11.  January  1,  1855,  Richard  Roe  gives  me  his 
note  for  $600,  payable  in  60  days ;  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1855, 1  get  it  discounted  at  the  bank)  how 
much  do  I  receive  ? 

12.  A  merchant,  by  selling  sugar  at  $8.00  per 
cwt.,  loses  1  per  cent  of  its  cost,  would  he  gain  or 
lose  by  selling  it  at  $9.00  per  cwt.,  and  how  much 
per  cent.  ? 

IV. 

1.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  3,  6, 
6,  8,  9.  10,  12,  16,  18  ? 

2.  If  3-7  of  a  ton  of  hay  costs  $9,  how  much 
can  be  purchased  for  $31.50  ? 

3.  What  will  a  board,  12  ft.  3  in.  long  and  9  in. 
wide  cost,  at  8^  cts.  a  squaxe  tooX*^ 

4.  How  many  barreU  ot  fLo\xt ,  a\.  <jfl  .'^  i.>i%xx^^ 
'can  be  purchased  for  $686.^  ^ 
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6,  If  a  man  steps  2  ft.  8  in.  each  step,  and  a 
bby  steps  1  ft.  6  in.  each  step,  and  the  boy  makes 
8  steps  while  the  man  is  making  G  steps;  how  far 
will  the  boy  walk  while  the  man  is  walking  four 
and  one-half  miles  ? 

6.  What  is  the  interest  of  ^6.40,  at  6  per  cent., 
from  June  12,  1857.  to  April  6,  1858  ? 

7.  If  the  cargo  of  a  ship  be  worth  $1248,  and  if 
9A  of  8-9  of  5-16  of  the  ship  be  worth  2-3  of  7-8 
of  9-16  of  the  cargo  ;  what  would  be  the  value  of 
the  ship  and  cargo  ? 

8.  A  merchant  had  his  note  of  ^12.595  for  90 
days,  discounted ;  with  the  money  he  purchased 
flour  at  $8  per  barrel.  After  keeping  the  flour  30 
days,  he  sold  it  for  cash  at  $r8.50  pet  barrel.  The 
money  received  for  the  flour  was  on  interest  until 
the  note  was  due.     W'hat  did  he  gain  ? 

9.  A  merchant  invested  $4640  in  trade.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  found  he  had  gained  $835.20; 
what  per  cent,  did  he  gain  on  the  sum  invested  ? 

10.  In  a  right  angled  triangle,  the  sum  of  its 
three  sides  is  60  feet ;  the  shortest  side  is  15  feet ; 
what  is  the  length  of  the  other  two  sides  ? 

€lritors'  department* 


Thb  following  contributions  have  been  received 
in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, held  at  Carolina  Mills,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  : 
John  3,  Ladd,  Classical  Department  High 

School,  Providence $5  55 

Wm.  A.  Mowry,  English  Department,  do..     8  10 
Samuel  Thurber,  Junior  Department,  do...     5  00 
Miss  Ek  B.  Barnes,  Carpenter  Street  Pri- 
mary, Providence 1  16 

F.  B.  C.  Davis,  Public  School,  Westerly...  65 
8.  A.  Briggs,  Public  School,  E.  Greenwich^  3  00 
Charles  E.  Ilowes,  Public  School,  District 

No.  9,  Westerly 42 

P.  T.  Coggshall,  Public  School,  Portsmouth     1  25 
J.  W,  Gorton,  Public  School,  Peacedale.*.        91 
U.  E.  Miner,  Public  School,  Charlestown«*         35 
Miss  I.  F.  Dixon,  Public  School,  S.  Kings- 
town  • 12 

Mr.  G,  M.  Bently,  Pub.  School.  Hopkinton,        40 
Miss  S.  M.  Lillibridge,  Public  School,  Rich- 
mond   4 16 

Mr.  A.  A.  Lillibridge do do.         22 


$27  19 


Thb  Sbmi-Anmual  Repobt  of  thb  Commit- 

TEB  ON  Music,  of  Boston,  has  been  forwarded  to 

U8  by  the  politeness  of  J.  D.  Philbrick;  Esq.,  the 

worthy  and  verj  efficient  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.    We  have  read  the  re- 
port with  somewhat  of  care  and  much  interest 
There  are  many  points  of  interest  in  this  report 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.     We 


which  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
^K^tt  u^       ^     u  •       'iu^  J  ..1        »u   iisners  snop  r     ls  w  oversiraiucu  mcmifti  euurt  i 

MS// hope  to  bring  It  before  our  readers  At  leneih  ^  .      -  v  u 

/n  s  futare  number.  >  la  it  a  want  ot  »7mpaX\i7  tiom  lu^  oxjX«  ^wlo. 


A  New  Sngland  Ck>nyention« 

For  a  number  of  years  the  American  Institute 
has  held  its  annual  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
our  country,  calling  together  a  large  number  of 
the  best  teachers  and  educators  in  the  land.    This 
is  all  very  well,  and  we  cordially  hope  for  its  con- 
tinuance, though  bur  nationality  may  at  present 
suffer  discord  and  civil  war.  thereby  impeding  and 
fearfully  weakening  its  efficiency.      In  addition  to 
this  why  may  we  not  have  a  New  England  conven- 
tion sometime  during  the  next  summer  vacation, 
when  we  may  meet  practical,  live  men  and  wo^ 
iflen  from  every  district  of  our  beloved  Puritan 
New  England,  whose  hearts  are  warm  with  the 
love  of  their  work  as  leaders  of  the  young.    This 
might  be  carried  out  with  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  educational  journals,  first  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  friends  to  the  matter,  and  then  a  board 
of  two  or  three  from  each  State  may  be  appointed^ 
to  make  more  definite  plans  for  its  completion. 
In  regard  to  the  place  of  holding  it,  of  courM 
some  central  portion  should  in  justice  be  selected, 
say  Worcester  or  Springfield ;  dt  if  it  should  be 
deemed  advisable  to  meet  nearer  the  cool  winds  of 
the  Atlantic,  thereby  adding  luxury  to  profit,  !et 
it  be  holdcn  at  Salem  or  Portland  or  New  Bedford 
or  Boston  or  Newport. 

To  us  this  seems  practicable  and  really  necessa- 
ry, as  a  stronger  bond  of  union  should  be  formed, 
as  well  as  a  more  uniform  system  of  teaching, 
among  the  many  excellent  laborers  of  our  land. 
At  this  meeting  let  the  more  ordinary  themcfa  of 
school  labor  be  freely  discussed, —  those  topics 
which  seldom  find  their  way  into  the  elaborate  and 
finely  woven  lectures  of  the  times.  Those  points 
of  perplexity  which  are  ever  staring  the  beginner,  as 
well  as  the  silver-haifed  teacher,  in  the  face,  should 
be  fully  discussed  as  well  as  those  principles  which, 
in  practice,  make  a  good  school-room  laborer  as  well 
as  a  splendid  theorist.  We  have  all  learned  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  draw  out  on  canvas  a  model  school, 
where  each  varied  disposition  and  peculiar  temper' 
amcnt  are  made  to  harmonize  with  beautiful  sym- 
metry ;  where  the  lights  and  shades  of  teacher  and 
pupil  blend  with  such  unclouded  beauty  as  to  charm 
the  eye ; "— but  to  tread  the  path  of  the  thickly  pop- 
ulated school-room  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  amid 
the  frequent  vicissitudes  of  climate,  subject  to  the 
many  physical  derangements  peculiar  to  teacher 
and  scholar  alike,  taking,  now  and  then,  family/sfv 
into  the  school-room,  which  must  be  hermetically 
sealed  or  make  the  pickle  worse,  is  quite  another. 

Do  we  not  need  to  learn  something  more  of  otir- 
selvesf  Why  is  it  that  the  remark  has  grown  to  a 
truth,  that  the  teacher's  life  is  shorter  by  twenty-five 
years  provided  the  profession  is  followed  exclusive- 
ty  ?  Is  it  the  poison  of  the  rooms  which  consumes 
the  vitality,  like  the  metallic  odor  of  the  steel  po- 
lisher's shop  ?    Is  it  overstrained  mental  effort  ? 
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thus  freezing  the  current  of  warm  life  in  the  soul  ? 
What  is  that  magic  spell  bj  which  one  calms  the 
surges  of  school- room  troubles,  while  another  rais- 
es the  same  at  his  coming  ? 

Will  our  edueational  Journalists  think  of  this 
subject,  and  give  us  their  views  as  to  its  possibili- 
tr.  Let  us  arouse  to  greater  energy  in  the  cause. 
We  want  to  see  the  live  fish  going  up  the  stream ; 
let  the  dead  ones  float,  and  the  fossils  sleep. 


Evening  Schools. 


Tberb  are  now  in  the  city  of  Providence  six 
evening  schools,  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  In 
these  schools  pupils  of  all  ages  are  admitted,  where 
teachers  from  the  day  schools  are  employed  to 
instruct  them  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing, &c. 

They  come  from  the  factory  or  shop  with  a  deep 
thirst  for  learning.  We  are  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
noble  movement  on  the  part  of  our  Council,  and 
will  tell  la  years  long  distant  in  the  future.  The 
session  of  these  schools  begins  at  seven  and  closes 
at  nine  o'clock.  As  you  enter  the  room  you  see 
a  teacher  with  a  class  of  boys  teaching  them  to 
read  and  spell ;  in  another  direction  a  large  boy  is 
working  out  an  example  in  long  division  ;  another 
part,  a  kitchen  girl  is  spelling  out  words  of  two  or 
three  letters  with  an  ardor  and  zeal  quite  unusual. 
Many  boys  come,  at  first,  for  a  pastime,  but  most 
work  with  a  commendable  zeal. 


pleased  to  feel  that  though  treason  and  sedition 
still  lurk  in  the  whitening  locks  and  furrowed 
checks  of  declining  years,  that  in  the  boys  and 
girls  of  to-day  we  have  a  glorious  picture  of  true 
love  and  devotion  to  country.  There  is  a  good 
time  coming,  the  boys  and  girls  will  soon  walk  the 
stage,  while  traitors  ingloriously  sleep. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Rice  has  been  appointed  successor 
to  Lieut.  H.  R.  Pierce,  (now  an  officer  in  the  Burn- 
side  rifle  battallion)  as  principal  of  the  Woon- 
socket  High  School.  This  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  Mr.  Rice  is  a  fine  scholar  and  an  es- 
timable citizen.  Friend  Rice,  wc  are  glad  to  con- 
tinue our  relations  to  you  as  a  Rhode  Island 
teacher. 


The  Fenny  Contribution. 

Wb  hope  the  teachers  in  the  various  schools  in 
the  State  are  not  forgetting  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Institute  at  Carolina  Mills,  last  month. 
That  many  are  not  we  have  had  pleasing  proofs. 
Many  little  penny  mites,  given  by  tiny  hands,  are 
finding  their  way  to  the  treasury.    Who  would  not 
encourage  this  beautiful  principle  of  patriotic  be- 
nevolence and  self-denial  ?     Who  would  deny  to 
the  little  school  pupil  thii  unminglcd  joy  in  after 
years  wbtoh  shall  como  welling  up  as  the  story  of 
oar  country's  struggle  is  told  by  the  hearthstone 
of  ehildren's  children  ?    Do  you  say  it  is  too  small, 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  ?     So  it  is  only  drops 
that  bear  our  mighty  navies  on  to  victory  and  con- 
quest.     Nurture  true  benevolence  in  the  bud,  and 
you  shall  see  the  spirit  adding  far  A)re  beauty  to 
the  opening  flower.      Ye  who  have  become  so  sor- 
did and  selfish  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  wealth 
as  to  feel  no  sympathy  for  your  needy  country  or 
ber  excellent  defenders,  while  we  mourn  your  de- 
generate, ice-ciad  soul,  we  pray  you  do  not  smoul- 
der the  sparks  of  patriotic  benevolence  in  the  youth. 
Prom  one  little  school  in  an  extreme  part  of  the 
State  we  have  received  fifty-five  big  round  pennies, 
«aefrom  each,  and  with  each  mite  a  little  wish  for 
the  glory  and  perpetuity  of  our  beloved  land.    The 
teicher  assures  us  that  the  true  spirit  of  loyalty  is 
•••a  in  the  life  of  these  little  donors.     We  arc 


We  would  call  attention  to  the  advertisement 
of  Mr.  John  L.  ohorey,  the  enterprising  publisher 
of  an  excellent  series  of  Readers. 

©ur  Boofe  Eable. 


PoTTEii  &  Hammond's  Analytical,  Syntheti- 
cal AND  PkOOHESSIVE  SySTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

In  Twelve  Numbers.  Shermerhorn,  Bancroft  & 
Co  ,  publishern,  696  Broadway.  New  York ;  25 
North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Once  more  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  important  subject.  Penmanship,  as  taught 
in  most  of  our  schools,  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
In  fact,  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that 
while  advance  has  been  made  in  almost  every  de- 
partment, there  has  been  a  retrograde  movement 
in  regard  to  writing.  True,  all  the  pupils  learn  to 
write,  or  are  supposed  to,  but  we  candidly  believe 
that  the  number  who  acquire  even  a  legible  hand, 
is  very  small,  while  the  bold,  plain,  copper-plate 
style  of  years  ago  is  hardly  seen.  In  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers,  those  who  wrote  at  all  wrote 
well :  would  that  we  could  say  the  same  now,  but 
the  universal  practice  of  scribblinir  forbids.  It 
might  seem  that  the  great  merit  of  writing,  as  an 
art,  at  the  present  day,  consisted  in  making  it  il- 
legible. Now,  where  is  the  fault,  and  where  shall 
improvement  commence  ?  Unquestionably  in  the 
school-room,  and  at  the  hands  of  teachers.  Teach- 
ers must  first  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  study  the  best  means  of  teaching  it 
correctly.  Some  uniform  system  is  needed,  and 
the  want  of  such  a  system  has  been  felt  for  a  long 
time.  Such  a  want  no  longer  exists.  Messrs. 
Potter  &  Hammond  have,  in  their  series  of  writ- 
ing-books, illustrated  the  principles  that  belong  to 
the  subject,  as  a  science,  so  fully  and  plainly  that 
any  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  communicate  the 
same  to  his  pupils,  and  if  any  pupil  will  faithfully 
carry  into  practice  those  principles,  he  cannot  fail 
of  becoming  a  good  penman.  This  series  has  been 
improved  during  the  past  summer,  and  many  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made,  so  \.\i^x.  vVi^-^  Taa.-^ 
now  be  considered  as  amou^  X\ie  \\C\tv^«  '^^  ^^vv^- 
nate  by  the  term  PKavBcr^ 
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MElnoD  OF  CijissicAi.  Studies;  Illaalratcd  b; 
(luotiona  on  a  frw  Sekcliunii  fVom  Laiin  ani 
Oroek  Au(1ior!>.  B;  SBinucI  II.  Taj'lor.  LL.  D. 
FrincipHl  of  PliilU[»  Academy,  Anilover,  Manii 
The  authoi  of  Ihia  little  book  ia  h.  teacher  of  lun^ 

experience,  who  Eeems  to  hare  impretihed  MiuhcI 
"  wEnelandmenit 


jnaight  m 


nophan 


manner.  He 
i*  raelhod  of  te 
gea.  Produeii] 
'■  Fabled,  Kept 
Homer,  he  shoi 

irould  conduc 


chini;  the  Lp 
lafewiinesfiomtb 
I.  Cieeto,  Virgil.  X, 


..    GKAHIIilK    OP  THE  EkGLIIH 

LjiNOtUOK.    Far  the  nie  of  Sehiml*.    Bt  Simon 
Kerl.  A.  M.     Published  by  PhinDer,  Blikemau 
..-,;     it  Co.,  New  York. 

'UK]  ^^e  hareperuaednitbeoailantpIekanicandpTo- 
ielr  fit  this  new  work,  which  givea  eridence  on  nny 
liti  page  of  being  the  remit  of  a  (Asmn^AimwIt^Dr 
jhtthe  tlruelure  of  the  Englith  language,  and  alio 
inijlhowbeit  to  oomnmnicale  that  knowlrdga  to  lh« 


theac  iiaiiKBgei  the  letson  of  tbe 
formal  recitation  quoilinnaareprci 
are  so  abundant.  thoronKh  and  aei 
teacher  contd  fail  lu  profit  bv  thcii 
first  Fable  of  JE^op,  ••  Atripila 
which  compriacB  five  lines,  are  i 
hnndred  and  thirty  qneationa,  ant 
of  the  Iliad  over  thirty.  Tbeie  «c 
cellent  aelection  from  the  innumen 


rchinn,  that  an 
Bludy.  To  the 
ft   Colnaibae," 


Duld  b 


vented.     It  ii 


.  In  itn  ntatler  the  work  doei  not  differ  much  ftvm 
-  ^  other  grammars,  except  that  It  liai  mare  and  that 
<?  I  much  of  it  ia  freih  from  the  original  tourcei  of 
0  the  science.  In  the  arrawjruienl  of  the  anbject 
c  tho  author  hai  accompliihed  an  impartant  item 
u  I  Tor  the  learner.  Each  part  is  eomplete  in  itielf, 
p|ind  even  should  the  pupil  acqaire  a  thorongh 
linunlcdge  of  only  Dn<  aectian,  (Ant  irill  be  a  per- 

Wb  assure  the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island  that 
ihey  will  be  much  more  aaccessful  in  teaching 
language  after  studying  Kerl'a  Grammar. 

For  further  notice  of  the  author's  works  we  re< 
fer  teachers  to  the  advertisement  of  Pbinnej, 
Blakeman  &  Co.,  in  tlic  Deccmb'r  number,      p. 


od  of  history,  where  they  ate  organ! 
cant  at  Cleero  and  Xenophon.  besid 
material*  for  mere  grammatical  stud 


Thk 


uf  the  hold  it  has  already  acquiied  on  the  favor  of 

public.     The  present  number  gives 

signs  of  gteater  vigor  than  hsa  charaeter- 


We  h 


hange  o 


and  Forester's  Doyi" 
leader  for  Schools  and 
'"■   ?t  Optic!  Edi- 


r  liol 


!  Sliulfiit  and  Sclioolinnlt, 
The  January  :wmber  for  1802  is  received,  and  so 
enchanting  arc  its  nttieles  that  we  can  hardly  en- 
gage in  auythiag  else  until  we  have  rend  the  last 
word  of  the  Jsst  page.  A  little  boy  of  five  sum- 
mers, by  our  side,  is  at  deeply  interested  in  the  sto- 
ries at  Durtclf.  Among  the  numerous  monthlies 
for  children  this  hat  attained  a  rank  second  to 
none.  The  publishers  offer  great  inducements  to 
alubi.  For  two  names  and  fS.OO,  they  will  send 
■■  a  premium  a  bound  voli 
ScAoolmatii  for  1881,  or  a  co] 

a  capital  story  of  280  pages,  by  Oliver  Optic.    For 
five  names  and  S6M,  Ilarjvrt-  lllutlraled  Wrekly ; 


Monthly  for  January,  1862,  h 
ed.  This  number  begins  the  ninth  TC 
.  truly  national  magazine.      The  fact 


led  it  before 


Norn 


ihe  patting  doan  of  the  gigantic  rebellion.  The 
life  of  the  republic  and  the  best  interest  of  the  n>- 
on  require  of  litCTBlutc  a  manly  nnd  generous 
ction.  and  the  Atlantic  lias  commanded  the  tai- 
nts of  tbe  most  vigotout  writers  in  behalf  of  our 
eloved  country.  What  it  Aot  done  so  well,  it  wUI 
0  in  the  future. 

Prof.  L.  AgasBii  is  to  contribute  a  aerie*  of  arti- 
lei  to  tbe  columns  of  the  Atlantic  during  th«  year. 

Lewis's  Gvmkashc  Monthlt  and  Jodxrai. 
p  P!!YB[CAL  Cri.TtTHK.  Dio  Lcwis,  M.  D.,  edl- 
iT.  January,  IS62.  This  is  dressed  in  entirely  a 
■       ~"  ality  of 


.c'of  Ihe  Stud^  flmJ  I","'*'  "^  '"i"  ""l^'  »'"' ''  '"""B^'her  a  ■ 
of  "  LUtl,  by  LittUr   "'*  ""■";»':  <=*"'°'"fi'  «'/«  do'iht  not  .t  w 


will  e< 


any 


wili.aU 

ind  rules  for  a  thorough  o 
ihytical  culture.    It  is  within  the  meant  of  every 

IS  ettabliihed  a  new  era  in  the  life  of 
I  pioneer  in  one  of  the  moat  impor- 


Bxtraordinary  Club  Ratii :  Two  copies  one  yci 
«1.7i;  four  copies,  $3-00  ;  *ix  copies,.  gl.QO  ;  ti 
copies,  S^.OO;  twenty  copie*.  gUi  fifty  copie 
S3A.00. 

Booni  rolunje*  for  1861  can  be  obtained  (oi  oi 


Di  Lewia 
nn.  Uei< 
ant  of  edei 


Vcademy.  Morrisville.  Vermont,  foi 
car  ending  November  20th.  1861. 


A  OmECTORY 

STARKY  "heavens. 

Delineated  on  thla  MoTKbla  PlanUptMra, 

y  to  iinloei  t. 
ranging  Firn 
Tu  tlu'  II»Tcni  irhKt  a  DictioDirjr  la  to  (be 
Engliiili  UnitOBge.       Cin  be  let  liii  everj  fivr 

la  the  ■!■•  of  a  Ten  Inota  Oelaatlal  Qloba, 
and  "  Bi  much  better  ■■  it  ia  cheaper." 

Uati<i3  the  CoiuteltailonM  beauliftUly  Painted. 
fuUv  lij-alainrd.  ami  told  at  the  nuxlerate  price  of 
SaM.  aitd  Kut  by  relum  nutit  on  rectipl  o/»2.7S. 
Iffftiires  pirat  (o  public  or  priralt  elatiei,  leAo 
Kill  hart  Ik*  fret  lue  of  a  terv  good  Tilrmtpe. 

HENRY  WHITALL, 

Box  3194,  PUladalpUa,  Pa, 


ten  limes  the  sum  at  wbich  Ihoy 
r,  I  certaiDlr  weald  not  take  TWENTY  DOLLARS  for 


—Prof. 


"  StaouM  be  ID  ereri  h-iok-nnie  I 

"  I  iroiilil  nol  do  vithout  it,  it  il. 
rftr  nnuA,  A.  if. 

"  Could  I  not  obuin 
A.  C.  Kendall. 

"  I  can  leocb  more  at  tbe  BtKrrr  Heirena  from  it  la  one  daT,  tbaa  I  «D  in  a  Tear  fiom  any  other 
Cdtuiil  AtU«.  Usp  or  Globe  I  bave  erer  acen."— C.  if.  Melcalf. 

"  Old  melhodt,  compared  nitb  It.  are  like  fiintmen  to  a  MFaiD -engine,  or  a  neva-boy  aatride  a 
nrt  of  bonei  (o  the  telesriph."— C'Arijd'oa  ^ftl^eliger,  .Ve»  rort. 

••  If  I  could  UDI  get  another,  I  would   not  ttW  laiae  for  FIITY  DOLLARS.— Gw;?*  M.  Chaie, 


"AMERICAN  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE," 


ESTABLISHED  lS5d, 


898  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

BRANCH  OFFICE: Vt  Jf.  FOURTH  ST.,  PHILADBLPHIA. 


Tbe  apecial  objeela  of  Ibe  "  Ini 

Tb  •npplT  SchoDli  and  Collegea 
lo  aid  Teacher,  in  aecurinR  lui: 
To  bu«  and  Belt  tchoal  propertic 


d  lebooli ; 


CHATtTtt.  APPAItATUS.  and  ererr  kind  ai  School  Mcrcbandiae,  AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS 
tSOU.  RETAIL  PRICKS. 
*.*  Cinutar;  giiinn  dclaiU  of  our  pina,  aeiil  v!itn  applied  far  ui'fA  tltjiip. 

KaFEKESKM.— Dr.  Lowell  Mason  ;  Prof.  Georuc  F.  Hoot ;  Edward  Hitchcock,  LL.  D.,  (Amhcral 
College);  Hon.  Theodnre  FrrlinahuTten,  LL.  D..  (Rulgert  College);  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. ; 
A.  8.  Barnes  &  Burr.  New  York  City ;  Oliier  Ditaon,  and  Ruatell  H  Tolman,  Boalan  ;  PTof.  8.  S. 
Orcene,  Pioiidenre,  R.  I. 

a.  a.  WOODUAjr  M  OO.,  Acanta  for  SobaoU  and  Taaoliera. 

From  HoH.   THBO.  F/i£L/,VG/rCr.S£.V,  iL.  D..  Prttident  of  Rulgrri  College. 
The  AxRBIcA^  School  IsaTiTtTK  for  the   aunply  of  Schoola,  Acadcmiea  and  Cellegei  with 
happilT  mcola  ibe  wants  of  our  counlrT,  and  will  he  found  to  be 

'  counlry  is  ao  eitensive,  and  schools  aie  u  multiplied,  that  some 
nediuiD  ia  almoai  indispensable  [or  reference  and  selrction  and  supply.  And  the  purposes  of  the 
Anerican  School  Inatilulc  uaefiilly  rfaoh  the  oaae  in  all  ita  departments. 

Very  re.pectfullT  and  truly  your.,  THEO.  FRELINGHUYSEN." 


coqiprtent  Teachers  and  Professei 
deferring  of  public  conadencD.     G 


to  Educalional  Intelligence,  and  to  the  intereats  of  BcbooU  Mil  Tcac^^*  edict*, '^  'ratW, 
Terma.Fi/f/CenM  per /ear,  iu  advance.     The  Siilh  Volume beRlna  IaTi-*»'*»M»'.  ».&4k>i(hi\» 
ould  tee  M  tprciateo  of  tb!t  paper —  which  will  be  acnt  on  mtni\t<;aViaii  - 
a.  S.  nroODl^A'N  dt  COMJ-ANV,  P«bliabeti,  6Bft  Bt  i 


'  i8ftj\\«SitVft^Vi 


THE  LATEST. 


GREENE'S 
ENGLISH     GRAMMAR, 


AOArTED  TO 


C|e  Wist  si  ^t^nsls  ani  "^ahmxts. 


BY  SAMUEL  S.  QRCENC,  A»  M., 

AUTUORr  OF    "  INTROD^^CTION  TO  THE  8TtDY  OF   GRAMMAB,"    "  ANALYSIS  Of 

8EICTENCE8."  Ac. 


COWPERTHWAITE  &  CO.,  PHllpAbELPHIA. 


This  Book  contains  a  fiiU  discussion  of  all  the  essential  principles  of  English  Grammar,  and  i* 
intended  to  be 

A  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK 

upon  this  subject. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  logical  and  sjrstematic  treatment  of  **S]riitai'* ;  the  "Model* 
for  Construction,"  and  **  Models  for  Analysis  '* ;  the  **  Cautions  **  against  adopting  ungrammatleal 
coBstructioms,  which  also  serve  as  guides  in  correcting  false  Syntax ;  and  to  the  appended 

SYSTEM  OF  PUNCTUATION, 

growing  difeotlj  from  the  analysis  of  sentences,  which  will  be  found  casj  of  application  bj'  an^  od^ 
who  has  studied  the  previous  discussion  of  elements. 

PROF.  0REENE*8  WORKS  hat^  been  long  and  ftttotably  known  to  teachers  and  other  fHend  ^ 
of  education  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  publist^ 
long  lists  of  recommendations  in  order  to  obtain  for  this,  his  last  and  most  carefull/  prCpMred  book  « 
ftn  impartial  examinatioh. 

^      TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  will  be  furnished  with  copies  for  etftminatlon,  hS 
on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  to  prepay  postage,  or  they  will  be  furnished  free  of  ejipense  or> 
il  application  to  the  Publishers,  or  to 


DEXTER  8.  STONE,  Boston,  Mass., 

wd     jnmJTBODirOTION OmOB  AT  OTBUB  G.  OOOKB'B  BOOK8TOBB 

^r  ar  as 


n.  Im 


LIPPINCOTT'8  CEOCRAPHICAL  SERIES,  BOOK  I. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

NOVEMBER   15TH,   1861, 

A   NEW   PRIMARY    GEOGRAPHY, 


PREPARED    BY 


Prineipal  of  Chester  Countj  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  PennsylTania,  upon  the  Object  MethoIi, 
and  designed  as  the  first  book  of  the  series,  of  which  Smitn's  Geography  forms  a  part. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  obserration  and  experience  in  the  school  and  lecture-room i 
and  it  emphatically  pfimar^  in  its  character. 

The  author  has  proceeded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  study  of  geography  ^tll  be  superficial  and 
profitless  unless  attention  is  at  first  directed  to  subjects  and  objects  which  arc  either  already  or  which 
may  readily  be  made  familiar;  —  that  a  commencement  embracing  home  scenes,  people,  animals, 
plants,  etc.,  furnishes  the  only  standard  by  which  the  child  can  judge  of  similar  oljects  in  other  parts 
of  his  own,  or  in  foreign  countries.  The  work  will  be  peculiarly  illustrated  by  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pictures,  and  by  thirteen  pictufe-maps,  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art ;  the  former 
will  full^  illustrate  the  text  and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  the  latter, 
piloted  in  colors,  will  show  the  young  pupil  at  a  glance  the  geography  of  a  country  by  stich  picture 
upon  ike  mtip  of  thai  cou$Uiy  as  will  exhibit  its  ^etU  phifBttal  features.  Zoology,  Botanyi  Ethnology, 
and  the  occupation  of  its  people. 

The  publishers  feel  assured  that  this  book,  prepared,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  teacher  of  expcriencCi 
And  upon  nature*t  plan,  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  best  educators  of  the  country. 

Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  fiirnished  with  copies  of  this  work,  in  flexible  covers,  hy  mailt 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  mone^  or  postage  stamps*  by  the  publishers  ;  and  schools  will  be  supplied 
with  the  work  upon  accommodating  terms. 


Lippincott's  Geogpraphioal  Serias,   Book  IL 
A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,     -    -     BY  R.  C.  SMITH,  A. 

JUST    PUBLISHED: 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Containing  a  Oonoise  Teit,  and  Explanatory  Notes, 

■WITH    OVBIt    lOO    X^.A.aPS, 

B'OR  THE  tSE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

B7  BOBWHIiI.  O.  smith,  A.  M., 
AtJTHOR  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS QUARTO.    PRICE  $L00, 

SMITH'S  NE\^  GEOGRAPHY  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  many  years,  and  is  the  crown- 
log  production  of  the  distinguished  author.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  work  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  comptete  lihd  comprehensive  School  Geography,  and  great  care  has  been  tmken  in 
iu  cotistruction  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  in  the  school-rooa  and  family. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  features  which  deserrc  attention  : 

1.    Clearness  and  comnrehedsiteness  of  express'  and  terms.    This  feature  is  of  great  practical  val- 
•ion  in  the  Text,  especially  lit  the  Definitions;  it i  ue  to  teachers,  and  intelligent  scholars, 
being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils,     yi.    Comparatlre  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  ex- 
jwt  what  they  want  to  know,  And  m  as  few  words  ^  hibiting  the  relaUye  sise  of  the  different  Countries 
upracticable.  and  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

ais.  £lPn's,  ??i°//rL^nTan%' sl"^        C U  ^  J\^'^^}^-^  ^ap  of  the  United  States,  exhL 
tUiiatlon  ofdifferent  nations.  I  *»**>"««  ^^^  principal  railway  lines,  with  their  con- 

m.    Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal  i"*^^!"?"-   -,,^,    ,„  .  .  .    _      ^,^^. 

Cities  on  the  globe.  i     Mil.     Physical  Geography,  with  Humboldt's 

IV.    thirty-two  large  full-paged  Maps  of  States  i  ^y^Jf "  ^'  Isothermal  Lines. 
and  Countries.  I^*    Outline  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

,V.   Copious  Marginal  Notes  and  Explanations,'     ^.    Oeogfaphical  Clock,  exhibiting  the  relative 
Ki^ng  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words!  time  of  day  under  different  degrees  of  Longitude. 

From  Tits  Mass.  Tbachku. 

'*AII  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.     If  we  had  to  select 
to-dsj  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this."  •  •  • 

Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  wot\l,  Vh  1L«x\\A«  ««^«t«^>v)  tmlA^ 
'or  examination,  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  ^i"?  lYie  P^\A\aVi^«Ta\  iliv^  %€^^^% 
vul  be  supplied  with  the  work,  for  /otrodaetton,  upon  Accommodating  tnma. 

3,  ».  l^ippltttott  $&  Co.,  ^^IXtatX-^^S^^. 


THE  Ljii-TEST. 


GREENE'S 
ENGLISH     GRAMMAR. 


AOArTED  70 


€\t  Mst  0f  ^t\titiU  ani  "^ahmm. 


BY  SAMUEL  S.  QREClie,  A.  M., 

AUTHOR  OF    "  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STtOY  OF   GRAMMAR,"    ••  ANALYSIS  0 

SENTENCES/*  Ac. 


4, 


COWPERTHWAITE  &  CO.,  PHllpADeLPHIA. 


This  Book  contains  a  full  discussion  at  all  the  essential  principles  of  English  Grammar,  and 
intended  to  be 

A  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK 

upon  this  subject. 

Particular  attention  is  iuTited  to  the  logical  and  systematic  treatment  of  "Sjntal'* ;  the  "Mfliil 
for  Construction,"  and  **  Models  for  Analysis " ;  the  **  Cautions  "  against  adopting  ungrammaOli 
coBstructioms,  which  also  serve  as  guides  in  correcting  false  Syntax ;  and  to  the  appended 

SYSTEM  OF  PUNCTUATION, 

growing  difectly  from  the  analysis  of  sentences,  which  will  be  found  easy  of  application  b^  int-l^ 
who  has  studied  the  previous  discussion  of  elements.  'i . 

PROF.  GREENE'S  WORKS  hate  been  long  and  ftttotably  known  to  teachers  and  othet  Mk 
of  education  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  puMb 
long  lists  of  recommendations  in  order  to  obtain  for  this,  his  last  and  most  carefully  pr«pMred  ko# 
an  impartial  examinatioli.  ^ 

1 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  will  be  furnished  with  copies  for  eftftmlnaUim.  I 
mail,  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  to  prepay  postage,  or  they  will  bo  fbrnished  free  0f  cJlpMN  Si 
personal  application  to  the  Publishers,  or  to 

S:;  s«.  DEXTER  S.  STONE,  Boston.  Mass.. 

025.00.  INTBODirOTION OmOB  AT  OYBUB  G.  OOOKB'S  BOOXBTO^ 
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MASON  BBOTHEBS,  Nos.  6  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Respectfully  invite  the  nttcntion  of  Teachern  and  others  to  several  new  School  Books,  the  publica 
tion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  hud  they  not  been  thor- 
ous^hly  ronvinced'of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

FOB    OBAMMAB,    INTSBMEDIATE    AND    COMMON    BOHOOLS. 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  \i'ith  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  8^>  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with  tolerable  profit 
clency  may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  there- 
fore, arc  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  Rcneral,  wide-reachiug  and  comprehensive. 
Mere  details  arc  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  ihey  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  is 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  hook  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presenting 
quite  enough.     It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  arc  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  arc  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

•5.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
adopted  as  economizing  space,  affording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
dering the  page  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  gradually 
increasing  in  length.     Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  use- 
fulness.       • 

7.  The  fypc  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PlliNCY  4b  ARNOULT'S  FBENCH  QBAMMAR. 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 
By  NORMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILB  ARNOULT. 

Crown  8vo.,  620  pages.    Price.  $1.3q.    Also,  I^EY  to  above,  price  75  cents. 

This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  n^oro  complete  than  any  other,  combining 
many  important  improvements. 

•*  A  great  improvement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published." — [Prof.  P.  J.  Darey, 
Montreal.  "Ihe  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
by  the  Knglish  scholar.*'— rjjacob  Uatchelder,  Principal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  **  A  great  many 
valuable  improvements."— Prof.  J.  J.  Durnier,  New  York.  •*  Needs  only  to  be  known  to  take  the 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use."-sir[ll<Mto7i  Transcript, 

III. 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    By  F.  S.  Williams.  12mo.  Price,  $1, 
This  book  is  designed  fur  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.    Prepared, 
as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  received  with 
much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

••  I  value  it  particularly.** — [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.  •*  I  And  the  book  a  valuable  addition.**— - 
[Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.  •*  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidera- 
tum."—[Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  *' It  surpasses  any  other 
book  in  afibrdiuK  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  conversation.*'— [Francis  Gardner, 
Btq.,  Principal  l4atin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

Tj^ixvxt^'n  ^ass  i^eissons  iix  ^ronounctns  antr  Speafttns  jFrcnd)* 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELT'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  29  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  aa 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gratuitously  to  any  address.  Any  of  the  above 
books  sent  for  cxaminatiqn,  by  mail,  0o«<-pau/,  on  receipt  of  the  price.    Very  favorable  terms  for  first 
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CLUBS  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE, 

M  that  many  who  otherwise  might  feel  unable  to  subscribe,  may  thus  have  the  privilege  uf  reading  the 

Cheapest  and  the  Best  Illustrated  Juveoile  Magazine  in  the.  Ck^untry. 

The  matter  will  continue  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  from  the  pens  of  tirNt-class  writers,  and  each 
nambrr,  as  heretofore,  will  contaiu 

A    SFXSXSOH,    ▲    DIALOQUE    AND    A    PIECE    OF    MUSIC» 

■akiDg  the  magaxine  just  what  is  wanted  in  any  public  and  private  school  in  the  lund. 

EXTRAORDINARY  CLUB  RATES!!! 


Two  Copies  one  year,  fo** $1  7o 

Four ♦  3  00 

Six 4  00 


Ten  Copies,  one  year,  for $  6  00 

Twenty 1100 
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GALEN  JAMES  &  CO.,  No.  15  Gornhill,  Boston. 
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NO.  16  WEYBOSSET  STREET, 

NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE,  PROVIDENCE. 

COOKE  &  DANIELSON,  proprietors  of  the  above  establishment,  invite  an  increase  of  the  favor 
■Iretdy  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE    EVENING    PRESS, 

Ae largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  onW  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
■Iwiys  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
itseolurans.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in.  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles. 
Three  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 
Thb  Etbxino  Press  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  $6  per  annum,  payable  in 

advance  for  any  time  desired.     It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 

as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.    Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 

news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 
Tub  Etbnino  Press  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  and  both  yearly  and  transient 

advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 

2.    THE    RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  only  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  suphlied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  ^1.50  per  year,  payable  in 
advance.    Teo  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.     Single  ivA\\ii\>cx«,  >\iT««  ti^xsAA. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  adTertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advci\.\aet%  vn'iiW^  V^ 
ftnd  their  InUrmt promoted  bj  an  arrungement  with  respect  to  it. 


IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT. 


POTTER    &    HA.MMO:iSrD'S 

Analytical  and  Progressive 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Carefully  Sevised  and  Improved. 

NOW  READY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  TRADE  ON  REASONABLE  ERMS. 

The  celebrated  Copy  Books  known  as  POTTER  *  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMAN- 
SHIP have  just  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  Publishers  are  sure  that  these  copy 
liooks  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  copies  are  now  printed  from  new 
plates,  on  perfect  paper,  with  improved  presses,  by  the  best,  experienced  workmen. 

An  examination  of  the^o  books,  by  any  enndid  teacher,  muRt  convince  him  that  these  books  are 
THE  BKST  now  known. 


DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

No.  1  contains  a  drill  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  the  fifteen  letters  included  under  the  i  and 
o  principles,  in  medium-sized  hand,  with  several  copies  of  short  words. 

No.  2  combines  a  drill  upon  the  formation  of  the  twenty-hix  small  letters,  in  a  smaller  hand, 
arranged  under  their  respective  principles,  with  the  proper  manner  of  connecting  them  together 
in  words. 

In  this,  and  the  two  following  numbers,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fore-arm  and  finger 
movements,  by  appropriate  exercises  upon  the  elementary  principles  and  their  various  combinations. 

No.  3  exercises  the  pupil  with  a  drill  upon  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  —  both  small  letters  and 
capitals  —  systematically  arranged  in  the  formation  of  words  and  sentences,  in  a  little  smaller 
hand  than  the  preceding  number. 

No.  4  contains  further  exercises  for  the  fore-arm,  words  of  medium  length,  sentences,  and  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  system,  in  a  still  smaller  hand. 

The  first  four  pages  call  attention  to  a  drill  exercise  upon  waste  paper  to  develop  the  fore-arm 
movement,  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  the  fore-arm  moving  freely. 

Two  sets  of  copies  are  given  m  several  pages  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  practice  on  waste  paper. 

No.  5.  The  principal  feature  of  this  book  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  capital  letters 
in  pairs  for  drill  exercises  in  words  commencing  with  these  letters.  The  last  nine  pages  of  this 
number  have  sentences  extending  across  the  page. 

No.  6  contains  proverbial  sentences,  systematically  arranged. 

No.  7  contains  historical  sentences,  in  a  little  finer  hand. 

No.  8  contains  mercantile  and  other  business  forms. 

No.  9  contains  sentences  in  a  larger  hand  than  the  preceding  numbers. 

No.  10  contains  short  sentences  in  a  smaller  hand. 

No.  11  contains  sentences  in  a  fine  hand  for  ladies. 

No.  12  contains  large  coarse  hand  for  engrossing  purposes,  and  the  various  styles  of  Ornamental 
penmanship,  including  German  Text.  Old  English,  and  Italic  characters. 

The  former  editions  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  containing  the  large  hand,  will  be  furnished  to  those  who 
prefer  them. 

The  fore-arm  and  finger  movements  should  be  practiced  by  the  pupil  daily,  upon  waste  paper, 
before  beginning  to  write. 


rOTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

In  Three  Numhera.     By  Dotibfe  and  Sinffie  Entry, 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprising  three  sots  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  beauti- 
fully engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship;  well  adapted 
to  higher  classes  in  schools.    Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

No.  I  BOOK-KEEPING 21  cents. 

6  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME 20       •* 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING ^       •• 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 20       " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SP:T  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 21       •* 

No.  3  BOOK-KEEPING IN  PRESS. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re- 
writing a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.    Retail  price  for  the 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards.  Cm  cents;  o  Blanks  for  the  same  25  cents. 
Sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHERMEBHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

596  Broadway,  New  Tork ;  25  North  Foip>th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Sargent's  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Series  used  in  theEnstoru  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  live  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Readers  have  met  with  unprecedented  success  ;  more  than  Jire  niilliotu  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:— 1.  The  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  exerci-'C,  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
tor^p*  index,  bv  which  difficult  words  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated  4.  Su- 
periority in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities;  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened.  6.  Superiority  in  the  mechsnical 
execution,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  nnd,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  G.  In  the  Speller  a 
scientific  classification  oi  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improvemcnto. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  whole  time  excltiaivehj  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  thet>c 
works.  Ue  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  and  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  his  charge.    The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
which  may  be  had  (fratis,  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

[Cj*  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  ffintig  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Header,  24  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents  ;  the  Third,  lo  cents  ; 
the  Second,  12  cents  ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  G 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  G  cents. 

The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  occompan}*  Sargent's 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  stone, 
(»r  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  may  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Charts 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  bv  mail,  postpaid,  for  7*7  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 
at  igl.oD  for  the  set,  or  50  cents  a  card.    An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.    Address 

SARGENT'S   ORIGINAL   DIALOGUES: 

▲  Ck>lleotion  for  School  and  Family  Reading  and  Representation. 
By  EPES  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  <Vc. 

The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  popularity  and 
been  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitions,  Ac,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  nf 
many  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  announce.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  336  pages,  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.     I'rice,  ^1.00.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

ttJ"  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  cop^  will  be  &cvil^  postage  prepaid ^  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 
ICj'Everv  school-boy  and  school-irirl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  ifattoital  Intelligencer :  **The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation  ;  vivid, 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness." 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal :  **  The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.  It 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught." 

From  the  Gardiner  (  Me. J  Home  Journal :  **  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  hinh  school, 
grammar  school,  or  county  school  —  everywhere  where  *'  boys  are  boys."  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  reprcMcntation  that  wc  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat :  ••  A  book  worth  having.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 

From  the  Boston  Post :  •*  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.  The 
book  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  had  been  out  ten  days." 

From  the  Manchester  (N.  II.)  Mirror :  **  Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  school  days 
for  just  such  a  book  as  this." 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  voung  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
/v^  Ift/i  tbey  are  of  m  character  to  diclight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talents  of 

•^^  speakers,  

JOHN  Xk  SHOBBY,  13  WaahinKton  BtTe«t»  Boailon.^  l&iaa. 
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VOLUICT    EIGHT. 


NTTMBEB    TIVO, 


For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 
Notes  on  8pelllii«. 

I  WIS. much  pleased,  a  few  days  ago,  at  hear- 
ing a  boy,  a  little  over  five  years  old,  read  and 
ipell  with  fluency  in  common  English  prose 
printed  in  phonetic  characters.    Scarcely  a  year 
ago,  having  never  learned  the  common  alphabet, 
1)6  had  commenced  to  spell  and  soon  after  to  read 
accordiog  to  the  phonetic  method ;  having  now 
attained  considerable  proficiency  therein,  he  was 
passing  on  to  spell  in  the  common  English  print. 
What  a  pity !  said  I.    For  the  irksome  task  of 
^telling,  by  the  common  method  never  com- 
pleted, would,  in  this  way,  be  nearly  finished  at 
the  end  of  the  fiist  year.    This  boy's  ear  is  now 
quick  and  accurate';  how  dull  and  deadened  it 
nay  be  two  years  hence.    The  connection  be- 
tween the  vooal  sounds  and  the  characters  now 
teems  to  him  close  and  clear ;  then  it  will  be  ob- 
■core  and  perplexing. 

In  the  phonetic  alphabet,  there  being  a  char- 
leter  for  each  sound  in  the  language,  forty-three 
htters  are  found.    The  child  who  is  to  Icam  to 
>pell,  is  told  to  look  at  the  mouth  of  the  teacher 
i&d  to  ]K)tice  the  sound  he  makes ;  the  pupil 
Botes  the  sound  and  imitates  it  as  well  as  he 
can.    The  character  representing  the  sound  is 
BOW  printed  for  him,  and  the  sound  is  repeated 
bjr  the  teacher,  then  by  the  scholar.    The  learn- 
er is  then  taught  to  print  the  character  himself  i  to 
lecognize  it  in  a  book,  and  to  find  it  on  a  block, 
unong  others,    then  the  successive  sounds  and 
diaracters  are  taught  in  the  same  manner.   The 
next  step  ia  to  combine  two  or  more  sounds 
bj  r^dly  uttering,  one  after  another,  several 
sounds,  wiftfciwg  thereby  monosyllabic  words. 
His  onward  ooune  in  spelling  is  now  easy.    If, 


at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  learner  is  to  go  on  to 
read  in  common  print,  the  change  is  made  grad- 
ually, yet  rapidly,  so  that  it  is  asserted  by  thS 
friends  of  this  system,  that  if  a  child  is  taught 
to  spell  phonetically  first,  and  then  by  the  com- 
mon way,  he  will  not  only  be  a  better  speller 
than  common,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  but 
will  be  better  prepared  to  make  a  good  reader. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  would  be  reap- 
ed by  the  million,  the  disadvantages  would  be 
felt  by  but  few  ;  for,  while  all  find  it  hard  to 
spell,  but  few  know  anything  of  the  roots  of 
the  language,  and  then  it  is  doubtful  whether 
more  roots  would  be  obscured  or  be  brought  out 
by  the  process.  Its  advantages  are  practical, 
certain ;  its  disadvantages  uncertain  and  vision- 
ary ;  for  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  of  la- 
bor is  saved,  as  well  as  a  great  tax  on  the  me- 
mory, to  be  lavished  on  other  objects,  and  with 
greater  profit  to  the  pupil.  Still  the  com  muni-* 
ty  refuses  to  adopt  phonetics,  and  we  must  go 
on  teaching  the  common  alphabet  the  best  way 
we  can. 

pall,  then,  the  little  ones,  who  have  just  en-' 
tered  the  school  and  are  to  learn  the  alphabet, 
to  you,  speaking  a  pleasant  word  to  each  and 
encouraging  the  timid  ones.  Chat  with  them  ^o 
awaken  a  desire  in  them  to  learn  their  letters ; 
do  not  forget  this  ;  it  is  important.  Now  show 
them  a  large  letter,  A ;  let  all  look  at  it  carefully. 
Would  they  like  to  know  its  name  and  will 
they  try  to  remember  it  ?  It  is  A.  Who  can 
tell  its  name }  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  And 
you,  and  you  ?  That  is  very  well.  Now  all 
say,  A.  -But  let  me  print  this  letter  on  the  boar^. 
See :  one  straight  line  thus ;  another  so,  and  ^ 
third  across.  Who  can  print  the  letter  A  on 
the  board  ?    Well,  Johi^,  you  ma^  tq » W^  1^^> 


THt    8CH00LHABTEB. 


METnoD  at  Clabsical  Stl'tiied:  Illuatruted  bv 
Qiiesliaua  ou  ■  (ev  Sclci-liotia  ft'om  Latin  and 
Greek  Aulhorii.  By  Samuel  H.  TBrlor.  LL.  tl.. 
Principal  of  Fliillipi  Acaderajr,  Atidorcr.  ile^s. 
The  author  or  thin  little  bonli  i«  a  teacher  of  lori; 


CoXFKRHSKilTB  GKAXMAK  OT  rKB  EllQUtl 
Far  tha  u>e  or  ScbooU.  BtSIbdi 
Publiihed  by  Phianejr,  "'*■ 


on  the  present  generation  of  NewEnRland  men  [[,  pigeof 
a  remarkable  manner.     lie  here  oSera  ua  a  ilifilit  the  iln 

Oieck  Isugusgea.     Producing  n  feir  lines  ftom  Ihrinudent. 
text  of  ^iop'i  Fables,  NepoH,  Cicero,  Virgil.  Xc- !     In  iU 


Kerl, .  _. 

*  Co.,  New  York. 

Wo  have  permed  with 


eing  the  result  of  ■(Aoreiii/Aftuflriwjyut 
lure  of  the  Engliih  language,  and  ik* 
to  comiDUnieilo  that  knowlcdg*  Ulki 


dllon 


conduc 


teacher  could  fail  to  pruftt  by  their  atudy.  To  [hi 
firil  Fable  of  JEwp,  "  Accipiler  el  CWuniAap,' 
which  compriaea  Are  linei,  are  attached  oTcr  i 
bnndred  and  thirty  qtieitiona,  and  to  the  flrni  linr 


tration  into 

ho  myxteriea  of 

ancient 

etyn 

OlOpT 

and  ayntax. 

I  apeeial  eirell 

he  book  i 

thai  it  teeog 

ilea  the  persona 

ity  of  the  a 

QUthora  them 

ctvea.     It  defln 

whot 

daleathem.  a 

nd  fixes  them  in 

nabi 

peri 

od  of  history, 

where  they  are  o 

rganic. 

and  a 

MniS 

cant  ai  Cicero 

and  Xenophon, 

beaidea 

furn 

.hint; 

material*  for 

nere  gnnimatica 

atudy. 

.T. 

SrrDKNT  AND  ScHooi.uATK  and  Foreaier'a  Boys 

and  Girls'  Magazine.    A  Reader  for  Sclioola  an.l 
Fatniliea.      Wni.  T.  Adami,  (Oliver  Dptie)  Edl 
tor.      Gtlen  Jamei  &  Co.,  publiihera,  No.  1.: 
Cornbill,  Doalon. 
We  have  no  exchange  on  our  Hal  that  i«  roon 

trelcomc  to  ua  than  the  Slwlent  and  Schoolmare. 

The  January  clumber  for  1862  ia  received,  and  so 

word  of  the  laat  page.  A  little  boy  of  Sve  sum- 
tnera,  by  oar  aide,  ia  aa  deeply  inletealcd  in  the  Mo- 
ties  a*  ouraelf.  Among  the  numcrou»  monthlits 
for  children  thia  hai  attained  a  rank  aecood  to 
none.  The  publiahere  offer  great  inducementa  lo 
iiIkU.  For  two  namea  and  S2.00,  they  will  aend 
•a  a  premium  a  bound  volume  of  the  Sladeat  atui 
Schoolmate  for  1861,  or  a  copy  of  "  LUtle  ig  Liltlt,' 
a  capital  atocy  of  280  pages,  by  Oliver  Opiic.  Fd' 
five  namea  and  »i.0O,  liarperi'  lUuatrated  IVeekhj 
ot,  if  desired,  they  will  aend  any  other  paper  of, 
the  same  price.  For  twelve  names  and  812.0il., 
WAiltr'i  Viiahridged  Dielionary,  illuatrated  edi- 

Extraordinary  Club  Rata:  Two  eo  pica  one  year, 
J1.73;  tour  copiea,  S3.00  ;  ail  oopiea,.84.QO  j  Ci 
copie-,  M.OO;    twenty   copies,  SHj   fifty  capit 

815.00 


In  ita  matter  the  work  does  not  difTer  much  hWH 
.other  gtammara,  except  that  it  haa  more  and  Ikit 
much  of  it  ia  freah  from  the  origiail  aounti  if 
Iho  science.  In  the  arrmngemeul  at  the  Ml(j«t 
the  author  haa  aceompliihed  an  important  itm 
for  the  learner.  Each  part  is  complete  in  itsttf, 
and  even  should  the  pupil  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  only  oni  aeclion,  t^at  will  he  a  per- 
manent acquiailinn  to  him. 

We  asiure  the  teachers  of  Rhode  lalaod  that 
they  will  be  much  more  suceesaful  ia  teachiag 
lanKuago  after  atudying  Kerl's  Grammar. 
For  further  notice  of  the  author's  works  we  le- 
r  teachers  to  the  advertisement  of  PhinDty, 
lakeman  &  Co.,  in  the  December  number.     D. 


Tub  Atlantic  SIosihly  for  January,  IS6Z,bBa 
oen  received.  Thia  number  begina  the  ninth  vol- 
mc  of  this  truly  national  raagaiine.  The  fact  of 
Is  constantly  increasing  circulation  is  an  evidence 
f  the  hold  it  has  already  acquired  on  the  fnTor  of 
the  Amerieaa  public.  The  present  number  gives 
of  greater  vigor  than  haa  character- 
No  magaitne  has  shown  more  seal 
r  baa  rendered  more  signal  labor  in  - 
the  pultinff  dourn  of  the  gigantic  rebellion.  Tbc 
ife  of  the  republic  and  the  best  interest  of  the  na- 
tion require  of  literature  a  inanly  and  generoaa 
ction,  and  the  Attantie  has  commanded  the  lal- 
nta  of  the  moat  vigorous  writers  in  behalf  of  our 
eloved  country.  What  it  Aat  done  so  well,  itwJJ 
.0  in  the  future. 

Prof.  L.  Agaasiz  ia  to  contribule  a  seriea  ot  arti- 
Ica  to  the  columns  of  the  AllaiUic  during  the  yeai. 

LkWIB'A   OvUNAnTlC     MoNTltLY    AND   JODBNAL 

F  Phybicai.  Cumube-     Dio  Lewia,   H.  D.,  edl- 
Di.     January,  1862.     This  is  dressed  in  entirely  a 
and  greatly  improved.      The  quality  of 


laper  and  type  ia  fine,  and  it  ia  altogether  a  val 
lie  manual,  cAtaiuing,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will. 


all 


lies  for 

physical  culture.  It  is  within  the  nieaus  of  every 
ono  — Jl.OO  per  year,  or  three  copies  for  82.00. 
Ave  for  $3.00,  ten  tor  So.OO. 

Dr  Lewis  has  established  a  new  era  in  the  life  ot 
man.     He  is  a  pioneer  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 

We  have  received  the  Fifteenth  Annaal  Cata- 
logue of  the  Officers  and  Studenta  of  the  People's 
Academy,  Morrisville,  Vermont,  for  the  academic 
year  ending  November  30th.  IBGl. 


A  DIRECTORY 

STARRY   HEAVENS, 

DelineatDd  on  thla  MoTkble  Fluiiiphara, 

K^V  to  ntilock  the  mytit 

Changing  Firmamml, 

Til  the  Hearrns  irhaE  *  Dictionary  ia  to  the 
Englii^K  UnfiiiaKP.  Cin  be  set  for  eterf  five 
luinuir^H  Ihroiighuut  tlie  year. 

In  the  aln  of  a  Ten  Inob  Oelaatlal  Olob*. 
and  ■■  a>  muoh  bettar  aa  it  ii  cbeapar." 

Ilaei'a  Ihc  Co'tHtllationt  bcnutlfuUy  PaifUtd. 
fnUv  Ej-ptained,  and  told  at  the  moderalfi  price  of 
82..W.  old  Meul  by  return  mail  o,,  receipt  ofgajB. 
If/flctures  piren  to  public  or  pnrnte  clanee,  wAo 
Till  hare  Uu  free  uie  of  a  rery  good  Telrteope. 
AiffHft  iptinied  erervvheret  to  u/uiat  a  liberal  alt' 
•uuhI  iritt  ia  made  iy 

HENRY  WHITALL, 


"Should  be  ia«Tcr 

"  I  would  not  do  without  It,  if  il 
kr  nnuA.  A.  if. 
"  Cnuld  I  not  obtain  anotlii 


for  tale  and  in  every  family 


Box  31S4,  Philadalpbia,  Fa. 

nd  school  for  uie  "—Telegraph. 
I  at  which  Ihcy  are  lold,"— Z).  ' 


"In 


'ear  ll 


'  CtlMiil  AtUi,  Uap  or  Olobe  l' 

"Old  method!,  compared  with  it.  are  1 
lukof  bnnei  to  the  tcIcRraph."— {'Aciifiiin 
-'  If  I  could  not  get  another,  I  would   r 
£r*a,iraM. 

"The™  il  now  no  longer  any  need  for  eii 
■my  aor,  Fron)  the  lead  unto  the  graateat. 


1  eeriainly  would  not  ti 
Starry  Heirena  from  it  in  o 


tf(A- 

TWENTY  DOLLAES  for  it."-Pnif. 
I  can  in  a  year  from  any  other 
iglne,  or  a  newi-boy  aitride  a 


•.'•!■ 


"AMERICAN  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE," 

ESTABU8UED  1865, 

596  Broadwa7,  New  Tork  Cit7> 

BBANCU  OFFICE: li  N.  FOURTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  (pecial  objeeta  of  the  "  Ina 


To  proTide  parent!  and  guardiani  with  circular!  and  information  of  Rood  achoola  ; 
TO    SUPPLY  TEACHERS    AND   SCHOOL    OFFICEKS   WITH   SCHOOL   BOOKS,   MAPS, 
f:HART3.  APPAICATUS.  and  every  kind  of  School  Merchandise,  AT  LinERAL  DtSCOUNTS 
FBOU  RETAIL  PRICES, 
a,*  Circttlart,  giving  detaiU  of  our  plan,  »ent  ie7ien  apptied/or  vith  ttamp. 

Rbpiee>ce8.— Dr.  Lowell  Maaon;  Prof.  Ceor^ie  F.  Root;  Edi'ard  Hiuheock,  LL.  D.,  (Amherat 
Collegel;  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinnhuysen,  LL.  D.,  (Rutg era  College);  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. ; 
A.  8.  BarneiABurr,  New  York  City;  Oliver  Ditaon,  and  Ruateil  A  Toltnan,  Boiton  ;  Prof.  8.  8. 
OtFCne,  Providenre,  R.  I. 

a.  8.  WOODUAir  ft  OO.,  Acenta  tor  SabooU  and  Teaohora. 

From  Roa.  THBO.  FRELI.VGIirrSEX,  LL.  D.,  Preiident  of  Ruigeri  CoUege. 
"  The  AHBSIca^  Sckooi.  Isbtiictb  for   the  lupply   of  Schoola,  Academiea  and  CoUegea  with 
meet!  the  want!  of  our  country,  and  will  be  ftjund  to  br 
■om  my  perional  knowletloe,  1  regard  Ihe  enlerpriie  aa 
il  ao  eatenalYC,  and  ichool!  are  !o  multiplied,  that  lome 
'  '        '    d  the  purpoaes  of  the 
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taora 

nl  and  uaeful 
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olio  eonfldenco.    0. 
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ho 

Very  re.pe 

ruiiy 

tfully 

ruiy  your 


I  all  ita  depari 


THEO.  FRELINGHUY8EN."  , 

-a  to  aelMt 


DerotHl  to  Educational  latelligence,  and  to  the  intereau  of  Seboola  and  TeacMe  coTera,  by  guU| 
inasthiy.    Terma,  Fifty  Centa  per  year,  iu  advance.    TheSiith  Volume  begini  Jan^liahera;  and  aehooU 
'I'eaeher  ahould  aee  a  apecimea  of  thia  paper — which  will  be  aent  on  appli"*- —  ' 
G.a.  WOODMAM  *  """""^    "-■-•^->-—    ' 


TheSii 

-th  will  be rr - 

t  COMPAfV.  PuWUneta,9WQT 


'S^msatVTi^VB.. 


THE  LATEST. 


GREENE'S 
ENGLISH     GRAMMAR, 


AOArTED  TO 


€\t  Mst  0f  ^t\tifils  ani  l^cahmies. 


BY  SAMUCi  8.  GRECNC,  A.  M., 

AUTHOR  OF    "  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  8TtDY  OF   GRAMMAR/'    ••  ANALYSIS  OJ' 

8EICTENCE8."  Ac.  1 


COWPERTHWAITE  &  CO.,  PHIIpAbELPHIA. 


This  Book  contains  a  full  discussion  of  all  the  essential  principles  of  English  Grammar,  and  i* 
intended  to  be 

A  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK 

upon  this  subject. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  logical  and  systematic  treatment  of  **S]riital'' ;  the  ''ttodeli 
for  Construction/' and  "Models  for  Analysis'*;  the  "Cautions"  against  adopting  ungrammatieal 
eonatructioms,  which  also  senre  as  guides  in  correcting  false  Syntax ;  and  to  the  appended 

SYSTEM  OF  PUNCTUATION, 

growing  difectly  from  the  analysis  of  sentences,  which  will  be  found  easy  of  application  bj'  an^  one 
who  has  studied  the  preTiout  discussion  of  elements. 

PROF.  GREENE'S  WORKS  hat^  been  long  «nd  ftttorably  known  to  teachers  and  othef  fHends 
of  education  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  is  belieTed  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  publish 
long  lists  of  recommendations  in  order  to  obtain  for  this,  his  last  and  most  carefully  prCpMred  book, 
an  impartial  examinatioli. 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  will  be  Airnished  with  copies  for  etftminaUon,  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  to  prepay  postage,  or  they  will  be  furnished  free  of  ejipense  on 
personal  application  to  the  Publishers,  or  to 

S;;;,  3,  DEXTER  d.  STONE,  Boston.  HasB.. 

•%*^-        ,       INTBODirOTION OTVlOm  AT  OTBUB  G.  OOOKB'B  BOOK8TOBB. 

Bonna  yolumefc  ^  • 


LIPPINCOrrS  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES,  BOOK  I. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

JSrOVEMBER   15TH,   1861, 

A  NEW   PRIMARY   GEOGRAPHY, 


PREPARBD    BY 


Principal  of  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  Object  Metuod» 
and  designed  as  the  first  book  of  the  series,  of  which  Smith's  Geography  forms  a  part. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  observation  and  experience  in  the  school  and  lecture-roomi 
and  is  emphatically  pftmar^  in  its  charactt^f. 

The  autkor  has  proceeded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  study  of  geography  ^ill  be  superficial  and 
profitless  nnless  attention  is  at  first  directed  to  subjects  and  objects  which  arc  either  already  or  which 
may  feadily  be  made  familiar; — that  a  commencement  embracing  home  scenes,  people,  animals, 
plants,  etc,  fnrnishes  the  only  standard  by  which  the  child  can  judge  of  similar  oljjects  in  other  parts 
of  his  own,  or  in  foreign  countries.  The  work  will  be  peculiarly  illustrated  by  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pictures,  and  by  thirteen  pictuf e-maps,  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art ;  the  former 
will  fulfjr  illustrate  the  text  and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  the  latter, 
piinted  in  colors,  will  show  the  young  pupil  at  a  glance  the  geography  of  a  country  by  such  picturH 
upon  the  map  of  thai  cotuttry  as  will  exhibit  ita  gretU  phifeital  features.  Zoology*  Botany^  Ethholog^i 
and  the  occupation  of  its  people. 

The  publishers  feel  assured  that  this  book,  prepared,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  teacher  of  experience» 
And  upon  nature* t  plan,  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  best  educators  of  the  country. 

Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  fiirnished  with  copied  of  this  work,  in  flexible  covers,  hy  maili 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  mone^  or  postage  stamps*  by  the  publishers  ;  and  schools  will  be  supplied 
with  the  work  upon  accommodating  terms. 


Lippincott's  Geogpraphioal  Seri«8,   Book  IL 
A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,     -    -     BY  R.  C.  SMITH,  A.  Ms 

JUST    PUBLISHED: 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Gontaining*  a  Oonoise  Teit,  and  Explanatory  Notes, 

-WiTZa:    OTTSZt    lOO    l^/LJLT^Qf 

B'Oll  tHE  tSE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

B7  BOBWHIiI.  O.  smith,  A.  M., 
AtJTHOR  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS QUARTO.    PRICE  $1.00. 

SMITH'S  NE\^  GEOGRAPHY  has  been  in  course  of  preparationfor  many  years,  and  is  the  crown- 
ing production  of  the  distinguished  author.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  work  all 
thst  is  essential  to  a  eomptete  hhd  comprehettsive  School  Geography,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  in 
iu  cotistruction  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  in  the  schooI-rooiA  and  family. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  features  which  deserve  attention : 


tl.     Superior    colored   Maps,    exhibiting    the'     -,,.     „  .,       .  ..        #  Iu    »t  »..  j  a.  ^  ^, 

Races.  Belirions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Ci- L  .  J".    lUiltoad  Map  of  the  United  Sutes,  exhl- 
tUiiatlon  ofditferent  nations.  ,  ^'^^^'l^^  ^*»«  principal  railway  hues,  with  their  con- 

m.    Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal  "*«^,^J';""-   ^,     .    ,  „  .  :.u   tt      u  ,j.. 

Cities  on  the  globe.  '^  ,     Mil.     Physical  Oeopaphy,  with  Humboldt's 

IV.  thirty-two  large  fuU-paged  Maps  of  States ,  %**?"  ?:  \«o^«'n»;l  ^^^•^ ,    ,  ^ 

and  Countries.  I^*    Outline  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

V.  Copious  Marginal  Notes  and  Explanations, '     ^.    Geogfaphical  Clock,  exhibiting  the  relative 
giring  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words)  time  of  day  under  different  degrees  of  Longitude. 

From  Tits  Maab.  Tsachku. 

**  All  we  have  to  sav  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.     If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  ttxt-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this.**  •  •  • 

Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  furnished  wiUi  copies  of  the  wotV«  \ii  lL«x\W«  c.w«t«^Vs  tak^.^ 
for  examination,  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  \>7  lVi«  Pu\A\aV«Ta\  iliv^  %^^^'< 
will  be  supplied  with  the  work,  for  iatroduetionp  upon  accommodating  terma. 


Jih  Imprlant  ^efo  §c|00l  ^00fes  1 


H ASON  BBOTHEBS,  Nos.  b  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teachern  and  others  to  several  new  School  Books,  the  publica 
tion  of  Avhich  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  thef>e  hard  times  hud  they  not  been  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGUAPHY, 

FOB    OBAMMAB,    I  N  T  S  B  M  E  D  I  A  T  S    AN  D    COMMON    BCHOOIiS. 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.     Price,  8^3  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  arc  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with  tolerable  profi- 
ciency may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  there- 
fore, arc  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  ihey  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  is 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presenting 
quite  enough.     It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

5.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
adopted  as  economizing  space,  afTording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
dering the  page  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  gradually 
increasing  in  length.     Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  use- 
fulness.       • 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PlliNCY  A  ARNOULT'S  FBEUCH  QRAMMAR. 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 
By  NORMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILB  ARNOULT. 

Crown  8vo.,  620  pages.    Price.  $1.3>5.    Also,  I^EY  to  above,  price  7o  cents. 

This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  n^ore  complete  than  any  other,  combining 
many  important  improvements. 

**  A  great  iuiprovement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published." — [Prof.  P.  J.  Darey, 
Montreal.  '*  The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
by  the  English  scholar.**— [Jacob  Batchelder,  Principal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  **  A  great  many 
valuable  improvements.**— Prof.  J.  J.  Burnier,  New  York.  *'  Needs  only  to  be  known  to  take  the 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use. "•«(•[ Boston  Ttanscript, 

III. 

AYILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.     On  a  new  plan.    Bv  F.  S.  Williams.  I2mo.  Price,  ^1, 
This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  spealcing  French  Grammars.     Prepared, 

as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  received  with 

much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 
♦*  I  value  it  particularly.** — [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.     •*  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition.*'— 

[Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.      *'  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidera- 

tum.*'^^[Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.     **  It  surpasses  any  other 

book  in  afibrding  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  conversation." — [Francis  Gardner, 

Btq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

$innes's  ^ass  i^eissons  iix  ^ronounctns  antr  Spcafttng  jFrcnd)* 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELT'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  at 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gratuitously  IQ  any  address.    Any  of  the  above 
ifookm  meat  for  examiaMtion.  by  muil,  poat-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.    \  «\  tiL\ot»\A%  \«tiv%  ^ot  ^v*\ 
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Analytical  and  Progressive 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Carefully  Revised  and  Improved. 

NOW  READY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  TRADE  ON  REASONABLE  ERMS. 

The  celebrated  Copy  Books  known  as  POTTER  *  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMAN- 
SHIP have  just  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  Publishers  are  sure  that  these  copy 
books  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  copies  are  now  printed  from  new 
plates,  on  perfect  paper,  with  improved  presses,  by  the  best,  experienced  workmen. 

An  examination  of  thcso  books,  bv  any  cnndid  teacher,  niu<it  convince  him  that  these  hooks  are 
THE  nK'»T  now  known. 


DESCBIFTION  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

No.  1  contains  n  drill  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  the  fifteen  letters  included  under  the  /  and 
o  principles,  in  medium-si/ed  hand,  with  several  copies  of  short  words. 

No.  2  combines  a  drill  upon  the  formation  ol*  the  twenty-.six  small  letters,  in  a  smaller  hand, 
arranged  under  their  respective  principlci^,  with  the  proper  manner  of  connecting  them  together 
in  words. 

In  this,  and  the  two  following  numbers,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fore-arm  and  finger 
movements,  by  appropriate  exercises  upon  the  elementary  principles  and  their  various  combinations. 

No.  3  exercises  the  pupil  with  a  drill  upon  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  —  both  small  letters  and 
capitals  —  systematically  arranged  in  the  formation  of  words  and  sentences,  in  a  little  smaller 
hand  than  the  preceding  number. 

No.  4  contains  further  exercises  for  the  fore-arm.  words  of  medium  length,  sentences,  and  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  system,  in  a  still  smaller  hand. 

The  iirst  four  pages  call  attention  to  a  drill  exercise  upon  waste  paper  to  develop  the  fore-arm 
movement,  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  the  fore-arm  moving  freely. 

Two  sets  of  copies  are  given  in  several  pages  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  practice  on  waste  paper. 

No.  5.  The  principal  feature  of  this  book  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  capital  letters 
In  pairs  for  drill  exercises  in  words  commencing  with  the;>c  letters.  The  last  nine  pages  of  this 
number  have  sentences  extending  across  the  page. 

No.  0  contains  proverbial  sentences,  systematically  arranged. 

No.  7  contains  historical  sentences,  in  a  little  finer  hand. 

No.  8  contains  mercantile  and  other  business  forms. 

No.  9  contains  sentences  in  a  larger  hand  than  the  preceding  numbers. 

No.  10  contains  short  sentences  in  a  smaller  hand. 

No.  11  contains  sentences  in  a  line  hand  for  ladies. 

No.  12  contains  large  coarse  hand  for  engrossing  purposes,  and  the  various  styles  of  Ornamental 
penmanship,  including  German  Text.  Old  English,  and  Italic  characters. 

The  former  editions  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  containing  the  large  hand,  will  be  furnished  to  those  who 
prefer  them. 

The  fore-arm  and  finger  movements  should  be  practiced  by  the  pupil  daily,  upon  waste  paper, 
before  beginning  to  write. 
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//>  Three  Numhera.    B}f  Double  and  Single  Entry, 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  beanti- 
fully  engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship ;  well  adapted 
to  higher  classes  in  schools.    Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

No.  I  BOOK-KEEPING 20  cents. 

r>  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME 20       •» 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING 35       " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 20       " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 21       " 

No.  3  BOOK-KEEPING IN  PRESS. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re- 
writing a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.    Retail  price  for  the 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards, (>>  cents;  o  Blanks  for  the  same  2o  cents. 
Sc'it  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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Sargent's  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  lending  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Readers  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  more  than  Jire  miiliotui  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:—- 1.  The  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  exerci^'c,  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  br  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
tory index,  oy  which  difiicult  woras  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated  4.  Su- 
periority in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  difierent  capacities;  ea:<e  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened,  o.  Superiority  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  paper,  binding,  Ac,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  G.  In  the  Speller  a 
scientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improvements. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  whole  time  excluaicely  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  thcbc 
works.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  and  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  his  charge.    'J'he  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  thcui, 
which  maY  be  had  gratis,  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

O'  Cfopies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  ffintis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  Tirepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  lieader,  24  cents  ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents  ;  the  Third,  lo  cents  ; 
the  Second,  12  cents ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents  ;  Standard  Primer,  G 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent's 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  sf^ne, 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side!  In  sheets,  these  Charts  mav  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithof^raphed  Charts 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  7o  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 
at  $i.od  for  the  set,  or  dU  cents  a  card.     An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.     Address 

SARGENT'S    ORIGINAL   DIALOGUES: 

A  GoUeotioxi  for  School  and  Family  Reading  and  Reprosontation. 
By  EPES  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  <Vc. 

The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  populaiity  and 
been  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitions,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  anncunce.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  3!^  pages,  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.     I'rice,  9I.OO.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

O*  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  cop^  will  be  sent,  postage prejxtidt  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 
dU*  Every  school-boy  and  school-jnrl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

Fnm  the  ifatiottal  Intelligencer :  **The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation  ;  vivid, 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness." 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal :  **  The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.  It 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught." 

From  the  (iardiner  (Me.)  Home  Journal :  •*  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  school, 
grammar  school,  or  county  school  — everywhere  where  '•  boys  are  boys."  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  representation  that  we  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat :  ••  A  book  worth  havicg.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 

From  the  Boston  Post :  '*  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.  The 
book  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  had  been  out  ten  days." 

From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror :  *•  Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  school  days 
for  just  such  a  book  as  this." 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  voung  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est,  but  tbey  are  of  a.  character  to  aeWgYkl  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talents  of 
tbe  spettkerB, 

JOHN  li.  SHOBJCY,  13  Waahinstoii  BtTeet*  Bo«.\Aii«  l&Ma. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Notes  on  Spelling. 

I  was  much  pleased,  a  few  days  ago,  at  hear- 
ing a  boy,  a  little  over  five  years  old,  read  and 
>9eU  with  fluency  in  common  English  prose 
printed  in  phonetic  characters.    Scarcely  a  year 
ago,  hiTing  never  learned  the  common  alphabet, 
lie  hid  commenced  to  spell  and  soon  after  to  read 
according  to  the  phonetic  method ;  having  now 
attained  considerable  proficiency  therein,  he  was 
patting  on  to  spell  in  the  common  English  print. 
What  a  pity !  said  I.    For  the  irksome  task  of 
spelling,  by  the  common  method  never  com- 
pleted, would,  in  this  way,  be  nearly  finished  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.    This  boy's  ear  is  now 
quick  and  accurate :  how  dull  and  deadened  it 
nuy  be  two  years  hence.    The  connection  be- 
tween the  vocal  sounds  and  the  characters  now 
teems  to  him  close  and  clear ;  then  it  will  be  ob- 
scure and  perplexing. 

In  the  phonetic  alphabet,  there  being  a  char- 
acter for  each  sound  in  the  language,  forty-three 
letters  are  found.    The  child  who  is  to  learn  to 
ipell,  is  told  to  look  at  the  mouth  of  the  teacher 
and  to  BOtice  the  sound  he  makes ;  the  pupil 
I  notes  the  sound  and  imitates  it  as  well  as  he 
can.    The  character  representing  the  sound  is 
now  printed  for  him,  and  the  sound  is  repeated 
by  the  teacher,  then  by  the  scholar.    The  learn- 
er it  then  taught  to  print  the  character  himself,  to 
recognize  it  in  a  book,  and  to  find  it  on  a  block, 
among  others.    Then  the  successive  sounds  and 
characters  are  taught  in  the  same  manner.   The 
next  step  is  to  combine  two  or  more  sounds 
by  rapidly  uttering,  one  after  another,  several 
sounds,  ina^^pg  thereby  monosyllabic  words. 
His  onward  ooune  in  spelling  it  now  easy.    If, 


at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  learner  is  to  go  on  to 
read  in  common  print,  the  change  is  made  grad- 
ually, yet  rapidly,  so  that  It  is  asserted  by  thi 
friends  of  this  system,  that  If  a  child  is  taught 
to  spell  phonetically  first,  and  then  by  the  com- 
mon way,  he  will  not  only  be  a  better  speller 
than  common,  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  but 
will  be  better  prepared  to  make  a  good  reader. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  would  be  reap- 
ed by  the  million,  the  disadvantages  would  be 
felt  by  but  few  ;  for,  while  all  find  it  hard  to 
spell,  but  few  know  anything  of  the  roots  of 
the  language,  and  then  it  is  doubtful  whether 
more  roots  would  be  obscured  or  be  brought  out 
by  the  process.  Its  advantages  are  practical, 
certain ;  its  disadvantages  uncertain  and  vision- 
ary ;  for  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  of  la- 
bor is  saved,  as  well  as  a  great  tax  on  the  me- 
mory, to  be  lavished  on  other  objects,  and  with 
greater  profit  to  the  pupil.  Still  the  com  muni-* 
ty  refuses  to  adopt  phonetics,  and  we  must  go 
on  teaching  the  common  alphabet  the  best  way 
we  can. 

Qall,  then,  the  little  ones,  who  have  just  en« 
tered  the  school  and  are  to  learn  the  alphabet, 
to  you,  speaking  a  pleasant  word  to  each  and 
encouraging  the  timid  ones.  Chat  with  them  ^o 
awaken  a  desire  in  them  to  learn  their  letters ; 
do  not  forget  this  ;  it  is  important.  Now  show 
them  a  large  letter,  A ;  let  all  look  at  it  carefully. 
Would  they  like  to  know  its  name  and  will 
they  try  to  remember  it  ?  It  is  A.  Who  can 
tell  its  name }  What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  And 
you,  and  you  ?  That  is  very  well.  Now  all 
say,  A.  -But  let  me  print  this  letter  on  the  board* 
See :  one  straight  line  thus ;  another  so,  and  t^ 
third  across.  Who  can  print  the  letter  A  on 
the  board }    Well,  John,  you  may  t;^  ^  «c^<^  l^'^x 
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too,  James.  Very  well  done.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  letter  ?  That  will  do  for  this  time. 
Having,  in  a  similar  manner,  taught  them  B 
and  C,  place  the  three  letters  thus  far  learned, 
printed  on  blocks  or  on  paper,  on  the  table,  and 
let  them  try  to  pick  out  B,  C,  A.  This  will 
stimulate  them.  Go  on  in  this  way,  till  the 
whole  alphabet  is  learned,  alternately  using  the 
printed  alphabet,  prmting  yourself  and  asking 
the  name  of  the  letter,  giving  the  name  for  them 
to  print,  holding  up  separate  letters  picked  at 
random  from  a  pile  and  asking  the  name,  or  re- 
questing them  to  pick  out  D,  or  M,  or  O,  from 
a  confused  mass  of  letters. 

The  next  step  is  to  teach  the  spelling  and  the 
pronunciation  of  monosyllables.  And  now  the 
difficulties  connected  with  our  alphabet  begin, 
and  the  child  finds  it  is  really  a  hard  thing  to 
learn  to  spell.  Could  a  lad  of  eighteen  be  given 
two  tasks  ;  the  one  to  learn  Andrews  and  Stod- 
dard's Latin  Grammar  from  cover  to  cover ;  the 
other  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  how  to  spell 
forty  thousand  of  the  more  purely  literary  words 
of  our  language ;  would  he  accept  the  easier 
task,  he  would  make  choice  of  the  grammar. 

liet  us  see  what  some  of  these  difficulties  are. 
1.  The  same  letter  represents  different  sounds ; 
example,  the  different  sounds  of  a.  2.  The 
same  sound  is  represented  by  different  letters 
and  combinations  of  letters ;  example,  a,  ai,  ay, 
ey.  3.  Many  letters  are  silent ;  example,  ^mo- 
men ;  si^n ;  pAthisis,  &c.  It  would  cause  less 
confusion  in  spelling  were  theie  no  similarity  be- 
tween the  names  of  the  letters  and  the  sounds 
which  they  represent.  The  occasional  presence 
and  frequent  absence  of  this  similarity  is  the 
.origin  of  the  confusion.  The  learner  gets  con- 
fused, puzzled  and  inattentive.  He  is  tired  of 
spelling,  dislikes  school,  vexes  his  teachers,  and 
is  lucky  if,  when  ten  years  old,  he  is  not  utterly 
disgusted  with  books  and  studying. 

Suppose  that  your  pupils  have  taken  their  pla- 
ces in  the  class  to  spell  orally.  The  teacher,  hav- 
ing prepared  himself  beforehand,  (and  scarcely 
any  one  c^n  pronounce  correctly  the  words  in  a 
single  column  in  a  spelling  book,  without  pre- 
vious study)  gives  out  a  word  for  some  one  to 
spell.  The  scholar  first  pronounces  the  word ; 
by  this  you  know  that  he  understands  what  word 
you  gave  out,  and  he  gets  its  true  pronunciation. 
Any  error,  however  slight,  in  respect  to  the 
pronunciation  should  be  corrected  by  the  class 
or  by  the  teacher.  Now  he  spells  the  first  syl- 
lable and  pronounces  it ;  the  second  and  pro- 
^ounoe9  it  hj  itseilf  9^  then  combined  with  the 


former  syllable ;  and  so  on  through  the  word. 
It  is  not  easy  after  having  spelled  a  word  in 
this  way  to  mispronounce  it.  For  the  learner 
knows  how  to  pronounce  each  syllable  and  has 
the  proper  order  of  their  succession ;  these  points 
with  the  accent  determine  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word.  Often  when  an  error  is  made  in  pro- 
nouncing a  word,  it  arises  from  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  succession  of  the  syllables.  When 
you  give  out  a  word,  if  the  scholar  through  in- 
attention does  not  understand  you,  pass  the 
word  to  the  next.  If  he  misspells  the  word, 
without  allowing  him  a  second  chance,  pass  the 
word  to  the  next.  To  allow  a  boy  to  try  more 
than  once  in  spelling  a  word,  encourages  poor 
preparation  of  lessons,  guessing  and  inaccuracy. 
Some  teachers  put  out  a  word  to  a  pupil,  and, 
whether  it  be  spelled  correctly  or  not,  another 
word  is  at  once  put  out  to  the  second  pupil,  the 
teacher  keeping  the  run  of  the  mistakes.  Any 
scholar,  now,  is  at  liberty,  after  having  spelled 
kid  own  word,  to  correct  any  mistake  or  mis- 
takes he  may  haye  noticed.  Some  allow  any 
scholar  who  notices  a  mistake  to  raise  his  hand 
and  to  correct  it  at  once.  Be  sure  to  have  the 
pupil  who  misses  a  word,  re-spell  it  after  it  has 
been  spelled  correctly.  It  is  well  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  to  keep  an  account  of  the  words 
that  he  has  misbed,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  exercise,  on  the  following  day,  re-spell 
them,  either  orally,  or  by  writing  them  on  the 
blackboard. 

Pronounce  each  syllable  after  spelling  it,  as  it 
should  be  pronounced  in  the  whole  word.  Do 
not,  after  having  spelled  the  second  syllable  of 
mor-ti-fy,  pronounce  with  the  t  long,  ti.  Do 
not,  in  spelling  garden,  say,  d-e-n,  den  ;  nor  in 
the  final  syllable  of  menace,  say,  a-c-e,  ace; 
nor  in  judgment,  munt. 

If  you  pass  a  word  to  the  next  when  it  is 
spelled  incorrectly,  do  not  make  the  syllable  in 
which  the  mistake  was  made  unduly  emphatic. 
If  eminent  is  spelled  with  an  e  for  thd  second 
syllabic,  do  not,  on  passing  it,  say  em-t-nent ; 
nor,  sta-tion-er-y,  on  passing  it  to  the  next. 
This  would  be  indirect  prompting. 

Do  not  stop  a  scholar  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
just  as  he  has  misspelled  a  syllable,  to  pass  the 
word  to  the  next.  Thus  in  spelling  metallurgy ; 
if  the  spelling  is,  met-al-ur-,  do  not  at  once  say, 
« the  next,"  but  wait  till  the  scholar  has  finished 
spelling  the  word,  and  then  say,  •*  the  next." 
Do  not,  also,  smile,  as  a  syllable  is  wrongly 
spelled  :  to  do  so  is  indirect  prompting. 

Do  not,  in  giving  out  words  to  spell,  always 
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«  with  tbe  isme  meoiber  of  the  class, 
.ai  with  the  bead  or  the  middU  icholBr.  Somo 
require  theii  pupils  to  be  alwnys  ready  to  sn- 
■wer  tbe  questjon,  a>ked  at  any  time  during 
the  apelling  exercise,  ■■  What  waa  tbe  lasl  word 
that  was  spelled ! '  To  answer  tbis  question,  at- 
leotioamuat  be  given  to  tbe  exercise  at  all  limes. 

I  see  HI)  objection  to  scholars  taking  places 
when  apelUng  ortllf ,  but  ratber  approve  of  it. 
When  two  words  in  the  iitmt  lesson  arc  pro- 
nounced alike,  but  spelled  diScrciill]',  as  air  and 
heir,  tbe  teacher  should  deilne  the  one  Grst  put 
out.  If  nf  two  words  in  the  language  pronounc- 
ed alike,  but  epelled  differently,  only  one  is  in 
the  leason  fortbe  day.  tbe  teacher  is  not  called 
oa  to  define  it ;  tbe  pupil  must  know  what  words 
ue  in  the  lesson,  and  what  not. 

Tbe  rules  in  spelling,  showing  how  to  form 
tbe  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a 
ind  of  nouns  ending  in  o  preceded 
.,  the  derivalires  formed  by  the 
addition  of  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  ronso- 
Bsnt,  of  words  ending  in  a  single  cunsonnnt 
preceded  by  a  single  vowel  and  accented  on  tlic 
lost  syllable,  together  with  its  attendant  rule, 
and  the  rule  for  the  forming  of  dcrivutivcs  in 
ODB  and  able  from  words  ending  in  ce  and  gc, 
are  ao  important  that  all  should  iesrn  them- 
There  are  a  few  other  rules  alao  which  it  is  well 

I  think  it  is  well  for  teachers  to  make  out 
lists  nf  words  to  he  spelled  by  ihcir  advanced 
classes,  by  writing  them  ;  now  common  geo- 
graphical names,  now  proper  names  of  cele- 
brated men,  especially  of  literary  men.  I  have 
lately  given  out  the  loUowing.  and  Snd  classes 
interested  in  these  words,  which  tbey  ought  al- 
so to  be  able  to  spell :  Macsulay,  DeQuini'.ey, 
Disraeli,  Brougham,  Campbell,  Thomson,  Car- 
lyle,  AjtouD,  li.  Jonson,  8.  Johnson  ;  Narra- 
pauett,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Winnipise- 
<^,  Schenectady,  Schuylkill,  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alleghany,  At- 
chafalajft,  Nicaragua,  Caribbean,  Uediterranean . 
Apenmnes.  It  is  well  also  to  ask  tbe  scholsrs 
to  bring  in  lists  of  bard  words,  restricting  them, 
if  they  are  to  take  geographical  names,  to  the 
more  common  ones,  or  if  literary  terms,  to  those 
that  strictly  srs  such,  and  to  the  moat  common 
Ktentifie  terms,  and  not  alio  wing  them  full  range 
in  the  ^reat  mass  of  technical  terms  crowded  in- 
to onr  bulky  dictionaries.  The  following  list 
may  be  brought  in  :  AUegeable.  fiepaiaie,  Judg- 
Dcnt,  Stationary,  Confectionery,  Kaleidoscope, 
Uaguetreotype,  Potatoes,  Seize,  Sieve,  Uauge, 
Oturd,  latnBBoamt,  iuwieodo. 


Or  the  teacher  on  another  day  might  call  the 
attention  of  his  class  to  the  more  common  and 
important  words  that  have  various  spellings, 
pointing  out  th«  spelling  that  the  dictionary 
adopted  hy  him  as  authority  prefers.  The  (bl- 
lowing  is  such  a  list :  Gray,  Itibbon,  Bonnet, 
Wagon,  Fagot,  Mosquito,  Marshal,  licindecr, 
Glide. 

Shall  words  be  spelled  orally,  or  by  writing, 
or  by  both  methods  combined  ?  I  think  thO 
last  mentioned  way  the  best.  When  a  person 
can  spell  a  word  correctly  orally,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  write  it  correctly, 
provided  Iio  is  not  so  unused  to  writing  as 
to  have  all  his  attention  given  to  shaping  the 
letters,  and  bo  make  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 
orthography  of  tlio  wuid.  If  this  is  a  correct 
view  of  the  matter,  all  that  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure proper  orthography  in  good  oral  spellers,  is 
some  practice  daily  in  writing  out  the  mora 
difficult  words  in  the  lesson.  And  then  in  half 
an  hour,  many  more  words  can  be  epelled  in  an 
oral  than  in  a  written  exercise.  l)ut  some  One 
may  say  that  there  is  really  more  spelling  when 
of  a  class  of  twenty  each  writes  the  same  twen- 
ty words,  than  when,  in  the  same  class,  each 
spelts  orally  tive  words ;  that  tbe  ratio  is  as 
400  :  lOD.  Tbis  surely  cannot  be  the  case,  when, 
as  1  have  mentioned  above,  tlie  teacher  adopts 
mtaaa  lo  ensure  the  attention  of  (he  whole  cbtaa 
to  each  word  spelled ;  then  the  ratio  would  bo 
as  400  :  2,000. 

I  wonld  then  recommend  to  have  the  pupils 
spell  oiallj  until  they  arc  able  lo  spell  correct- 
ly the  more  common  words  in  English  litera- 
ture, which,  in  yearly  schools,  con  be  accom- 
plished, and  ought  to  be,  by  the  tenth  birth 
day ;  and  at  each  exerciae,  even  from  beginning 
to  leain  the  alphabet,  let  there  be  some  timu 
given  to  printing  or  to  writing  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts  of  the  lesson,  on  the  blackboard,  thu 
slate,  or  on  paper.  After  that  time,  I  proceed 
as  follows  :  Let  the  scholars  be  provided  with 
blank  books,  tbe  pages  just  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  number  of  words  put  out  at  one  les- 
son, say  twenty.  The  scholars,  ut  cbetr  scats, 
write  the  words  as  they  arc  given  out,  attending 
to  the  spelling,  chirography,  syllahiestion,  ac- 
cent, and  other  particulars,  such  as  dolling  the 
fa  and  crossing  the  e's.  The  exercise  being  fin- 
ished, the  books  are  handed  in  to  the  teacher, 
who  corrects  them  by  putting  a  cross  opposite 
each  miaspcUed  word,  a  horizontal  lino  opposite 
each  mistake  in  syllabicatton,  an  apostropbo 
when  tbe  wrong  syllable  is  accented,  aivlai<:Mm.- 
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tna  when  an  i  or  j  is  left  undotted.  or  a  t  not 
crossed.  On  the  last  page  of  the  book  six  ver- 
tical lines  are  ruled  about  a  half  inch  apart, 
forming  six  columns,  to  be  headed  with  abbre- 
viations for  spelling,  writing,  syllabication,  ac- 
cent, other  particulars  and  tot&lb  If  no  mistake 
is  made  in  any  of  these  itemst  a  dash,  for  20,  in 
each  of  the  first  five  columns,  and  100  in  the 
sixth  column,  show  that  this  exercise  has  been 
perfect.  A  deduction  of  one  fbr  each  mistake, 
dr  for  a  slovenly  appearance  df  the  book,  or  for 
the  chirography,  might  make  the  record  Btand« 

fl8  I  19  I  17  I  18  I  16  }[sr\ 

The  propriety  of  attending  to  each  of  the  five 
particulate  in  this  record  is  so  obvious  as  to 
need  no  illustration  here.  Instead  of  using 
blank  books  (the  best  thing  to  write  on)  the 
blackboard,  slate  or  paper,  may  be  substituted 
for  them.  Many  teachers,  to  avoid  the  task  of 
correcting  so  many  spelling  books,  and  to  im- 
prove theit  pupils  in  spelling,  by  making  them 
critics,  have  the  scholars,  after  all  the  words 
are  given  out,  exchange,  according  to  some  me- 
thod previously  decided  on,  their  books,  slates, 
papers,  or  positions  at  the  blackboard,  and  then 
the  words  are  spelled  ih  turn  through  the  class, 
the  mistakes  being  marked  as  they  occur.  This 
method  is  a  good  one  for  a  school  well  disciplin- 
ed and  of  high  tone,  but  in  others  it  is  liable 
to  great  abuses. 

From  what  book  is  the  spelling  lesson  to  be 
given  out  ?  ^or  children  up  to  the  age  of  ten 
or  of  twelve^  who  for  the  most  part  spell  orally, 
from  a  good  spelling  book  i  after  that  age,  from 
a  small  dictionary,  from  the  reading  lesson  for 
the  day,  from  a  dictation  exercise,  or  from  lists 
of  difficult  words  brought  in  by  the  teacher,  as 
spoken  of  above»  We  learn  to  spell  the  most 
of  our  words  before  the  age  of  twelve.  To  fa- 
cilitate this  learning,  words  should  be  classified 
to  enable  the  learner  to  master  difficult  combi- 
nations most  easily  and  rapidly;  neither  the 
dictionary  r.or  the  reader  do  thisk  It  is  certhin- 
ly  well  for  children  under  twelve  to  spell  words 
from  the  readiog  lesson  {  but  this  is  for  change 
and  variety  (  it  is  not  the  main  reliance  |  that 
should  be  placed  in  the  spelling  book.  Practi- 
cally it  does  not  work  well  to  give  boys  and 
girls,  eight  or  nine  years  old,  a  page  in  a  dic- 
tionary or  reading  book  to  study  as  a  spelling 
lesson.  Many  of  the  words  are  too  hard  for 
them ;  more  too  easy,  and  they  cannot  make 
that  wise  selection  in  the  choice  of  words  that 
the  teacher  may. 

I  consider  that  written  exercises  in  spelling 


after  the  ago  of  twelve i  fbr  children  in  yearlyt 
graded  schools,  are  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
what  has  been  already  acquired,  and  for  per- 
fecting their  knowledge  of  spelling  by  extend- 
ing their  researches  into  the  more  difficult  and 
less  common  literary  and  scientific  words  in 
the  language.  Now  is  the  time  to  use  dictation 
exercises,  and  especially  those  sentences  that 
contain,  now  one,  now  another,  of  words  spelled 
alike  but  with  different  meaning ;  the  scholar  to 
find  the  meaning  and  thence  the  spelling  of  A 
word  fh>m  its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence. 

How  a  word  should  be  syllabicated,  is  to  be 
determined  mainly  by  the  ear ;  often  with  one 
pronunciation,  a  word  would  be  syllabicated  in 
one  way,  with  a  different  pronunciation  in  an- 
other way. 

The  various  dictionaries  do  not  syllabicate 
words  alike.  Prof.  Greene,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  grammar,  and  Mr.  Worcester,  in  his  spell- 
ing book,  have  given  a  few  simple  rules  for  syl- 
labication, which  pupils  and  teachers  would  do 
well  to  learn. 

Having  finished  the  spelling  exercise,  let  the 
scholars  open  their  books,  and  pronounce  the 
words  in  the  next  leSson,  aftct  the  teacher.  Iii 
this  way  they  get  the  right  pronunciation  of  the 
words  fixed  in  their  hiinds,  and  while  studying 
their  lesson  for  the  next  day,  will  not  mispro- 
notulce  them.  NoW  let  the  -Wotds  spelled  to- 
day be  re-pronounced,  to  see  if  all  retain  the 
propet  pronunciation.  This  is  a  very  good  pre- 
paratory exercise  in  reading. 

Biit  can  we  pronounce  the  words  correctlyi 
without  looking  in  the  dictionary  for  each  one  I 
Aftet  having  given  much  attention  to  the  sub* 
Ject  of  pronunciation,  I  find  that  the  only  safe 
way  is,  to  consult  the  dictionary  for  hearly  eye* 
ry  wdrd.  If  those  only  about  which  some  doubi 
is  felt  are  looked  up,  mistilkes  in  Che  other  wordf 
are  apt  to  be  made.  Now,  to  consult  the  dic- 
tionary so  frequently  takes  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  of  labor,  and  thb  conclusion  is  soon  reach- 
ed that  a  spelling  bbok  like  Worcester's,  ii 
which  the  sound  of  each  vowel  and  consononl 
is  indicated  by  appropriate  marks  (a  key  tc 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  body  of  the  work)  it 
very  desirable  for  the  tedcher.  To  those  schol- 
ars too  yoUng  to  use  the  key,  the  marks,  beinj 
unnoticed)  will  do  no  harm.  At  the  proper  age 
the  use  of  the  key  can  be  explained,  and  will  b< 
found  to  be  of  (^eat  aid  to  them.  Some  pro< 
nunciation  must  be  taught  witli  the  spelling  ex 
crcise ;  why  not  have  it  the  best }    Can  a  bettei 
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method  be  proposed  than  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Worcester }  Steams'  Pronouncing  Guide  Is  an 
Bdfflirablo  book,  but  its  object  would  be  in  great 
parttntidpated  by  the  use  of  Worcester's  Spell- 
ing Book.  Neithet  of  these  books,  without  the 
idd  of  a  good  teAchcr  in  elocution,  would  do 
iway  with  the  g^eat  mass  of  Vicious  pronuucia- 
tion,  bat  each  would  help  to  do  so,  it  carefully 
studied  and  taught. 

Ought  definitions  to  be  lUsetted  in  the  spell- 
log  book,  for  children  to  learn  ?    To  require  de- 
finitionh  fh>m  too  young  pupils  diverts  too  much 
of  their  attention  from  the  main  object  of  the 
exerdae,^-^  learning  to  spell.     Definitions,  al- 
wajt  imperfect  descriptions  of  words,  are  the 
poorest  of  all  in  spelling  books.    The  child's 
memorj,  which  is  rery  tetentive,  and  his  quick 
obferrttion,  enable  him  to  make  great  progress 
in  ipelling  before  perception  and  judgment  ate 
sufficiently  awakened  for  him  to  catch  the  f\ill 
meaning  of  a  word,  or  to  appreciate  a  good  de- 
finition of  it.    After  the  age  of  twelve,  spelling 
tuy  rank  second  in  order  of  importance  in  the 
exercise,  and  defining  first. 

What  place  in  the  ordef  of  succession  of  a 

child's  studies  spelling  should  take,  at  what  age 

he  ahould  learn  to  spell,  and  why  the  order  of 

dcTeloproent  of  his  faculties  makes  spelling  a 

peculiarly  appropriate  exercise  for  a  child,  can 

be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  become  a  good  speller 

fxcept  by  learning  when  young. 

Evidently  those  are  the  best  spelling  books, 
other  things  being  equal,  in  which  difficult  com- 
binations ate  classified,  and  regard  is  had,  at  the 
tame  timet  to  the  number  of  syllables  and  to 
the  length  df  the  words.     Memory  is  thereby 
assisted  in  the  difllcult  task  of  learning  to  spell 
the  words  of  our  language.     Commence  the 
spdling  book,  then,  with  words  of  one  syllable, 
hiring  the  same  combination,  and  make  a  pret- 
ty full  list  of  that  class  of  words ;  then  make 
other  Utta  with  other  combinations ;  afterwards 
lists  of  words  of  two  syllables,  classified  in  the 
same  way.      As  spelling  is  the  main  object  of 
our  book,  to  classify  its  words  according  to 
their  derivation,  to  their  suflixes  and  their  pre- 
fixes, or  the  number  of  their  syllables  and  the 
place  of  the  accent  only,  seems  absurd. 

It  is  well  for  even  the  best  of  spellers  to  have 
B  good  dictionary  at  hand,  to  consult  when  oc- 
cuion  offers,  and  especially  when  composing. 

I  shall  say  nothing  to  prove  that  many  of  our 
schools  are  very  deficient  in  spelling,  for  no  ob- 
"cning  tcaeher  will  doubt  it.    Facts  could  easi- 


ly be  cited  to  cotivince  the  most  skeptical  On 
this  poiht. 

Would  that  each  exaihihing  committee,  at 
the  close  of  our  winter  schools,  could  say  with 
truth,  of  each  of  their  teachers,  *«  His  scholars 
spell  and  prououUCe  correctly^  %, 

[to   be   COJrriNtTED,] 


From  "  liducatioQ :   tntelledtiial,  Moral  iktid  Pbjrtical,'^ 
by  Herbert  Spencer. 

Moral  ISduoation. 

Bh  sparing  of  commands*  Command  only  ill 
those  cases  in  which  other  means  are  inapplica- 
ble, or  have  failed.  **  Itl  frequent  orders  the 
parents'  advantage  is  more  considered  than  the 
child's,"  says  lUtcher.  As  in  primitive  socie- 
ties a  breach  of  law  is  punished)  not  so  much 
because  it  is  intrinsically  wrong  as  because  it  is 
a  disregard  of  the  king's  authority  —  a  rebel- 
lion against  him ;  so  in  many  families,  the  pen- 
alty visited  oh  a  transgressor  proceeds  less  from 
reprobation  of  the  ofience  than  from  anger  at  the 
disobedience.  Listen  to  the  ordinary  speeches — 
**  How  dare  you  disobey  me  ? "  "I  tell  you 
I'll  make  you  do  it,  sir.^'  •*  I'll  soon  teach  you 
who  is  Ma«^0f*," — and  then  consider  what  the 
words,  the  tone  and  the  manner  imply.  A  de- 
termination to  subjugate  is  much  more  conspic* 
uous  in  them  than  an  anxiety  for  the  child's 
welfare,  f^or  the  time  being  the  attitude  of 
mind  diners  but  little  from  that  of  the  despot 
bent  on  punishing  a  reclacitrant  subject.  The 
right- feeling  parent,  however,  like  the  philan- 
thropic legislator,  will  not  rejoice  in  coercion^ 
but  will  rejoice  in  dispensing  with  coercion.  He 
will  do  without  law  in  all  eases  where  other 
modes  of  regulating  conduct  can  be  successful- 
ly employed ;  and  he  will  regret  the  having  re- 
course to  law  when  it  is  necessaryi  As  Ritcher 
remarks-*-**  l^hc  best  rule  in  politics  is  to  bo 
*  paa  trop  gouvemor  :*  it  is  also  true  in  educa- 
tion." And  in  spontaneous  conformity  with 
this  maxim,  parents  whose  lust  of  dominion  is 
restrained  by  a  true  sense  of  duty  will  aim  to 
make  their  children  control  themselves  where- 
ever  it  is  possible,  and  will  fall  back  upon  abso- 
lutism only  as  a  last  resort. 

But  whenever  you  do  command,  command 
with  decision  and  consistency.  If  the  case  is 
one  which  really  cannot  be  otherwise  dealt  with ; 
then  issue  your  fiat,  and  having  issued  it,  never 
afterwards  swerve  from  it.  Consider  well  be- 
forehand what  you  are  going  to  do  ;  weigh  all 
the  consequences  ;  think  whether  your  firmness 
of  purpose  will  be  sufiicicut.;  axi^\>cicnc^«VL  ^q>\ 
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finalljr  make  the  law,  enforce  it  uniformly  at 
whatever  cost.     Let  jour  penalties  be  like  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  inanimate  nature  —  inevit- 
able.   The  hot  cinder  bums  a  child  the  first 
time  he  seizes  it ;  it  bums  him  the  second  time ; 
it  bums  him  the  third  time ;  it  bums  him  every 
time ;  and  he  very  soon  learns  not  to  touch  the 
hot  cinder.     If  you  are  equally  consistent  —  if 
the  consequences  which  you  tell  your  child  will 
follow  certain  acts,  follow  with  like  uniformity, 
he  will  soon  come  to  respect  your  laws  as  he 
does  those  of  Nature.    And  this  respect  once 
established  will  prevent  endless  domestic  evils. 
Of  errors  in  education  one  of  the  worst  is  that 
of  inconsistency.     As  in  a  community,  crimes 
multiply  when  there  is  no  certain  administra- 
tion of  justice  ;  so  in  a  family,  an  immense  in- 
crease of  transgressions  results  from  a  hesitat- 
ing or  irregular  infliction  of  penalties.    A  weak 
mother,  who  perpetually  threatens  and  rarely 
performs  —  who  mak^-s  rules  in  haste  and  le- 
pents  of  them  at  leisure  —  who  treats  the  same 
offence  now  with  severity  and  now  with  lenien- 
cy, according  as  the  passing  humor  dictates,  is 
laying  up  miseries  both  for  herself  and  her  child- 
ren.   She  is  making  herself  contemptible  in  their 
eyes ;  she  is  setting  them  an  example  of  uncon- 
trolled feelings ;    she  is   encouraging  them  to 
transgress  by  the  prospect  of  probable  impuni- 
ty ;  she  is  entailing  endless  squabbles  and  ac- 
companying damage  to  her  own  temper  and  the 
tempers  of  her  little  ones  ;  she  is  reducu.g  their 
minds  to  a  moral  chaos,  which  after- years  uf 
bitter  experience  will  with  difficulty  bring  into 
order.    Better  even  a  barbarous  form  of  domes- 
tic government  carried  out  consistently,  than  a 
humane  one  inconsistently  carried  out.     Again 
we  say,  avoid  coercive  measures  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so ;  but  when  you  find  despot- 
ism really  necessary,  be  despotic  in  good  car- 
nest. 

Bear  constantly  in  mind  the  truth  that  the 

aim  of  your  discipline  should  be  to  produce  a 
Mel/'ffoveming  being  ;  not  to  produce  a  being  to 
be  governed  by  others.  Were  your  children  fa- 
ted to  pass  their  lives  as  slaves,  you  could  not 
too  much  accustom  them  to  slavery  during  their 
childhood ;  but  as  they  are  by-and-by  to  be 
free  men,  witlw  no  one  to  control  their  daily 
conduct,  you  cannot  too  much  accustom  them 
to  self-control  while  they  are  still  under  your 
eye.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  system  of  dis- 
cipline by  natural  consequences,  so  especially 
appropriate  to  the  social  state  which  we  in  Eng- 
land have  now  reached.  Under  early,  tyranni- 
cal forms  of  society,  when  one  of  the  chief  evils 


the  citizen  had  to  fear  was  the  anger  of  bis  su- 
periors, it  was  well  that  during  childhood  pa- 
rental vengeance  should  be  a  predominant  means 
of  government.     But  now  that  the  citizen  has 
little  to  fear  from  any  one— now  that  the  good 
or  evil  which  he  experiences  throughout  life  ii 
mainly  that  which  in  the  nature  of  things  re- 
sults from  his  own  conduct,  it  is  desirable  that 
from  his  first  years  he  should  begin  to  learn, 
experimentally,  the  good  or  evil  consequencet 
which  naturally  follow  this  or  that  conduct 
Aim,  therefore,  to  diminiab  the  amount  of  pa- 
rental government  as  fast  as  you  can  substitute 
for  it  in  your  child's  mind  that  self-government 
arising  from  a  foresight  of  results.     In  infancy 
a  considerable  amount  of  absolutism  is  necessa- 
ry.   A  three-year  old  urchin  playing  jsrith  an 
open  razor,  cannot  be  allowed  to  learn  by  this 
discipline  of  consequences ;  for  the  consequen- 
ces may,  in  such  a  case,  be  too  serious.    But 
as  intelligence  increases,  the  number  of  instan- 
ces calling  for  peremptory  interference  may  be, 
and  should  be,  diminished ;  with  the  view  of 
gradually  ending  them  as  maturity  is  approach- 
ed.   All  periods  of  transition  are  dangerous ; 
and  the  most  dangerous  is  the  transition  from 
the  restraint  of  the  family  circle  to  the  non-re- 
straint of  the  world.    Hence  the  importance  of 
pursuing  the  policy  we  advocate ;  which,  alike 
by  cultivating  a  child's  faculty  of  self-restraint, 
by  continually  increabing  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  left  to  its  self-constraint,  and  by  so  bring- 
ing it,  step  by  step,  to  a  state  of  unaided  self- 
restraint,  obliterates  the  ordinary  sudden  and 
hazardous  change   from    externally  -  governed 
youth  to  internally- governed  maturity.     Let  the 
history  of  your  domestic  rule  typify,  in  little, 
the  history  of  our  political  rule :  at  the  outset, 
autocratic  control,  where  control  is  really  need- 
ful ;  by-and-by  an  incipient  constitutionalism, 
in  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  gains  some 
express  recognition;   successsive  extensions  of 
this  liberty  of  the  subject ;  gradually  ending  in 
parental  abdication. 

Do  not  regret  the  exhibition  of  considerable 
self-will  on  the  part  of  your  children.  It  is  the 
correlative  of  that  diminished  coerciveness  so 
conspicuous  in  modem  education.  The  greater 
tendency  to  assert  freedom  of  action  on  the  one 
side,  corresponds  to  the  smaller  tendency  to  ty- 
rannize on  the  other.  They  both  indicate  an 
approach  to  the  system  of  discipline  we  contend 
for,  under  which  children  will  be  more  and  more 

led  to  rule  themselves  by  the  experience  of  na- 
tural consequences ;  and  are  both  the  accom- 
paniments of  our  more  advanced  social  state. 
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For  the  SehoolmMter. 
"  The  Dutiet  of  Teachers  ta  their  Oountry." 

Ax  anonymous  writer  in  the  December 
ScHOOLMASTSx  Isuded,  with  considerable  en- 
thusiasm, the  plan  of  introducing  military  dis- 
cipline into  the  common  schools.  We  cannot 
encourage  him  to  hope  for  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  the  project  he  likes  so  well.  He  should 
see  at  once  that  the  enterprise  demands  such  a 
degree  of  sympathy  with  the  schools,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  such  an  appreciation  of 
their  worth  and  power,  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
seen  dnxing  this  generation.  We  hope  that 
while  he  is  cultirating  all  physical  and  moral 
rirtues  by  practicing  with  his  rifle  upon  such 
game  as  the  safe  North  now  offers,  some  good 
seed  may  be  sown  in  the  schools  in  quieter  ways 
than  those  he  recommends.  The  question  dis- 
cussed at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute :  — 
«*  What  are  the  duties  of  teachers  to  their  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  ? "  —  may  well  be  con- 
sidered by  erery  teacher  who  belieres  that  he 
exerts  an  influence  on  the  development  of  his 
pupils.  In  that  **  piquant  discussion  "  we  bore 
no  part,  not  even  as  hearer,  and  so  we  here  de- 
mand the  floor  for  a  brief  space. 

The  words,  Our  Country,  embody  a  myste- 
ry, whose  deep  signiflcance  only  rare  minds 
hare  been  able  to  fathom.  These  we  name  pa- 
iriois, — men  of  the  patria,  ot  fatherland.  When 
to  insight  they  have  joined  moral  purity  and 
noble  action,  we  acknowledge  their  transcend- 
ent worth  by  the  titles  of  saviors  and  fathers  of 
their  country.  Washington,  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, the  Adamses,  hold  a  place  not  quite  easily 
understood  by  Young  America.  They  are  near- 
ly as  mythical  as  the  heroes  of  Greece.  Their 
■tatuee  are  regarded  as  fine  public  ornaments, 
bat,  we  believe,  the  new  philosophy  hardly 
finds  that  they  were  heaven-inspired  men.  The 
lofty  patriotism  which  does  not  hurrah  or  seek 
office,  was,  until  these  last  months,  fast  becom- 
ing &buloas.  In  the  tidal  movements  of  na- 
tbnal  ideas  we  were  at  low  ebb.  The  men  of 
tki  Slats  were  politicians,  and  the  very  name  of 
their  profession  was  synonymous  with  corrup- 
tion and  intrigue.  As  teacher,  you  could  hard- 
ly attempt  to  inculcate  an  idea  of  duty  towards 
the  country,  without  waking  the  wrath  of  some 
who  were  hot  in  support  of  quite  contrary  views. 
Good  men  were  retiring  from  participation  in 
the  business  of  s^-govemment.  To  take  ac- 
tive part  in  the  election  of  a  successor  of  Wash- 
ington, was  to  lay  yo^ir  character  Uable  to  sus- 
picion* 


The  political  apathy  of  the  North,  during  the 
recent  years  of  the  republic,  must  bear  its  share 
of  the  responsibility  of  this  sad  rebellion.  Eve- 
ry freeman  who  has  withheld  his  hand  and  head 
from  our  politics  shall  answer  for  himself  in 
thi«  day  of  reckoning.  We  have  amused  our- 
selves with  our  petty  interests  and  favorite 
dreams,  till  now  we  find  the  hand  of  a  deadly 
foe  at  our  throat,  and  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether 
we  can  rise  again.  The  throes  which  our  coun- 
try seems  thus  far  to  suffer  in  vain,  reach  every 
individual  of  the  body  politic.  Who  exults  not 
at  every  trifling  gleam  of  success,  and  does  not 
shudder  at  the  apparent  paralysis  of  the  gov- 
ernment ?  Every  one  feels  in  hi?  own  breast 
the  suffocation  under  which  the  country  laborr, 
while  the  grasp  of  treason  never  once  slackens, 
but  gathers  new  strength  from  all  the  prognos- 
tics of  the  times,  Every  nerve  of  the  republic 
quivers.  Only  the  craven  and  the  stolid  person 
sre  now  conscious  of  private  ends.  We  are  be- 
come new  men.  New  and  manifold  relations 
connect  us  with  interests  on  which  we  were 
wont  to  bestow  hardly  a  thought,  but  on  which, 
we  now  see,  haog  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 
We  long  to  suffer  some  perceptible  and  distinct 
portion  of  the  national  humiliation  ;  to  be  tax- 
ed ;  to  endure  hardship ;  to  be,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  a  miniature  of  the  country,  oppressed 
with  fatal  danger. 

It  needs  no  special  impressionability  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  these  times.  Every  person  who 
ever  thinks,  is  now  living  with  an  intensity 
which  he,  perhaps,  never  before  knew.  In  our 
profession  the  words,  live  teacher,  have,  for  some 
time,  been  cant.  But  they  arc  now  good  again, 
and  significant.  Tu  be  a  live  teacher  now,  is  in- 
finitely more  than  to  be  perfectly  enthusiastic 
in  the  special  duties  of  the  school.  Our  work, 
being  by  its  nature  moral,  presents  new  modes 
of  action  in  an  emergency  like  the  present,  when 
the  interests  at  stake  are  also  moral,  and  of  broad 
application.  If  every  teacher  teaches  from  his 
whole  character,  then,  from  merely  subjective 
reastms,  must  he  include  within  his  conscious 
influence  an  attempt  to  educate  the  patriotic 
sentiment. 

This  element  of  culture  the  nation  is  now,  in- 
deed, learning  rapidly  and  well  from  the  school- 
master Experience,  at  the  most  enormous  rates 
of  tuition.  But  in  this  dear  and  bitter  lesson 
the  children  do  not  participate.  The  conscious- 
ness of  the  young  minds  embraces  only  the  ruder 
expressions  of  the  struggle  of  the  nation.  Of 
m  l^^ber,  )iistoriQ9}  Illations ;  of  its  connec* 
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tion  witli  individuBl  charectei,  on  the  one  ban  A , 
and  with  the  interests  n{  the  race,  on  the  other : 
of  national  honor  and  national  lifs;  tbef  know 
nothing,  and  care  nothing. 

The  task  of  the  teacher,  then,  U  mnnifoet. 
How  ihall  be  convert  into  character  the  iinpuh 
ei  which  the  youth  catch  Tram  the  military  dis- 
play, and  from  the  dejection  or  exnltaiirin  uf 
their  paienti  ? 

Theae  times  fumiih  to  the  children  holiilaye 
and  pageantry.  It  U  not  these  alone  that  should 
Qz  the  impreuion  which  they  recnve  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  A  military  spirit  la,  of  itself, 
a  bad  thing,  and  we  dread  its  growth.  We 
would  not  baTG  a  youth  taught  the  military  nit[ 
until  he  can  appreciate  the  reaaona  why  li<.>  is  so' 
taught.  Children  should  conceive  disgust  ol' 
war  and  ita  insignia.  This  result  could  easily. 
be  effected.  We  are  all  apt  to  speak  trivially' 
and  gleefully  of  the  killing  of  rebels,  and  to  I 
read  the  accounts  of  our  o*n  men  dying,  Buffur-I 
ing  and  toiling  far  from  home,  with  a  levity  that 
will  approve  itself  to  a  single  earnest  thought  na  ' 
tearfully  out  of  piace.  War  is  the  most  awful-  j 
ly  solemn  concern  in  which  human  beinga  cm  I 
engage.  I,Datbsome  in  its  practice,  most  Instini; 
in  ita  miserable  consequences,  it  demands  n  nio-ii ' 
tremendous  juncture  of  the  affairs  of  uui]  id ' 
justify  its  mere  mention.  We  Bnd  in  our  <  ouu- ' 
try  this  justifying  crisis.  This  is  our  posilion.  I 
Wb  are  not  celebrating  feativitiea.  That  would 
be  labor  well  bestowed,  which  should  be  devo- 
ted, in  the  acbool-room,  to  the  formation  of  a| 
true  idea,  in  the  minda  of  the  cbUdren,  of  thc| 
terrible  nature  of  the  civil  war.  Whoever  ae- 
oepts  these  views  will  not  fail  to  find  an  abund- 
ance of  means  for  reducing  them  to  practice. 

It  is  a  misfortune  of  patriotic  t«achers  in  their' 
special  spheie,  no  less  thsn  of  the  nation,  Uiat 
our  country  yet  lacka  a  hero  of  iniellecl.  bb 
well  as  of  courage.  We  have  a  Waahington  in 
the  past,  but  no  present  great  man  who  ropic- 
senta  the  whole  nation.  The  republic  secmn  to 
have  outgrown  its  men,  and  to  deserve  divihion. 
A  great  man.  the  representative  of  an  abelract 
idea,  is,  himself,  concrete,  and  appreciable  by' 
children.  You  can  tell  them  what  he  dot^!.  and  i 
why  he  does  it ;  and  it  will  be  an  organic  fAcr- ' 
oise  of  their  intelligence,  to  understand  bi.<  'Ict'd. 
The  old  men  who,  in  their  childhood,  sav.-' 
Washington,  would  not  seU  the  rememhrnnct^ 
of  the  occaaion  for  untold  treasures.  liut  the 
name  of  no  living  man  stands  for  all  tlmt  we 
would  aay  to  our  pupils  about  the  war.  ^V'e 
are  driven  to  abstractions  and  to  history.  Yet 
these,  too,  are  frnitfu],  if  ve  oaoelTM  IWTe  bs«a 


thoroushly  permeated  with  the  great  ideas.  It 
you  really  reverence  the  Palheta  of  the  Union, 
and  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  its  early  diji, 
you  will  inevitably  impress  upon  your  oldeipu- 
[Ills  something  of  your  own  appreciation. 

To  u>  who  live  and  labor  safe  in  New  Ee(- 
land,  the  war  is  a  remote  thjig,  difficult  tare, 
aliie  in  H  Aingle  one  of  its  features.  The  exi|- 
gerstiomt  and  errors  of  the  telegraph,  and  Ih( 
mulliluili.-  of  baseless  rumors  that  circulate  b 
the  air,  hnrdening  us  against  ths  tidings  from 
the  war,  diminish  our  interest  in  the  events  of 
llip  doy.  But  while  we  perform  our  routine  «( 
dutiiia.  the  crius  is  thickening.  Otir  deatttt 
interests  nre  becoming  more  and  more  impeiil- 
led.  Ititnot  fitting  that  we,  by  apathetic  li- 
li.nef .  icaeh  our  pupils  that  all  is  well  in  ou 
cuuntry,  n  hen  all,  as  yet,  hangs  in  doubt.  Ai 
well  now,  when  discontent  snd  gloom  reign  in 
the  land,  ns  when  success  shall  come,  may  tha 
tcHCber  tniiTOT  forth  to  hia  pupils  the  varying 
phn^ea  of  llie  momentous  struggle  ;  inculcating, 
by  means  of  an  understanding  of  events,  those 
uridctlyiiig  principles  wliich  it  is  the  duty  ot 
every  rejiuliUcan  citiien  to  cherish.  a.  i. 


Sait  —  An  unhappy  consequence  of  rebellion 
td  the  Sni;th  is  the  scarcity  of  salt,  which,  once 
11  hnnlly  e"nsidered  item  in  domestic  e»penili- 
turc,  1\a4  grown  enormously  expensive.  A  friend 
of  ourii.  who  recently  spent  the  night  at  Lees- 
burg,  reports  that  though  the  rebel  officers  wera 
exceedingly  polite  to  his  party,  which  came  un- 
der a  fln<[  of  truee,  they  were  not  able  to  give 
(hem  xuh  with  their  meat,  and  that  the  coffee 
RnvoTcd  more  of  peas  than  the  genuine  berry. 
We,  however,  have  a  surleit  ot  salt,  coffee,  and 
every  thing  else  manufaeturahle  or  importable. 
A  Syracuse  correspondent  writes  us  that  over 
tacfii  millioni  of  bushels  of  salt  have  been  man- 
ufaclurcd  and  accepted  by  the  Inspectors  there 
aince  Muy  1,  18131. 

'■  It  has  taken  about  42  gallons  of  the  water, 
which  15  pumped  from  wells  about  228  leet  deep, 
to  make  each  bushel  of  salt.  Say  7.000,000  by 
*2,  or  ^94,000.000  of  gallons  of  water,  and  who 
i^Bn  tell  from  whence  it  is  supplied,  or  whethir 
the  fiiiintAin  will  ever  fail.  From  the  time  the 
IndinTi^  tiimmenced  making  salt  here  to  the 
]>re*iTr  ilii!  water  was  never  better  or  more 
abundant  than  new,  and  the  manufacturer  nev- 
er hail  a  more  profitable  year  than  this  has  been." 

Tu  offer  advice  to  an  angry  ntan,  ia  like  blow- 
ing against » tempett. 


THE    fiCH  00 LU  ASTER. 


Axoxoihe  msnj  l*agu«gpB  now  ipoktn,  there 
re  bnt  rtij  tew  which  chd  \ty  taj  lOTt  of  clum 
1  the  honor  of  beinf;  the  primiliTe  languige. 
liOM  that  have  bpen 


out  dther  a  bleuing  or  curte  up^in  (heihird,) 
who*e  far-rrachiiig  influence  thould  ije^aend 
down  the  ^trrum  oT  time,  till  otlK'r  iliHpen>a- 
lionashovldonaii'StftounicraeiineinllufiHM. 
to  re- mold  the  character  and  Temodel  the  de«ti> 
ny  of  man. 


irguages 


^oninind  othenhave  beGn')  certainly  hare  nol 
nub  claim.  Thaie  alio  that  have  been  deiiTed : 
Clin  lame  older  langiugei,  (ai  (he  German, 
RuniBii  iind  i-iilicr8.i  hiTf  no  juit  claim  to  that 
ligh  diitinclion.  The  hiitory  of  the  earliest 
lif  1  after  the  flood  can  alone  cant  a  clear  light 
ipon  thi>  subject. 

It  WIS  immediately  after  the  flood  that  the 
rfaole  earth  was  of  one  languago  anil  of  one 
fetch.  Andit  was  within  that  ppiiod  ill  which 
hat «■«  language  Wkl  apoken  thstNoah,  hav- 
ngiwakedfrom  his  wine,  called  liissonsinlD 
u  jire*ence,  and  under  difineiHspiraiion.pro- 
ODnced  upOA  each  in  turn  hit  palrinrchol  sen- 
Sue,  (Q«n.  9j.  ZS— 27)aetting  beforethemlhe 
■KOltsof  the -course  of  l^vwMchlliey  had  tevc- 
illy  chaaen.aiiEl  the  dMtinjof  their  respec live 
miliei.  This  transaction,  though  apparently 
erlooked  by  many  of  the  ina<i  eminent  wri- 
rt  on  tbe  subject,  seems  to  hiLve  becnof  ihe 
noft  importance  to  the  while  hurnan 
1  Ikt  luy  ta  the  vtKnit  iubitqu*nl  hittary  ofi 
mkind. 

ind  Noah  saiJ  :  "  Cursed  be  Canaan  :  a  ser- 
it  of  strvatits  shall  he  be  lo  hi*  brethren. 
1  icnipnce.  terrible  an  it  ia,  haa  been  lilernlly 
illeduponlhepOBTerii/of  Uom  inihcirpo 
^  iDsig[nificance,  social  degrndation,  and 
ral  dfb.-i!...niciLt.  Canann  is  here  nameJ 
ibllesa,  instead  of  Ham.  beeaiLic  he,  beinp; 
eldest  soit  and  bom  in  the  ark  during  the 
>d,  lOen.  9:  18)  had  become  the  aeknow- 
Igad  hrad  and  leader  of  that  irilic. 
Koah  also  said  Dlenned  be  the  Lord  God 
Shcm  and  Cinaan  shall  be  his  serrant," 
u  lAati^  lii  the  Icarnrd  fxehr  to  translate  : 
SIcucd  be  Shvm :  the  Lord  is  his  God,"  etc. 
di  has  alio  been  literally  fulfilled;  for  tiue 
litioD  was  preserred  for  many  years  only  in 
cbmily  at  Shem. 

S<*h  further  ssid :  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japh- 
b:  and  be  [God]  hhall  dwell  in  the  tenU  of 
Km."     Tha  first  tUust  lias  been  fulti^leil 


^    ^  -D        1,  I     These  prophetic  uttersncei  indicate  that  each 
.alioh.  French,  I   ,   ^      ,  ..... 

'^.        .  .of  thethreettibv'wtiii  (  workoiiiactviliialion. 


Ail  the  othen. 


destiny  very 
It  is  evident  that 

stood  in  (hose  days,  and  produced  AmigbtyeOlect 
among  men.  Canaan  aeems  to  have  resolved 
that  he  would  not  be  a  trvant,  much  leas  "  a 
SEKTANT  OP  SBavAHTa,"   and  fromedUtely  set 

himself  to  work  lo  give  Such  a  torn  to  human 
alfuirs  that  he  und  hU  tiibohould  Uke  the  lead 
and  govern  the  rettof  mankind.  The  battles 
andskirnishestliatfollou'ed  are  not  described 
far  ui,  butthe  record  irrogialsbly  lends  ua  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Canaanilea  were  not  WOrtt- 
eJ  in  the  contest,  for  a  t  a  day  not  looK  subae- 
qaent  wc  flnd^imrod.  a  nephew  of  Canaan,  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  tha  valley  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, having,  appatenily.  the  great  mi|)i>tity  of 
the  people  under  his  govermnent.  Tbe  tower 
of  Babel  wn«  then  and  tliL're  built,  by  the  com- 
bined labor  of  thoee  who  jieldtd  to  tlu-  power 
of  Nimrod,  as  the  capital  of  his  kfogdom  and 
centre  of  huoisn  power  and  civiliiatimi.  To 
break  the  puwci  o-t'  Nimrnd  had  thus  become  a 
matter  of  imperative  necejiily  for,  living  to- 
g4th«r  in  Diioconunumtywould  amalgamate  the 
tribes,  blend  their  destiny  and  frustrate  the  ful- 
mimentof  IhepiopHccies.  Ainiracle  wusihert- 
fuTe  wrought  St  Bnbtl,  »  hich  impelled  the  peo- 
ple to  separate,  their  language  Wis  conlo-und- 
ed  that  tbey  might  not  undtrsiand  each  uther's 
speech.  Thia  was  an  important  event,  very  im- 
portant iu  those  early  days,  and  has  sent  down 
its  influence  all  along  the  stream  of  time  to  the 

It  is  most  probable  that  in  this  confusion  of 
tongues  only  three  Isngusges  were  made,  to  cor- 
ipond  with  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  A  gieater 
mbci  was  not  necessary  to  secure  the  evident 
object,—  the  overthrow  of  Ximrod'a  power  and 
dispersion  of  mankind.  liut  that  number  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  Btpuralc  Jflphtlliitesand 
SheiniTcB  from  Canaaiiites  mid  liom  each  olher, 


«Tait  multitude  of  the  posieilly  of  Jbpbelh.  Ilhia  miracie  did  not  originate  mere  rfial«e(icdif- 
Hm  ire  see  the  basis  laid  tor  three  races  or  fcrenccs  in  their  1  an  gunge,  i,  for  these  iMpfO- 
«tiesofmen.    The  omnUcient  Jehovah  saw  fit  duced  by  causes  constantly  in  oui:tb.I\d\v\\i.  sSi 
'indite  tbeaa  sentences,  (a  blessing  upon  onei  widely  used  languagcsi  but. \\co\ilo\iixi«i '&» 
II.  1  corse  vpoa  aaotber.  Mod  g  tenteae9  vitb-'rery  roota  tnd  pTunitivet  t>l  ^urnUL  kf^vcV  "^o 
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other  event  known  in  the  history  of  man  could 
thus  confound  his  language.  Though  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  southwestern  Asia 
have  their  primitive  words  the  same,  there  is  a 
class  of  languages  in  Eastern  Asia,  including 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  whose  primitives  are  en- 
tirely different. 

How,  then,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  can  the 
primitive  language  of  men  be  discovered  ?  If  it 
should  be  found  that  any  portion  of  the  human 
family  succeeded  in  resisting  the  power  of  Nim- 
rod,  and  was  not  engaged  in  building  Babel,  it 
would  seem  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
their  language  was  not  subject  to  the  confusion 
of  Babel,  and  was  the  real  primitive  language. 
Was  there  not  such  a  family  ?  It  is  believed 
that  the  patriarch  Eber  and  all  his  family,  with 
the  grand  patriarch,  Shem,  as  their  leader  and 
head,  were  succesi^ful  in  resisting  the  efforts  of 
Nimrod  to  subdue  them,  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, and  preserved,  during  the  building  of 
Babel,  the  pure,  holy  and  acceptable  worship 
of  Jehovah.  This  will  explain  several  things 
not  otherwise  easily  accf»unted  for  : 

1.  It  shows  whv  Shem  is  called  the  father 
[leader,  head,  chief]  of  all  the  children  of  Eber. 
Gen.  10:  21. 

2.  It  shows  why  Abraham  was  called  the 
Hebrew,  or  Heberite. 

3.  It  shows  why  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
regarded  the  Heberites  as  peculiarly  their  kins- 
men, more  than  the  other  posterity  of  Shem. 

4.  It  shows  why  the  appellative  Hebrew 
became,  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  term  of  re- 
proach. 

o.  It  shows  the  reason  and  propriety  of  the 
claim  persistently  made  by  the  Israelites,  that 
theirs  is  the  primitive  language  of  man. 

6.  And  finally,  it  shows  why  the  cosn^ate 
languages  spoken  by  the  posterity  of  Heber 
have,  by  the  learned  generally,  been  exclusively 
regarded  as  Shemitic. 

That  Abraham  was  of  the  posterity  of  Heber 
is  certain  from  the  genealogy  given,  (Genesis  II : 
16 — 26,)  and  that  he  regarded  the  Heberites  as 
peculiarly  his  kinsmen,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  he  would  have  Isaac  take  a  wife  from  no 
other  but  that  stock  of  the  human  family.  The 
directions  given  to  Jacob  respecting  a  wife  prove 
that  Isaac  entertained  the  same  feelings.  And 
the  general  hatred  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
regarded,  is  seen  in  numerous  pastoges  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  culminated  in  the  days  of  King  David, 
who  had  to  fight  for  life  and  the  existence  of 
the  kingdom  for  many  yenrs  in  succession,    I( 


was  prophecied  that  true  religion  would  be  chc 
ished  and  perpetuated  in  the  family  of  Sher 
and  how  was  this  fulfilled  but  by  successful  i 
sis^ance  to  the  power  of  Nimrod  and  all  hisir 
pious  and  idolatrous  horde  ?  For  the  worsh 
of  Jehovah  was  certainly  prohibited  in  Bab( 
and  idolatry  substituted. 

It  ma>  be  urged  that  many  other  languag 
besides  those  commonly  called  Shemitic  hs' 
the  same  root-words  that  they  have,  and  ther 
fore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  whole  tribe 
Shem  shared  the  same  condition  in  those  ear 
days,  all  going  into  Babel  or  all  remaining  o 
of  it  together.  But  that  conclusion  is  broad 
than  the  premises ;  for  it  is  not  necessary 
suppose  that  the  confusion  of  language  at  Bab 
made  any  change  in  the  primitive  words  of  ai 
of  the  Shemites  who  were  concerned  in  buil 
ing  that  famous  tower.  One  of  the  tribes  mig 
retain  the  original  language  of  Noah. 

It  is  therefore  a  legitimate  conclusion  th 
those  languages  which  are  commonly  calli 
Shemitic,  but  are  really  Heberite,  or  Hebrai 
are  the  true  and  real  primitive  language  of  ma 
kind,  with  few  and  comparatively  unimporta 
additions  and  changes.  Beta. 


For  the  Schoolmastrr. 
•«  The  Hutchinaons  "  in  Old  Warwick. 

Our  citizens  had  a  rare  treat  in  the  conn 
of  these  singers  recently.  Those  who  had  b 
fore  heard  them,  were  the  more  anxious  to  list 
their  soul-stirring  music  and  those  who  hi 
not,  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  list 
to  songs  which  have  inspired  the  hearts  of  vi 
multitudes. 

There  was  a  good  audience,  and  their  pr 
gramme  presented  a  choice  selection,  in  whic 
as  usual,  the  grave  and  the  gay  were  beautiful 
blended.  There  was  an  excellent  judgment  di 
played  in  introducing  enough  of  those  piec 
which  are  light  and  humorous  to  keep  up  tb 
lively  interest  with  the  audience  whicli  prepai 
them  to  receive  some  of  the  most  beautiful  se 
timents  and  the  highest  moral  teaching. 

There  seems  always  to  have  been  in  this  fan 
ly  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate,  ai 
in  their  songs  they  have  ever  aimed  to  ch( 
such  and  to  plead  with  the  community  in  th( 
behalf.  They  have  a  large  sympathy  with  ma 
kind,  and  their  singing  seems  to  be  the  voice 
humanity,  f^ighing  or  smiling  as  they  prese 
the  ever- varying  emotions. 

The  Hutchinsons  are  a  musical  family  in 
sense  higher  than  that  of  being  mere  singe; 
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There  are  many  good  singers  who  deserve  no 

higher  credit  than  that  of  being  good  musical 

instruments.     Their  music  is  evidently  in  the 

nature,  and  not  merely  in  their  voices,  while 

these  are  sweet  and  harmonious. 

No  one  can  listen  to  those  solos  of  Mrs. 
Hatchinson  without  the  highest  admiration  of 
their  sweetness,  and  without  impression  from 
that  countenance  beaming  with  eloquence ;  and 
in  the  choruses  the  harmony  has  a  pleasing  ef- 
fect 

They  have  a  salutary  influence,  affording  to 
111  clts6*«  high  entertainment,  and  at  the  same 
time  impressing  some  of  the  highest  principles 
ot  morality  and  feelings  truly  humane.  Their 
listeoing  audiences  look  wishfully  after  them  as 
when  a  melodious  bird  has  flown. 

lllay  the  career  of  this  family,  with  its  young 
members,  be  as  successful  as  that  of  the  original 
familj. 

The  community  will  look  with  interest  to  the 
maturity  of  a  group  which  give  so  much  prom- 
ise in  their  childhood,  and  whose  development 
will  take  place  under  the  culture  of  parents 
baring  such  admirable  qualifications. 


V 

t 


The  Zfiffht  Schools  of  TSlew  York. 

CHiSACTKB   OF  THE  SCHOOLS  —  ATTBNDAlf  CB  AND 

DISCIPLIXE. 

Thvbb  are  now  in  operation  in  this  city  forty- 
two  public  evening  schools,  about  half  of  which 
are  for  males  and  the  remainder  for  females. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  four  bun- 
<lred,  ehiflfly  selected  from  those  engaged  in  the 
day  sdiools,  who,  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
their  duties,  in  this  way  receive  a  slight  addition 
ia  laltry.  The  <«local  boards  of  school  ofllcers" 
iMNskttCe  the  night  school  teachers. 

The  object  of  the  evening  schools,  as  distin- 
giiihed  from  the  ordinary  ward  schools,  is  to 
attnet  the  voluntary  attendance  of  a  class  of 
penons  whose  employments  during  the  day 
preclude  their  enjoyment  of  the  daily  course  of 
itndy,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  none  who  attend  the 
ds]r  schools  shall  be  admitted  at  night.  We 
nmtt,  then,  believe  that  all  those  processions  of 
little  children  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
attendance  at  the  night  schools  are  engaged  dur- 
ing the  day  in  some  industrial  avocation,  and 
tit  necessarily  unfit  to  be  kept  up  la*«  in  the 
nvDing  to  drag  wearily  over  unappreciated  les- 
MBa.  The  City  Superintendent's  report  wisely 
Mys :  ••  In  my  last  report  I  assigned  some  rea- 
sons fiir  airiving  aft  the  oonolnsion  that  children 


under  twelve  years  of  age  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  our  evening  schools,  and  another 
year's  observation  and  experience  have  only 
confirmed  me  in  the  correctness  of  the  opinions 
then  expressed." 

CHARACTER  OF  THE   PUPILS. 

The  attendance  at  the  night  schools  is  to  a 
large  extent  composed  of  foreigners  and  their 
children,  who  are  mainly  ignorant  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  are  taught  its  peculiarities  by  teach- 
ers of  their  own  nationalities,  who  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  In  the  German 
classes  especially  the  utmost  diligence  is  ob- 
servable, and  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that 
elderly  men,  erudite  in  the  literature  of  their 
own  countries,  will,  immediately  upon  taking 
up  their  residence  here,  accept  with  avidity  the 
advantages  offered  in  the  night  schools,  and 
study  with  a  determination  which  speedily  re- 
sults in  the  most  satisfactory  advancement. 

The  opening  night  of  a  term  in  the  evening 
schools  is  a  period  dreaded  by  the  teachers  and 
order- loving  school  officers.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  three  weeks  are  required  to  **  weed 
out "  the  rebellious  spirits,  who  make  the  tour 
of  the  schools  in  order  to  test  the  quality  of  the 
teachers'  endurance,  with  no  higher  aim  than 
their  own  amusement.  Their  tests  consist  of 
various  feats  of  agility  performed  during  the 
momentary  absence  of  the  teacher,  such  as  piling 
up  slates  and  jumping  upon  them,  a  process 
which  interferes  with  the  future  usefulness  of 
these  articles ;  tricks  of  legerdemain  and  vari- 
ous annoyances,  ingeniously  devised  and  perti- 
naciously adhered  to.  The  schools  soon  get  rid 
of  these  rebellious  spirits  and  the  work  begins 
in  esrnest. 

Boys  and  men,  of  ages  ranging  from  seven  to 
sixty  years,  attend  the  better  conducted  schools; 
the  "old  boys"  often  proving  themselves  the 
hardest  students.  In  one  school  there  is  a  class 
of  females,  whose  ages  range  from  sixteen  to 
thirty  years,  and  whose  mien  and  dress  indicate 
their  eu«ployment  in  the  cleanlier  trades,  such 
as  mantilla  making,  shop-tending,  &c.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  purely 
oral. 

A  class  of  boys  called  **  tobacco  strippers" 
attend  the  evening  schools  and  are  rec(»gnizable 
with  moderately  developed  olfactories  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  by  the  peculiar  aro- 
ma pertaining  to  their  hair  and  clothes.  They 
are  all  employed  in  the  tobacco  factories  and 
pass  their  evenings  at  school.  In  another  place 
there  is  one  class  entirely  ^rn^^f^^  ^1  xd«gl\ii^' 
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tween  the  agei  of  twenty  and  forty,  who  are' 
unwilling  to  be  pikced  with  little  boys,  although 
in  fact  they  aie  far  behind  some  of  the  young eti 
in  intelligence  and  acqaitementii.  The  women 
of  advanced  years  are  not  to  fnsticioui,  bitt  tf- 
ceiTB  with  patient  attention  the  BBme  instruc- 
tion which  ia  adapted  to  the  child  bciide  tlicm.  i 


In  Clark  itTeeC.  near  Broome,  there  is  aacTiool- 1 
room  rumiibed  with  appropriate  objects  c>f  ur-  j 
nament  and  utiHiy,  all  comhining  to  inpresn' 
the  pupit'a  mind  with  agreeable  aisodaiioiiB. ' 
A  library  at  one  end  of  the  room  la  well  iiaredi 
with  books  upon  history,  biography,  travels.  1 
poetry  and  science  generally,  while  biuta,  pic- . 
tures  and  drawing!  adorn  the  walls.  At  the 
Seventeenth  street  school,  also,  a  genial  rptrit 
animates  the  eieiciscH :  the  teachers  reliering' 
the  dryer  portions  of  study  by  reading  to  the 
pupils  a  itoryi  an  essay,  or  a  passage  of  hlototy.  I 
The  principal  of  this  school  arjcues  thtt  Khv 
hard-working  mechanic,  for  whom  these  i.il:i^t~ 
of  instruction  are  provided,  would  go  to  bed  ml 
home  rather  than  attend  b  night-school  'Hberi-i 
therein!  are  pulled  too  tightly  upon  Mm.  ■■Th* 
Constitntion  of  the  United  States  "  forms  one 
of  a  series  of  familiar  lectures  which  are  now 
going  on  at  this  school,  and  as  moit  of  the  at' 
tendants  are  voters,  the  snbject  becomes  i,  mut- 
ler  of  interest  and  practical  importance  to  ihcm. 

In  some  of  the  schools  there  are  large  unil 
well -furnished  cases  of  chemical  apparatus,  and 
mtisical  entertainments  are  also  made  an  aitrac- 

rttt  are  held  twice  a  week,  and  not  unfreq;.ient- 
ly  rendered  doubly  altractive  by  high  artistic 
talent,  which  is  volunteered  for  the  occaaion. 


In  the  female  achoola  there  are  frequently  tome 
noticeable  apecimens  of  malionty  acholare.  In 
one  lohool  a  married  woman,  having  no  children, 
haa  been  a  punctual  attendant  for  three  trrmti, 
and  is  desirous  of  continuing  through  the  entire 
course  of  study.  An  Irish  girl  who  had  been  a 
pnpQ  married  a  Chinese,  and  made  him  "  comt 
along  to  school,"  so  that  they  pused  their  hon- 
ey-moon in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  In  an- 
other case,  an  old  man,  while  engaged  in  look 
ing  for  his  grandson,  was  induced  to  join  bin: 
in  study,  and  boa  since  become  one  of  the  moBl 
diligent  of  scholars  ;  and  it  sometimes  occuii 
three  generation*  are  represented  in  the  sami 
school,  meeting  in  the  same  class  on  occasions 
wban  review*  take  plaoe. 


In  many  of  these  schools  the  rod  ia  still  used, 
nnd  the  leachera  are  perplexed  and  annoyed  by 

the  pciTersity  of  the  younger  children  who  al- 
ti-ii(]  ;  I  ut  in  the  best  conducted  eslablishmmtf 
<he  whip  is  laid  aside  and  the  scholar's  pride  ii 
appealed  to.  The  results  of  the  system  of  mor- 
al suasion  are  perfectly  illustrated  in  the  school 
in  WooBtsr  street,  where  Bogging  never  ocean, 
and  where  good  order  always  prevails.  Oot 
evening  recently  we  found  the  teacher*  in  tlit 
frmnle  dfpsrtmtnt  of  this  school  in  the  act  of 
giving  the  pupils  an  epitome  of  current  events, 
aUfinttng  the  pupils*  comprehension  of  the  move- 
menlii  of  onr  amiie*  by  sketching  plans  ot  im- 
pi>rtBnt  points  upon  the  black-board.  The  male 
dcpsrlmtnt  is  conducted  upon  a  plan  of  semi- 
military  discipline,  and  the  Boys  enjoy  the  DO' 

The  evening  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  excellent 

inslinuinns,  and  are  doing  a  good  work,  afford- 
ing to  persons  of  all  ages  and  nationalities  the 
full  lii'Tietits  ol  gratuiloui  elementary  education. 
I'bty  ure  generally  well  attended,  and  the  teaeb- 
ers,  H'itli  few  exceptions,  are  capable  and  ear- 
nest.— Xeia  York  Eteaiiig  Potl, 


Boys,  Be  ClTil  to  Your  Companlona. 

"  la  that  your  father's  coat,  Kasee  ? "  said  a 
lively  boy  to  one  of  hi*  achoolmates,  who  wai 
walking  nt  aome  distance  ahead  of  him.  The 
hoys  hid  JQSt  come  out  from  church  on  Sabbath 
afternooni  hnd  the  question  was  asked  in  tht 
hearing  of  quilB  a  group  of  young  persons.  II 
raised  a  laugh  among  the  mites  of  the  lad  wbo 
asked  it,  and  tbia  was  no  doubt  the  design  In 
asking  it  in  snch  a  public  place.  Some  of  tlu 
liids  probably  thought  it  was  imart,  but  it  wai 
that  tiii'l  of  smartness  which  show*  itself  b] 
iknockinc  off  •  boy's  cap,  or  hitting  him  a  slaj 
lor  a  kick.  It  pleases  a  certain  class,  but  noi 
I  that  cla«»  of  boys  whose  tastes  and  habita  an 
I  most  polite  and  refined.  There  were  boya  ii 
the  company  who  AiwA«(f  when  they  heard  tbi 
I  question  given  above.  They  knew  that  it  woult 
I  mnriily  Kasee,  and  they  would  take  no  pleasur 
i  in  fport  that  injured  the  feelings  of  any  one. 

Kusee'n  coat  was  rather  large,  but  still  i 
Icoked  very  well,  and  there  was  really  nothin) 
about  it  that  could  seem  a  sufficient  reason  tha 
it  should  be  ridiculed.  Had  it  been  an  unbe 
coming  coat  it  would  have  been  uncivil  to  mak< 
fun  of  it,  as,  in  that  ca*e,  it  would  probab'.; 
have  been  worn  for  some  good  reason. 
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If  the  boy's  parents  had  been  poor,  and  could 
hare  procured  no  better  one  for  him,  it  would 
have  been  rery  ungenerous  to  mortify  him  by 
bsTing  sport  made  about  it.  No  boy  would 
be  willing  to  reeeite  such  treatment,  and  for  that 
reason  should  not  give  it. 

But  in  this  case  it  was  very  ungentlemanly 
ind  strange  in  the  boy  who  asked  the  question, 
•s  ki$  coat  wa$  made  from  his  father's.  It  was 
a  nice  cost,  and  no  worse  for  this,  but  he  would 
biTe  probably  beeA  quite  offended  had  some 
boy  asked  him  such  a  question,  especially  be- 
fore  company.  His  might  have  replied,  **  None 
of  your  business,"  but  he  did  not  see  how  it 
would  look  it  the  parties  changed  places. 

It  costs  little  to  be  civil,  and  that  will  secure 
ipplaaie  from  the  highest  rank  in  society,  and 
will  afford  happiness  instead  of  pain  to  others. 


"The  Press,"  as  a  National  Element. 

Ths  Boston  Evening  Journal  says  it  was  Na* 
poleon  who  entertained  such  a  just  horror  of 
j)amalists.  He  was  a  g^eat  man  and  knew 
their  influence.  He  knew  that  that  influence 
vu  not  always  confided  to  discreet  men ;  for 
journalists  are  but  human,  with  all  the  frailty 
of  mortal  men.  Competition,  and  a  desire  to 
excel,  have  wrought  wonderful  changes  in  the 
character  of  newspapers  in  this  country  within 
the  past  ten  years.  In  former  times  an  editor 
who  possessed  good  sound  Judgment,  and  in  his 
titidee  attempted  to  base  his  opmion  upon  re- 
luUe  £aota,  was  regarded  with  respect.  The 
iesding  characteristic  of  journalism  now-a-days 
it  tmartnese.  The  telegraph  sends  its  batch  of 
daily  lies  and  the  editorial  pulse  is  quickened. 
yrtth  pen  in  hand,  the  editor  sits  down  under 
(he  iaflaence  of  ths  latest  emotion  and  writes. 
If  his  sentences  are  well  turned,  if  there  is  a 
tutness  in  his  remarks  and  a  supply  of  pure 
8ixoa  to  please  the  ear  and  eye,  the  article  is 
Mceptsd  by  the  public  and  regarded  as  able. 
The  next  day  the  same  editor,  under  another 
iaflaence,  contradicts  hb  notions  of  the  day  be- 
feia,  simply  because  he  must  have  a  timely  ar- 
ticle to  soit  public  taste.  There  are  papers  to 
which  these  remarks  are  not  applicable,  but  the 
^k  of  the  Amoriean  preee  ie  eeneatumal ;  and 
ia  this  country,  where  everybody  reads,  the  pa- 
pers give  a  tone  to  conversation,  and  we  need 
Hot  attempt  to  prove  how  readily  public  opinion 
takes  its  shade  from  the  coloring  which  the 
aewspapefs  give  to  any  subject.—^.  York  Home 
JemnmL 


A.  Terrible  Tragedy. 

Last  night  a  terrible  tragedy  was  enacted  in 
my  cattle-fold  by  two  daring  lioi^s.  The  night 
was  intensely  dark,  with  occasional  rain  ;  and 
fearing  lions  might  select  such  a  night  to  sur- 
prise their  prey,  I  sat  up  watching  until  a  late 
hour.  I  had  just  lain  down,  remarking  to  my 
friend  that  in  case  of  a  visit  from  these  brutes 
the  oxen  would  give  the  alarm,  when  on  a  sud- 
den there  arose  an  awful  scream,  followed  by  a 
death-like  groan,  such  as  I  shall  never  forget ; 
the  very  recollection  of  It  chills  my  blood.  Two 
lions  had  entered  the  inclosures,  and  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  away  a  poor  fellow,  whom  they 
tore  to  pieces  and  devoured  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  our  camp.  We  neither  could  nor  dar- 
ed attempt  a  rescue.  The  unfortunate  man  was 
lying  in  his  hut  with  his  wife  and  two  little 
children,  when  one  of  the  monsters  forced  his 
way  through  from  the  back  and  seized  him,  at 
the  same  time  inflicting  two  wounds  upon  the 
woman.  The  poor  wretch,  in  his  hurried  exit, 
had  evidently,  in  endearoHng  to  save  himself, 
laid  hold  of  the  poles  of  the  hovel,  for  the  whole 
back  part  of  the  tenement  was  carried  away. — 
Anderseone  African  Travele, 


If  a  great  person  has  omitted  rewarding  your 
services,  do  not  talk  of  it.  Perhaps  he  may  not 
yet  have  had  an  opportunity.  For  they  have 
always  on  hand  expectants  innumerable,  and 
the  clamorous  are  too  generally  gratified  before 
the  desnrving.  Besides,  it  is  the  way  to  draw 
his  displeasure  upon  you,  which  can  do  you  no 
good,  but  will  make  bad  worse.  If  the  services 
you  did  were  voluntary,  you  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect any  return,  because  you  made  a  present  of 
them  unaskeo.  And  a  free  gift  is  not  to  be 
turned  into  a  loan,  to  draw  the  person  you  have 
served  into  debt.  If  you  have  served  a  great 
person  merely  with  a  view  to  self-interest,  per- 
haps he  is  aware  of  that,  and  ri; wards  you  ac- 
cordingly. Nor  can  you  justly  complain.  He 
owes  you  nothing ;  it  was  not  him  you  meant 
to  serve. 


A  Smart  Youth! — When  asked  how  he  got  out 
of  prison,  a  witty  rogue  replied :  —  **  I  gov  out  of 
my  cell  by  ingenuity,  ran  up  stairs  with  agility, 
crawled  out  of  the  back  window  in  secrecy,  slid 
down  the  lightning-rod  with  rapidity,  walked  out 
of  town  with  dignitr,  nnd  am  now  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  liberty  I  " 


Harmless  mirth  is  the  best  cordial  against  the 
consumption  of  the  spirits. 
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fflfiucational   IntelUgence* 


COMXUNICATI03C8  for  tbit  Department  fthoald  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  PuBLisuiEs  or  Thi  ScnooLMAsrsE, 
ProTidence. 


Bhode  Island  Teachers'  Institute  at 
Feaoedale. 

Pursuant  to  notice  of  the  Committee^  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  teachers  from  different  parts  of  the  South  Coun- 
ty assembled  on  Friday,  Dec.  20,  at  Hazard  Hall,  at 
10}  o'clock.  Comn*i88ioncr  Rousmaniere  called  the 
meetmg  to  order.  He  urged  in  a  few  introductory 
remarks  the  importance  of  all  teachers  present,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  exercises — not  even  excepting 
the  ladies,  who  did  not  favor  the  Institute  with  their 
experience  at  the  last  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Teffl,  of  Kingston,  Mr.  M. 
S.  Greene,  of  Westerly,  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Rousmaniere  stated  the  following  as 
the  question  for  discussion :  "  Which  is  more  import- 
ant— to  guard  pupils  against  temptation  to  do  wrong, 
or  teach  them  to  withstand  it?" 

Mr.  Tefft  said  he  would  prefer  to  instruct  the  pu- 
pil to  withstand  temptation ;  to  bear  up  under  evil 
influence,  overcome  difficulties,  and  thus  develope 
manliness  and  force  of  character.  Pupils  may  not 
always  be  under  the  same  teacher's  charge,  yet  while 
they  are,  that  teacher  should  prepare  them  to  stand 
firm  against  temptation  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  Charlestown,  would  place  before  and 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  the  importance 
of  withstanding  allurements  to  evil,  and  also  incul- 
cate the  principle  of  thinking  and  acting  rightly. 

Prof.  Coon,  of  Hopkinton  Academy,  said  it  was 
well  to  present  the  influence  of  temptation  to  the 
mind  of  the  child,  and  thus  show  him  the  necessity  of 
resisting  it.  There  should  be  an  outside  power  exer- 
cised by  way  of  imbuing  the  pupil  with  moral  pro- 
clivities. Different  dispositions  require  different 
kinds  of  training  as  regards  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  discipline. 

Mr.  Greene,  of  Westerly,  argued  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  all  teaching  is  preparation  for  practical  life. 
We  teach  arithmetic  to  enable  a  pupil  to  transact  the 
business  of  life.  As  we  are  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  prepare  the 
child  to  withstand  what  he  will  every  day  encounter. 

Mr.  Rousmaniere  maintained  that  the  end  of  all 
true  education  is  to  build  up  a  symmetrical  and  well- 
finished  intellectual  and  moral  character. 

In  teaching  an  individual  a  trade,  we  explain  to 
him  the  nature  and  use  of  the  mechanical  implements 
he  may  use.  In  our  natures  we  are  depraved,  and 
being  surrounded  with  evil  we  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  and  withstand  it.  We  should  let  our  influence 
assist  the  tempted,  and  the  more  we  are  subjected  to 
trials,  the  stronger  we  become.  The  Almighty  has 
given  us  an  antidote  for  every  pain.  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  meet  and  endure  temptation,  as  there- 


by they  acquire  stability  of  principle  and  mflnltm* 
ness.  Show  the  young  man  or  woman  what  tsi^ 
tations  await  them,  and  lead  them  up  tothedifieil^ 
with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  snrmooiitiif  IL 
God  in  his  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  endovi  lai 
people  with  great  powers  only  to  make  them  mm 
noble,  more  Godlike,  by  brin j^g  them  face  to  ba 
with  the  stem  realities  of  lite.  Withovt  traiptitios, 
our  entire  being— our  phjrsical,  moral,  intelledal, 
and  spiritual  powers—would  be  imperfectly  sod  is* 
efficiently  developed  and  harmonised.  How  ess  thi 
heart  ever  be  rendered  generous  and  sjrmpatheticu* 
less  it  is  familiarized  with  scenes  of  misery  and  wd- 
fering?  How  can  any  of  our  powers  of  mind « 
body  be  made  strong  and  active  without  exerdie? 
If  people  do  not  accustom  and  prepare  themselves  ti 
take  this  world  as  it  is  to  them,  they  will  certairif 
fail  to  fulfil  the  great  mission  and  duty  of  man.  Wi 
are  under  a  bounden  duty  to  use  disanetion  in  ihm 
matters.  We  are  not  to  abandon  one  thing  and  ts 
exclude  another.  This  is  not  consistent  with  ream 
and  nature.  The  child  should  not  merely  be  tsigkt 
to  avoid  or  withstand  temptation  for  the  mere  pO' 
pose  of  showing  that  it  is  right  to  do  so ;  but  the  rf- 
fects  of  this  discipline  upon  himself  and  those  srooni 
him,  should  be  the  great  end  and  good  to  be  itr 
tained. 

Mr.  Bentley,  of  Westerly,  remarked  that  it  is  sn  »• 
tablished  fact  that  too  much  exposure  is  more  liabk 
to  discourage  and  injure  them  than  it  is  to  strength* 
en  and  improve  the  subject  of  temptation ;  and  from 
the  weakness  of  the  child's  mental  and  pbysictl 
powers,  he  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  ihD 
temptations  until  capable  of  withstanding  it. 

Here,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Greene,  the  InstitBti 
took  up  the  discussion  of  the  following  question: 
**  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  ii 
teaching  Geography,  and  what  are  their  remedies?** 

Mr.  Greene  said  one  great  difficulty  in  tesdihm 
Greography,  as  in  everythijig  else,  is  the  want  of  sji- 
tem  and  the  failure  to  square  everything  by  tkatsji- 
tem.  Very  many  pupils  will  commit  the  text  to 
memory,  and  not  retain  a  single  idea  of  thit  lesson. 
The  subject  should  be  elucidated  and  rendered  inter- 
esting by  practical  extemporaneous  lectures  and  by 
drawings. 

Mr.  Tefil  thought  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
teaching  small  children,  arose  from  believing  that  if 
they  have  learned  whst  is  in  the  book  they  have  pr^* 
pared  a  good  lesson — a  fact  revealed  by  propounding 
some  general  questions  to  a  class.  Objects  in  snd 
out  of  the  school-room  should  be  presented  to  illi»- 
trate  lessons.  Where  the  best  apparatus  is  not  st 
hand,  the  next  best  thing  should  be  brought  into  re- 
quisition. The  power  of  observation  in  connecti(Mi 
with  this  study  should  be  exercised. 

Mr.  Davis  said  the  injurious  practice  of  having 
questions  and  answers  studied  and  recited  as  found 
in  the  text-book  should  be  avoided.  The  scholars 
should  practice  map-drawing  on  the  slate  and  black- 
board.    They  should  question  each  other  about  the 
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tason,  aod  the  teacher  in  allowing  his  pupil  to  inter- 
ogate  him  need  not  fear  losing  his  dignity. 
Mr.  Marriot  alluded  to  his  method  of  occasionally 
iiranging  all  his  geographical  classes  in  one,  and 
exercising  them  upon  **  common  sense  questions.** 
Bring  fiuniliar  objects  before  the  mind  of  the  scholar; 
odeavor  to  make  the  subject  attractive  and  inter- 
oting,  and  all  the  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

Ifr.  'nilinghast  always  found  the  most  difficulty  in 
teiching  mathematical  geography.  He  illustrated 
gMgnphy  by  using  the  Rhode  Island  map,  and 
poiDting  out  the  places  designated  thereupon,  within 
the  view  of  his  school-room.  He  exercised  the  class 
by  lUoning  one  member  to  question  the  one  next  in 
position,  and  so  on  around  the  class.  Classes  often 
ask  forty  questions,  when  there  are  only  twelve  in  the 
book.  He  described  some  lake,  river,  section  of 
eovntiy,  or  some  city,  and  called  upon  the  scholars  to 
teQ  what  particular  object  was  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Stanton  spoke  of  the  difficulty  and  import- 
nce  of  conveying  to  scholars  a  correct  and  practical 
idea  of  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  the  different  points 
of  the  compass.  He  would  exercise  a  class  on  such 
questions  as  would  not  admit  of  an  affirmative  an- 
swer; as  for  instance,  "  What  part  of  Canada  bor- 
ders on  Michigan  ?** 

AFTEfL:XOO:X    SESSION. 

At  2  o*clock,  the  chairman,  Hon.  Mr.  Bousmaoierc, 
esUed  the  Institute  to  order  and  read  the  subjoined 
qiestion  for  discussion : 

'^What  is  the  best  way  of  illustrating  decimal  frac- 
tioiis?** 

The  conference  upon  this  question  was  quite  ani- 
■sted  and  {nvtracted. 

Messrs.  Davis,  Tillinghast,  Stanton,  Tefll  and 
sieene,  Mr.  and  Peckham,  examining  committee  for 
iosth  Kingstown,  and  others,  participated  in  the  de- 
Mte.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  was  shown 
a  legaid  to  whether  vulgar  fractions  should  precede 
leeimal  fractions  in  teaching  Arithmetic,  or  whether 
iodBal  fractions  were  not  founded  upon  common 
betiotts — the  latter  arising  from  division. 

FRIDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

At  kalP-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  formal 
ketne  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Rousma- 
BRR,  which  imparted  much  variety  and  interest  to 
the  exercises.  It  was  a  well  studied  discourse,  me- 
tbo&al  and  philosophical  in  its  treatment,  while  its 
illistratioiis  drew  largely  upon  the  resourcas  of  liter- 
■tve,  and  developed  a  wide  range  of  scholarship.  We 
pn  simply  the  way-marks  of  thought,  omitting  the 
loeorstions  of  style  which  were  profuse  and  brilliant, 
rbe  subject  was  **  Some  of  the  relations  of  the 
Mj  and  mind  to  each  other.'*  The  two  great 
■VB,  said  the  lecturer,  enacted  by  an  all-wise 
^roridence  for  the  regulation  of  the  body,  are — first, 
kt  law  of  growth  ;  secondly,  the  law  of  health. 

The  law  of  growth  operates  so  gently  that  some 
toons  suppose  that  they  are  the  architects  of  their 
^jrocal  strength.  It  permsates  our  entire  system 
ad  yet  io  equalised  are  all  its  forces  as  to  leave  us 


ftee  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  power,  or  to  resist 
and  be  crushed  by  it. 

Some  of  the  means  through  which  the  law  of 
growth  operates  are  physical  cleanliness,  active  exer- 
cise, and  exposure  to  the  fteth  air. 

The  second  law  of  the  body  is  the  law  of  health. 
We  only  become  conscious  of  this  law  when  we  have 
violated  it  As  long  as  we  obey  it,  there  can  be 
no  spasmodic  irregularity  in  the  action  of  any  part  of 
the  body.  Health  is  really  the  rule,  and  disease  the 
exception — an  astonishing  fact  when  we  survey 
the  human  form  with  its  transcendently  varied 
function  of  mechanism,  and  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  its  artistic  proportions.  Yet  amid  this  multi- 
tudinous array  of  seen  and  unseen  contrivances,  all 
is  reduced  under  Divine  care  to  order  by  the  great 
principle  of  bodily  life  acting  through  the  laws  of 
growth  and  health. 

The  second  division  of  the  lecture  was  the  relation 
of  the  mind  to  the  body.  We  know  the  mind  from 
its  effects  rather  than  from  its  essence.  Matter  is  its 
agent.  The  laws  of  mind  seek  the  laws  of  matter  as 
a  basis  for  connecting  the  spiritual  substance  to  the 
material  organization. 

The  first  law  of  the  mind  is  the  law  of  use.  This 
is  analagous  to  the  law  of  growth  in  the  body.  If 
the  law  of  growth  were  suspended  in  a  young  person, 
every  part  of  the  frame  would  remain  in  perpetual 
immaturity.  If  the  law  of  use  were  suspended  in  the 
mind,  each  faculty  would  dwindle  into  insignificance 
for  want  of  mental  exercise.  The  Aill  growth  of  the 
body  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  mental  law  of  use 
is  founded.  Some  may  urge  that  many  men  of  genius 
have  been  an  exception  to  this  law  of  mental  growth. 
But  these  geniuses,  like  Edgar  Poe,  De  Quincey, 
Leibnitz,  Coleridge  and  others,  in  their  minds  resem- 
bled their  bodies — amid  much  that  was  brilliant  there 
was  more  that  was  radically  unsound.  The  body  is 
an  out-growth  of  the  mind,  as  a  temple  is  the  out- 
ward semblance  of  the  genius  of  the  architect.  Every 
voluntary  act  of  the  body  is  a  joint  result  of  all  tho 
organs  acting  in  unity  and  multiplicity  at  the  same 
time.  So,  also,  all  our  faculties  are  concerned  in  any 
operation  of  the  mind  that  developes  itself  into  out- 
ward action. 

The  niiud  is  a  unit,  though  manifesting  itself 
through  different  faculties.  Sometimes  one  faculty 
will  predominate  and  sometimes  another.  A  man 
who  performs  a  heroic,  magnanimous  deed,  awakes 
all  his  faculties  in  unison ;  a  man  who  performs  n 
mean,  ignoble  action,  exercises  all  his  faculties  in  dis- 
cord. If  he  acts  rightly  he  improves ;  if  he  acts 
wrongly  he  degenerates. 

Usefulness  is  the  price  of  virtue.  Talents,  how- 
ever brilliant,  if  they  are  not  in  obedience  to  the  lews 
of  the  mind,  are  useless.  This  law  of  use  lies  at  the 
threshold  of  all  our  duties.  It  presides  over  the  first 
and  the  last  volition  of  our  minds.  Tet  no  law  is  so 
much  slighted  and  so  often  violated.  The  most  common 
misuse  of  the  mind  is  among  very  selfish  men.  How 
many  men  who  began  lift  with  liberal  v\ew%  ^i.n^ 
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forced  themselves  to  misuse  their  faculties  to  attain 
only  selfish  ends.  There  is  no  fallacy  so  stupendous 
as  that  which  makes  happiness  to  consist  in  wealth. 
The  very  life  of  happiness  is  wholly  interior,  whereas 
wealth  is  something  exterior  to  the  mind. 

Another  common  misuse  of  the  mind  is  the  indul- 
gence of  a  spirit  of  imitation.  Some  persons  have 
no  settled  sentiments,  but  are  whispering  galleries  to 
reecho  those  of  others.  Such  imitation  is  fatal  to  all 
independence  of  thought  and  action.  Another  mis- 
use of  our  gifts  is  scandal ;  another  is  bigotry.  The 
feelings  of  the  heart  may  be  friendly  when  creeds 
differ.  It  is  far  better  to  persuade  with  charity,  than 
to  attempt  to  convert  with  frowns. 

The  right  use  of  our  faculties  depends  on  many 
conditions.  First,  we  should  cultivate  a  taste  for  se- 
lect reading;  for  rich  works  of  Art;  for  natural 
scenery.  Well  may  poets  like  Longfellow,  divines 
like  Starr  King,  and  landscape  painters  like  Durant, 
journey  every  summer  to  the  scientific  cabinet  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  where  marvellous 
specimens,  beyond  all  reach  of  human  Art,  are  pre- 
served on  rocky  shelves  as  they  were  first  placed  by 
the  Divine  Artist.  These  hills  are  geologically  old- 
er than  the  Alps  or  the  Andes.  Countless  cycles  of 
time  past,  the  whole  interior  of  the  earth  was  one 
vast  burning  laboratory,  where  the  fuel  was  granite, 
the  chemical  agency  was  fire,  and  the  great  Chemist 
was  Jehovah.  From  this  universe  in  flames,  the 
first  ambassador  that  rose  up,  with  credentials  in- 
scribed on  granite  not  yet  cold,  was  the  White 
Mountains.    They  are  the  glory  of  American  scenery. 

The  second  law  of  the  mind  is  the  law  of  develope- 
ment.  This  is  analagous  to  the  law  of  bodily  health 
and  is  based  upon  it.  When  the  various  mental  fac- 
ulties have  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  use  or  to  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  goodness,  then  the  whole 
mind  enjoys  a  state  of  mental  health  presided  over 
by  the  law  of  development.  It  then  acts  like  a  unit, 
shows  its  knowledge  by  intuition,  and  discovers  truth 
not  by  fhfxments,  but  at  a  single  glance.  This  point 
of  development  is  seldom  attained  in  this  world.  The 
entire  mind  must  be  planted  with  the  seeds  of  truth, 
and  the  great  subsoil  plough  of  trial  and  afiliction 
must  go  deep  into  it,  before  it  can  produce  fruit  for 
heaven.  This  law  is  natural,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
mands the  cooperation  of  man,  and  Divine,  inasmuch 
as  the  Almighty  frames  it. 

The  education  which  resulted  in  the  convulsive 
genius  of  Byron  and  the  volcanic  energies  of  Voltaire 
was  based  neither  on  the  normal  health  of  the  physi- 
cal man  nor  on  the  moral  unfolding  of  the  spiritual 
man.  In  them  was  elicited  a  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
rather  than  the  true  and  the  right;  the  imagination, 
not  the  conscience ;  the  physical  appetites,  not  the 
god-like  capacities  of  the  soul.  The  highest  growth 
and  the  greatest  development  begins  in  the  body,  but 
ends  with  the  soul.  The  true  development  of  man's 
nature  is  a  most  exquisite  work  of  art,  though  often 
composed  of  crude  and  coarse  materials.  The  can- 
v^^ss  mav  be  grief  and  anguish,  the  colors  tears  and 


blood ;  the  pencil  fierce  temptation ;  but  cut  cf  these 
will  gleam  a  landscape  as  beautiful  as  if  heaven  had 
descended  to  earth.  That  man  who,  out  of  blasted 
hopes,  distils  the  sweetest  odors  of  faith  and  duty; 
who  turns  even  bitter  temptations  into  a  crown  of 
glory ;  the  heart  of  such  a  man  shall  become  a  garda 
planted  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  and  watered 
by  His  hand. 

After  the  lecture  there  was  a  spirited  dlscossioa  of 
the  question,  **  What  is  good  order  in  school,  and  hoir 
shall  it  be  secured?  '* 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Mowry,  of  Prori- 
dence;  Staunton,  of  Hopkinton  City;  Briggs,  of 
East  Greenwich ;  Tillinghast  and  Kinney,  of  Hop- 
kinton, and  Professor  Coon,  of  Hopkinton  Acadein7, 
Ashaway.     • 

Sucn  re-unions  of  those  who  preside  over  the  io- 
terests  of  public  instruction  in  our  St&te,  cannot  fiul 
to  prove  highly  useful.  By  practical  lectures  and 
debates  they  enlarge  and  developethe  capacity  q(Ua 
teacher  for  efficient  work ;  while  they  quicken  pTofe»> 
sional  enthusiasm,  promote  fraternal  sympathy  aod 
cooperation,  and  awaken  the  interest  of  parents  who 
attend  the  meetings,  in  the  condition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  District  School.  The  present  Institute  in 
point  of  attendance  and  vivacity  came  up  to  the  StaH" 
dard  of  those  of  olden  time,  which  have  doubtless 
been  some  of  the  most  effective  instrumentalities  in 
building  up  our  present  noble  and  symmetrical  State 
Educational  institutions. 

8ECOND    DAV — SATURDAY. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  the  Institute 
was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman.  Mr.  Briggs,  of 
East  Greenwich,  proposed  for  discussion  the  follow* 
ing  question :  ^*  What  is  the  best  method  for  conduct- 
ing an  exercise  in  reading?"  In  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  Messrs.  Briggs,  Tefill,  Davis,  Thurber, 
Coon,  Miner  and  Bentley  participated,  each  propos- 
ing different  methods  of  teaching. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  familiar  lecture  was  given  by 
Joshua  Kendall,  Esq.,  of  t..e  State  Normal  School 

The  lecture  was  a  very  thorough  exposition  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  spelling,  and  was  illustrated 
by  a  model  class  composed  of  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  a  familiar 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Esq.,  on 
the  subject  of  Enunciation.  The  lecturer  considered 
this  a  very  difficult  study.  No  one  spoke  the  English 
language  in  its  purity,  because  no  one  learned  to 
enunciate  properly.  Mr.  Mowr}'  made  many  practi- 
cal suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  conducting  classes 
in  this  study,  and  remedying  the  evils  which  are  now 
so  prevalent.  Mr.  Joshua  Kendall  also  offered  some 
remarks  in  ftirther  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

.  The  following  question  debated  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Institute  was  then  called  up,  viz:  *'  What  are 
the  duties  of  teachers  to  their  country  at  the  present 
crisis?*'  Mr.  Mowry  in  a  forcible  manner  advocated 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  into  every  school  throughout  the 
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iojal  part  of  the  countzy.    Further  debate  was  pre- 
Tcnted  hy  the  arrival  of  the  hour  for  adjoomment 

ICessrs.  Momy,  Briggs  and  Mmer  were  appointed 
t  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  reported  the  follow- 
ing which  was  adopted : 

Retoleed^  That  we  express  our  gratitude  to  the  cit- 
izens of  Peacedale,  Wakefield  and  Rocky  Brook,  for 
Adr  kindn^s  and  hospitality  extended  so  liberally 
to  the  members  of  the  Institute  during  its  present 
lodon;  to  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  £sq.,fbr  the  ftee  use 
of  bis  beautiful  and  convenient  hall ;  to  the  Hon'.  Hen- 
Tj  Bousmaniere  for  his  lecture  of  last  evening,  and  for 
his  promptness  and  efficiency  as  our  presiding  officer. 

We  leam  from  the  Secretaxy  that  there  were  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  teachers  present  at  this 
meeting  of  the  Institute.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  ex- 
ercises furnished  a  happy  illustration  of  its  value  as 
IB  instnunentality  for  the  professional  improvement 
6f  Bbode  Island  teachers. 


Teachers*  Inatitate  at  Chepaohet. 

A  meeting  of  the  Rhode  island  Institute  of  In- 
itraetion  was  held  at  Chepachet  on  Friday  and 
fiaturdty,  January  3d  and  4tb,  1862,  and  was  at- 
tended by  about  fifty  teachers.  The  Hon.  Henry 
Roo&maniere  made  remarks  introductory  to  the 
business  of  the  session.  The  Institute  then  en- 
gaged in  interesting  discussions  upon  the  best  me- 
thods of  teaching  writing  f^nd  spelling. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Commissioner  gave  a  Icc- 
tnre  on  the  principles  of  true  education,  and  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  advancement. 

The  discussions  of  Saturday  morning  were  on 
the  following  questions:    Ist,  On  the  comparative 
idfantage  of  studying  written  arithmetic  alone, 
a&d  of  connecting  oral  with  written  throughout 
the  entire  course ;  2d,  To  what  extent  can  English 
MBpontion  b€  taught  in  our  schools  ?    I'he  de- 
htte  was  participated  in  by  the  Commissioner, 
^eiin.  Chase,  Brown,  Peckham,  Mowry  and  oth- 
ers. 

At  II  o'clock,  the  Institute  listened  to  a  familiar 
iMere  from  Mr.  N.  W.  DeMunn,  on  the  subject 
(^STithmetic  and  methods  of  abbreviating  its  op- 

Is  the  i^ftemoon  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  study  of 
^k-keeping  as  an  exercise  in  common  schools, 
tumade  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Potter,  of  Providence. 

The  last  question  discussed  at  the  meeting  was 
the  following :  **  To  what  extent  should  teachers 
>UD  to  control  the  conduct  of  their  pupils  out  of 
school  ? " 

The  Institute  adjourned  after  the  usual  resolu- 
t»ns  of  thanks. 


If  I  favor  la  asked  of  you,  grant  it,  if  you  can. 
^  sot,  refuse  it  in  anch  a  manner  as  that  one  de- 
lisl  mi^  be  i^lBeieBt. 
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Eduoation  in  tlie  State  of  New  Tork. 

EXTRACTS    FBOU    THE    REPORT    OF  THB  BUFBRINt 
TRNDBNT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

CITT  SCHOOLS  AND  PARTY  INFLUENCES. 

The  city  schools  nre  kept  in  session  during  the 
entire  year,  except  vacations,  which  are  too  few 
and  brief  rather  than  too  frequent  and  long ;  and 
thus,  by  holding  out  the  inducement  of  continued 
employment  and  fair  compensation,  competent 
teachers  are  easily  secured,  and  the  evils  of  fre- 
quent changes  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  avoided. 

It  is  true  this  department  of  our  school  system 
has  its  abuses  as  well  as  its  advantages.  In  the 
control  and  disbursement  of  large  sums  of  money 
raised  in  many  of  the  cities,  opportunity  is  some- 
times afforded  by  unscrupulous  men  to  divert  it  to 
other  than  legitimate  uses ;  and  in  those  cities 
where  the  office  is  elective  it  net  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  incumbent  prostitutes  his  position  at 
the  beck  of  his  constituents,  to  the  promotion  of 
party,  or,  indee4»  of  sectarian  interests.  Corrupt 
men  have  not  unfrequently  ba^n  elevated  to  these 
places  of  responsibility  and  trust  who  have  made 
their  position  subserve,  not  the  advancement  of 
education,  but  their  own  vile  and  corrupt  purposes. 

The  practical  question  is,  cannot  some  system 
be  devised,  general  in  its  application,  yet  clear  and 
specific  in  operation,  that  shall  secure  to  all  the 
cities  of  the  State  ipamupity  from  these  palpable 
abuses,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  them  in  as 
great  a  measure  as  now,  though  in  a  different  form, 
to  control  their  own  educational  affairs  ? 

Is  it  not  due  to  the  liberal,  generous  and  en- 
lightened policy  which  the  cities  of  our  State  have 
adopted,  in  providing  so  bountifully  the  means  for 
the  education  of  their  own  youth,  while  patiently 
bearing  the  burden  of  tai^ation  for  the  general  ed- 
ucational purposes  of  t^e  State — is  it  not  d\  e  to 
them,  that  they  be  provided  with  charters  that 
shall  exempt  them  froip  liability  to  the  abuses 
which  I  have  exposed  ?  The  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion I  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 

TEACHERS*   INSTITUTES. 

The  results  of  teachers*  institutes  the  present 
year  have  been  most  gratifying.  An  apprehension 
was  generally  and  most  naturally  entertained,  that 
owing  to  our  national  misfortunes,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  which  the  whole  mind  of  tbe  people 
seemed  to  be  absorbed,  the  attendance  upon  teach- 
ers* institutes  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  t)^e 
general  interest  and  value  of  their  instructions 
would  be  much  less  than  in  past  and  prosperous 
years.  So  far  from  realizing  this  apprehension, 
the  attendance  has  been  greater  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

FAVORITISM  IN    TRACHERS*  APpOIUTKBNTS. 

The  practice  of  hiring  relatives,  often,  indeed 
generally  against  t)ie  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of 
^e  patrons  pf  ^^  RcUool,  \^  MV^VV^X  ImXioX  iwxa^^ 
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of  contention  and  difficnlty.  The  by-lawg  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York  pro- 
hibit the  emplojrment  of  teachers  sustaining  a  re- 
lationship within  four  degrees  by  either  blood  or 
marriage,  to  any  school  officer  entitled  to  act  upon 
the  question.  A  similar  just  provision  restrains 
canal  officers  from  pensioning  their  relatives  upon 
the  State.  The  abuse  becomes  especially  flagrant 
when  practiced,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by  a  sole  trus- 
tee, against  the  unanimous  protest  of  the  patrons 
of  the  school. 

Indeed,  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  in  the 
emplo]rment  of  any  teacher,  against  whom,  for 
any  cause,  there  is  a  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  very  nearly  unanimous,  ought,  in  some 
way,  to  be  controlled. 

MILITABT  TRAINnrO  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

Experience  is  the  great  teacher.  Events  are 
the  lessons  of  life.  These  trite  maxims  are  now 
having  a  severe  and  practical  enforcement  in  the 
history  which,  as  a  nation  and  people,  we  are  mak- 
ing  from  day  to  day.  The  universal  neglect  of 
any  preparation,  through  military  discipline,  for 
the  stern  realities  that  are  upon  us,  is  now  every- 
where deprecated  as  weakness  and  folly.  With 
this  sad  conviction  comes  also  the  suggestion,  for 
present  improvement  and  future  profit,  that  a  few 
minutes  taken  each  day  from  the  hours  of  school, 
for  the  purpose  of  going  through  the  simple  evo- 
lutions of  military  practice  and  the  manual  of 
arms,  besides  affording  needed* exercise  and  recrea- 
tion, would  fix  those  habits  of  prompt  and  concert- 
ed action,  that  ease  and  facility  of  movement  in 
combination  and  mass,  which  would  be  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  a  citisen  soldiery  for  the 
sudden  exegincies  that  have  befallen  us.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  child  should  learn  that  which  he  will 
have  occasion  to  use  when  he  becomes  a  man  — 
and  the  proposition  is  too  self-evident  for  denial — 
then,  in  view  of  the  service  which  the  citizen  may 
be  called  upon  to  render  in  defence  of  his  country, 
does  that  preparation  which  will  make  such  ser- 
vice most  effectiye  become  an  important  considera- 
tion in  the  training  of  the  child. 

And,  aside  from  its  utility  as  a  preparation  for 
the  possible  exigencies  of  war,  the  discipline  would 
be  hardly  less  valuable  as  a  preparation  for  the  re- 
lations and  duties  incident  to  times  of  peace.  The 
soldier,  by  the  discipline  of  the  camp  and  field, 
becomes  obedient  to  constituted  authorities,  re- 
spectful to  superiors,  prompt  in  action,  emulous  of 
excellence,  faithful  to  the  duty  of  the  present  time. 
These  qualities  are  no  less  essential  to  the  proper 
fulfillment  of  the  relations  of  common  life,  and 
would  serve  to  impart  vigor,  method  and  effective- 
ness to  ordinary  pursuits. 

How  far  such  exercises  may  be  profitably  intro- 
duced into  our  smaller  country  schools,  and  what 
agency  the  legislature  may  properly  exert  in  their 
promotion,  I  leave  for  its  wisdom  to  determine. 
Ii>  many  of  our  larger  schools  it  is  already  becom- 


ing an  interesting  feature,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
demand  which  is  likely  to  be  made  for  teachers 
competent  to  instruct  in  this  important  branch  of 
training,  it  has  been  introduced  as  a  regular  exer- 
cise in  the  Normal  School. 

These  simple  suggestions  contain  the  germ  of 
an  idea,  which,  fully  elaborated,  would  lead  into  s 
discussion  of  the  policy  of  establishing  a  Sute 
military  school.  Our  late  experience  of  the  re- 
sults of  national  military  schools  has  been  terriblj 
bitter,  and  should  be  eminently  suggestive.  Thne 
institutions  have  been  maintained  at  an  immense 
cost,  borne  chiefly  by  that  portion  of  the  coootrf 
found  loyal  to-day :  while  a  large  proportion  of 
their  graduates  holding  commissions  in  the  senriee 
of  the  United  btates  resign  upon  the  first  occasion 
of  hostilities,  in  preparation  fbr  which  they  have 
been  educated,  promoted  and  paid ;  and,  as  if  thii 
were  not  enough,  they  transfer  to  the  service  of 
our  enemies  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  «e 
have  helped  them  to  acquire !  A  more  damning 
record  of  black  ingratitude  will  never  be  found  in- 
scribed on  the  pages  of  history  than  that  which 
recounts  the  double-dyed  treason  of  these  pamper- 
ed and  petted  ingrates,  these  lordly  scions  of  a 
military  aristocracy.  But  the  point  which  we  are 
chiefiy  interested  in  considering  is,  whether  sneb 
dearly-bought  experience  shall  inspire  us  with  wis- 
dom in  the  direction  of  our  future  policy  and  plant. 

Should  the  legislature  regard  as  of  any  considn- 
able  importance  the  idea  herein  vaguely  hinted 
rather  than  definitely  stated,  I  would  further  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  considering  it  in  connection 
with  such  action,  if  any,  as  it  may  be  pleased  to 
take  in  aid  of  the  People's  College  already  alluded 
to,  by  making  provision  for  the  establishment 
therein  of  a  military  department. 

I  submit  the  general  subject  to  your  considera* 
tion,  as  among  the  incidental  features  of  educa- 
tional development  brought  to  view  by  the  stirring 
events  of  the  present  time. 


Forefathers'  Day. 


Oun  readers  all  understand  that  the  landing 
took  place  on  the  11th  of  December,  Old  Styk- 
The  question,  then,  to  be  settled  is,  whether  ten 
or  eleven  days  should  be  added,  to  reduce  that 
date  to  the  proper  date.  New  Styh.    What  is  the 
origin  of  this  difference  of  dates,  known  as  Old 
Style  and  New  Style  ?    Simply  this  :    One  year  ii 
a  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun — from 
an  equinox,  -or  any  other  point  agreed  upon,  to 
the  same  point  again.     The  nearest  number  of 
whole  days  in  this  annual  revolution  was  deter- 
mined to  be  365,  and  thus  the  years  were  reckoned 
for  centuries.    It  was  ascertained,  however,  thft* 
this  period  was  five  or  six  hours  less  than  an  exaet 
year.    Julius  Cecsar,  therefore,  in  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  era,  sought  to  correct  tha< 
discrepancy  between  the  ast^noioical  and  civi^ 
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far,  bj  adding  one  itj,  onet  In  ttvrj  fbnr  ieam 
>  tb*  montb  of  Febnmrj.  To  correct  the  errn 
{  cigbt;  day*,  almdj  ■ecumntated  in  th»  pru 
;tCM  of  ecntariei,  he  added  this  to  tbe  aicln:i.r; 
«aT  of  36i  daft,  making  one  jear  of  445  days 
Ihia  wu  called  the  Tear  0/  Cin^aiim. 

But  again :  Ihia  aii  honn,  added  ID  oacli  S& 
ilija,  proTed  (00  Urge  an  Increaas,  b;  about  clcvn 
oinntea  aimuillr.  So  that  uiotbei  diierepotiri 
bctoeen  tb«  computed  retom  of  the  auu  to  1I11 
t^nlDDX,  and  the  actual  return,  or  between  ih< 
QTiliear  and  the  attronomical,  waa  •Iowly.i(oi,m 
ilatiiB  ;  ■  difference  of  ODe  day  in  one  hnnilrfi 
udthittr-onejeara.  Thutiu  thayear  IS82,  ivhri 
Iki  (TTor  hadunonnted  to  tendaja,  Pope  Oiegur^ 
pnpaaed  the  necaaiaij  cornction,  h;  dmppinp  tei 
diya  from  the  Tcekonlng,  and  calling  the  Gth  ul 

Oitaber  the  15th.  Td  prevent  the  ■ecumuUtio 
at  the  like  error  in  the  future,  he  propoaed  to  om 

Ibe  leap  jcH  every  100th  year,  eicepl  each  10[|l1 

By  Ihia  method  the  error  cannot  amount  lu  on 
bj  in  ISOO  yeara. 

Nob  note,  that  while  the  Fope'a  order  naa  obi'i 
(d,  and  hii  arrangement  adopted  without  luuc 
delay  in  the  eountrtea  of  Catholic  Europe,  ii  ws 
am  regarded  in  Kngland  until  17S2,  when  Farli; 
nut  adopted  the  New  Style,  by  ordering  flic  n 
of  September  tu  be  called  the  I4lh,  adding  t]fve 
itjt  to  the  reckoning, — or  ahortening  that  yes 
by  that  amount. 

Why  eletan  day*  ?  Becante  the  EngUab  kr/ 
lay  y*""  >t>  ITDO,  while  thoio  who  followed  tli 
SiTgorian Calendar, oiNewSlyle.om itted it.  T h 
Saadan*  atili  follow  the  Old  Style  ;  and  the  diir.-i 
»M  between  their  datea  and  aura,  ia  now  ttcilv 
liya,  bccauae  they  made  lea^  year  of  I8O0,  un 
it  Oiegoriana  did  not. 

With  ao  full  an  explanation,  we  can  now  cnsil 
mtle  the  queation,  whether  we  aball  call  tht  Hi 
if  December,  Old  Style,  the  21at  or  22d,  New  Sly  l< 
Ewtmber  that  the  Oregoriau,  or  New  Slyh-,  r, 
loK  the  leap  year  in  erery  400th,— and  bu  • 
mrtt  in  ISW. 

Saw.  then,  from  1582,  when  the  New  Style  «n^  I 
Hailed  by  the  Pope,  by  making  the  ten  daye'  dil- 
bnce,  10  1620,  when  the  Pilgiima  landed  al  Plc- 
■aatli,  no  hirtherdiB^iencehad  accumulated,  nml 
te«  wai  but  ten  daya'  difference  of  reckcnini; 
bMrcen  Pilgrim  and  Pope,  at  that  lime.  Bui  the 
T^irim  fn  1700  kept  hia  leap  year  and  the  Pope 
Nnot;  BO  that  when  in  17^2,  Parliament  ordi?ted 
ttaadoptioQ  of  the  Pope'a  atyle,  Parliament  and 
PBgria  alike  were  elcTcn  daya  behind  Fops  Gtc- 
pty,  and  had  to  add  that  amount  to  bring  them 
■opthei.  Had  we  adopted  the  New  Style  in  HW 
iwead  of  17fi2,  we  ahouldretebrate  the  2lBt.  A'f  ic 
W  wmut  etitbrate  Iht  JSd,  at  the  day  in  Xea  S/yl,' 
mTmpaHdinff  la  Iht  Uth  in  Old  Style. 

Bence  it  will  be  seen  that  our  late  Thinkagivin);, 
Hal  Nnreniber,  did  n<]f  correspond  to  the  ditc  •:■! 
"theilgQiBf "  on  board  th*  Hay  Flower,  Uth 


Did  Style,  by  one  day.  We  should  have  celebrat- 
ed  fiat  day  on  Friday,  the  22d.  Sabbath,  the  22d 
lof  this  month,  is  the  New  Style  annlTeraary  of  the 
i"  Landing."  But  Saturday,  the  21at,  ia  of  coutae 
jthe  only  day  appropriate  for  the  achool  celebia- 
tiont  which  we  suggested  at  the  commi 


point.  If  any  persons  were  aniloua 
the  anniTEiaary  of  tl.e  Landing  cortea- 
ponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  the  "Fore- 
fathers," in  absolute  lime,  the;  muit  take  the  date 
of  that  eTcnt,  Old  Style,  December  Uth,  and  add 
the  two  days'  error  which  would  have  accroed  in 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  yeata  since  elapsed,  had 
the  Old  Style  condnued  in  uie.  On  this  principle, 
we  should  observe,  not  the  22d,  but  the  13th  of 
December.— if«»  Teacier. 


Thb  Pdbuo  Schodu  op  Roxbdbt.— From  the 
report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boibury  for 
the  yeat  1801,  ■•  gather  the  following  interesting 

The  «bole  number  of  teachers  is  84. 

The  whole  number  of  pupili  belonging  to  all  the 


Iho  current . 

The  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  the  High 
School  is  100,  under  the  chaige  of  three  tcacheia. 

The  coal  of  mainlaininif  the  High  School  the 
prcacnt  year  ia  05,640,  or  $53.20  per  scholar. 


Ther 


lain 


lame  as  last  year.  The  whole  number  of  pnpUa 
iKlonging  to  the  Grammar  Schoola  ia  1689,  mak- 
ing an  average  to  each  dirialon  of  46  pupila. 

The  coat  of  maintaining  thetc  achoola  the  cur- 
rent year  ia  J2o,201.76,  or  gIS.lO  per  scholar. 
'I  The  number  of  Primary  Schoola  ia  43.  The 
.  I  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these  achools  is 
f  ]  1387,  making  an  average  to  each  school  of  50  pn- 
,pils. 


In  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court  it  was  decided 
that  though  a  achoolmaater  has  in  general  no  right 
to  punish  a  pupil  for  miaconduct  committed  after 
'Jie  diamiatal  of  achool  for  the  day,  and  the  retorn 
at  the  pupil  to  his  home,  yet  he  may,  on  the  pn- 
pil'a  return  to  achool,  puniah  him  for  any  miabe- 
iBviaur,  though  committed  out  of  school,  which 
las  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  injure  the 
tchool,  and  aubverl  the  tnaater's  authority.  The 
rights  of  teachers  in  puniahing  pupila,  and  the 
limitations  to  those  rights,  are  clearly  set  fOrth  in 
ihs  opinion  of  the  Court. 
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Boientiflo  FroffreM  Made  in  Surope  Darinc 

the  Tear. 

in  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine  We  find 
It  long  and  interesting  article  on  the  Scientific 
i^rogress  made  in  Europe  daring  the  year,  from 
which  we  condense  the  following : 

QEOGBAPnY. 

I^h^  principal  geographical  progress  has  been 
iiiade  in  AfVida.  For  some  years  a  prize  of 
$1,650  iids  been  pro£fbred,  in  part  by  the  French 
goTemment,  to  the  traveller  who  shall  have 
first  proceeded  from  the  colony  of  Senegal  on 
the  Atlantic  to  Algeria,  or  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection; passing  by  Timbuctoo.  No  explorer 
has,  however,  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  prize, 
on  account  of  tlie  hostile  character  of  the  na- 
tives. Capt.  Vincent  has  made  the  trip,  only 
keeping  close  to  tlie  coast.  He  reports  the  ex- 
istence of  hilly  iniiabited  regions,  with  water, 
palm  groves  and  Excellent  pasturage,  in  the 
country  south  of  Morocco.  A  little  north  of 
the  Senegal  is  the  region  of  the  gum-producing 
acacias.  Valuable  fisheries  are  found  near  the 
Arguiuj  where  the  Medusa  perished.  The  lo- 
cality is  dangerously  infected  with  sharks, 
which  the  Moors  fight  hand  to  mouth.  The 
Grovemor  of  Senegal  says  the  fishing  banks 
might  becdme  more  valunbl^  than  those  of  New- 
foundland. 

In  the  fastnesses  of  a  table  land,  called  Diris, 
reside  a  plundering  tribe^  the  Aulad  Delim. 
Capt.  Vincent  had  much  difficulty  in  escaping 
from  them,  after  a  strict  detention  of  twenty- 
seven  days.  He  reports  the  women  to  be  hand- 
some* The  country  thereabouts  contains  many 
mines  of  salt,  and  produces  in  places  fine  crops 
of  grain.  It  is  watered  by  no  rivers,  but  nu- 
merous wells  exist.  On  account  of  these  pro- 
ductions he  favors  the  opening  of  communica- 
tions through  that  country  in  preference  to 
Timbuctoo. 

Some  additional  information  respecting  the 
Amoor  country,  in  Northern  Asia,  has  come  to 
liand,  in  a  volume  published  by  M.  Maack.  He 
relates  the  existence  and  habits  of  a  Mongolian 
race,  termed  Managrians,  who  live  on  the  Up- 
per Amoor.  They  acknowledge  fealty  to  China, 
but  are  also  In  a  sort  of  subjection  to  theMant- 
chou  Tartars,  and  (latterly)  to  the  Russians. 
In  form  they  are  tall,  robust  and  well  made. 
They  have  no  domestic  animals,  save  dogs,  and 
a  small  variety  of  the  horse,  subsisting  chiefly 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  In  the  chase  they  poi- 
son their  arrows  with  putrified  grease,  which 
gives  the  flesh  a  very  disagreeable  taint  An 
ugly  idol  obtrudes  its  Image  in  every  hut;  and 


the  priests  are  endowed  vrith  the  usual  sapep* 
natural  influences.  They  never  tell  their  namM 
to  a  stranger,  or  those  of  their  friends.  Polyg- 
amy is  tolerated.  A  peculiar  nervous  disease^ 
signifying  **  alone,''  is  spoken  of,  the  suflbrer 
under  which  imitates  everything  he  has  seeo 
done  before  him. 

In  the  volcanic  district  of  Syria,  known  as 
the  Hauran  (anc«  Bashan,)  Mr.  Wetzstein,  the 
Prussian  Consul  at  Damascus,  has  discovered 
whole  plains  covered  with  worn  pebbles  of  bt" 
salt,  upon  which  are  carved  camels,  horses  and 
date  trees,  with  lines  of  an  inscription  in  anon-' 
known  character,  but  resembling  the  old  Phn- 
niclan. 

At  last  we  are  within  a  step  of  the  discovny 
of  the  source  of  the  Nile.    In  a  former  notice 
of  explorations  in  Eastern  Africa,  we  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  ^  mystery  of  mysteriei^ 
would  be  found  hi  Lake  l^yanza,  discovered  by 
Capt  Speke.    This  sheet  of  water  is  doubtleis 
larger  than  Lake  Erie  or  Ontario,  if  not  both. 
Two  French  travelers  have  followed  the  Wk 
from  Egypt,  while  Messrs.  Speke  and  Grants 
(English)  have  again  set  out  for  Nyanza  from 
the  Indian  Ocean.    A  letter  from  tl\e  former  re- 
ports them  to  have  arrived  at  the  fourth  degree 
of  the  North  latitude,  where  the  River  was  ob* 
served  to  rise  and  fall  with  great  regularity,  in- 
dicating that  its  origin  was  in  some  great  rega- 
lating  reservoir.    The  lake  is  crossed  by  the 
equator.    The  traveler  expected  to  reach  it  be- 
fore Speke  and  Grant,  of  whom  nothing  lias  re* 
cently  been  heard,    fey  the  Way,  a  recently  an- 
nounced discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Whitd 
Nile  has  been  contradicted  by  a  French  Mis- 
sionary.   Another  party  write  that  in  the  sum' 
mer  of  1860,  they  proceeded  up  that  River  9i 
far  as  Gondokoro  In  a  steamer.    The  problem 
of  two  or  three  thousand  years  is  evidently  near 
its  solution. 

AsTBONOMY  And  meteobologt. 

Mr.  Park  Harrison  imports  the  results  of  for- 
ty-three years'  observations,  made  at  Greeu' 
wich  Observatory,  with  the  thermometer. 
These  confirm  an  opinion  expressed  by  Her* 
schell  and  Arago,  and  found  to  exist  in  Pern 
by  Humboldt,  that  the  amount  of  rain  was 
greater  at  or  near  the  time  of  her  change  than 
at  full  thoon.  Mr.  Harrison's  observations  g6 
to  shoW  that  there  Is  a  nearly  constant  rise  of 
temperature  from  the  new  to  the  full  moon,  and 
vice  versa  at  the  opposite  period.  At  this  rate 
it  would  seem  that  she  reflects  heat  as  well  ai 
Ught 

M.  Herve  Mangon  lias  lately  invented  a  plu- 
viascope,  indicating  the  slightest  as  well  as  the 
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hetviest  ML  of  rain,  the  drops  fklling  upon 
paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  solpbato  of  iron 
ind  mbbed  over  with  a  yery  fine  powdered  gall 
and  gam.  Rain  is  thns  manufactured  into  ink. 
Bj  an  ingenious  contriyance  the  pilper  is  made 
to  reyolye  once  in  twenty-four  houfv,  thus  re- 
cording the  accounts  made  daily.  Among  other 
inyentions  we  notice  one  by  M.  Liais,  for  the 
application  of  photography  to  the  determina- 
tion of  terrestial  longitudes.  M.  Benon  lias 
pn^KKinded  tlie  doctrine  that  hard  winters  come 
in  groups  of  flye  or  six  in  ro*]nd  terms  of  forty- 
one  years— a  period  which  corresponds  pre- 
dsely  to  the  epoch  when  the  solar  spots  re- 
appear in  the  same  position  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year. 

By  means  of  some  recent  discoyeries  made 
in  the  use  of  the  prism  by  Frannhofer,  Brews- 
ter and  Bonsen,  Kirschof  has  announced  that 
the  BoUr  atmosphere  contains  the  yery  same 
metaU  in  a  gaseous  condition,  as  does  tiiat  en- 
veloping our  own  globe.  Becent  researched 
by  the  same  instrument  go  to  confirm  the  old 
doctrine  that  throughout  the  whole  uniyerse 
tiiere  is  diffhsed  an  etherial  medium  which 
diefflists  cannot  touch,  and  that  the  heat  which 
we  feel  is  communicated  by  motions  of  this 
body.  It  is  thus  shown  that  common  flame  is 
exat^y  analogous  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

If.  Babinet,  a  Parisian,  had  earned  a  roputa- 
tion  somewhat  resembling  that  enjoyed  by  the 
Brooklyn  Seer  Meriam.  But  a  short  time  since 
he  announced  a  sudden  rise  in  the  Seine's  tides, 
whidi  made  its  appearance  on  the  day,  (Oct.  6,) 
whM  a  waye  twelye  feet  high  rolled  in  upon  the 
shore  near  Rouen.  He  has  since  predicted  an- 
otii^  which  is  to  be  yisible  at  London  between 
te  next  17th  of  March  and  the  26th  of  April. 

Sdvc^tiok  in  India.— Sir  Oeorge  Clark,  the 

OoYinior  of  Bombay,  has  issued  a  minute  on 

the  education  report  of  Mr.  Howard  for  1859- 

^    His  Excellency  does  not  agref  with  the 

nport  of  Mr.  Howard,  that  the  English  schools 

^  been  **  staryed  to  benefit  the  yemacular," 

Mtbey  reoeiye  a  sum  of  155,389  rupees  out  of 

thi  total  grant  of  372,440  rupees.    The  number 

•faehools  in  Bombay,  ohiefiy  yernacular,  in- 
eieaaed  from  291,  in  1855,  to  761,  in  1860;  and 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  period,  from 
%6Sl  to  44.166.      In  Bengal  the  number  of 
Nhools,  ehlefly  English,  increased  fVom  147,  in 
Ittfi,  to  692,  in  1860,  and  the  scholars  number- 
id,  in  1855,  12,865,  to  40,366,  in  1860.    This 
progress,  which  has  been  equally  rapid  in  other 
PfOTiDces,  is  yery  remarkable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  check  was  placed  on  the  expendi- 
taie  on  the  ontbreak  in  1857. — Journal  of  Edu- 
ttHomfir  U.  C. 


Speeches  at  the  Inau«niration  of  the  Idyera 
pool  School  of  Science.  , 

I'llOOBBSS   or  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDOB. 

At  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  Liyerpool 
School  of  Science,  Earl  Granyille  remarked  as 
follows  \ 

**  No  one,  educated  as  I  belieye  those  before 
me  hate  been,  can  be  aware  how  weak  an  ani- 
mal mSn  is,  left  entirely  to  himself,  and  hoW 
one  of  liis  superiorities  in  reality  oyer  the  rest 
of  the  animal  creation,  is  an  infinity  of  wants^ 
which  the  reasoning  powers  which  Diyine  Pro- 
yidence  has  bestowed  upon  him  haye  giyen  him 
the  meahs  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree  td 
meet.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  some  of  the 
most  beautiftd  intentions,  that  from  day  to  day 
we  are  hardly  aWare  of  what  wonder  there  is 
in  the  dlscoyery  of  means  so  simple  and  so  per- 
fect to  contribute  to  our  comfort,  to  our  con(- 
yenience,  and  to  otir  happiness. 

**  Some  of  the  simplest  inyentions  of  sciencei 
which  we  almost  belieyed  had  existed  firom  the 
begihning  of  the  "t^orld,  history  tells  us  are  not 
so  old.  Eyen  aniong  the  enlightened  Greeks 
theri)  is  no  knowledge  that  they  possessed  an 
acquaintance  with  so  simple  a  machine  as  a 
pump.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  motion  con- 
yeyed  by  wind,  it  is  believed  to  haye  been  at  a 
very  much  later  date  that  mankind  became  pos- 
sessed of  such  knowledge  as  that.  I  saw  it 
quoted  the  other  day,  of  which  I  was  not  aware 
before,  that  it  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  an  Ambassador,  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  reported  as  an  extraordinary  inven- 
tion, that  a  saw  should  be  moved  by  any  other 
motive  power  than  by  the  human  hand.  We 
are  now  arrived  at  that  perfection  of  aptitude 
for  invention  in  the  application  of  science  to 
art,  that  one  of  our  real  deficiencies  is  that 
when  we  are  not  suificiently  acquainted  with 
science  —  and  I,  for  one,  feel  deplorably  the 
want  of  enjoyment,  and  the  humiliation  of  not 
having  sufficient  knowledge,  of  that  character — 
some  of  the  grandest  things  that  surround  us, 
which  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  are 
really  unable  to  explain  ourselves.  Some  of  our 
scientific  men  have  reported  the  progress  that  is 
making  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  other 
European  countries,  in  the  pursuits  of  science. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  that  during  the  last  ten 
years,  in  consequence  of  that  awakened  feeling 
in  this  country,  I  believe  the  general  dissemina- 
tion of  science  has  made  great  progress.  Bo- 
dies calculated  to  advahce  science  have  taken  it 
in  hand.    The  London  University,  with  which 


u 
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I  am  hnmbly  conDccted,  hai  inatltnted  degreei ' 
la  Bcience  opfinto  the  whole  oation,  of  whatever' 
cloH  the;  maf  be,  which  I  cannot  but  believe ' 
will  further  greatly  inatruction  in  that  matter, : 
I  am  Dot  Bure  my  right  honorable  friend,  the 
member  for  the  old  and  diatingoiihed  UniTerai- ' 
ty  of  Oiford,  will  be  able  to  say  that  that  TJni- 
versity  hat  yet  thought  fit  to  adopc  the  same 
course  as  ourselves  with  regard  to  purely  soien- 
tiSo  degree* ;  but  I  kaOw  he  will  back  ne  ap 
in  laying,  that  by  their  local  examinations,  call- 
ed *'  middle  class  examinationa,"  by  the  intro- 
duction of  aeientiflc  eiamioatiDiu,  tbejr  have 
6oiltnbuted  greatly  to  that  result.  I  do  not 
wish  to  talk  too  much  of  what  the  OoTemment 
has  done.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  thcj-  are 
limited,  and  properly  limited,  to  what  they  can 
do.  In  the  second  plMe,  ttmung  to  my  right 
honorable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, I  feel  the  remembrance  of  the  man  in  the 
play,  who,  complaining  of  his  lodgings  being  al- 
ways filled  with  smoke,  and  saying  he  had  some 
thotight  of  complaining  to  his  landlord  of  the 
intolerable  nuisance,  stopped  himself  by  the  re- 
flection that,  perhaps,  it  might  give  hia  landlord 
the  ideft  of  raising  his  rent. 

'■  Now,  I  believe  that  the  exertions  for  the 
development  of  science  and  art  have  been  most 
useful  in  that  particular  thing  which  I  think  it 
is  most  desirable  we  should  do  in  the  diffusion 
of  sound  scientifiD  instmction  to  the  greater 
number  in  this  country.  Ten  yean  ago  the  sci- 
ence schools  ooiild  not  find  a  master  capable  of 
teaching  science  ip  a  manner  which  would  con- 
vey it  in  the  most  ready  and  &cile  manner  to 
the  ptipils  that  it  is  detltabU  to  Instruct  them  I 
In ;  and  yet  at  this  moment,  I  believe,  the  only 
diffloulty  of  th*  oommittee  promoting  this  val- 
nable  institution,  will  be  to  select  the  one  most 
fit  and  best  qoaliBed  for  the  school.  The  system 
of  rewards  —  rewarda  given  at  the  cost  of  the 
State,  to  reward  those  who  prove  themselves 
efficient  in  science  —  have  brought  forward  an 
extent  of  eandidatea  which  I  certainly  did  not 
expect;  and,  though  of  the  number  of  eandi- 
datee  many  have  entirely  failed,  yet  their  efforts 
have  given  me  the  greatest  possible  tatiafaotion, 
as  tending  in  every  possible  way,  not  only  t« 
increase  the  happiness  of  those  individtials, 
making  them  better  citisens,  better  countrymen 
of  oars,  and  I  will  add,  better  Christians,  to 
whatever  denomination  they  may  belong,  but 
also  adding  enormously  to  the  chances  of  ad- 
vandng  the  progress  and  the  prositerity  of  the 
o/"  tie  great  nation  to  which  we  belong." 


PTlOOIlrtH    O 

At  the  same  inauguration,  lUgbt  Hon.  V.E. 

Gladstone  said; 

"  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  if  we  take  the  ass 
of  chomistry,  look  at  what  chemistry  baidoM 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  a  period  d 
triul  ubd  of  crisis  for  the  agriculture  of  tUt 
counirf  it  has  been  one  of  the  main  agesA 
which  boa  brought  the  agricultiire  of  this  co«- 
try  through  that  period  of  trial  and  of  erisii— 
not  only  without  damage,  but  with  an  iiiiiiiiii 
Bugnicntation  of  confidence,  of  strength,  aodof 
utility,  both  t«  those  who  practice  it  and  tolte 
cominimity  at  large.  Why,  look  now  agw, 
ttao«u  at  us  who  are  old  enough  to  recolleeC  I 
now  turn  from  the  aphere  of  ntility  to  the  spboi 
of  beauty.  Let  us  look  at  the  patterns  wsm 
in  shops.  What  is  the  diOetenee  i  We  kc 
these  patterns  now  —  how  they  have  been  tsd- 
liplied  in  number,  how  they  have  been  incnsi- 
vd  in  beanty.  That  is  owing  to  the  progress  sf 
t)iD  science  of  chemistry  giving  us,  from  jMr 
to  year,  an  augmented  command  over  the  whole 
rrginn  of  nature,  of  which  we  seem,  indeed,  ts 
know  much  more  as  ooinpared  with  those  iriio 
bnvc  gone  before  us,  bttt  of  which  it  is  posniib 
wc  know  littie  indeed  aa  comparod  with  wlM 
thopc  may  know  who  are  yet  to  come.  Tskf, 
again,  the  icienceof  gvology.  Thereia  nothiag 
more  characteristic  of  England  —  nothing  mon 
comliiaive  to  its  greatness  —  than  the  nuBii; 
industry  of  the  country.  But  how  vastly  lis> 
tlie  mining  industry  of  the  country  been  pia- 
mcjtEd  and  its  difficult  operations  been  fai^lils- 
led  by  the  progress  of  geological  science.  Whf. 
ilKTi.-  nre  paits  of  this  country  which  wete  min- 
pd  for  cool  long  ago,  and  within  no  great  dii- 
tancc  of  Liverpool;  but  in  the  state  to  which 
geology  had  then  att^ed,  and  in  the  stats  Ui 
which  mechanics  had  then  attained,  the  eato- 
pn&ing  men  who  conducted  those  operatitai 
tould  u  it  were  but  scratch  the  surface  of  Ita 
ground,  and  obtain  suoh  portions  of  coal  mss> 
eutL-B  ua  lay  ready  to  hand  under  the  moat  fi- 
vorable  circumstance*.  And  it  is  many  of  thoK 
portions  of  the  country,  once  as  it  waa  thougJU 
exhausted  and  abandoned,  at  a  period  when 
Bcitiitific  knowledge  had  not  so  far  advanced, 
that  aie  now  being  subjected  to  renewed  ezpli>' 
rntiun:  not  for  the  mere  gathering  of  relica,bali 
on  the  contrary,  in  all  likelihood  for  the  con- 
ducting of  much  greater  operations  than  thoN 
which  were  conducted  by  others  who  thought 
they  had  the  virgin  ground  submitted  to  tbeit 
hands.   Take  agun,  ihe  famous  case  of  the  di>- 
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a  from  >  TCry  insignificant  psTsonage, 
t,  persanBge  wiie  enough  to  teach  bim 
in  he  had  known  before  —  I  mean  that 
^linage  whom  we  know  bj  the  name  of  the 
m,  for  it  waa  the  manner  in  which  he, 


tola;  of  gold.    I  am  not  one  of  thoie  whOihUI 

Ibink,  *M  I  confeMldo  believe  a  gteac  many  and 

pnple  itill  think,  eren  among  ouneWea,  i)mt  u :  m'  n 

ponnd'a  worth  of  gold  is  mach  more  »nluablc|-i)cr.°i 

tbin  a  pound's  worth  of  something  elie:  but<«ii 

the  di>eoTei7  of  gold  has  been  a  most  TCmaika-  I  believe,  bores  the  earth  that  suggested  ti 

Us  addition  to  the  wealth  of  mankind  during  ncl  ihe  made  of  making  that  Tery  Temiikable 

ti*  period  in  which  we  live.     But  it  was  the  work,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  with  which  hta  name 

praphetic  eje  of  Sir  Roderick  Miuchison.,  not  a  U  associated.    Take,  again,  the  case  of  Mr.  Ste- 

sn  of  bosinsn,  not  a  man  engaged  in  com-  phviison.    I  believe  Mr.  Stephenson  was  content 

■eras,  but  a  man  who  had  deroted  himself  loi  to  learn  from  ths  bone  whatever  be  did  learn 

taaet,  that  indicated  the  circumatanoeti.  anil  with  respect  to  the  construction  ol  the  tubes 

<fca  tha  tcgion,  under  which  it  was  to  be  ex-  iritb  whieh  his  name  is  connected.     But  there 

ptetedthat  the  discoverj  of  gold  should  take  in  another  name  which  I  hope  will  always  enjoy 


plan.  It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  use  of  the 
•dnice  of  natural  history }  It  appean  to  mc 
Out  its  moral  Uses  are  almost  inllnite;  but  I 
will  vantnre  to  detain  you  for  one  moment  up- 
on iti  material  uses.  Nay,  I  will  venture  to 
ttke  only  one  of  those  material  uses  —  I  menu 
tUs,  the  use  of  ■nggeating  to  the  mind  uf  man 
Hut  he  should  copy  the  finished  and  exquisite 
jM  ample  as  well  as  beaudful,  proeesws  by 
vhieh  the  Author  of  nature  in  the  work&  of  na- 
ture has  attained  his  ends.  Now,  it  it  not  at 
■S  difficult  —  if  you  will  permit  me  to  show  it, 
Bar  need  I  detain  you  long  —  it  is  not  at  all  dif- 
lealt  to  point  out  what  I  think  are  striking  tn- 
■■Bcn  of  ihi*  truth  — that  man  in  all  periods 
ksi  derived  his  most  valuable 
tke  observation  of  nature." 


"  I  believe  there  was  a  lime  when  it  waa  de- 
nied, for  an  important  purpose  connected  witl" 
Iks  population  on  the  hanks  of  the  Clyde,  tc 
iaDi>dnce  pipes  of  a  particular  deacriptiDn  un- 
fa that  river.  The  man  who  solved  that  dilB- 
olly,  I  believe,  waa  no  less  a  man  than  Mr. 
Vtn.  And  how  did  he  solve  that  difltcully  ■{'* 
Wky,  it  is  upon  record  that  he  solved  that  dif- 
Icalty  by  learning  how  to  construct  the  pipe  to 
|N  water  under  the  Clyde,  from  observing  the 
matniction  of  the  shell  of  a  lobster.  Well, 
uw,  ladies  and  gontlemen,  we  often  bear  nf  the 
|art  which  is  pnformed  by  lobsters  on  certain 
owasians,  chi«fly  festire  and  convivial  occnaions. 
Innit  Mj,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  often  hear  of 
MJlthief  naulting  from  a  too  Irae  observation 
etktbsten  upon  those  oeeasionB.  But  Mr.  Watt 
oUnrcd  his  lobster  to  some  purpose,  and  he 
Isunt  from  the  construction  of  its  ahell  a  great 
■^hsniral  secret,  which  he  applied  to  the  boIu. 
titn  of  an  important  problem  for  the  comfort 
■ad  well-being  of  his  fellow -citizens.    Sir  Ii 


a  high  place  in  the  hiatOTy  of  British  art ;  and 
I  am  glad  to  quote  it,  became  it  is  eminently 
coiinectBd  with  what  I  may  call  the  loring  ob- 
servanre  of  nature — I  mean  the  name  of  Wedg- 
KOiid  :  and  I  don'c  belitve  a  greater  name  is  to 
lie  found  in  the  history  of  art  in  this  country. 
Wt^dgivood  WB)  one  of  those  who  had  begun. 
as  we  may  say,  from  nothing ;  and  I  trust  there 
are  many  that  are  now  beginning  from  nothing ; 
that  there  are  some  possibly  in  this  hall  that  are 
making  their  commencement  from  nothing,  but 
yet  that  are  destined  to  leave  a  name  honorable 
in  the  annals  of  their  country.  You  all  know 
that  the  industry  and  skill  of  W«dgwood  were 
directed  to  applying  those  dsys  and  earthen 
materials,  which  in  this  country  abound,  to  the 
formation  of  pottery  and  porcelain.  Well,  now, 
it  ia  recorded  in  that  moat  valuable  work  of  Ur, 
Smites  —  perhaps  as  valuable  aa  hia  Life  of  Ste- 
phenson —  which  is  designated  Silf  Help,  as  one 
of  the  eariiest  of  the  stages  of  Wedgwood's 
operations,  that  while  he  was  still  a  mere  laborer 
and  liardly  of  full  age,  he  used  to  make  earth- 
enware knife- handles  in  imitation  of  agate  and 
'Shell,  and  table  plates  in  imitation  of 
and  vessels  to  hold  pickles  in  imitation 
of  leaves  and  like  articles.  And  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  one  of  those  things  that  proceeded 
from  the  hand*  of  Wedgwood,  that  is  not,  at 
this  moment,  worth,  in  any  shape  where  it  may 
be  exhibited  for  view,  six  or  eight  times  the 
price  which  Wedgwood  himself  put  upon  it. 
All  I  csn  say  i«,  that  I  saw  to-day,  in  a  shop 
in  Ihia  town,  two  little  black  cupa  which  Wedg- 
wood would  have  put  up  at  4a.  or  Ss.,  and  the 
;iTice  aiked  for  them  —  which  was,  no  doubt,  a 
moderate  price,  and  the  dealer  had  a  right  to 
ohk  it ;  but  the  price  asked  waa  £2  10s." 


A  native  of  AlVica,  who  visited  England  a 
-  few  years  ago,  when  asked.  ii^\  \c«  vfta,  vkA. 
iaiBnind, in pltcitigtlie  Thames Timacl,  too]^' '•  JUm  be  water  hat  uYeep."     iiikv«ft'aKa,*iD»x^ 
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Natural   Science. 

iDHtctmoiia  for  tbli  Dtpurtment  ihoi 


A  P«ep  into  thB  Cook— No.  4. 

IHSTBID  of  moking  the  dangeroaii  attempt  nf, 
puainK  the  bridge,  we  will  torn  Our  boittu  tlip ' 
right  toward  >  imtll,  diUpidaud  and  partially 
sunken  wb»tf  ju»t  below.  We  will  paai  in,  a  lit- 1 
tie  above,  between  il  and  the  bridge,  and  alio*  the  i 
current  to  bear  u>  alcng,  lidewine,  nntil  we  gain  D 
poaition  direclly  over  Ihe  aubaiergedpoTlian,  where 
the  water  i>  lo  ahallow  ■>  to  turniah  a  good  opp«r- ' 
tunity  for  obaervation.    Now  a  turn  or  two  of  our  j 

of  rare  beauty.     What  a  blending  of  coIdti  in  IIk>i 
unique  gard< 


nillioi 


■oft  and  deliciiii: 


aliadinga  of  brown  and  pink  and  purple,  imealiii;! 
the  treaae*  of  featherr  moaa.  gracefully  waTin); 
over  (heir  atony  bed,  furniah  a  acene  flt  for  a  fnirf'a 

might  nut  leek  fer  fair*  forma  in  rain.  Let  at 
catch  that  little  tuft  that  look)  ao  aoft  and  teatbi-rr 
juit  at  an  nim'a  length  below.  Tran>rei  it  to  ttui> 
pail  of  clear  water.  Now  it  eipanda  and  reieals 
ila  attueture.  It  ia  like  fettooniy  of  delicati'ly 
timed  beada  alrung   upon   fbrcada   of  gosaami'r. 


"  But  w 


;i }  "     Aa  if  ft 


become  tangible  to  Ihe  dull  eje  of  jcnae,  unaidrd. 
Prepoateroua  !     Oo  where  the  keeneal  edge  of  Lii- 

aand  fold,  and  you  ah  all  find  them  cluitering  up.jn 
CTery  microacopie  apiay,  numeroua  aa  the  reapuh- 
aCB  upon  the  learea  in  the  Sjbila  ea*e.  You  »h.ail 
see  them  clad  in  gold,  and  lailing  in  little  wiiiord 
lioata  of  almoac  ethereal  delicacy  of  teitnre,  and 
of  varying  form  and   aiie.    Such  will   prove  thi 


Btoisof  the  Narrtganaet.  One  variety  of  apoasa 
Ho  |if)iiited  out  to  me  aeveral  year*  ago,  under  Ite 
imi^of  "red  coral."  It  ia  aomelimet  gathered 
iJ  dried  lo  aerte  as  an  ornament  lo  ahell  pictuin 
'  to  tancy  pLcture-framea.  1  may  excite  a  ainila 
,  \ai  aim plicity,  when  I  confeaa  that  1  did  not  u- 
'iinin  ila  true  character  until  Ihe  laat  aummn, 

hich  I  wai  keeping  a  ipecimen  for  obtecvatiaa, 
id  tlint  1  conld  wholly  remove  the  coloring  laat- 
r.  nhicb  waa  of  a  gelitlnona  nature,  by  carefbl 
.anipulatinn,  and  (hat  the  remaining  framewsrk 
intlaled  of  a  delicate  aponge  of  a  character  (•• 
ivioua  to  be  miataken.  Then,  by  eiaminiD^  i 
ve  apecimen  with  the  microaoope,  the  apiny  pro- 

•ntf  of  water  aet  in  motion  by  ita  animal  actiritj, 
ere  plainly  visible. 

Out  we  have  not  finished  the  examination  of  not 
MMC.     On  looking  again,  and  upon   the  lo"H 

•mi-conical,  rounded,  jelly-like  maaaea,  having, 
iriHtly,  aomc  ahade  of  Besh  color.  Examining 
lem  more  narrowly  we  diacover  a  circular  opeii- 
\t  In  the  centre,  and  within  thii  opening  the  (1- 
remiHea  of  acveral  fliamenta.  These  little  maatta 
re  what,  several  yeara  ago,  were  popularly  de- 
ominated  "Animal  Flowers."  They  are  aped- 
icns  of  the  Actinia,  wnich  arc  among  the  matt 
utioua  objects  furnished  for  our  obaervation  by 
he  natera  of  the  ocean.  They  are  objects  of  spe- 
nd liahita  can  be  studied  to  the  beat  advantage. 
I  nfore  of  them,  which  1  have  kept  in  the  glau 
ir  10  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  have  prov- 
d  n  fruitful  aouice  of  en(erlainment.  I  began 
nj  iicquaintance  with  Ihem  near  the  eloae  of  tht 


magic 


iving  (bis  rich  display  of  vegetable  bea 
vhich  "oiiean  gardens"  only  can  unfold,  tc 
gntberrd  and  embalmed  by  the  fairy  Sngera  of  ' 
fair,"  wc  will  take  from  its  bed  the  atone  on  w1 
grew  the  feathery  tuft.  We  ahall  probably 
Upon  it  a  score  of  specimens  of  animal  life 
to  tbe  unaided  eye.     Some  are  millipeds  of 


r  Ihem;  which,  in 
sable  tbinga  to  one 
linga  of  knowledge.    Thei 
rer  to  be  loai  sight  of  by  thi 


■  aearchln) 


diflV-r 


ered  n 


It  lei 


\o  appear  like  a  i 
be  a  aupply  of  si 
:ies  of  little  cm 


polygonal  plates 
at  mail.    Of  con 

ceans  of  a  shape  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  ih. 
shrimp.    On  one  side  we  (ball  probably  diacover  : 

itone  cornucopias.  Were  we  aufGciently  akill 
re  ahoaldalao  bo  likely  to  delect  corallines  nm 
gu,  ^r  tlipip  Alio  manifeit  themselves  in  th 


t  instinctively,  n 

valuable.      Pre. 
a-  aingle  specimi 


uccestfully  it 


groiip  0 


nia  one  by  n 
;  favorable  fo 
uhservation.  1  now  succeeded  in  capturing  foot 
the  Isrgest  of  which  was  nearly  three-quarters  o 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  furniahed  with  a  doubl 
row  of  lentacula.  which,  when  expanded,  took  a 
form  of  the  May  pink.    Tb 


inn  of  t 


>  Chan 
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Bat  >■  tkan  maj  be  othn  norlcM  who  m*7  be  I 
fiipoMd  to  aiperimeiit  with  theae  cuiiDiu  crea- 
WRt,  it  may  Dot  be  amiu  to  pretent,  lomewhat  in 
dttultBfewmaltiofinyawD  experience;  though 
I  on  mjMlf  mreely  jtt  claim  to  be  loylhibg 
Bon  than  a  noric*.  In  tbe  firit  place,  I  have,  us 
Itt,  •neee«ded  beat  in  fioding  them,  where  the  tide 
mu with  eanaiderabla  foroe,  attached  totheaur- 
bc«»r*U»ei,neailha  lower  edgea,  oi  UDderneath 
■km  they  can  find  there  aufficient  apace.  They 
otnidBily  Hek  theu  aituatlDUB  to  aiaid  the  intm- 
itf  of  direct  light,  and  for  tbe  aame  reason  talcp 
■LEltn  beneath  tufti  of  lea-weed.  When  pUcsd 
ID  u  aqurinni,  altliODgh  tbey  will  al  flrit  attatrh 
UiauelTM  to  tbe  apper  aurfaae  of  a  atone,  or  to 
ihaudeof  the  glaai,  I  haie  found  that  they  nil 
gndully  change  their  place  until  they  lecurc  o 
piiidon  ahelcered  from  itroug  light.  It  requires 
Bma  care  to  detach  them,  forcibly,  from  th«ir 
pbct ;  far  althoDgh  they  are  able  to  chanice  thpir 
pliu  gradually,  at  will,  yet  they  adhere  with  au?h 
madly  that  they  allow  themieWe*  to  be  torn 
piKtaeal  rather  than  quit  their  hold.  The  mode 
■hich  I  firat  adapted  to  detach  them  i>  that  which, 
01  tbe  whole,  I  itill  prefer.  I  remove  them  with  a 
butt  by  catting  oarefully  in  the  aame  manner  as 
ttngh  they  were  attached  to  a  tnrfacc  of  wood, 
ud  I  were  endearoring  to  remore  them  by  taking 
tthln  ihaTing  beneath  them.  Tbeymaybe  ic- 
aoied  by  clearing  off  a  poitioD  al  the  (tone  to 
■hieli  they  are  attached,  with  a  ebiael,  bat  I  do 
W  alnyi  laceeed  in  removing  them  in  tbii  way 
irithout  injory  ;  and,  aa  frequently  in  other  caaes, 
fttiijory  baa  often  occurred  where  I  deiired  par- 
liEDlu-Iy  to  aToid  it.  The  uae  of  the  knife,  tboudli 
iinquiiea  a  little  patience,  if  carpful  is  alto  aafe. 
Vhtu  captured  they  may  be  kept  any  reaeonable 
Iraph  of  time  if  not  injudiciouily  eipoied,  aad 
tkt  vttcr  in  which  they  are  placed  ii  kept  pure. 
Thrir  tenacity  of  life  and  the  power  of  repm- 
iiOiniwhichtheypoaaeaa  are  wonderful.  SogrcLit 
iilkdatter  that  a  mere  fragment,  left  behind  in 
miiRing  them  from  their  place  of  attachment,  in 
ifMc  of  dereloping  into  a  perfect  animal.  I 
rtMned  thia  proceae  going  on  where  I  had  ro- 
of tkt  fact  from  any  other  aource.  I  have  ainci' 
rod  an  article  in  which  thia  power  ia  diecusacd 
Md  Neogniaed  aa  a  mean*  of  reproduction  by  wh.it 
ii  oiled  "  aponuneoaa  ditiaion,"  Tbe  writer 
auai  that,  "  On  the  12th  of  July  he  cut  asunder 
u  actinia  toward  the  bate.  It  continued  adhering 
lalkeaide  of  (he  vesiel  containing  It,  and  waa  in 
■wliini  daring  aereral  daya.  Then,  haring  detach- 
(dilHlf,  it  flxed  in  another  place,  where  it  le- 
niiatd  atalionary.  On  the  2Tth  It  began  again  lo 
uoTt,  and  preaerred  aome  motion  until  the  end  of 
Aagan,  whm  it  became  aoft  and  fcotid.  and  appi- 
natly  daad.  Freah  aaa  water  waa  lupplied,  hoiv. 
tnr,  and  in  November  it*  motion  waa  perceptibly 
naunad.     Ob  the  25th,  it  climbed  to  the  top  of 


he  Teiisfl:  the  rudfmenti  of  new  lantacnla  were 
hen  viiibli.     Thia  animal  perlahed  by  acddent 

fter   having    aurrived    the   operation    fonrteen 


n  the  9th  of 

itracted  and 


a  was  eat  aaunder 


The  baa 


il  the  13th  of  Jan- 
unry,  when  it  (bitted  lt(  podtion.  So  early  ae  the 
15th,  two  rdwa  of  new  tentaoula  were  riaible,  and 

nnil  ihc  [Cfroduced  parts  were  toon  nearly  as  large 
as  Ihoue  cut  off.  The  upper  portion  aeiied  and 
smtlon-eil  part  of  a  musole,  after  the  operation, 
nhich  pasted  through  and  through  the  opening 
fur  Kantofabase." 

"  On  the  llth  of  July,  the  upper  part  of  an  ac- 
tinia vm  ent  off;  new  liraba  began  to  ahoot  out  on 
the  21st,  and  two  rows  of  them  were  seen  on  th« 
25th.  The  coloring  of  the  tentaeula  was  faintly 
renewed  on  the  llth  of  August,  and  soon  after- 
nnrd  it  would  acarcely  be  known  that  an  operatian 
had  been  performed."  "In  another  victim,  cat 
aaunder  on  the  71b  of  August,  the  third  row  of 
tenlaculn  was  visible  on  the  9th  of  September, 
and  a  fourth  on  the  leth."  "  On  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber it  hcgnu  to  eat,  and  oon  after  became  a  per- 

The  aame  anihor  atatea  that,  In  soother  instanoa, 
a  nrn  set  nf  tsntacnla  aprung  from  the  lower  edge 
nf  the  nmpnlated  portion,  thus  producing  a  sort  of 
double  actinia,  which  fed  at  both  enda. 

In  their  normal  condition,  as  theae  animalahave 
but  a  aingle  opening,  they  are  obliged  to  reject  the 
indieestlljle  porlion*  of  whatever  they  awallow 
through  the  same  aperture  by  which  it  entered. 
They  cat  vsraciously,  and  iwalloir,  «ilh  little  ap- 

niiti  their  tentaeula.  When  they  are  fully  ex- 
ranclc'l  mill  active  it  is  interesting  lo  observe  their 
cx')i.i-iie  delicacy  of  touch.  If  any  aubstance 
touehes  ihcir  tentacuU  ever  so  lightly  they  Imme- 
rliaiely  nlicnipt  to  bring  it  fully  withla  the  grasp  of 
iheir  ihotisind  arms,  and  if  it  Is  not  unreasonably 
I.^TKe.  within  a  few  minnlea  it  disappears  in  immwn 
harnl'iruni.    Were  il  not  for  the 

ivc  ciiuUI  eially  understand  Virgil's  Sicilian  mon- 
>ier  by  Fonnidcring  it  a  gigantie  actinia.  Howefer, 
aomc  diacietion  is  neceasary  in  feeding  theae  crea- 
turra,  as  they  loosen  their  girdle,  and  continue  to 
eat  like  a  fimiahed  Indian  ;  and  then,  at  their  lei- 
sure, diagnrge  their  superfluous  food  to  putriiy, 
and  poison  tbe  water  in  which  they  are  kept.  I 
hnvi<  nomeiimes  allowed  them  to  fill  themielves  aa 
th<iii)!h  the jr  had  became  transformed  into  a  verit- 
able beggar's  sack,  and  in  the  morning  found  them 
lank  and  lein  aa  a  famished  hound,  while  all 
around  then  were  scattered  the  substantlals  which 
cDustitiited  their  banquet  of  the  previous  night. 
It  in  better  to  feed  them  sparingly  except  for  th* 
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from  the  w 
ed  bj  these 


>e  nith  no  food  except  wbat  they  tkke 

Ibe  GTquisite  BCDse  of  tonch  pati 
-mtures.  and  the  iligbt  iujury  w 
rtam  iRceratioD  nod  diamemlKrni 


and  all  tbe  lower  ordcti  of  noini*!  life,  ihiit  i 

ii  DO  oecciinry  CDaaection  between  eiquiiilCDea* 

of  touch  and  cupscit;  for  suffering.    They  nn 


^f)tIoI052. 


Id  belon 


ling  poini 


with  impunity,  sltboutrh  Ibey  are  iDcnpnble  ofe 
during  any  degree  of  heal  «bo'"  IW".     Inlenn 
light  with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  aeema  highly 
injurious  to  them.      A  fiiio  tpecimen  that  I  wu 
keeping  temporarily  in  a  waah-bowl  auddenly  loi 


ItT"  LlTliiBT  men  or  lorers  of  booki  are  in»iljJl" 
eootrlbnte  td  thLi  drpartmrDt.  The  contributor  villti 
pxpKted  to  HiDiDniiieatD  hti  name  abd  addrcittailc 
editor  of  tbli  dcpartiaenl,  aa  iboTe.  wbleh  neHvIt* 
pnbUihad  aaleii  at  the  wiih  of  thr  eootrlbulor.  ^nlilt 
are  requeilod  to  conflne  their  ruafa  within  the  Qinil 
luundi  aitifned  to  tba  department-.- two  printeil  ptp*^ 


ofita 


culn  froi 


Tbo  Uae  of  the  Oomm». 

TuEttK  arc  aome  general  principlea  a 


Bunllghl,  owing  to  an  accidental  neglect  of  closing 
the  window  abutter.  Another  double  aet  of  len- 
lacula  ..ubiequently  appeared,  but  tinnll)',  after  the 
lapse  of  several  weeks,  the  animal  periabed  from  a 

It  ia  very  amusing  to  obaerie  the  changes  ol 
form  these  creaturea  can  assume.  Now  they  will 
give  the  appearance  of  a  fiower  with  a  sbort,  stout 
stem.    After  «  time  this  stem  will  become  eitend- 

stem  will  remain  like  ■  delicate,  Bemi-trantpati'ni 
membranoua  aack  without  any  apparent  tenlacula. 
At  another  time  the  body  of  the  creature  will  be 
'contracted  at  aome  point  as  if  cuiistticled  by  a 
cord,  and  at  still  another,  it  will  have  aasumcd  ihi 
■ppearanee  af  a  rounded  mats  of  jelly  adhering  to 
the  place  of  its  attachment. 
I  have,  as  yet,  found  no  actinia  of  but  modcrat* 

possessed  of  htilUant  colors.  Yarilies  of  great 
beauty  and  large  size  are  described  by  authori 
hajo  wrillen  upon  Ibe  subject.  Very  line  t 
mena  are  said  to  be  found  uu  the  staotcs  of  I 
Britain,  aome  of  which  haie  a  diameter  of  se 
iochea.     If  the  water)  of  Narraganset  furnish 

inveatigatioua  will  reveal  tbe  ploaaant  fact. 


No  accomplished  wilier,  however,  should  be  con- 
tenl  with  aught  Icia  than  a  thorough  knowledgt  ol 
all  the  easential  rules  fbr  its  omploymcnt. 

(A)  It  indicate  a  grammatical  elUpsea;  panico 
Isrly  of  conjunctions  and  verba. 

(r)  It  aomotimee.  though  rarely,  shows  tV 
place  for  a  stop  to  be  made  by  the  reader  whei 
reading  aloud,  and  may  be  inserted  to  prevent  air 
biguity. 

Tbcue  principlea  admit  of  illustration  from  Ita 

deserrea  general  notice.  [Wilaon'a  Treatise  o 
Punctuation]  Here  follow  eiamplea  of  punctai 
lion  in  cose  of  the  division  of  a  proposition  inl 

(>)    tlomer.  the  gnxt  post  of  anUqulty,  Is  said 


Booka,  regarded  n> 


FtowEBB.  —  Why  doe 


dow  ?  It  is  very  cheap,  next  to  nothing  if  you 
raise  it  from  aeed  or  slip,  and  ia  a  beauty  and  a 
companion.  As  charming  Leigh  Hunt  aaya,  it 
sweetens  the  sir,  rejoices  the  eye,  links  you  with 
nature  and  innocence,  and  ia  somethinB  li 
you  in  return  ;  it  cannot  bate  you.  it  cannot 
a  hateful  word,  even  for  neglecting  it,  for  though  " 
eauly, i 


jual  quoted,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  aon 
!  eiamples  WiUon  gives  nndcr  certain  ruli 
)e  grouped  with  others,  and  ao  I  have,  out 
1,  eelectcd  one  example  under  each  rule  f 
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pointing  elautes  or  phimtes,  without  ttatiiig  spe- 
cifieally  what  kind  of  phrase  or  clause  is  cited, 
that  I  may  show  the  application  of  the  general 
principle  I  haye  first  named. 

For  one  who  would  gkdn  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  Qse  of  the  commA,  this  general  statement  will 
be  St  first  more  satisfactory  than  numerous  and 
more  specific  rules. 

I  ihall  now  quote  three  instances  where  the 
comma  supplies  grammatical  ellipses ;  particular- 
\j  of  the  conjunction  and  of  the  verh.  The  two 
first  of  them  illustrates  the  ellipses  of  a  conjunc- 
tion ;  the  last  of  a  verb  : 

(b)  Can  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  t 
Indilatrj,  hoiieBty,t  and  temperance  are  easential  to 

tohapidnesa. 
The  wiie  sMua  oonsiders  what  he  wants ;  the  fool,  what 

keabtsndsin. 

Toiapply  the  ellipses,  place  and  after  "dull" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  after  **  industry,"  in  the 
ucond  sentence ;  and  the  verb,  eonaidera  in  the 
place  of  the  comma  ib  the  third  sentence,  remov- 
ing the  point  in  each  case. 

I  have  next  to  sho^  the  rhetorical  use  of  this 
point  and  its  office  in  preventing  ambiguity.  In 
the  first  of  the  three  cases  the  comma  is  almost 
purely  rhetorical  in  force,  showing  the  point  at 
which  the  voice  of  a  reader  should  briefiy  pause. 
In  the  second,  the  omission  of  the  mark  would 
occuion,  perhaps,  a  slight  ambiguity ;  while  in  the 
third,  rhetorical  and  grammatical  correctness  are 
both  confirmed  by  the  insertion  of  a  comma. 

(e)  These  were  small  states,  in  which  every  man  felt 
bifflielf  to  be  important. 

To  the  wise  and  good,  old  age  presents  a  scene  of  tran-^ 
qoil  eiyoyment. 

He  applied  for  that  agenoy,  without  a  recommenda- 
tiMi. 

The  sentences  I  have  chosen  were  selected  quite 
ftt  random,  and  of  course  cannot  be  considered 
complete  tests  of  the  full  application  of  Wilson*8 
nlfi  They  are,  at  most,  only  specimens  in  each 
of  the  three  branches  under  examination,  and 
Kne  to  show  how  nearly  alike  it  is  possible  for 
■entences  to  be  that  group  themselves  out  of  many 
fulet  into  these  few  general  classes.  Each  sen- 
tence quoted  under  each  of  my  topics  is  an  illus- 
tration of  a  special  rule  in  the  Treatise.  Whether 
*11  the  rules  can  be  reduced  to  three  it  is  not  my 
PVpose  now  to  inquire. 

Phrases  and  .clauses  constitute  the  commonest 
grammatical  divisions  of  a  sentence.  To  separate 
>aentence  into  these  divisions  is.  then,  an  impor- 
tant requisite  to  a  correct  understanding  of  a  loose- 

tMr.  Wilson  uses  a  eiMnma  before  **and,*'  as  in  this 
taie.  There  is  diflSsreiiee  of  opinion  among  writers  as  to 
Us  proper  use  in  sueh  a  case.  The  Judgment  of  the  wri- 
ter of  this  jNijier  iaeUnea  to  its  omUaloa, 


ly  vrritten  paragragh.  This,  in  general,  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  comma.  Cases  arise,  however,  when 
these  are  so  numerous,  owing  to  the  composite  na» 
ture  of  some  sentences,  that  a  secondary  class  of 
gprouping  is  necessary,  answering  somewhat  in 
kind,  to  the  secondary  accent  of  long  words.  For 
this  purpose  the  semicolon  is  used ;  but  it  is  not 
ordinarily  required.  l?ome  cases  occur,  too.  where 
the  phrsse  or  clause  is  so  brief  that  the  printed 
sentence  would  appear  cumbrous  were  it  pointed 
strictly  according  to  these  general  principles. 
Then  the  comma,  belonging  at  the  beginning  or  at 
both  sides  of  the  clause  or  phrase,  is  often  omitted ; 
e,  g, : 

Bnrke  and  Paine  were  incarnations  of  the  spirit  whose 
conflict  has  for  sges  divided  the  worlds 

Here  the  phrase,  '*  for  ages,"  from  its  brevity, 
deserves  to  be  enclosed  between  no  special  marks 
of  punctuation. 

The  reader  should  note  that  no  punctuation  is 
admissible  between  the  parts  of  speech  so  closely 
connected  by  rhetorical  relation  as  the  subject  and 
predicate ;  the  adjective  and  substantive ;  the  re- 
lative when  near  its  antecedent  and  the  antece- 
dent. 

When  the  writer  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
it  is  desirable  for  him  to  insert  a  comma  when  he 
can  thus  prevent  misapprehension;  and  it  often 
occurs  that  men  accustomed  to  the  delivery  of 
written  discourses  fall,  by  force  of  habit,  into  the 
way  of  punctuating  their  sentences  as  they  would 
have  them  to  be  read.  Either  of  these  privileges 
must  of  necessity  be  allowed,  but  both  of  them  fall 
without  the  province  of  punctuation  as  a  science. 
Perhaps  pupils  in  common  schools  may  be  misled 
by  the  faulty  punctuation  of  elocutionists  in  this 
respect,  particularly  in  first  books  on  reading. 
Much  discretion  should  therefore  be  employed  in 
appointing  the  place  for  commas  as  marks  in  vocal 
reading. 

Poets,  by  that  privilege  known  as  poetic  license, 
have  been  allowed  to  punctuate  their  poems  ac- 
cording to  their  own  taste,  since  the  effect  of  poe- 
try depends  largely  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
read.  As  a  prominent  design  in  the  punctuation 
of  poetry  is  to  secure  melody,  a  freo  punctuation 
may  legitimately  be  used. 

It  is  far  better  to  use  no  commas  at  all  than,  de- 
pending mainly  upon  them,  to  suffer  one's  thoughts 
to  be  radically  or  ridiculously  changed  by  the  mis- 
placement of  a  type  or  the  carelessness  of  a  hasty 
reader.  Mr.  Wilson  cites  an  odd  case  of  such  a 
mistake  in  a  notice  read  in  church,  which  was 
written :  —  "  A  sailor  going  to  sea,  his  wife  desires 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  his  safety." 
But  it  was  read,  doubtless  to  the  great  amazement 
of  the  people,  as  if  the  comma  had  been  removed 
two  words  ahead  of  its  place. 

The  character  ot  colem^xai'^j  \v\.ct*Xsi"t^  ^tsxW 
be  elevated  were  wtilexa  \«'\i*tot£i^\>ftXX«t  ^.c^s^^axAr 
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ed  with  the  Uwb  of  punctuation ;  especially  with 
those  concerning  the  comma.  A  neatly  and  cor- 
rectly punctuated  book-page  not  only  appears  bet- 
ter but  is  more  readily  understood  than  a  page 
bristling  with  ill-placed  punctuation  marks,  ap- 
pearing, to  one  who  notices  such  matters,  like  a 
drawing  well  executed,  but  defaced  by  random 
strokes  from  an  unskillf^  hand. 


For  the  Schoolmastsr. 
School  Sonfft. 


Wrranr  a  year  or  two,  song  books  for  the  use 
of  schools  hare  been  greatly  multiplied.  Thus 
there  has  been  instituted  an  exceedingly  yaried 
style  of  school  music,  unworthy  a  definite  name, 
consisting  often  of  selections  from  popular  sheet 
music,  interspersed  with  the  easier  pieces  from  glee 
books ;  sometimes  of  reprints  of  German  songs  ac- 
companied by  English  paraphrases  and  ngain  of 
the  silliest  melodies  affixed  to  words  which  none 
but  a  little  child  in  his  simplicity  would  consent  to 
sing.  There  is  Tery  little  in  all  this  miscellaneous 
material  that  is  fitted  to  produce  a  right  influence 
upon  children ;  little  that  touches  and  eleyates  the 
heart  of  a  child  and  instructs  him  after  the  kindly 
manner  of  Nature  in  the  loye  and  condescension 
of  his  Heayenly  Father. 

Eyery  one  of  my  readers  knows  that  simplicity 
of  style  without  puerility  is  a  powerfiil  instrument 
in  accomplishing  good,  and  that  without  it  instruc- 
tion to  children  would  proye  quite  of  no  effect 
Joining,  then,  the  elements  of  true  simplicity  to  a 
genuine  religious  spirit  expressed  in  kindly  words, 
school  songs  might  be  made  to  exert  a  lasting  in- 
fluence on  minds  easily  impressed,  and  to  lead 
them  into  channels  of  thought  which  all  their  liyes 
they  would  delight  to  follow. 

The  child  loyes  to  sing  of  scenes  in  nature ;  of 
springing  flowers  on  the  green  banks  of  rivers  be- 
neath the  open  sky ;  of  the  joyous  warbling  of 
birds ;  the  expaAsiye  beauties  of  spring ;  the  gen- 
ial influences  of  summer;  the  generosity  and 
bounty  of  the  autumn  season  ;  and  of  winter,  with 
its  firosts  and  snows.  Home  is  a  fayorite  subject 
of  song;  —  sister  and  brother,  father  and  mother 
are  delightsome  words  to  him  when  skillfully  em* 
ployed  by  the  song- makers. 

And  so  the  range  of  subjects  is  not  narrow  nor 
their  character  mean. 

Neither  are  these  themes  new  nor  useless.  The 
material  is  not  now  at  hand  for  making  this  an 
illustratiye  article ;  but  it  could  be  easily  shown 
that  music  and  words  combining  simplicity  with  a 
pleasing  naturalness  are  not  rare  among  the  sing- 
ing books  rather  recently  laid  aside. 

It  is  a  suggestive  inquiry  whether  the  calm  and 
quiet  character  of  those  excellent  musical  poems 
has  not  been  succeeded  by  noisy,  demon strative 
pieces,  rather  fitted  to  awaken  the  ruder  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  than  to  instill  kindness  and  gen- 


tleness into  the  sources  of  thought  and 
Are  the  showy  pieces  generally  sung  at 
ent  time  destined  to  an  extended  existenc 
will  they  be  worthy  of  a  life  so  real  and  s 
as  those  sweeter  songs  of  a  former  da 
sounds  call  up  the  deeper  and  calmer  em 
the  heart  ? 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Bynoxiynis* 


Recollect  -—  Remember. 

CowPBB,  writing  to  Mr.  Newton,  April 
upon  his  studies,  makes  a  very  clear  di 
between  these  two  words : 

'*  My  studies,''  he  says,  '*  are  yery  muc 
ed,  and  of  little  use,  because  I  have  no  b 
what  I  borrow,  and  nobody  will  lend  me 
ry :  my  own  is  almost  worn  out.    I  read 
graphia  and  the  Review.    If  all  the  read( 
former  had  memories  like  mine,  the  com 
that  work  would  in  vain  have  labored  to  r* 
great  names  of  past  ages  from  oblivion ; 
I  read  to-day  I  forget  to-morrow.     A  b} 
might  say,  *  This  is  rather  an  advantage  ; 
is  always  new.'     But  I  beg  the  by-stand 
don :  I  can  recollect^  though  I  cannot  re 
and  with  the  book  in  my  hand  I  recogni 
passages,  which,  without  the  book,  I  shoi 
have  thought  of  more.' 


>t 


QUESTIONS    FOR 

aSritten   (Examinatic 


Communications  for  this  Department  fthoi 
dr»ss«d  to  A.  J.  Manohbstbe,  Providence. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Three  times  the  difference  of  two 
equals  2908.679085  divided  by  .0005,  anc 
sum  of  the  numbers  equals  800156908,6£ 
are  the  numbers  ? 

2.  Get  the  L.  C.  M.  of  6},  4  1-6,  11-1 
3  3-10. 

3.  I  have  a  garden  5  rds.  long  and  3  re 
wide ;  how  deep  must  a  trench,  6  ft.  in  ^ 
dug  around  it,  on  the  outside,  that  the  eart 
upon  the  garden  shall  raise  it  1^  feet  ? 

f4-9  l-.OJ        1  .0081 

4.        X  -4-    

^8-16       .0f-.00  4-5j  l-.016i 

5.  What  part  of  3|  roods  is  7}  sq.  y> 
ft,  .0012^  sq.  in. 

6.  John  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  2-5  « 
William  can  do  it  in  |  of  a  day,  and  Jam* 
day.  In  what  time  can  the  three  working 
do  the  work  ? 

7.  A  cellar  is  40  ft  in  length,  25  feet  i 
and  7  ft.  9  in.  deep ;  what  is  the  uniform 
earth  that  must  be  taken  from  the  surfi 
roods  to  fill  the  cellar  ? 
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tka  aimple  imervit  on  ^76.975  toi  the 
era  the  dntcg  or  Feb.  l^lh,  im.  to  Dec. 
nonej  being  iraiih  7  I'S  per  cenL 
Me  for  9S740.60,  dited  March  11th,  laci, 
lie  in  eo  day*.  wa>  discounled  nl  u  bank 
18S1.  The  sum  rcceifed  wag  inreited, 
immiMioD  of  1  4-S  per  cent  of  the  par- 
deducted,  in  colton  at  2a  cts.  per 
iin]'  bilei  ffcrc  purcbsecd.  each  weigh- 

iin  do  I  B  pieco  of  irarlc  iti  6  dajre, 
io  the  piece  iu  6i  daj«,  James  ea 
4  1-6  dayi,  and  Charles  in  ID  daji 


nej 


hn 


lat  are  ibe  fowcl  (Oiindi  of  i  ? 

ite  the  pretenc  aotl  perrcct  partldplca  of 

ameur,  jSltfT,  nar,  and  reterv ;  why  di 

ile  the  plural  of  theie  douds  :     Omut, 
radiut,  idtx,  army,  ox. 
ite  the  singular  of  vorliea,  oaten,  man- 
alt. 
e  enunple*  of  the  lereral  claaaei  of  ad- 

e  eiamples  of  the  ■eteral  claues  of  pro- 

e  Ihc  passive  Toice,  iadicalive  mode,  fu- 
■ct  tense,  third  person,  plural  of  the  Terb : 


I   coutajniag  a  tranaiti' 
1  the  lelstiTfl  pronoan  tluU  Id  the  obje 

Tcet  the  errnri  in  tbc  following  aeutenci 
[er,  long  iraiel,  want,  or  woe, 
change  Ihe  form  that  be»t  we  knon." 

■iror*,  and  parse  each  word  in  it : 
'akn  auri  i  tehat  teat  Jyi'n^  on  lAe  labU. 


liters' 


SEpartmEnt. 


old  call  mtei 
Itiin  &  Bllx' 
The  Progresiire  Readers  ace  loo  well 

Rhode  Island 
iee,  editorially, 

K  Readcra  and  a  live  teacher,  the 
ilraparted  with  wonderful  facility 
ident.  There  is  a  marked  appropriale- 
CMlection  of  Ihe  sentiment  in  thevariani 
The  pupil  reads  them  because  he  finds 

congeniality  in  the  subject  matter.  In 
r  nambers  are  not  only  gems  of  thought, 
idoo*  rbelorical  arrangetaent  of  princi- 
log,  from  fonndaliao  to  uapatone,  a  seriei 


The  foUowtng  contributions  hate  been  icceired 
I  cTimpliance  wilh  a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Insiilute  of  Inslrnc 
tion,  held  at  Carolina  Mi)ls,  for  the  relief  of  th« 
sick  and  wounded  soldlert : 
John  J.  Ladd,  Classical  Department  High 

School,  ProTidence $5  56 

Wm.  A.  Mowry.  English  Deparlmenl,  do..  8  lO 

Samuel  Tbuiber,  Junior  Department,  do...  5  00 
Miss  E.  B.  Barnes.  Carpenter  Street  Pri- 

mary,  Proitdence I  1$ 

F.  B.  C.  Dam,  Public  achool,  Westerly...  6S 

S.  A.  Briggs,  Public  School,  E.  Greenwich,  3  00 
Charles  E.  Howes.  Public  School,  District 

No.  D,  Weiterlj M 

P.  T.  Coggshall,  Public  School,  Portsmouth  1  26 
J.  W.  Gorton,  Pablio  School,  Peacednle...  91 
H.  E.  Miner.  Public  School.  Cbarleatown..  35 
Miss  I.  F.  Diion.  PoWie  School,  S.  Kings- 
town   13 

Mr.  Q.  M.  Bently.  Pub.  School.  Hopkinton,  40 
Miss  8.  M.  Lillibridge,  PnbliD  Sshon],  Rich- 
mond   10 

Mr.  A.  A.  Lillibridge do do.  23 

F.  B.  Snow,  Dridgham  School.  Providence.  6  11 

H.  A.  Maynard,  Dist.  No.  2,  BurrillTilte...  2S 

George  W.  Spalding,  Nalick, 1  S4 

Miss  Kate  Pendleton.  He.  11,  Wateh  Hill, 

Westerly W 

F.  B.  Smith.  Valley  Falls,  Dial.  No.  33....  3  76 

Second  Prim,iry,  Elmwood 50 

H.  H.  Gorton.  Dist.  No.  IS,  Warwick 61 

Miss  E.  A.  Pierce,  Summer  Street  Inlermr- 

diate.  Providence I  fil 

W.  B.  Oifford,  Middletown,  Disl.  No.  3,...  1  26 

A.  R.  Adams,  Public  School, Centre ville...  Si 

A  Primary  School,  ProTidence 1  GS 

W.  C.  Peekham.  No.  11.  BurrlUriUe 3d 

Miss  S.  J.  Bates,  Primary,  No.  II,  do 34 

Miss  E,  P.  Cunliffe,  Dist.  No.  I,  Warwick.  I  00 

East  District,  Warren 2fl 

li.  M.  Rice,  BlKh  School,  Woonsocket . . . .  7$ 

Pcrley  Verry,  Grammar  School,  do SS 

Miss  A.  Peek,  Intermediate  do. .  .do 67 

Miu  B.  J.  Brown,  Primary  do.. .do 31 

Mias  E.  Paine do do, ..do 4U 

MiisM.  R.  Brown, ..do do. ..do 36 

Mias  Lucy  Smith,. ..do lo...do 7) 

N.   W.  DeMuDn.  Principal  Benefit  Street 

Grammar  School.  Proiidcnce 3  0« 

Mary  W.  Acmingtoo.  Graham  Street  Inter- 
mediate School.  Proiideoee 1  13 

Maty  E.  Anthony,  Benefit  Street  Interme- 
diate School,  (dug  room.)  Proiidence..  GO 
Liiaie  A.  Davia  and  Snaan  R.  Josljn,  Ben- 
efit Street  Primary  School,  Providence,  63 
J.  II.  Arnold.  Portsmouth,  District  No.  B..  5  00 
William  L.  Cbace.  Cbepachec 2  DO 

^ 864  21 

We  will  furnish  Tub  Schooluabteb  and  Ihc 
Atlantic  itoMhly   or  llarpcri'   Hagniine   tot  tb* 
ibaeiiptioa  piiec  {1fl,D0)  of  eitliei'  meathlj. 


THB    SCHOOLUJISTBB. 


MUltuT  Ttainins  la  our  SoIiooU. 

Ws  are  plcaaed  la  notice  that  this  lubje 
lapidlj  niMiing  trilh  Ihe  »ttenlIon  whieh  it  dc- 
Dinnda.  Got.  Andiewi,  o(  MaEaachuaelts,  (Iron 
ly  recDiniiieiidi  that  iho  preieat  legliliturc  »hi 
mike  provfuoii  by  italute  tor  Ihe  drill  of  tht 
youth.  Gov,  Margan,  of  New  York,  very  ei 
phallcally  call!  Ihe  atteotJoD  or  the  legislali 
body  to  the  aubject.  The  gorernora  of  aevei 
other  loyal  States,  eithpr  have  already  or  we  dou 
not  will,  advocate  a  militatf  depaitmenl  ia  all  o 
■choola.  OOT.  Curlin,  of  Penmylvanla,  apeaka 
fotlowi  in  relntioo  to  It : 

"  I  carfieatly  lecoramend  to  Ihi*  leglalatoro  that 


e  fori 


arTin.ll 


Rive  teaehen  to  the  comcnoD  ichoola,  vbo  would 
lie  compFlfTit  to  train  the  boya  in  attendance  oi 
them.  It  vrould,  in  my  opinion,  be  wise  aNo  ti 
]irovide  for  the  parchase  or  leaaiiifc  by  thr  Com 
Inonwealth  of  a  building  for  a  Eoililary  acbool,  am 

penae  of  the  State,  rcqulrinK  the  pupila  to  defray 
Ihe  other  eipcnsca.  No  pupil  ahould  he  admitted 
to  t  ,a  .,.  .00  »  <  ont  ...ni,  n.a,e^^  BiUn™"'!)- 
.  laiy  art  piopt- 

1  reapectfully  urge  Ihia  lUbjecl  on  your  early  ca 
■idetallon  ai  one  of  matetial,  perbapt  vital  it 

Hii  Excellency  GuTcrnor  Sprague,  in 
■nunication  to  the  General  Aaaembly.  aayt 

•'  My  attention  haa  been  called  lo  the  tobject  of 

tntrodudng  military  cielclica  and 

our  common  acboola.     I  can  pen 

objectiona  to  aucli  ■  ehangr,  but  much  that  may 

comm:iid  it  to  your  conaideralion  and  favor." 

Seport  of  tha  Tnuteal  of  the  ITonnftl  Shoool. 

7b  Ihe  IIoHOrable  General  Auembly: 

the  Nornial  School  reapectfully  submit  theii  Se- 
cond Annual  Report. 

Tt  e  term  for  which  Hon.  J.  J.  Reynolda  oai 
cleclid  having  expired,  and  declining  a  reelection, 
lion.  Cbailea  H.  Denlion  was  chosen  by  your  hon- 
urable  body  to  fill  bia  place.  Tour  Board,  thus 
conalituled,  have  held  their  quarterly  meetinga  for 
business,  and  visited  the  school  under  their  auper- 
\  iaion  each  term,  as  hy  law  required. 

Th»  school  has  continued  through  the  year  un- 
der the  governDieiit  and  iualtuclion  of  the  anme 
principal  and  aasislanta  aa  during  Ihe  year  prevl- 
uua.  Joshua  Kendall,  A.  M.,  the  principal,  has 
fulfilled  the  dutiea  of  his  responsible  office  to  the 
high  aatiafaction  of  the  Truateea,  and  of  auch  as 
have  been  aaaoeiated  with  the  acbool  aa  patrona  or 
pupila.  By  his  untiring  diligence,  bia  amiable  and 
courtly  demeanor,  wiuning  the  confidence  and  af- 
fcclion  of  hia  pupila;  by  bia  abilily  to  illustrate 
and  impreta  the  vaiious  subjects  of  daily  lectures 
and  remarka  upon  the  apprebenaion  and  memory, 
he  baa  already  accomplisbed  among  ua  a  work  in 
the  cauae  of  education,  which,  wo  believe,  "ill  be 
felt  (faraughout  the  SUU).    Mia*  Harriet  W.  Oood- 


win.  the  first  aaslstsnt,  haa  had  many  yeann^ 
rience  in  this  depBrtment,  lo  which,  at  the  eob' 
meneemenl.  abe  brought  many  rare  naiorsl  lad 

acquired  endowments.  Ber  lilerarj  and  mnalta- 
fluence  over  the  pupils,  eapecialty  the  young  luBiSi 
ia  invaluable.  Mfia  Ellen  H.  Luther,  the  aeonl 
aaaistant.  enjoyed  a  thorough  normal  Iraiting  ai- 
der Ihe  model  educator.  Mr.  Dana  P.  Colbnn,  u4 
has  imbibed  a  deairablo  ahare  of  hia  enthniiiM 
in  the  work.  Being  familiar  with  the  piano,  ip 
cotnpSDled  with  a  commanding  toIcp,  she  has  il- 
eal music,  now  ao  gCDeraliy  intToduced  into  ant 
public  schools  of  every  grade. 

Thus  is  your  Normal  Department  himished  *M 
teachers  whose  united  ability  to  do  the  work  tr 
signed  them,  we  venture  to  say,  ia  not  inferior  is 
thai  of  any  school  of  the  aamc  character  in  Kt* 
England. 

Ilelonging  to  the  acbool  ia  a  welt  selected  llbruT 
of  inOfi  Tolumea,  Tbe«e  booka  aio  for  tbedailT 
use  of  Ihe  sctaolara,  nr  for  reference,  or  for  «A 
general  reading  aathe  teachera  and  more  advaav- 
cd  pupila  may  need.  The  roooia  are  furnished  irlU 
maps  and  charts  of  Ihe  most  modern  impmvrant 
A  valuable  apparatna  baa  recently  been  obtaiu' 

Btralion  of  the  primary  practical  priueiplet  af 
chemistry,  galvaniem,  and  clectro-magnetiim. 

During  the  past  year,  aiily-two  dllTerenl  pcinml 
hate  been  registered  aa  membera  of  the  NDtmal 
School,  and  have  enjoyed  its  advantageafor  oncot 
tcrma.  A  greater  number  of  males  baa  b«> 
lendance  the  past  year,  than  during  anyytii 
iding.  H  ia  worthy  of  note,  as  indicating  tU 
graving  intetesl  of  the  eommunity  in  the  NoiDil 
Department,  as  the  aource  from  whence  teaohn) 
are  to  be  obtained,  that  ippiicalious  for  male  tescli- 
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he  Law,  Theology  and  Medicine,  why  ate  they  no 
>qually  necesaary  for  the  qualiHcalion  of  thoae  i> 
D  whoae  hands  the  iralmng  of  the  minda  and  moi 
lis  of  our  youth  is  lo  be  committed  during  six  0 
^ight  years  of  Ihe  moat  important  portion  of  tbri 
Uvea }  Aa  it  regards  the  peace  of  familiea,  tk 
(odal  cleratlDu  of  tha  neighborhood,  the  mat 


THE    SCHOO: 

r,  DO  office-bcu-cr  cnn  clmim  auporiority 
lacbra  of  our  children.  Hence  the  cri- 
iporUnci!  of  Norn..!  Schooli.  Wo  see 
tty  eta  be  dlspenaed  nllh  in  iDf  State 
unity  Bbere  Ihcy  have  been  incceMfally 
Ihoat  nroducing  i  Bad  rrtrDgreuian  in 
It  gteatif  improved   tjntem   of  popular 

titotion  undeTthepotroDHgeof  yourhon- 
7,  U  eompuitiTely  lecenc  in  its  origiii ; 
«  hundred,  (vcragiug  nearly  liily'three 
iTc   shared  in  iu  privilege*-,  moit  of 

of  the  riling  gcnerilion  in  BOme  of  tbe 
partioenu  of  primnry  Inatructlon. 
iware  thai  the  Oeneral  Aiiembly,  under 
re  of  tbc  civil  vir  oilh  which  our  coun- 
afflicled.  will  find  it  nece.s.ry  to  con- 
rieleit  econnm;  in  their  appropriation) 
nenl  year,  that  i»  oompatiblo  with  the 
ofthecDmniODneBlIh.  But  ve  alncere- 
it  the  Fxdndiug  knife,  if  it  he  neceitary 
at  all,  may  not  fall  upon  tliia  esgenlial 
ir  educational  ayiiera.  Thii  Board  inoil 
commend  thia  achool  to  your  generous 

1  for  which  Boa.  B.  O.  Arnold  and  Rer. 

lard  were  elected,  will  hBTo  expired  be- 

etsion  of  May  neit.     It  will  therefore 

on  tha  Aisembly  to  elect,  during  thii 

laiOD,  two  Trualeea  to  auppi;  the  vacan- 

loard. 

iwing  diabaraementB  hate  been  made 

year.  vii. : 
of  the  Icacbcre $2,350  00 

(Journal S  00 

a  ofTrutlco »6  A.5 

:,aoinii 32  00 

f  of  the  Trmtcea, 

TUOMAS  P.  SHBPARD. 

cnanoEH.  —  Among  oi 


®nx  Booft  Cable. 

Cbambebi'  Enctclop.wiia.    Publiahed  by  J.  B. 

Lippincott  &  Co.,  Fhiladctpltia. 

We  are  indebted  for  tbe  38lh  and  39th  numbera 
of  Chamben'  GncyclDpsdia.  Tbe  more  we  «ee  ot 
thU  mqiterly  work  the  more  we  feel  ila  ncceaiily, 
and  the  more  wb  realiie  the  benefit  conferred  up- 
on the  American  publio  by  it>  euterprlaing  pub- 
liahen.    A  Rhode  Island  scholar  aaya : 

"I  baTc  examined  with  some  care  the  numbera 
of  yonr  rc-print  of  Chatoheia'  Encyclopasdia.     If 


ir  eolun 


y  that  d 
Oftb 


a  freque 


ify-a  Boot.  We  do  not  well  undersland 
can  diapense  with  ita  (aluable  informa- 
ncTer  mtagre,  it  ii  neTet  dry,  or  rfricMi 
.ppDiotcd  time  by  sheer  ncceaaity.  It 
:o  Ita  ten  Ihouaand  readers  full,  like  the 
liie.  from  the  "wild  Thyme  bed  "  lad- 
flowing,  and  therefore  mial  go.  Itia 
I  in  ita  lone,  and  yet  merry  in  ila  ring. 
ma,  designs,  crochet  work,  embroidery, 
blon  plalea.  and  engravinga.  we  think 

n  may  depend  upon  what  ia  said  about 
of  a  "yoke."  or  the  length  of  a  eloak, 
e  of  a  hil.  We  tay.  then,  let  ;our  1a- 
ndey  one  year  and  you  will  diamiss  your 
r  tbe  next,  before  vnu  do  the  Lady'a 
Imm  L.  a.  Godey,  thiladolphia,  Pa. 


ned  fron 


sole 


Theai 


(ell  aelecled,  tb>  IiDowledge  it  brought  dawn  to 
he  present  lime,  tbe  plan  1>  »ery  eompreheneire. 
ind  ths  work  derives  a  peculiar  talue  from  the 
lietorial  illualrationa  with  wbieb  it  is  abundantly 

Or  refereneo  iu  CTerj  family."— FBincia  Wat- 
.AND,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


The  Youth's  Compasiok.  Publiahed  by  0!m- 
stead  &  Co..  School  itreet,  Boaton.  Doea  tbe  lit- 
tle son  or  daughter  wiah  a  newspaper  of  ihdroim' 
one  that  ahall  make  the  whole  homestead  glad 
LCI ;    Then  we  aay.  take  tbe  ToKfA'! 


It  tin  bat.  T 


Itia. 


papcra, 


iw  published.     It  ia,  if  we  mitlaka 

one  in  the  country  of  tha  kind.  It 
jutenile  paper*  which  old  ai  well 
t  lore.     A  jUTcnilc  word  well  said 


ead  of  OUT  youth  it  bi 


r  the  lonely  pair   aa  its 
and  gentle  words.    Pa> 

ror  your  son  or  daughter. 


The  Piiu*iT 

Pamphlei    ' 
Lectures, 


Serial, 


eNun 


cra.S1.00,  1 
I).    E.D.  Bi 


iRle  Number,  10  cent),    g.  D.  Ilarker, 

puhliahcr.  V-io  Grand  street,  New  York. 

We  ha*c  receired  tbe  February  number  of  this 

aerial.    It  conlaini  the  greet  apeecta  of  Wendell 

Phillipa  on  the  Southern  Rebellion.     In  timea  like 

theae  we  need  to  preserTC  the  tboughli  of  our  great 

and  by  publishing  oi 


phlct 


!  kept.    The 


ubllsher.  in  aelecting  from  tl 
such  as  arc  worthy  of  prcaerTaliun.  is  a  auIHcient 
guarantee  to  the  poblic. 

Tub  AtLa.itio  Monthii.  — We  have  received 
the  February  number  of  thia  mogadne,  for  which 
we  always  have  n  hearty  welcome  ready.  In  fact, 
iro  do  not  feel  establlahed  (br  the  month  until  we 
have  aeon  the  Allamie.    If  tbere  are  anj  uf  Tsj 
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Schoolmastbk's  friends  who  do  not  take  it  we  say 
to  them,  read  the  prospectus  for  1862.  Its  writers 
have  always  numbered  the  brightest  stars  of  our 
literary  Armament,  but  what  a  galaxy  for  the  new 
year :  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Holmes,  Whittier,  Bayard  Taylor,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Rose  Terry,  and  a  host  of  oth- 
ers. Who  would  do  without  it,  when  for  the  tri- 
fling price  of  its  subscription,  we  may  not  only  be 
admitted  into  communion  with  minds  like  these, 
but  have  Aoabsiz  for  our  teacher  ? 


Wb  have  receiyed  firom  N.  Bangs  Williams,  113 
Westminster  street.  Harpers*  Mttgtzzine,  which  may 
now  be  considered  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  It  would  seem  useless  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  any  of  our  readers  to  its  attractions.  It  is 
the  magazine  for  the  people,  and  has  grown  in  fa- 
Tor  from  year  to  year,  until  its  circulation  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  monthly.  The  opening  numbers 
of  the  year  are  unusually  interesting,  and  promise 
much  for  those  to  come.  We  hope  to  be  remem- 
bered in  this  same  way  through  the  new  year. 

What  an  Old  Tutor  Said. — ^An  old  tutor  once 
charged  a  class  in  English  composition,  in  all  their 
productions,  to  **  make  a  point.  We  think  Potter 
&  Hammond  **  made  a  point  **  hard  to  be  beaten 
when  they  gave  us  those  flexible  pens,  than  which 
there  are  none  better  in  Brother  Jonathan's  do- 
minions.   Don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  try  them. 


Continental  Monthly.    Published  by  J.  R.  Oil- 
more,  110  Tremont  street,  Boston;  George  P. 
Putnam,  632  Broadway,  N.  York ;  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  306  Chestnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia.   Terms :  ^3.00  per  year,  in  advance,  (post- 
age paid  by  the  publishers) ;  two  copies  for  05.00, 
three  copies  for  $6.00,  (postage  unpsid.) 
**  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  extraordina- 
ry times,  the  publishers  have  commenced,  under 
toe  editorial  charge  of  Charles  Godfrey  Leiand, 
the  publication  of  a  new  magazine,  devoted  to  lit- 
erature and  national  policy. 

**  In  politics  it  will  advocate,  with  all  the  force 
at  its  command,  measures  best  adapted  lo  preserve 
the  oneness  and  integrity  of  these  United  States. 
The  early  numbers  will  contain  articles  on  this 
subject  from  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Hon.  Geo. 
Bancroft,  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  and  others  of 
equal  eminence. 

**  Among  its  attractions  will  be  presented,  in  an 
early  number,  A  New  Serial  of  American  Life, 
by  flichard  B.  Kimball,  Esq.,  the  very  popular 
author  of  "  The  Revelations  of  Wall  Street,"  ''St. 
Leger,"  etc.  A  series  of  papers  by  Hon.  Horace 
Greeley,  entitled,  ''Across  the  Continent,"  embo- 
dying the  distinguished  author's  observations  on 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Great  West. 
A  series  of  articles  by  the  author  of  "  Through 
the  Cotton  States,"  containing  the  result  of  an  ex- 
tended tour  in  the  seaboard  Slave  States  just  prior 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  presenting  a 
startling  and  truthful  picture  of  the  real  condition 
of  that  region.  The  lyrical  talent  of  John  G. 
Whittier,  the  descriptive  talent  of  Bayard  Taylor, 
the  eloquent  pen  of  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
are  all  promised  to  its  pages. 

*'The  editorial  department  will  embrace,  in  addi- 
tion to  vigorous  and  fearless  comments  on  the 
^yen^s  of  fQe  time,  ^penii^l  gossip  with  the  reader 


on  all  current  topics,  and  also  devote  abundint 
space  to  those  racv  specimens  of  American  wit  and 
humor,  without  which  there  can  be  no  perfect  ex* 
position  of  our  national  character.  Among  thoM 
who  will  contribute  regularly  to  this  departmest 
may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Charles  F.  Browse, 
("  Artemas  Ward,")  from  whom  we  shall  presenU 
in  the  February  number,  the  first  of  an  entirdy 
new  and  original  series  of  Sketches  of  Westsn 
Life. 

*'The  Continental  ynW  be  liberal  and  progressive 
without  yielding  to  chimeras  and  hopes  beyond tb* 
grasp  of  the  age ;  and  it  will  endeavor  to  reflee 
uie  feelings  and  interests  of  the  American  people 
and  to  illustrate  both  their  serious  and  humorsw 
peculiarities.  In  short,  no  pains  will  be  spared  ti 
make  it  the  representative  magazine  of  the  time. 

**  Appreciatinff  the  importance  of  literature  tt 
the  soldier  on  duty,  the  publisher  will  sendtk^ 
Continental,  obatis,  to  any  regiment  in  active  scr 
vice,  on  application  being  made  by  its  Colonri  o: 
Chaplain ;  he  will  also  receive  subscriptions  from 
those  desiring  to  furnish  it  to  soldiers  in  the  ranki 
at  half  the  resular  price ;  but  in  such  cases  i 
must  be  mailed  from  the  office  of  publication.'* 

Trb  Independent.  Joseph  H.  Richards,  pub- 
lisher. No.  6  Beekman  street,  N.  York.  Terms, 
by  mail,  3^.00  a  year,  pajrable  in  advance. 
**  The  Independent  has  now  entered  upon  the  four 
teentii  year  of  its  existence,  and  is  conducted  \n 
the  same  corps  of  editors  who  originated  it,  snd 
with  the  same  general  principles  and  aims  foi 
which  it  was  started.  It  is  a  religious  newspspei 
of  the  largest  class ;  Congregational,  but  not  see* 
tarian,  in  its  denominational  affinities ;  Orthodox, 
but  tolerant,  in  its  theological  views ;  earnest  and 
decided  in  opposition  to  Slavery,  and  every  organ' 
ic  or  social  iniquitv  and  wrong,  yet  Christian  in  its 
temper,  and  lawful  in  its  metnods  of  dealing  with 
public  sins.  In  the  great  contest  now  raging  in 
our  country.  The  Independent  is  uncompromising 
in  hostility  to  the  Rebellion,  and  earnest  and  reso- 
lute in  upholding  the  Government. 

*'  In  addition  to  a  weekly  summary  of  secnlai 
and  religious  news,  carefully  prepared.  The  Inde- 
pendent 18  enriched  by  a  various  and  a  wide-spreac 
correspondence  from  our  own  and  other  lands. 
In  its  selected  religious  articles  and  its  original 
contributions,  it  provides  instructive  reading  fni 
the  family.  Every  week  it  contains  A  Sermon  Aj 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher^  reported  expressly  for 
its  columns;  and  it  numbers  among  its  Special 
Contributors  some  of  the  highest  names  in  the  re- 
ligious, political  and  literary  worlds,  viz: — Mrs 
Harriet  Beechcr  Stowe,  Rev.  Robert  M.  Hatfield 
Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  Horace  Greeley,  Re^ 
Theo.  L.  Cuyler,  Bayard  Taylor,  JohnG.  Whit 
tier,  Charles  L.  Brace. 

**  Ii  will  be  the  aim  of  its  editors  and  proprietor 
to  make  The  Independent  for  1862  even  more  at 
tractive  and  profitable  to  its  readers,  and  mor 
worthy  of  its  mission  for  truth  and  righteousnest 
than  in  any  former  year. 

'*  Any  person  who  will  send  to  the  office  of  Th 
Indfpendent  the  names  of  five  new  subscribers  fc 
one  year,  or  of  one  new  subscribfr  for  five  year 
with  ten  dollars,  (being  two  dollars  a  year  for  eac 
subscription,)  will  receive  as  a  gift  a  handson 
copy  of  Waiter's  Unabridced  Dictionary^  pictori; 
edition,  containing  fifteen  hundred  engraved  illui 
trations. 

**  We  also  offer  to  any  old  subscriber  a  premiui 
of  a  copy  of  Webster's  Abridged  Dictionary,  coi 
taining  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  for  the  name  < 
every  new  subscriber  for  one  year  sent  us  with  tv 
dollars.  The  price  of  the  Dictionary  alone,  at  tl 
book-stores,  is  |^1.50.  The  book  will  be  deliverc 
at  our  office,  or  be  sent  by  express,  «8  desired.*' 
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CnusTiAif  Watchxax  and  Reflector  for  1862. 
Published  at  22  School  street,  Boston.  Terms, 
$2.00  &  jear  in  adranee,  or  within  three  months 
from  the  time  of  subscribing ;  01.00  for  6  months. 
Sample  eopies  sent  without  charge  to  any  order. 

**  Ths  Christian   Watchman  and  Reflector,  the 
oldest  of  the  Baptist  weekly  periodicals,  enters 
spon  its  forty-third  volume  with  the  commence-  j 
ment  of  the  new  year.     It  is  issued  in  clear  type, 
OB  a  large  sheet  of  strong  white  paper. 

'*  The  Waichman  has  nerer  been  received  with ' 
ireater  favor  than  during  the  past  twelvemonth. 
There  certainly  never  has  been  a  period  in  its  his- , 
tory,  when  more  time,  thought  and  money  have; 
been  expended  upon  it.    Among  its  regular  con- 
tiibators  are  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  coun- 
try.  The  year  1862  will  yield  to  no  former  one  in . 
this  respect.    While  old  contributors  and  corres- 
pondents are  eontinued,  several  distinguished  gen-  j 
Uemm  in  the  religious  and  literary  world  have  al-j 
ready  been  engaged  as  regular  contributors. 

**  Assurances  are  constantly  reaching  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  eminent  degree  of  interest  felt  in 
the  weekly  coming  of  this  Journal  into  the  many 
families  which  it  visits.  In  this  respect  we  have 
nerer  been  more  cheered  and  encouraged. 

"  Our  aims  are  at  the  highest  order  of  religious 
aewspaper  excellence;  and  in  these  times  on  which 
we  have  fallen,  which  again  '*  tr^  men's  souls,"  it 
will  be  our  steady  endeavor  to  give  full  digests  of 
intelligence,  and  to  reflect  fully,  as  heretofore,  the 
Christian  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  people, 
such  as  the  crisis  demands  of  Fueemrk,  not  omit- 
tiog  a  wide  breadth  of  religious  reading  and  infor- 
mation. A  complete  family  paper  is  our  ideal.  We 
iorite  Pastors.  Ministers  of  the  Oospel,  friends 
generally,  as  well  as  local  agents,  to  give  us  in  this 
work  their  unremitted  co-operation,  while  it  re- 
ceives our  increased  attention  to  make  it  accptable 
and  usefbl.  We  shall  give  all  that  is  reliable  and 
fltdng  for  publication  of  the  stirring  and  perilous 
era  on  which  we  are  entering.  Subscriptions  can 
mmmence  with  any  number. 


**  The  War  Digest,  prepared  especially  for  our 
columns,  is  a  new  feature  to  which  we  invite  atten- 
tion, as  giving  a  comprehensive  and  reliable  re- 
cord of  the  civil  conflict  now  waging  — far  more 
so,  it  may  be,  than  can  be  found  in  the  daily  jour- 
nals. Letters  from  the  army  by  *'  Ranger.*'  nave 
called  forth  man^  expressions  of  approval,  both 
on  account  of  their  lively  style,  and  their  inform- 
ing character.  He  has  just  gone  forth  specially 
on  our  behalf,  the  second  time,  to  the  army  en- 
campments on  the  Potomac;  and  his  letters  for 
the  next  few  weeks  will  possess  matter  of  the 
highest  value  and  interest." 

Contents  of  the  January  number,  being  No.  1 
of  volume  6,  of  Clark*a  School  Visitor,  published 
by  Daughaday  ft  Hammond.  1308  Chestnut  street. 
Philadelphia.  Only  f50  cents  a  year  —  eight  copies 
#2.00:  — 

"  When  ? "  a  war-poem,  by  Alex.  Clark ;  ••  A 
Tale  of  the  Woods,"  by  L.  E.  Viceroy ;  ••  Where 
is  Papa.  To-Night  ?  "  by  Cora  M.  Eager  ;  "  The 
Union,"  an  amusing  and  patriotic  school  dialogue, 
by  W.  H.  Sabean,  (of  Nova  Scotia) ;  ••  What  I 
Mean  to  Be,"  a  recitation  for  several  small  boys, 
by  Miss  Doolittle;  **  How  it  Happened,"  bv  Mrs. 
OilderMeeve ;  **  New  Year's  Greeting,"  "Letter 
to  the  Children,"  •*  School  Visiting,"  and  "  What 
is  Glorious,"  editorials  ;  *•  Visitor's  Stairway." 
»*  The  School  is  Dismissed,"  ••  Literary  Notices," 
"The  Battle  Cry,"  "Gay  and  Happy,"  "Don't 
you  Hear  the  Angels  ?  "  music,  "  Selections,"  Hcc, 

The  February  number  will  contain  :  —  "  Sliding 
Down  Hill,"  by  Hf-nrv  Ward  Beecher  ;  "  How  a 
Pioneer  Teacher  in  Itentucky  Whipped  a  Wild 
Cat;"  "  A  Temperance  Story ;  "  "  A  Dialogue," 
by  Rev.  W.  M.  Cornell,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia; 
"  Rural  Scenes  in  the  Wild  Woods  of  the  West," 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  original  reading  mat- 
ter, and  a  piece  of  excellent  school  music.  Every 
number  shall  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  care. 
Now  is  the  time  to  form  clubs  of  eight  or  more 
and  get  the  School  Visitor,  in  beautiful  magaxine 
form— only  25  cents  a  year.    Send  for  Specimen. 
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18   CALLED  TO  THE  FOLLOWING 


LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

Which  are  offered  in  quantities  sufficient  for  single  classes,  at  LESS  THAN  ONE-HALF  THE 

ORIGINAL  PRICES,  by 

SIDNEY  8.  RIDER,  ANTIQUARIAN  BOOKSELLER, 

17  Westminster  Street,  Providence. 


Jfo.  of  Copies.  Price  per  Copy. 

21  WEBB'S  NORMAL  READER,  No.  3 10 

17        •*  ••  "  No.  4 13 

16  EMERSONS  THIRD  ARITHMETIC...  .20 

28  MORAL  INSTRUCTOR,  Part  2 08 

26  RUSSELL'S  THIRD  READER, 10 

8  RUSSELL'S  SEQUEL, 15 

9  EMERSON'S  NEW  NAT'L  SPELLER..  .08 
15  BUMSTEAD'S  THIRD  READER, 08 

8  "  SECOND        •'  08 

9  DAVIES'  Xst  LESSONS,  ARITHMETIC.  .08 

13  RICKARD  A  ORCUTT'S  PARSING 08 

14  THOMPSON'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC  .06 


No.  of  Copies.  Prioe  per  Copy. 

4  ROBBINS'  OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY,.  .40 

4  CUTLER'S  ANATOMY 20 

5  COMSTOCK'S  CHEMISTRY 15 

7  LAMBERT'S  ANATOMY 25 

5  PARKER'S  PHILOSOPHY 25 

4  CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY..  .15 

8  COMSTOCK'S  CHEMISTRY 15 

5  LINCOLN'S  BOTANY 25 

6  OLMSTEAD'S  PHILOSOPHY 25 

10  WILSON'S  HIST(»RY  U.  STATES 15 

7  WORCESTER'S  HISTORY 20 

35  THOMPSON'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  .20 


Books  in  constant  use  ftirnished  on  the  mo»t  ftiTorablc  tcrmS. 


LIPPINCOTT'8  CEOCRAPHICAL  SERIES,  BOOK  I. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

DN'OV^EMBER   15TH,   1861, 

A   NEW    PRIMARY    GEOGRAPHY, 


PREFABED    BY 


Principal  of  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  PennsyWania,  upon  the  Objbct  Method, 
and  designed  as  the  first  hook  of  the  series,  of  which  Smith's  Oeography  forms  a  part. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  observation  and  experience  in  the  school  and  lecture- room, 
and  is  emphatically  primary  in  iu  character. 

The  author  has  proceeded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  study  of  geography  will  be  Muperfioial  and 
profitless  unless  attention  is  at  first  directed  to  subjects  and  objects  which  are  either  already  or  which 
may  readily  be  made  familiar;  — that  a  commencement  embracing  home  scenes,  people,  animals, 
plants,  etc.,  furnishes  the  only  standard  by  which  the  child  can  judge  of  similar  objects  in  other  parts 
of  his  own,  or  in  foreign  countries.  The  work  will  be  peculiarly  illustrated  by  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pictures,  and  by  thirteen  picture-maps,  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art ;  the  former 
will  fully  illustrate  the  text  and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  the  latter, 
piinted  in  colors,  will  show  the  young  pupil  at  a  glance  the  geography  of  a  country  by  such  pictures 
upon  the  map  of  that  country  as  will  exhibit  \X%  great phytical  feature* ^  Zoology,  Botany,  Ethnology, 
and  the  occupation  of  its  people. 

The  publishers  feel  assured  that  this  book,  prepared,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  teacher  of  experience, 
and  upon  natttre*8  plan,  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  best  educators  of  the  country. 

Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  this  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mail, 
upon  receipt  of  2<5  cents  in  nione^  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  publishers  ;  and  schools  will  be  supplied 
with  the  work  upon  accommodating  terms. 


Lippinoott's  Geographical  Series,    Book  II. 
A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,     -     -     BY  R.  C.  SMITH,  A. 

JUST    PUBLISHED: 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Containing  a  Concise  Text,  and  Explanatory  Notes, 

^WITH    OVEDR    lOO    X^.A.PS, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

B7  BOBWEIiIi  O.  SMITH,  A.  M.. 
AUTHOR  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS QUA.RTO.    PRICE  JH.OO. 

SMITH'S  NEW  OE0ORA.PHY  has  been  in  course  of  preparattonfor  many  years,  and  is  the  crown* 
ing  production  of  the  distinf^uished  author.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  work  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  comp/ete  and  comprehensive  School  Geography,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  in 
its  construction  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  in  the  school-room  and  family. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  features  which  deserve  attention  : 

I.  Clearness  and  comprehensireness  of  expres-  and  terms.  This  feature  is  of  great  practical  Tal* 
sion  in  the  Text,  especially  in  the  Definitions;  it' ue  to  teachers,  and  intelligent  scholars. 

being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils'  yi.  Comparative  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  ex- 
just  what  they  want  to  know,  and  in  as  few  words ,  hibiting  the  relative  sise  of  the  different  Countries 
as  practicable.  ,       ^    „  ^.,.  .         ,.    !  and  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

I I.  Superior    colored   Maps,    exhibiting    thei     ,,,,     i>  m  ^   i  %#        #  lu    Tt  •*  j  o-.  .. 
Races,  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Ci- 1 .- J"\k^^**1'°^  ?^*P.  °^  the  United  States,  exhx- 
vilisation  of  different  nations.  '  ^'^"^.^  *he  principal  railway  lines,  with  their  con- 

IIL    Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal '  ^^^^{'jy^-   p,^  .     ,^  .  •  u   «      i.  i^  . 

Cities  on  the  globe.  *^  VIII.     Physical  Geography,  with  Humboldt's 

I V.  Thirty-two  large  f ull-paged  Maps  of  States  [  S^^t      °f  liothermal  Lines. 

and  Countries.  ,     IX..    Outline  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

V.  Copious  Marginal  Notes  and  Explanations,'  X.  Geographical  Clock,  exhibiting  the  relative 
giving  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words!  time  of  day  under  different  degrees  of  Longitude. 

From  the  Mass.  Teacher. 

**  All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.  If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this."  *  *  * 

Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mail, 
for  examination,  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  Publishers ;  and  schools 
will  be  supplied  with  the  work,  for  introduction,  upon  accommodating  terms. 

3.  B.  i,ippincott  $c  Co.,  ${)Ualielp{)ia. 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN   BOOKS. 


m  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R. 


CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND,  AND  FDR  SALE  AT  THE  LOWEST  PIUCES, 

MISCEUANCOUS    BOOKS. 

Old  Books  Bought  or  Exchanged  for  New, 

A  OIRECTORY 

STARKY   HEAVENS, 

DelinBMad  on  thla  Horkbla  Flaniapharo, 
unlock  I 
inp  Fin 
To  ihs  H«Ten«  ' 
EnglUii 


DicCianm;  Ib  to  lh« 
laOKUagc,       C>n  be  set  for  ctctj  five 
Ihroughoul  tbc  yeir. 
1^     Ib  tlia  •!■«  of  a  Ton  Znoh  OoIartlKl  Qlobe, 
uid  "  aa  muoh  better  aa  it  la  oheaper." 

Haninj  tht  Cotutellatioyu  btauiifuUy  Painted, 
'fvlii/  E^ilained,  and  lold  at  lie  modtrata  print  of 
83,S0,  and  lent  by  retam  mail  on  receipt  0/ $2.76. 
Ltclura  Jipon  lo  public  or  private  clauet,  who 
Kill  hiitt  thtfrtt  ut*  of  a  rerv  good  TeUeetm. 
Agents  isanted  everywhere,  to  whom  a  liberal  dit- 
roaiU  will  be  nuuU  bg 

HENRY  WHITALL, 

Box  3194,  PhUadalphia,  Fa. 


lie  and  in  eiery  family  and  (ohool  for  me  " — Telegraph. 
St  ncTi  (en  times  the  *um  at  which  thej  ue  ■old."—!}.  Web 


''  Should  be  in  even  bnok-itore  for 

"  I  woald  Dot  do  witbout  it,  it  it*  ci 
Her  ThrtuA,  A.  It. 

••  Coold  I  Dot  obuin  anolhei,  I  certainlj  would  not  take  TWENTY  DOLLARS  for  it."— Pro/: 
A.C.KenJaU. 

"  I  can  teach  tdoto  of  the  Stanj  Heaveni  from  it  in  one  da;,  than  I  can  in  a  jear  ftom  anj  other 
Cdeitial  Atlai,  Hap  or  Globe  I  hare  erer  tna."—C.  B.  Melealf. 

••  Old  melbodi,  compared  with  it,  are  like  footmen  to  a  ateam-engine,  or  a  newa-bor  aatride  a 
nek  of  bone*  to  the  telegraph." — Chrittian  Meetenger,  New  York, 

■'  If  I  could  not  get  another,  I  would  not  lel'.  mine  for  FIFTY  DOLLARS.— Ciwir?*  if.  Cham, 

"  There  ia  now  no  longer  anj  need  Ibr  ercry  0 


^xk  Imprtant  ^eto  ^t^aal  H^tmhl 


MASON  BROTHERS,  Nos.  6  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teachen  and  otberA  to  several  new  School  Books,  the  puhlica 
tion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS*  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

FOB    GBAMMAB.    IIT  TB  BMS  D  I A  T£    AND    OOMMOH    SCHOOLS. 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  85  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with  tolerable  profi- 
ciency may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  there- 
fore, are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  comprehensivt. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  ihey  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  k 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presentiBf 
quite  enough.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  ar6  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  tks 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

6.  The  matter  id  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plsn  ii 
adopted  as  economising  space,  affbrding  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  rrt- 
dermg  the  |>age  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  tne  answers  gradusllf 
increasing  in  length.    Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  1ls^ 
fulness. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PIIIIICY  A  ARNOUiT'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAIt. 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 
By  NORMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILE  ARNOULt. 

Crown  8vo.,  620  pages.    Price.  $1.25,    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  75  centa. 

This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  tnan  any  other,  combiBiBI 
many  important  improvements. 

**  A  great  improvement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published.'* — [Prof.  P.  J.  Btr^* 
Montreal.  **  The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  Frcnsk 
by  the  English  scholar." — [Jacob  Batohelder,  Pnncipal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  "A  great  mtiif 
valuable  improvements."— -Prof.  J.  J.  Burnter,  New  York.  **  Needs  only  to  be  known  to  take  Ckii 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  u8e.**-«[J3o«ton  Transcript. 

IIL 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    Bv  F.  8.  Williahs.  12mo.  Priee.|^ 
This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Orammars.    Prepsrtir 

as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  reerivcd  inA 

much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 
••  I  value  it  particularly."— [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.    "  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addillon.*'- 

fProf.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.      **  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidert- 

tum." — [Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.    **  It  surpaaaea  any  othtf 

book  in  affording  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  canversation."— -[Francis  Oardoer* 

Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

^inntis!^  (Sfass  i^esdong  in  pronouncing  anici  Speafting  iTrencfi* 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELrS  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  23  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  i* 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gratuitously  to  any  address.  Any  of  the  abotf 
books  sent  for  examinittion,  by  uxtdlf  poat-ftaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Very  favorable  terms  for  it^ 
introductiqn,  MASON  BROTHERS,  New  Yobx* 

otf 


(EE   POVKTHR  OF  ALL  NrW  EnOLAND  SCHOOLS  HAVK  ADOPTBIt  THIS  SRUIES,  WHICH  HAS  ALSO 
1E£X    IXTRODVCBD   INTO  OVER  4000  CITIK8  AND    loWNH   WITHIN  THE  PAST  TllKEB  YEAK8.) 


ERIES    OF    TEXT -BOOKS 

READING    AND    SPELLING. 

SALEM  TOWN,  LLD.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK. 
Whole  Matter  Entirely  New, 

OTIO-A.X-IX^Z'.'' 

ras  the  only  Series  adopted  by  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Hduoation,  for  the  Public 

Schools  of  that  State,  in  March,  1857. 
[so,  the  Only  Series  adopted  by  the  Vermont  Board  of  Education*  in  December,  1868. 

CONSISTING  OF  Posteufe  Rates, 

HE  PROGRESSIVE  PICTORIAL  PRIMER '  8  cts. 

:HE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST   READER.     Illustrated 10    •' 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER do l.i     •• 

IHE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER do 20    •• 

IHE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH   READER... .do 34    *• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER i  A^n^n^  ♦«  th« -«,««  nu-.    I"  in    .♦ 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPEAKER  AND  READER..  }  ^'^^P*'^  ^°  ^^"^  ^'^"^^  ^^"•^•-   \..^^ 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER 12    " 

rBA.CHER.H  AMI  ScHOOL  COMMITTEES  arc  r^spectfuUy  requested  to  examine  the  above  Scries  of 
*ders  for  themselves.  The  authors  have  been  Iour  and  favorably  known  as  successful  Practical 
aehers  and  Elocutionists;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  other  efficient,  literary  and  educational  men, 
*y  feel  confident  that  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  before  the  American  public  the  best  Series 
Eesderrt  ever  published.  These  works  are  eminently  practical,  and,  nt  the  same  time,  the  charac- 
rof  the  higher  of  the  Series,  as  literaey  wohk«,  cannot  be  excelled. 

Vearly  every  School  District  in  the  States  of  MAINE.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  and  VERMONT 
fethoroutrbly  adopted  this  Series.  Many  of  the  most  important  cities  and  towns  in  the  Staten  of 
V8SACHUSETTS.  CONNECTICUT,  RllODE  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN  and  OHIO 
tc  adopted  Town  &  Holbrookes  Progressive  Series  as  the  Text-Books  to  be  used  in  all  their  schools. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER. 

Price,  $1.20  per  Dosen.       The  Cheapest  Speller  Extant. 

B^ery  per>'on  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  should  examine  this  new  and  valuable  work.  It 
'BUios  0,000  more  words  (in  common  use)  than  almost  any  other  work  of  this  kind;  and,  while  it 
abrace^  all  the  requisites  found  in  spellers  of  the  preNont  day,  it  also  contains  much  additional  mat- 
rthat  is  inii)ortant  to  teachers,  as  well  a-i  indispensable  to  the  ])upil.  Thi»  book  possesses  one  great 
iv%nta{;e  over  all  other  works  upon  this  subject,  being  equally  adapted  to  the  Primary,  Grammar, 
r  High  School. 

iXTBACTS  FROM  OVJBB  ONE  THOUSAND   RECOMMENDATIONS  RECEIVED. 
Rev.  Jame^'i  Pratt^  for  many  yvurs  Chairman  of  the  School  and  Book  Committee^  Portland^  Me. 

'•>  the  merhanical  execution,  the  Progressive  Series  has  come  antonishingly  near  perfection,  and, 
u  a  whole,  /  do  not  belicre  it  has  itn  equal  in  all  the  world  of  school  booA'^. 

E.  L.  Harney,  ("hairimtn  of  Text-Book  t'ommiltee.  New  Btdford^  Mass. 

The  Progressive  Series,  by  Town  and  Holbrook,  is  decidedly  superior  to  all  others. 

Samuel  Patrick,  School  Commissioner  for  Cuyahoga  (-ounty,  Ohio. 

t'hangcs  should  not  be  made  in  text-books  without  first  seeing  this  truly  '*  Progressive  Series." 

Extract  from  the  City  of  Cambridge  School  Iteport. 

Joy  U  expressed  over  the  introduction  of  a  new  Series  of  Readers,  in  elegance  of  illustration^  creel 
face  of  (ulaptation  and  general  spirit,  nowhere  surpassed. 

Horace  Piper,  A.  M.,  late  me^nber  oj^  the  Board  of  Education  of  Maine. 

I  know  of  no  series  which  contains  so  great  an  amount  and  variety  of  matter,  or  w  hich  1  can  so 
■I'trfully  recommend  to  public  conhdence. 

From  the  Rcjtort  of  the  Sujyerintcnding  School  Committee,  Somerstcorth,  X.  11. 

The  Progressive  Series  is  the  be*t  fur  our  system  of  graded  schools. 

Hon.  Noa/i  Wood  (Ex-Mayor),  Chairman  of  State  School  Committee,  Gardiner,  Me. 

The  Progressive  Series  is  fully  equal  in  merit  to  any  series  of  text-books  ever  offered  to  the  public 
1  this  country. 

TBBM8    lilBBBAIi  POB  INTBODUCTIOlil. 

BAZIN&  ELLSWOUTK  BO^TO^. 
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IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Analytical  and  Progrressive 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Carefully  Revised  and  Improved. 

NOW  READY   FOR  TEACHERS   AND  TIIK  TRADE  ON   REASONABLE  ERMS. 

The  celebrated  Copy  Books  known  as  POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMAN- 
SHIP  have  just  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  rc\i6ed,  and  the  Publishers  are  sure  that  these  copy 
books  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  copies  arc  now  printed  from  new 
plates,  on  perfect  paper,  %vith  improved  presses,  by  the  best,  experienced  workmen. 

An  examination  of  those  hooks,  by  any  candid  teacher,  must  convince  him  that  thes^e  books  are 
THE  iiEMT  now  known. 


I^ESCRXFTIQir  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

No.  1  contains  a  drill  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  the  fifteen  letters  included  under  the  i  and 
o  principles,  in  medium-sized  hand,  with  several  copies  of  short  words, 

rfo.  2  combines  a  drill  upon  the  formation  of  the  twenty-six  small  letters,  in  a  smaller  hand, 
arranged  under  their  respective  principle]^,  with  the  proper  manner  of  connecting  them  together 
in  words. 

In  thiK,  and  the  two  following  numbers,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fore-arm  and  finger 
movements,  bv  appropriate  exerciser  upon  the  elementary  principles  and  their  various  combinationf. 

No.  3  exercises  the  pupil  with  a  drill  upon  each  letter  of  the  alphabet-*- both  small  letters  and 
capitals  ^systematically  arranged  in  tho  formation  of  words  and  sentences,  in  a  little  smaller 
hand  than  the  preceding  number. 

No.  4  contains  further  exercises  for  the  fore-arm,  words  of  medium  length,  sentences,  and  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  system,  in  a  still  smaller  hand. 

The  first  four  pages  call  attention  to  a  drill  exercise  upon  waste  paper  to  develop  the  fore-ann   I 
movement,  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  the  fore-arm  moving  freely. 

Two  sets  of  copies  are  given  in  several  pages  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  practice  on  waste  paper. 

No.  o.  The  principal  feature  of  this  book  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  capital  letters 
in  pairs  for  drill  exercises  in  words  commencing  with  these  letter^.  The  last  nine  pages  of  this 
number  have  sentences  extending  across  the  page. 

No.  G  contains  proverbial  sentences,  systematically  arranged. 

No.  7  contains  historical  sentences,  in  a  little  finer  hand. 

No.  K  contains  mercantile  and  other  business  forms. 

No.  9  contains  sentences  in  a  larger  hand  than  the  preceding  numbers. 

No.  10  contains  short  sentences  in  a  smaller  hnnd. 

No.  11  contains  sentences  in  a  line  hand  for  ladies. 

No.  12  contains  large  coarse  hand  for  engrossing  purposes,  and  the  various  styles  of  Ornamental 
penmanship,  including  German  Text.  Old  English,  and  Italic  characters. 

The  former  editions  of  No^.  i)  and  10,  containing  the  large  hand,  will  be  furnished  to  those  who 
prefer  them. 

The  fore-arm  and  finger  movements  should  he  practiced  by  the  pupil  daily,  upon  waste  paper, 
before  beainning  to  %vritc. 


POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

/n  T/tree  Xuntbers.    By  Dottbfe  and  Sintfle  Entry, 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  beauti- 
fully engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship ;  well  adapted 
to  higher  classes  in  schools.    Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

No.  I  BOOK-KEEPING 20  cents. 

5  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME, 20       " 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING .36       •• 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 20       " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 20       " 

No.  3  BOOK-KEEPING IN  PRESS. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re- 
writing a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.    Retail  price  for  the 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards, Go  cents;  o  Blanks  for  the  same  25  cents. 
Scit  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHERMEBHOBN,  BANGRGFI  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

596  Broadway,  New  Tork ;  25  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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BOABD  OP  XDirOBS. 
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Sargent*s  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  States  au< 
)n  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  tivc  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Readers  hate  met  wiih  unprecedented  success )  more  than  ^fice  millioua  of  copies  barinf 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:— •!.  The  appropriate  character o 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  exerci-'e,  tnc 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  bv  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secnred.  3.  The  Explana 
(ory  inde.^,  by  which  difHcult  words  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated  4.  So 
periority  in  ther^afeful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  ditferent  capacities;  ease  and  simpli 
city  being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened,  a.  Superiority  in  the  mechanicB 
execution,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  6.  In  the  Speller  : 
scientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improTcments 

The  presefit  publisher  devotes  his  whole  time  excluaivchj  to  the  manftfacthrcr  and  sale  of  the^ 
works,  lie  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  and  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  his  charge^    'I'he  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  sue)! 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them( 
tvhich  may  be  had  ffratis,  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

(D*  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  fjratis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers.  wk< 
are  desiroust  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  Niew  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  \* 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  bv  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps 
The  postage  rates  dre,  on  the  Fifth  Iteader,  21  cents  ;  the  Fourth,  1^  cetiis  ;  the  Third,  \b  cenu 


he  Second,  12  cents  ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,   12  cents  ;  Standard  Primer,  ( 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  0  cents. 

i'he  New  Lithographed  edition  <,f  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent'i 
Standard  lieaders)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28iDchfi 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  bo  had  cither  ou  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  sf^Di; 
or  mounted  on  three  large  ciirds  with  a  Chart  on  each  ende.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  may  be  nailct 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Chart 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  7  >  cents..  Mounted  ou  Cards,  they  will  be  furniihn 
at  $1.50  for  the  set,  or  oJ  cents  a  card.     An  explanatory  iiamphlct  goes  with  them.     Address 

SARGENT'S    ORIGINAL   DIALOGUES: 

A  Collection  for  dcHool  and  l*amily  RdadiAg:  and  Representation. 

By  EPES  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  tlie  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  &c# 

The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  )>opulaiity  as 
been  in  extensive  demand  for  School  ExhihitionR,  «X:c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  1 
many  of  oor  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  nnd  ciinsented  to  prepare  the  ne 
collection  which  we  here  announce,  it  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  $36  pages,  with 
fini»  portrait  of  the  author,  engruvcd  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  approrpriate  att 
tudes  in  dialogue  delivery.     I*nce,  ^l.'JO.       The  tisual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

O*  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  sent,  poafaf/e prcjxiid,  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 


QIj*  Every  hchool-boy  and  school-uirl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 
Vt'om  the  Saiional  JiUcUiyvnct'r :  ''The  dialogues 


ics  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation  ;  y'wv 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness." 

F torn  the  y'tw  .York  llomi'.  Jonnuil :    "The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language, 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught.** 

From  the  (rurdiner  (Me.)  Home  Journal :  '•  Will  bo  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  schoA 
grammar  school,  or  county  school  — everywhere  where  •*  boys  are  boys."*  It  is  decidedly  the  be 
collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  rcpre.seutation  that  we  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat :  *•  A  book  worth  having.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  ca 
culated  to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 

From^  the  Boston  Post :  '*  Iheso  dialogues  seem  to  be  imincnsely  popular  with  the  boys.  Tl 
book  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  had  been  out  ten  days." 

From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror :     *•  Many  a  weary   search  have  we  had  in  our  school  da] 
for  Just  such  a  book  as  this.*' 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  young  vvVU Te«.dL  axi^  t«c\\.«  ^llb. the  keenest  inte 
est,  but  they  arc  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bnn^  owx.  Wv*  «\ocvL\\QTi%.r|  \j^««.\a » 
tne  speakers. 
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For  tb«  Sehoolmatter. 
Th»  Art  of  (Jrammar  and  its  Philosophy. 


- 


Tn  tehool-boy  pronounces  grammar  **  dry." 
Hu  teicher  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  awak- 
ening tbat  enthusiasm  which  is  essential  to  suc- 
9m,  The  former  displays  his  lack  of  interest 
by  making  unaccountable  and  unnecessary  mis- 
tiket,  giving  to  a  noun  tense,  and  to  a  yerb  case, 
pmiDg  John  as  first  person  feminine,  and  so  on ; 
frequently  showing  that  his  mind  is  not  fully 
NiMentrated  upon  the  subject  of  which  he  is 
ipedung.    This  is  rather  saddening  to  the  teach- 
m,  and,  if  faithful,  he  will  often  ask  himself  the 
fMition :  How  can  I  throw  a  charm  around 
this  study  and  stir  up  so  much  activity  in  re- 
|Bd  to  the  subject  as  its  importance  demands  ? 
Ihtre  is  not  this  indifference  in  his  other  classes  ; 
—whether  they  deal  with  the  combinations  of 
arithmetic,  the  descriptions  of  geography,  or  the 
wonders  of  natural  science.     Why  this  differ- 
met }    Is  it  not  because,  in  the  one,  there  are 
•a  many  technicalities  and  bo  little  philosophy, 
vhila  in  the  others  curiosity  is  gratified,  effects 

F«ie  traced  to  their  causes,  and  many  things  in- 
ttresting  and  yaluable  are  brought  to  light }  In 
ether  words,  is  not  grammar  taught  too  much 
M  an  art  and  not  enough  as  a  science  ?  Every 
ace  knows  that,  according  to  our  dictionaries. 


grammar- classes  a  constant  tendency  to  pass 
through  the  prescribed  routine  without  much 
thinking.  They  perform  their  exercises  like  ma* 
chines.  They  deal  much  with  abstractions  also, 
and  the  mind  almost  always  prefers  the  con- 
crete. A  name  is  a  noun,  and  a  noun  is  a  name, 
and  **  what's  in  a  name  ? "  Surely  little,  to 
many  a  school-boy.  Now,  anything  that  will 
make  words  objects  of  interest,  give  them  per- 
sonality, life,  will  be  of  great  advantage.  Most 
of  them  are  such  when  rightly  considered.  The 
growth  of  a  tree  from  the  germ,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  a  crystal  from  its  atoms,  is  not  more 
curious  than  the  development  of  many  words. 
There  is  power  in  all  these  which  might  well  be 
called  their  life,  and  the  life  of  the  word  is  the 
idea  that  it  contains.  Vitality  implies  action, 
therefore  the  proper  question  to  be  asked  in 
teaching,  is  :  What  does  this  word,  phrase  or 
clause  do  in  the  sentence  before  us  r  The  thought 
that  in  every  well-forir.ed  proposition  each  word 
has  its  appropriate  office,  bears  a  relation  to  oth- 
er parts,  and  is  not  there  by  chance,  has  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  in  r.'ad. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  show  this  connec- 
tion and  mutual  dependence  of  the  different 
parts  of  sentences  than  the  study  of  analysis, 
and  not  until  this  and  grammar  are  united  side 
by  side,  shall  we  have  the  best  system  for  ex- 


it is  both ;  yet  one  would  hardly  infer  so  from  plaining  the  true  philosophy  of  language.  The 
Hit  m<  thod  sometimes  pursued  in  teaching  it. 'present  mode  of  **  parsing  "  is  frequently  quite 
As  an  art  it  teaches  us,  as  we  know,  to  write  j  unreasonable.    Phrases  and  clauses  may  do  the 

same  as  words,  and  in  that  case  should  be  clas- 
sified accordingly ;  yet  their  real  relation  is  at 
times  quite  nt'glected.      To  illustrate :    In  the 
sentence,  A  strong  wall  was  buWl,  ^«  a\Toi^<^^*  cA 
course,  is  an  adjective  quaVVSpn^  ^«  nii^**     K 


speak  correctly  ;    as  a  science  it  shows  the 

'.  arigin  and  changes  of  words  and  develops  prin- 

ciplea  which  are  common  to  all  languages.    One 

liQiiatrates  the  other,  and  both  are  necessary  to 

[  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject.    An  art 


mnat  Imn  (Ue4  riflet,  mb^  b^ce  we  fini  in  '  W4II  of  stren^  w^  b>\\\l,    T>oea  **ol  a\x«a??t2ci* 
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describe  wall  as  before,  and  should  we  not  call 
it  by  the  same  name  ?  Again  :  A  wall,  which 
was  strong,  was  built.  Here  a  sentence,  **  which 
was  strong,"  modifies  wall  and  ought  to  be 
called  an  adjective,  as  in  analysis.  Indeed,  is 
there  any  other  proper  way,  if  scholars  are  to 
understand  the  **  rationale  "  of  parsing  ?  This 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  element.  There  is 
common  sense  in  grammar,  as  in  other  studies, 
and  when  the  scholar  sees  that  all  is  not  arbi- 
trary, but  reasonable,  he  is  pleased. 

The  relations  shown  by  prepositions  are  too 
frequently  disregarded.  Our  text-books  say 
that  they  **  connect  words  and  show  the  rela- 
tions between  them,"  but  they  do  not  pause  to 
tell  what  these  are.  Perhaps  this  is  left  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  student.  The  engine  is  moved 
by  steam ;  The  house  of  Johnson ;  I  found  him 
in  the  house.  Here  ««  by,"  «*  of,"  ••  in,"  show 
relations  respectively  of  agency,  possession,  and 
place,  which  ought  to  be  pointed  out.  The 
number  of  relations  bhown  is  quite  large,  and 
the  habit  of  giving  them  will  awaken  thought 
and  add  interest  to  a  recitation.  Grammar  only 
becomes  a  delightful  study  when  it  examines 
words  as  the  representatives  of  ideas,  and  is  re- 
garded as  •*  the  logic  of  speech  even  as  logic  is 
the  grammar  of  reason." 

If  enthusiasm  can  be  awakened  it  will  be- 
come more  easy  of  acquisition,  more  interesting 
to  both  teacher  and  taught.  This,  therefore,  is 
an  important  inquiry  :  —  How  can  the  teacher 
obtain  a  love  for  our  native  tongue,  and  how 
can  he  arouse  a  lively  activity  in  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  ?  Much  will,  necessarily,  depend  up- 
on the  character  of  the  latter ;  few,  however, 
are  so  small,  or  so  little  advanced,  that  they 
wiU  not  exhibit  considerable  interest,  perhaps 
more  than  one  would  imagine,  as  the  philoso- 
phy of  language  is  from  time  to  time  explained. 

Investigations  carried  on  in  almost  any  de- 
partment oi  knowledge  usually  begin  with  indi- 
viduals. As  the  plant,  animal  and  flower  is 
each  the  representative  of  classes,  so  a  word  is 
the  type  of  many  words.  Whilst,  however,  it 
bears  relation  to  all,  it  has  an  individuality  which 
is  frequently  quite  noteworthy.  Dean  Trench, 
in  his  excellent  little  work  on  «  The  Study  of 
Words,"  has  given  a  large  number  whose  origin 
and  history  have  been  as  interesting  as  the  bi- 
ography of  Guliver.  Such  will  sometimes  oc- 
cur to  us.  Surely  Herculean  would  have  a  new 
interest  to  the  grammar  scholar  after  he  had 
learned  its  derivation ;  Stentorian,  from  the 
4eep- voiced  b^rald  of  %hi^  Qt^d^n  pamp,  Sten- 


tor  ;  Tantalize,  from  the  poor  king  of  Lydia 
Tantalus,  who  was  condemned  to  be  plongpi 
in  water,  whilst  delicious  fruits  and  coolin 
draughts  might  pass  before  his  eyes,  touch  hi 
lips,  but  never  enter  to  satisfy  his  hunger  an 
thirst ;  Homeric,  Jonsonian,  Augustan,  an 
many  other  words  of  similar  character,  hai 
really  much  of  romance  and  not  a  little  histor 
bound  up  with  them.  Might  not  the  teieba 
then,  as  he  deals  with  these  proper  adjectivei 
sometimes  profitably  allude  to  their  origin 
They  would  then  have  a  charm  not  possesiet 
before. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  changes  whie! 
attend  the  introduction  of  words  from  one  Ian 
guage  into  another.  Sometimes  they  are  take 
without  any  change,  as  *•  desideratum,"  "final,' 
••  interregnum  " ;  again,  they  experience  a  meU 
morphosis  not  unlike  that  by  which  the  tadpol 
ceases  to  be  such  and  becomes  a  frog,  followinj 
strict  analogy  by  losing  the  tail  first.  The  tnni 
formations  are  frequently  very  slow,  yet  ar 
they  constantly  going  on,  and  thus,  little  by  lit 
tie,  is  the  complicated  structure  of  languag 
strengthened  and  perfected.  "The  introdoe 
tion  of  a  word  very  often  marks  an  epoch  in  hii 
tory  " ;  some  great  invention  or  discovery  mm 
have  a  name,  some  decided  change  comes  ore 
society.  Walter  Scott  gives  an  illustratum  ii 
Ivanhoe,  in  the  conversation  which  took  plae 
at  the  tournament  between  the  Saxon  noblai 
Cedric  and  Athelstane.  The  latter,  when  aakM 
if  he  would  not  break  a  lance  for  the  honor  o 
old  England,  replied  that  he  did  not  wish,  tbea 
to  join  in  the  <*  meUe " ;  at  which  the  proiu 
Cedric  was  very  wroth  to  think  that  he  hadW' 
ed  a  Norman  word,  but  this  indicated  the  be 
ginning  of  that  union  between  the  Saxon  aB( 
Norman  language  which  was  afterwards  so  bap 
pily  completed. 

How  many  who  are  studying  English  grsiB 
mar  ever  pause  to  think  where  they  derive  tb 
Enffliah  f  Would  it  not  be  well  some  day  t 
carry  the  scholar  back  to  that  interesting  perio* 
when  the  relative  position  of  Saxon  and  Noi 
man  was  shown  by  their  different  languagai 
when  hoff,  ox,  pig,  iheep,  coU,  and,  in  genera 
things  rude  and  vulgar  belonged  to  the  former 
whilst  veal,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  ventMon,  receive 
their  names  from  the  Norman  lord  who  ate  theo 
Their  **  house  "  was  the  home  of  the  conqnerei 
and  **  palace  "  was  the  mansion  of  the  conque 
or.  Then  the  peasant  wore  thirt,  breeches,  hot 
shoes,  hat,  (Saxon,) ;  and  the  noble  dressed 
^owHt  eoa$,  hooiSf  manil^^  cap,  (all  Nonnan). 
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oigblb*  proflubla  »1m  to  gluice  «t  the  battle* 
wLieh  CDiaed  betwoen  these  two  tongue*  tad 
Ilieti  flul  agreement  to  unite  tbeiT  foTtnnei  uH' 
dai  1  common  name,  the  Engliih.  Since  that 
linu,  howerer,  thgj  have  bad  many  conteiti, 
nor  ii  the  atmggle  foi  lapiemac;  ;et  flniihed, 
tluugh  the  iuuM  are  aaw  Mmewhat  changed. 
TIm  "irrepreaaibie  conflict"  between  the  lan- 
|U|«  ol  text  and  baron,  high-life  and  low'life, 
kiuhoi  and  parlor,  eounttjp  and  cit;,  practice 
indtlMor;,  nature  and  art,  itiUi'ontinnea.  Each 
tOBtribQtet  tomething  to  the  other,  but  they  at 
tmt*  appear  at  bitter  rivali. 

lii»  thoughts,  agitating  ideas,  common  im- 
picMunu,  are  sometimes  ezpreBted  in  pithy 
(luatN  or  aenteaces,  and  these  contain  the 
Mmptrt  gold,  from  which  the  "foil"  is  ham- 
Doed.'  The;  ate  struck  out  when  the  soul  is 
en  Ire.  We  hardly  know  their  origin,  yet  they 
ire  b  the  lips  of  all.  Some  party,  leet,  or  na- 
tin  begins  with  a  purpose,  and  must  first  em- 
My  that  purpose  in  a  motto :  "  Death  to  the 
Funin";  "No  bishop  no  king";  "By  this 
essqaer  " ;  "  Carry  the  wn  Into  Africa  " ;  and 
DOT  that  little  Isekeonian  s<^tence  which  thrills 
trcry  American  heart,  "The  Union  must  and 
d«U  be  preserved,"  all  have  one  day  been 
vatehwords.  The  connection  between  thought 
nd  eipreaslon  is  more  intimate;  they  bare  a 
nin  laflaence  upon  each  other.  If  there  is  a 
sin)|ling  emotion  in  the  human  soul  it  will 
law  nttenmce  in  eome  way.  Perhaps  a  Massa- 
duetts  regiment,  with  alow  and  solemn  step, 
■ifdte*  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
rii|faiga  weird-likeaongabout  abrave  ■■  soul" 
lUdi  in  the  body  fought  for  freedom  and  still 
b"iurching  on";  soon  "John  Brown"  is 
blsrl  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  among  the 
Mum  fields  of  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  die- 
batprairies  of  the  West,  because  it  has  in  it 
"  the  elements  of  &  revolution." 

Bat  how  strangely  this  war  creeps  into  ever^- 
lUag;  no  natter  what  one  begins  to  talk  about, 
h  sada  with  that.  This  article  was  intended  to 
4aw  that  the  teacher  might  profitably  pay  more 
•ttention  to  grammar  as  a  science,  to  the  philo- 
Hphy  of  language  ;  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
•pn  to  himself  a  field  of  study  at  once  varied 
Bad  profitable,  and  that  then  the  scholar  would 
bsewne  more  deeply  interested.  Of  course  th«j 
■lad  moat  not  be  burdened  with  nice  distinc-i 
3  much  learning;    yet,   surely  thej 


Tbe  Importanoa  of  Konnal  BoliooU. 

Id  hla  anoual  report  to  the  Board  of  Ednu- 
)n,   tho  New  Tork  City  Saperlnteudent  of 
Si'hools  says: 

Thprc  can,  as  It  seems  to  me,  be  no  reaMw- 
able  doubt  of  the  absolute  neceasity  of  a  Nor- 
Scliool,  far  the  specific  education  and  pro- 
preparallon  of  teachers  for  the  ImportMlt 
re^poiiaitile  duties  devolvLig  upon  thsm, 
under  n  system  so  vast  and  comprehensive  as 
Ho  ainouat  or  degree  of  mere  instriic- 
Uon  la  our   grammar  Schools  can  auppljr  the 
of  till"  Hpedal  and  profesaional  trainltig, 
under  tc.irhers  competent  to  illustrste  It  In  all 
liversiSi^d  branches.    It  la   clearly  not  so 
:b  the  kiicwledgc  or  the  attainments  which 
thL'  ti'.iclicr  jxMsesaea  m  the  practical  ability  to 
^att:  that  knowledge  to  pupUa  of  every 
ii'U  is  needed  in  the  proper  discharge 
uf  tliu    dutu.':<  of  the   school   room;  and  this 
practkal  ability  can  only  result  firom  long  aikd 
Hrled  cK])(>rience  or  be  conferred  by  a  thorough 
Liil  cumprcli^QsivB  course   of  instruetloQ,  es- 
pecially n[id  uxclusivelf  devoted  to  that  object. 
This  prii^i^iple  is  fiilly  recognized,  and  uni- 
autlj  .icti'il  upon  in  all    other  proftaalona, 
trades  or  mllingB.    Neither  the  clergyman,  the 
uttoriicy,  tlie  physlclao,  the  merchant,  the  of- 
er,  the  artist,  the  architect  or  the  mechanic, 
deemed  eompetent  to  enter  upon  bis  specific 
linifi'^'sioii    t>r  business  without  a    previous 
iwcial  prcparaUon  for  Its  duties.    Why,  then, 
.|i>->iiUi  HI'  evpect  or  permit  the  teacher,  to 
vliuTii  <xv,  eoiiimlt  our  most  cherished  and  val- 
j^iblt-  I  lite  relets,  to  enter   upon  his  important 
ivoeatioii'h,  nnd  pursue  them  for  years,  without 
LTiy  or  tlioso  professional  qnallflcatlona  which 
lb  position  demands?" 

At  the  annual  Junior  exUbitlon  at  Hsver- 

fnrd  College,  Pa.,on  Thuraday  last,  Now  Kng- 

r(>presented  in  the  sslntatory  ED^b 

oration.  "The Life  and  "nmes  of  Horace,"  by 

nas  ,! .  Uttttey,  of  BurriUvUle,  R  L ;  and  In 

aledirlnry  English  oration,  "A   Cfxnparl- 

•nil  betn't'eii  AtkclentandUodemCivlUEstlon," 

.Tri''.  G.  Flnkham,  North  Tassalborongb, 

Til'.' Philadelphia  Press  reports  that  the 

■asvi  were  marked  by  Justaess  of  thou(tbt 

uiid  eleaniesa  and  elegance  of  expression,  and 

inu^t  be  graining  to  the  Mends  of  the  per- 

fonnera.    "  A  manly  and  appropriate  style  of 

elocutiotk  prevailed,  and,  altogether,  the  young 

gentlemen  ac<iultted  themselves  in  a  manner, 

irbichspokeireUfbr  the  character  of  their  Al- 

mkUMer." 
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THE    SGHOOLMASTBB. 


Temperature  of  the  Earth. 

In  Asia,  said  Prof.  Guyot  in  a  recent  lecture, 
the  greatest  mass  of  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  there  is  the  most  rapid  reception  and  ra- 
diation of  solar  heat.  There  is  a  difference  of 
105^  between  the  mean  January  and  July  tem- 
peratures in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  winter  of  this  region  is  the  coldest 
on  the  globe,  but  the  summer  is  the  warmest  in 
that  latitude.  The  mean  barometrical  heights 
in  this  part  of  Asia,  if  interpreted  as  in  insular 
localities,  would  indicate,  in  summer,  a  depres- 
sion of  the  surface  of  the  country  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean ;  in  winter,  an  elevation  to  the  level 
of  table  lands.  The  capital  of  Siberia  has  a 
mean  annual  temperature  20^  below  freezing 
point,  but  the  mean  heat  of  its  short  summer, 
which  seldom  exceeds  two  months  in  length,  is 
68^  or  60^  above  zeto.  The  earth  is  frozen,  in 
some  places,  to  the  depth  of  six  hundred  feet. 
In  summer  this  frozen  soil,  thawed  to  the  depth 
of  about  three  feet,  produces  barley  and  other 
varieties  of  the  cereal  grains.  The  growth  of 
vegetation  is  so  rapid  when  it  begins  as  to  jus- 
tify a  saying  of  the  Russians,  that  you  can  hear 
the  grass  grow.  In  a  region  seemingly  so  in- 
hospitable are  built  three  hundred  cities  and 
villages.  That  this  soil  has  been  frozen  for 
ages  was  long  since  shown  by  a  beautiful  geo- 
logical discovery.  In  the  frozen  gravel  which 
composes  the  banks  of  the  Lena  there  are  found 
the  icy  remains  of  a  mastadon  {^ElephaM  Plemi' 
geniu9)t  even  the  flush  of  which  is  so  well  pre- 
served that  when  thawed,  dogs  devour  it  with 
avidity.  Europe,  on  account  of  its  peninsular 
character,  experiences  no  great  extremes  of  cli- 
mate. In  winter  the  American  climate  is  con- 
tinental, in  summer,  maritime. 

The  coldest  summer  temperature  observed  is 
near  the  mouth  of  Baffin's  Bay,  where  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  north  are  driven  down  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Careful  observa- 
tions show  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
whole  globe  is  not  the  same  for  every  season  of 
the  year.  In  July,  the  average  temperature  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  71®»  while  the  south- 
em  hemisphere  has,  in  the  same  month,  an  av- 
erage temperature  of  G^*',  giving  a  iLean  for  the 
whole  globe  of  62^.  In  January,  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  a  mean  of  59^,  the  northern  of 
49^,  making  an  average  of  54^ ;  thus  showing 
a  difference  of  8<>  in  the  warmth  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  whole  globe  in  those  two  months. 
Another  element  influencing  the  distribution  of 
heat,  is  the  difiierenoe  of  elevation  of  different 


parts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  A  height  no 
greater  than  some  of  the  European  steeples  mef* 
dlfies  climate  as  much  as  a  degree  of  latitude. 


From  the  Wisconsin  Joamal  of  Edaesfion. 

What  will  the  War  do  for  ua,  in  an  Ednes* 
tional  Point  of  View  f 

O  VB  present  national  struggle  has  a  deep  in* 
tellectual  and  moral  significance,  apart  from  id 
political  one.  The  latter  aspect  of  the  qucttka 
we  leave  to  the  statesman ;  we  shall,  in  a  fcr 
paragraphs,  consider  what  the  war  may,  tad 
we  trust  will,  do  for  the  country,  in  the  former. 

There  are  many  particulars  in  which,  for  t 
number  of  years  past,  the  nation  has  been  rf* 
cciving  either  a  defective  education,  or  no  edu- 
cation at  all.  We  refer,  now,  not  to  the  edaet- 
tion  imparted  in  schools ;  but  to  that  eduestion 
of  circumstances,  of  civil  and  social  polity,  sad 
domestic  life,  which  form,  by  far,  thelargeit 
element  in  the  culture  of  a  people.  The  great 
majority  of  our  population  have  unjustifiably 
wasted  the  highest  use  of  their  powers  upon 
getting  and  spending.  The  people  rule:  that 
was  the  theory ;  and  yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  this  popular  sovereignty  extended  little, 
practically,  beyond  the  unsubstantial  prtTilege 
of  periodically  electing  one  »et  of  candidates  and 
rejecting  another.  Then  there  was  that  otbei 
theory,  that  democratic  institutions  are  manag- 
ed for  the  people  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  opennasi 
and  fairness,  and  that  the  citizens  of  sueh  a 
government  are  eagle-eyed  in  their  scrutiny  oi 
public  men  and  measures.  This  was  very  fine; 
but,  unfortimately,  our  later  history  would  only 
serve  to  show  how  far  practice,  even  in  a  repub- 
lic, may  be  divorced  from  theory.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  state  affairs  could  be  adminis- 
tered more  corruptly,  or  with  more  culpable 
concealment,  in  Austria  or  Japan,  than  tbej 
were,  for  a  time,  with  us.  We  have  seen,  oo 
the  one  side,  officers  sacrificing  great  public  in- 
terests to  personal  or  party  ends ;  and,  on  th( 
other,  the  blindest  popular  credulity.  Partj 
leaders  were  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible 
the  people,  merely  captious  and  querulous. 

Now,  the  government  of  a  state,  like  the  gitv 
emment  of  a  school,  has  a  two-fold  office :  i 
should  not  only  preserve  order  and  administe 
public  concerns,  but  also  contribute  to  the  men 
tal  and  moral  advancement  of  its  citizens.  Th 
latter  is  not  less  important  than  the  former  func 
tion ;  but,  until  quite  recently,  no  successft 
attempt  was  made  to  discharge  it.    Hence,  on 
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tt  the  most  Tahiable  fonnatiTe  influences  has 
bcol  lost  to  tho  mind  of  the  natirm. 

So  also,  for  years,  social  and  domestio  life 
bite  not  yielded  the  highest  edncational  pro- 
duct. Society  had  come  to  be  a  sort  of  recog- 
aind  warfiure,  notwithstanding  a  certain  exte- 
rior polish  and  fineness.  Instead  of  bodies,  it 
was  hearts  that  were  smitten.  Children,  receiT- 
isg  their  training  for  this  social  campaign,  were 
tinght,  so  far  as  society  tanght  at  all,  not  so 
much  to  be  pure,  holy,  modest,  self-denying,  to 
ipek  lofty  ends  by  noble  means,  as  to  be  cun- 
ning, arrogant,  riolent  —  in  fine,  to  make  e^ery 
tiling  bend  to  the  self- urged  claims  of  "No.  1." 
The  limplicity,  manliness  and  stem  integrity  of 
ov  earlier  times  had  giren  place  to  mere  foz- 
like  iharpness,  and  facile  Tersatility.  The  stan- 
dml  of  public  morals  was  shifted  from  the  ab- 
iolnts  to  the  expedient ;  and,  by  a  most  unhap- 
fj  perrersion,  accident  stood,  in  social  educa- 
tioa,  where  fixed  character  alone  ought  to  stand. 
Xh»  lacred  associations  of  home  were  little  more 
tliin  traditions  of  the  past ;  we  cherished  few 
of  the  tender  memories  which  cluster  around 
what,  to  erery  unperyerted  heart,  must  always 
be  •*  the  dearest  spot  of  earth."  Even  the  pro- 
fonad  ihstincts  of  patriotism  were  sleeping  a 
ibep  akin  to  that  of  death. 

Bat,  let  us  thank  heaTen,  all  this  is  broken 
vp.  The  deep  places  of  the  nation's  heart  have 
hta  inched  in  time  to  sare  all  that  is  best  and 
wofth  saring.  With  the  firing  of  the  first  gun 
ipoB  that  southern  fort  commenced  the  hour 
nd  the  work  of  our  regeneration.  We  shall 
Mt  he  slow  learners  now,  and  here  are  some  of 
tb  lessons  which  we  shall  either  learn  for  the 
fait  time,  or  learn  anew,  or  for  which  we  shall 
poeeire  new  uses  and  applications. 

We  khall  learn  the  worth  of  liberty.    I  think 
ve  of  the  present  generation  did  not  know  its 
foil  nlae.     We  enjoyed  its  blessings  uncon- 
Kurasly,  as  we  drink  in  the  air  or  sunlight ; 
ad  though  this,  generally,  was  a  very  good 
viy  to  enjoy  them,  still,  it  would  seem  necessa- 
7  for  intelligent  appreciation,  that  we  should 
know  the  ground  on  which  we  stood.    We  shall 
understand  soon,  if  we  do  not  now,  that  liber- 
t^  k  worth  whatever  country  is  worth.    It  is 
by  liberty  that  man  has  a  country,  in  the  true 
Mosa.    It  is  by  liberty  that  he  has  rights ;  it  is 
by  rights  that  he  has  obligations ;  it  is  by  obli- 
gations that  he  is  a  citizen  and  a  patriot.    The 
■idea  of  country  is  a  moral  idea,  and  love  of 
eooBtry  is  not  a  sensual  but  a  spiritual  affection. 
'•Wheitver  liberty  ia,  there  is  my  country,"! 


said  the  patriot :  that  wtfs  ennobling  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  and  elevating  country  to  the 
plane  of  the  absolute  and  unchanging.  Still 
more,  we  shall  learn  that  liberty  is  worth  what- 
ever life  is  worth.  ••  Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death,"— » those  words  of  Henry  will  live 
again  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  they  have 
not  lived  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  And 
they  will  live,  nut  in  empty  declamation  merely, 
but  in  the  sublimest  action  and  suffering.  If 
there  were  those  who  believed  the  time  gone  by 
for  making  heroic  sacrifices  for  liberty,  they 
may  see,  in  the  fall  of  an  Ellsworth,  a  Win- 
throp,  or  a  Lyon,  that  liberty  is  worth  as  much 
in  this  generation  as  it  ever  was,  and  is  to-day 
bought  with  as  high  a  price  as  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  man. 

We  shall  learn,  too,  a  deeper  reverence  for 
law.  Carlyle,  writimg,  some  years  since,  of 
American  institutions,  characterized  our  govern- 
ment as  **  anarchy  plus  the  street  constable." 
The  present  grand  vindication  of  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  law,  must  set  the  malignant 
charge  at  rest  forever.  It  is  law  which  has 
drawn  the  sword  against  lawless  revolt.  It  is 
law  which  has  called  half  a  million  men  from 
the  avocations  of  peace  and  the  tranquillity  of 
home,  to  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  battle-field.  It  is  law  which  has 
made  the  hearts  of  twenty  millions  of  people  as 
one  strong,  brave,  rich  heart,  to  give,  to  pray, 
to  do  and  to  suffer.  If  what  we  see  on  the  side 
of  all  loyal  citizens,  at  the  present  time,  be  not 
bowing  low  before  the  supremacy  of  lalv,  then 
we  cannot  read  the  movements  of  the  human 
heart.  And  this  deep  feeling  will  not  pass  away 
with  the  causes  which  excited  it.  It  will  be  in- 
wrought into  the  national  character.  Every 
man  who  has  teaching  to  do,  in  the  future,  may 
stand  up  erect,  and,  without  compromise  or 
abatement  of  demand,  assert  the  claims  of  law. 
The  nation  herein  is  setting  a  glorious  example 
for  all  ages.  She  has  put  on  her  beautiful,  if 
terrible,  garments,  and  she  stands  to-day,  where 
Gabriel  and  Michael  stood,  in  the  primal  time, 
to  smite  down  this  latest  and  not  least  of  the  pro- 
geny of  the  great  Anarch  and  Seceder.  Hence- 
forth, it  will  be  one  of  the  sharpest  popular  in- 
stincts, that  the  man  who  lifts  his  hand  against 
law  and  order  is  the  greatest  fo«  to  liberty,  his 
country  and  humanity. 

But  we  shall  learn,  also,  the  virtue  of  subor- 
dination. Here,  I  think,  we  had  much  to  learn. 
In  the  intense  individuality  which  republican 
institutions  develope,  thecce  «^im%  '^'^  s^  \«isc<^ct 
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«nd  habit  of  wlf-useitiaii.  Hen  think  it  an- 
manlj  to  mdmit  tnj  ollini  looking  to  •aperioTity 

ia  their  fellow-iDen.  This  feeling  is  often  car- 
ried BO  fiu  as  10  eod  in  s  spirit  of  unreasoning 
-opposition  to  tueh  as  are  placed  in  authority, 
merely  iraaint  they  are  in  authority.  Even  the 
yoath  in  our  ichooU,  and  the  "help"  on  our 
farms  and  in  our  kitchens,  are  very  impstiCDt 
under  legitimate  restraint  or  command.  They 
umt  bo  deferred  to,  and  their  inclination  ap- 
peased by  auchiveet  phrases  as  "if  you  please," 
-•■if  you  ha*e  a  mind  to,"  when  service  or  obe- 
-dienee  is  required  of  them.  The  commanders 
of  our  regiments  recently  encountered  this  un- 
yielding spirit,  and  had  a' difficult  task  to  mould 
«uch  a  mass  of  stubborn  will  into  cheerful  obe- 
dience. Their  men  lacked  neither  courage,  ca- 
pacity or  endurance.  They  would  not  blench 
in  the  face  of  a  battery,  and  were  pleasantly  af- 
fected by  the  risks  of  a  scouting  expedition. 
But  to  submit  to  rigid  rules ;  to  bend  or  con- 
form their  will  to  that  of  another  was  the  most 
unpalatable  part  of  the  subordinate  soldier's 
duties:  and  to  secure  it. perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  ol  the  officer's  work.  But  this  same 
unpalatable  military  rule,  with  its  terrible  in- 
fiexibillty,  will,  in  the  end,  break  down  all  in- 
subordination ;  and  its  exacting  demands  come 
to  us  somewhat  prDvidenlially,  in  this  respect,  to 
teach  ua  that  there  must  be  authority,  restraint, 
unquestioning  obedience,  not  only  as  a  theory 
of  Christian  ethics,  but  as  a  practical  element  in 
national  life.  We  shall  thus  be  taught  posilive- 
ly,  from  army  discipline,  and  negatively,  from 
the  dire  results  every  where  apparent  by  reason 
of  the  flagrsnt  act  of  disobedience  and  insubor- 
dination of  which  the  disloyal  portion  of  the 
oountiy  is  guilty. 

And  we  shnll  learn,  not  only  how  to  obey, 
hut  also,  how  to  respect  those  placed  in  authori- 
ty over  us.  Was  the  lesson  needed  ?  I  think, 
as  a  national  trait,  we  had  nearly  lost  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  leverence;  and,  generally,  the 
aureet  way  for  a  man  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  re- 
spect and  public  esteem  was  to  run  for  or  attain 
office.  It  is  true,  there  was,  often,  little  to  re- 
apect  in  the  character  of  public  officers  ;  but, 
then,  the  people,  having  deliberately  chosen 
such  men  to  represent  them,  should  not,  by  ex- 
posing and  decrying  their  unfitness,  contribute 
to  depreciate  civil  authority  and  to  lessen  the 
influence  which  civil  government,  from 
ture  and  objects,  should  exercise  over  thi 
II  we  had  not  been  taught  by  the  Apostle  that 
"»rerj  aoul  abould  be  aatjject  iwto  tbe  higher 


powers,"  if  it  were  not  true  that  temponl « 
thority  is,  in  part,  designed  to  lllustnU  ikf 
sovereignty  of  Ood  ;  —  still,  we  ought  tt 
that  the  offices  dignified  by  the  hibots  of  Wub- 
ington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  the  Adamjes, 

become  wholly  common  and  nnc 
until  the  country  Is  prepared  to  take  that  fei 
leap  into  the  gulf  of  levolulion  which  Fnncs 
look  in  1789. 

It  has  been  a  popular  notion  that  every  ass 
was  At  for  any  position  to  which  he  could  jta- 
lis  election  oi  appointment.  The  qneKiM 
ot,  am  I  capable,  am  I  honest,  am  1  tka 
nan  to  be  found;  but,  can  1  beelectrJl 
and  not  oven  that,  but  can  Iproam  my  diitiat 
by  using  any  or  every  means  —  by  deacendis^ 
which,  in  a  sound  commonwealth,  weuld 
forever  politically,  as  they  do  morally,  disqul' 
ify  their  author  from  holding  any  poulion  of 
honor,  trust  or  emolument.  .\  man  might  htw 
been  a  gambler,  a  hoise-jockey,  or  circus-dawn 
yesterday,  yet.  without  character  oi  oultBt* 
above  the  demands  of  such  a  vocation,  th> 
would  find  him  a  candidate  for  Congress  or  llw 
Presidency,  to-day.  And,  if  he  coold  secoit 
the  requisite  number  of  votes,  you  would  find 
his  man  troubled  with  no  scruple  upon  tli* 
lubject  of  incompetency,  lie  would  assume 
tbe  duties  of  the  post  with  a  conGdence  invane- 
ty  as  his  capacity.  Many  regard  this  as  the 
glory  of  our  institutions,  that  the  pooreM  bw 
equal  chance  of  preferment  with  the  most 
favored.  Properly  understood,  this  i«  a  gtud 
diBlinclion  between  our  own  and  all  other  gov- 
poverly  and  obscurity  tlam 
sufficit^ot  qualiScations  for  responsible  offiot! 
Must  we  always  dignify  >■  need,  greed  andrsa- 
by  giving  them  the  noblest  priaes  in  th* 
gift  of  a  free  people  i  As  I  conceive,  the  notioB 
ideration  has  wrought  us  incaleolS' 
ble  injury  in  almost  every  relation  of  lift.  U 
has,  for  instance,  placed  in  command  of  troop* 
the  dread  issue  of  war,  men  who  might  har* 
been  able  to  fill  a  brief,  who  atra  able  to  demsn- 
strnte  their  celerity  in  running  away  from  0* 
but  with  no  other  percepdble  elemoil  of 
fitness  for  office  than  those  questionable  oeeh 
It  has  made  us  so  superflcial  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic polity,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  transBctiaR> 
of  mercantile,  tnanufaeluring  and  profeeuoail 
life,  that  about  the  only  thing  we  could  be  ssid 
to  do  thoroughly  was  to  humivg.  We  almost 
merited  the  application  of  the  couplet  originallj 
desired  for  that  famous  English  prince, 

^Sl  tUlMlT.  iti 
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Bat,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  are  in  a  fiur  way  to 
!  Telie?ed  of  this  misehierous  idea.  It  is  be- 
nning  to  dawn  upon  many  minds  that  a  man 
nst  haTe  a  militarjr  education  and  military  §^- 
ns  or  aptitude  to  command  men  on  the  field 
f  battle.  The  resignation  of  one  hundred  and 
tlyeommissioned  officers  recently*  self-conyict- 
d  of  ineompetencey,  will  not  be  thrown  away 
B  matters  not  military.  The  value  of  special 
niaing  wUl  appear  in  a  farorable  light  from  the 
ttpoitance  which  is  attached  the  senrices  of 
Wdt  Point  graduates.  And  will  not  the  exam- 
isitkMi  to  which  candidates  for  army  appoint- 
■cnts  are  subjected,  lead  to  the  impression  that 
there  are  other  tests  of  fitness  ibr  office  besides 
psMoal  popularity,  or  party  popularity,  or  par- 
ty tnilability,  and  that  many  thmgs  are  requir- 
•d  to  pmlify  a  man  for  the  duties  of  public  life 
bindei  a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  elections, 
nd  in  oath  to  support  the  constitution  i 

It  ii  likely,  then,  from  theie  and  similar  con- 
adeiations,  that  we  shall  learn  to  respect  spe- 
cmI  fitness,  personal  worth,  skill  and  talent; 
tkit  we  shall  seek  out  these  qualities  and  press 
them  into  the  public  service. 

We  ahaU  be  as  deeply  disciplined  in  heroism 
n  c?er  a  nation  was  before.  Look  at  the  deeds 
of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  which  daily  find 
their  way  through  the  press  to  every  funily  cir- 
tk  la  the  land.  Such  teaching  as  this,  of  itself, 
■i^  energise  and  regenerate  a  country  infinite- 
ly more  apathetic  and  depraved  than  ours  has 
cfir  yet  been.  A  nation,  like  a  man,  becomes 
Unit  when  it  dares  to  suffer,  when  it  chooses 
liiiifo;  when  it  prefers  an  appalling  risk  to 
la  ignoble  safety ;  when  we  see  that  what  it  en- 
dnet  it  prefers  to  endure  in  obedience  to  some 
gniU  principle  of  Right ;  when  it  can  let  the 
ket  drop  of  its  life-blood  go  before  it  can  let 
JHtiee,  honor  and  self-xespect  go.  And  this  is 
the  itand  this  nation  is  tsking  at  the  present 
tfaae.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  such  heroism  has 
Hi  being  in  our  day. 

Doubtless  we  shall  be  instructed  in  many  oth- 
er ifspects.  We  shall  learn  that  modesty  which 
*'lfti  another  praise  it  and  not  its  own  mouth.*' 
We  ihall  see  clearly,  in  the  issues,  sacrifices  and 
mffinings  of  the  present  war,  that  it  is  never 
tdt  to  depeurt,  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  prin- 

dple;  that 

*Td  tid*  with  Truth  it  nobis,  thoQf  h  wa  ihare  iU  bitter 

craft, 
Bm  itt  esots  briBff  fam«  and  profit,  and  'tis  prosperous 

to  b«  Just.'* 

We  shall  be  made  to  feel  that  the  true  greatneMa 


enlarged  and  comprehensive  wiidom  which  in- 
cludes education,  knowledge,  religion,  fireedom, 
with  every  infiuence  which  extends,  and  every 
institution  which  supports  them. 

Thus,  if  we  make  a  proper  use  and  applica- 
tion of  the  stem  lessons  we  are  receiving,  we 
shall  stand,  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  great- 
er, purer,  and  stronger  than  we  ever  have  been. 
We  shall  have  expended  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  thousands  of  brave  lives  shall 
have  been  offered  upon  their  country's  altar; 
but  in  return,  we  shall  be  enriched,  in  every 
element  which  can  compact,  liberalise  and  es- 
tablish a  State — in  self-saci;ifice,  self-respect, 
patriotism,  love  of  justice  and  consistency ;  and 
these  United  States,  no  longer  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  but  united  indeed,  shall  become 
and  be  forever,  one  in  interest,  one  in  sympathy 
and  one  in  endeavor.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the 
true  patriot  to-day,  and  it  is  none  too  high  or 
visionary ;  for  beneath  the  outward  events  of 
the  world  —  the  battles  of  parties,  the  schem- 
ing! of  fictions,  the  elevation  of  peoples  and  the 
fall  of  kings,  the  doings  of  the  active  and  the 
theories  of  the  speculative — the  sure  providence 
of  God  is  operating  in  the  depths  of  humanity, 
inspiring  its  powers,  guiding  its  destiny  and 
preparing  it  to  vindicate  everywhere  the  Divine 
likeness  in  which  it  was  originslly  created. 


The  Tools  Oreat  Men  Work  With. 

It  is  not  tools  that  make  the  workman,  but 
the  trained  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  man 
himself.  Indeed,  it  is  proverbial  that  the  bad 
workman  never  yet  had  a'  good  tooL  Some  one 
asked  Opie  by  what  wonderful  process  he  mix- 
ed his  colors.  •*  I  mix  them  with  my  brains, 
sir,"  was  his  reply.  It  is  the  same  with  every 
workman  who  would  exceL  Ferguson  made 
marvellous  things  —  such  as  his  wooden  dock, 
that  accurately  measured  the  hours  —  by  means 
of  pen-knife, —  a  tool  m  everybody's  hand,  but 
then  everybody  is  not  a  Ferguson.  A  pan  of 
water  and  two  thermometers  were  the  tools  by 
which  Dr.  Black  discovered  latent  heat ;  and  a 
priim,  a  lens,  and  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  enabled 
Newton  to  unfold  the  composition  of  light  and 
the  origin  of  color.  An  eminent  foreign  iavant 
once  called  upon  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  requested 
to  be  shown  over  his  laboratory,  in  whioh  sci- 
ence had  been  enriched  by  so  many  important 
discoveries,  when  the  doctor  took  him  into  a 
study,  and,  pointing  to  aa  oVi  x«iy-\xvi  ^tl  ^<^ 
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<•  There  it  all  the  Ubontorj  I  have ! "  Stothard 
learnt  the  art  of  oombining  colon  bj  oloaely 
studying  butterflies'  winga ;  he  would  often  say 
that  no  one  knew  what  he  owed  to  these  tiny 
insects*  A  burnt  stick  and  a  bam  door  served 
Wilkie  in  lieu  of  pencil  and  cauTas.  Berwick 
first  practiced  drawing  on  the  cottage-walls  of 
his  natiye  Tillage,  which  he  covered  with  sketch- 
es in  chalk ;  and  Benjamin  West  made  his  first 
brushes  out  of  the  cat' s  tail.  Ferguson  laid  him- 
self down  in  the  fields  by  night  in  a  blanket  and 
made  a  map  of  the  heayenly  bodies  by  means  of 
a  thread  with  small  beads  on  it,  stretched  be- 
tween his  eye  and  the  stars.  Franklin  first  rob- 
bed the  thunder-cloud  of  its  lightning  by  means 
of  a  kite  made  with  two  cross-sticks  and  a  cross 
handkerchief.  Watt  made  the  first  model  of 
the  condensing  steam-engine  out  of  an  old  an- 
atomist's syringe,  used  to  inject  the  arteries  pre- 
vious to  dissection.  Gifford  worked  his  first 
problem  in  mathematics,  when  a  cobbler's  ap- 
prentice, upon  small  scraps  of  leather,  which 
he  beat  smooth  for  the  purpose ;  while  Ritten- 
house,  the  astronomer,  first  calculated  eclipses 
on  his  plow-handle. — Smihs*  Stlf-Help. 


Iiove  of  Country. 


Breathes  there  a  man  with  aoul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himaelf  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own  my  native  land  ! 
Whoae  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home,  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  strand  ? 
If  such  then  breathe,  go  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf. 
The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  %hall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung. 

SIR  WALTER  BOOTT. 


Education  ik  New  Jebsby.— The  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
shows  that  the  number  of  these  in  operation 
last  year  was  1600,  which  were  attended  by 
137,578  pupils,  or  68.964  on  an  average.  In  for- 
ty-two cities  and  townships  the  schools  are  free. 
The  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended  in 
1861,  was  1(549,123,  an  increase  of  $17,883,  as 
compared  with  1860.  Of  this  sum  $80,000  was 
appropriated  by  ths  fi$tate  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  $10^000  for  the  Normal  School, 
and  $1200  for  the  ramum  Preparatory  Insti- 
tute. Tlie  remainder  was  mostly  raised  by  lo- 
cal taxation,  $40^440  haying  b^en  deriyed  from 
**9^r  spmrces," 


From  the  Indiana  8ehool  Jouna). 
Tlie  Oramming  ts.  The  Drawinc-Out  ByitiB. 

BY  THOMAS  J.    VATER, 

This  case  has  been  pending  for  many  yem; 
has  been  passed  upon  by  many  oourtSt  but  ksi 
neyer  had  a  final  judgment  rendered.  And  1 
hope  it  nerer  will.  New  trials  hare  been  gml- 
ed,  appeals  taken,  and  new  adroeates  second, 
almost  without  number,  and  still  it  remains  la 
open  question ;  and,  as  one  apainst  the  other, 
I'm  confident  it  erer  will.  It  is  now  before  the 
court  of  Indiana  Teachers,  has  been  discnaed 
Tariously  by  the  advocates  of  Loth  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  and  seems  as  far  from  settlement  si 
eyer.  Indeed,  I  see  no  way  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute save  that  of  compromise. 

In  this,  as  indeed  most  all  cases  at  law,  both 
parties  are  right,  and  both  wrong.  Each  right 
in  what  it  claims  for  itself,  and  wrong  in  what 
it  denies  the  other.  Let  the  ••  C.  S."  and  the 
••  D.  O.  S.,"  brothers  as  they  are,  grant  this 
point  as  they  should,  and  the  dispute  is  at  sn 
end;  a  compromise  is  effected;  the  case  dis* 
missed  from  court ;  and  they  both  will  moveoa 
harmoniously  and  effectively  in  the  work  of 
educating  mankind,  whose  necessities  demaad 
that  the  unnatural  hostility  should  cease ;  and 
that  the  advocates  of  each  should  unite  them  ia 
the  prosecution  of  their  noble  purpose  of  ele- 
vating and  improving  the  human  mind. 

The  Cramming  System,  which  means  the  syi- 
tem  of  putting  in  —  filling  up  —  is  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  education  of  our  kind. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  most  important  —  nay,  absolute- 
ly essential  one  —  and  must  not  be  dispensed 
with.  Else,  all  applications  of  the  Drawing 
Out  System  will  result  in  utter  failure ;  for  ths 
very  simple  and  apparent  reason,  that  nothing 
can  be  drawn  out  from  the  thing  into  whieb 
nothing  has  been  previously  put. 

The  Drawing  Out  System,  which  means  the 
leading  of  the  mind  to  make  an  application  of 
the  facts  and  principles  of  which  it  is  possessed 
—  using  knowledge  —  is  also  a  very  important 
and  practical  element  in  our  education,  and 
must  by  no  means  be  dispensed  with.  Else  the 
application  of  the  Cramming  System  will  be  oi 
no  avail ;  for  knowledge  unapplied,  is  an  article 
without  the  least  particle  of  value  to  the  pos- 
sessor. We  think  these  facts  are  indisputable; 
and  so,  almost,  self-evident  that  they  need  n( 
application.  It  is  very  important  that  childrei 
should  learn  to  think ;  to  reason  from  what  the] 
know  to  what  they  do  not  know  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
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dent  they  eannot  think,  without  something  to 
tUnk  ahont;  cannot  reaaon  Arom  what  ther 
know  nothing. 

Education  is  development ;  deTelopment  is 
growth.  The  most  perfect  education  is  the 
most  perfect  development ;  the  most  peifect  de- 
fdopment  is  the  most  perfect  growth ;  and  the 
most  perfect  growth,  is  that  which  in  form,  size 
and  adaptation  is  hest  calculated  to  render  its 
possessor  useful  or  give  him  the  ability  to  be 
vieful. 

By  the  usages  of  society,  education  is  divided 
into  three  branches,  viz.,  Physical,  MentiJ  and 
MoTil.  Of  the  first  the  modut  is  most  apparent, 
iKhoogh  it  has  occupied  no  considerable  atten- 
tion of  our  people.  It  is  simply ;  food  and  ex- 
ercise. The  first  is  the  Cramming,  the  second 
tbe  Drawing  Out  System.  First  obtain  the 
Krength  by  absorption,  then  use  it  and  increase 
it  bj  diffusion ;  by  expending  it  on  surround- 
mg  objects.  Observe.  You  may  develop  with 
bat  little  exercise,  by  mere  absorption,  by  feed- 
ing, but  the  development  will  be  imperfect  and 
profitless.  Yon  may,  also,  develop  with  but 
little  absorption,  by  exercise,  but  it  will  be  an 
inferior,  defective  development  thus  attained. 
Yon  may  develop  by  food  and  little  exercise ; 
jMi  may  develop  by  exercise  and  but  little  food ; 
bit  in  either  case  the  development  is  so  imper- 
ieet  ss  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite  valueless.  But 
ytm  eannot  have  a  complete  and  perfect  devel- 
opnent  without  both  food  and  exercise,  of  the 
ngkt  kind  and  quality,  at  the  right  times.  Per- 
fect Physical  education  is  obtained,  then,  and 
obCiiiied  only,  by  the  application  of  the  two 
lyitans,  —  the  Cramming  and  Drawing  Out. 
Biker,  alone,  will  not  accomplish  it,  but  com- 
\mA  they  are  all-sufficient. 

This,  then,  seems  to  be  a  law  of  development. 
8o€tt  as  I  know,  a  law  of  all  kinds  of  physical 
development,—-  man  or  beast,  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble. And  I  see  no  reason  for  thinking  the  law 
of  nental  and  moral  development  differs  very 
■aterially  from  it.  In  fact,  observation  and 
eiperience  convince  me  that  the  laws  governing 
eteh,  are  identical  in  fact,  and  uniform  in  action. 

All  acquired  knowledge  is  relative  and  not 
ibsolate.  We  know  what  we  observe  or  expe- 
rinee.  And  we  observe  or  experience  that 
vlaeh  comes  of  our  relations  to  the  world  about 
w.  Then  from  what  we  know,  we  reason  to 
wkat  we  do  not  know  ;  and  this  deduction  is 
only  eonvictioii  or  belief.  Time  resolves  this 
into  the  observation  or  experience  of  some  one, 
it  may  be  the  •#!lief  or  another,  and  it  then  be- 
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comes  knowledge.  The  min^.  is  capable  of  grasp- 
ing grand  and  mighty  principles,  and  demon- 
strating almost  with  absolute  certainty,  certain 
results  from  certain  relations ;  but  the  relations 
must  first  be  a  matter  of  knowledge.  From 
certain  facts  have  boen  deducted  principles ; 
but  the  facts  were  those  well  known. 

Thus  I  discover  both  systems  are  essential  to 
a  perfect  education,  and  neither  can  be  dispens- 
ed with.  If  I  omit  the  Cramming  System,  there 
is  a  want  of  knowledge  of  facts  and  things,  from 
which  to  make  deductions.  If  I  omit  the  Draw- 
ing Out  System,  there  is  a  want  of  application 
of  knowledge  possessed,  to  make  it  useful. 

So  the  question  should  not  be,  when  begin- 
ning the  work  of  an  education,  upon  which  sys- 
tem shall  I  proceed  ?  but  shall  I  use  them  both 
at  once,  or  one  at  a  time  ?  If  one  at  a  time, 
which  first?  These  are  important  questions, 
upon  the  correct  solution  of  which  depends  the 
success  of  my  labors  in  the  noble  work  of  in- 
structing. I  would  answer  always,  one  at  a 
time.  One  thing  at  a  time  should  be  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  teacher  works.  One  thing 
at  a  time  ;  that  done  well,  begin  another.  Do 
not  try  to  pour  in  and  pour  out  at  the  same  time ; 
or  I  shall  be  sure  to  do  neither  very  effectively. 
The  more  distinctly  the  time  for  each  thing  is 
brought  before  the  mind  of  a  child,  the  more 
readily  will  it  perceive  and  know  and  do  its 
duty. 

To  the  question,  ••  which  first,"  it  seems  to 
me  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  Cram- 
ming first,  then  the  Drawing  Out. 

There  is  a  very  simple,  yet  perfect,  instrument 
for  emptying  fluid  from  a  cask,  called  a  siphon. 
It  consists  merely  of  a  tube  bent  in  form  similar 
to  a  lady's  hair  pin,  with  one  arm  a  little  longer 
than  the  other.  By  filling  this  tube  with  water 
and  immersing  the  short  arm  in  the  cask  till  it 
reaches  the  bottom,  the  long  arm  passing  out- 
side and  reaching  below  the  bottom,  the  fluid 
in  it  will  pass  through  the  tube,  from  the  bot- 
tom, over  the  top  and  ou%  until  the  cask  is  en- 
tirely empty. 

The  Siphon,  alone,  has  no  power :  but  it  has 
capacity.  And  if  I  will  but  fill  it  once,  it  will 
draw  for  me  a  million  times  its  own  contents, 
if  there  be  so  much  within  its  reach.  But  ob- 
serve, I  must  Jirtt  fill  it ;  must  first  put  some- 
thing «n,  before  I  can  draw  something  out.  Yea, 
if  need  be  to  express  it  in  !*^s  true  form,  I  must 
cram  it  full  to  overflowing ;  and  then  I  can  draw 
out  what  I  wish. 

I  have  thought*  and  the  tUo\i%Vx  ^T«i»Mk  \V 
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self  upon  zne,  that  the  infant  mind  is  not  un- 
like that  instrument.  It  has  wonderful  capaci- 
ties-^  capacities  almost  infinitely  beyond  our 
comprehension !  —  but  no  power.  It  is  an  emp- 
ty, helpless  thing,  until  the  warm,  gushing  love 
of  a  mother,  kindly  affection  of  sister  and  broth- 
er, and  assiduous  care  of  a  teacher,  has  stored 
its  mind  brim-full  of  knowledge ;  knowledge  of 
facts  and  things.  It  can  learn  these ;  they  are 
congenial  to  its  nature.  Principles  are  abstract, 
the  chUd-mind  cannot  comprehend  them  :  takes 
no  interest  in  them,  until  it  begins  to  mature. 

The  process  by  which  the  mind  obtains  a 
knowledge  of  the  former,  is  absorbent,  entirely ; 
it  literally  drinks  them  in,  and  stores  them 
away,  as  they  present  themselves.  l*hat  by 
which  it  obtains  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  is 
purely  inductive.  It  literally  draws  out  from 
what  it  knows.  From  this  thing,  and  its  ac- 
tion ;  this  fact,  and  its  relation  ;  certain  princi- 
ples are  deduced.  This  kind  of  mental  labor, 
to  the  young  child,  is  drudgery.  It  cannot  per- 
form it  —  was  not  made  for  it  —  it  has  other 
work  to  do.  Its  office  is  to  perceive  the  appa- 
rent, and  not  to  discover  the  hidden.  **  Who  is 
that?"  "What  is  that?"  "What  makes 
them  do  so  ? "  are  ever  a  child's  inquiries. 

Shall  it  ask  for  naught  ?  Shall  I  attend  care- 
fully to  development  in  the  order  nature  re- 
quires ;  or  shall  I  stultify  the  child  by  reversing 
the  order ;  by  endeavoring  to  improve  the  plan 
purposed  by  the  Great  Author  of  its  being  ?  I 
will  give  the  child-mind  all  it  desires.  Fill  it 
brim-full  of  just  such  knowledge  as  its  nature 
demands.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  emphatically  a 
ieaehsr ;  one  who  imparts  readily  my  own  in- 
formation, in  earnest  truthfulness,  to  the  hun- 
gry mind  of  the  child ;  and  not  one  who  labors 
to^^,  by  an  exhaustive  system  of  drawiny  out, 
that  is  destructive  to  my  success,  and  ruinous 
to  the  mind  thus  tortured.  Food  first,  then  ex- 
ercise. Knowledge  first,  then  deduction.  Child- 
hood first,  then  maturity.  And  woe  be  to  the 
child  that  has  a  teacher  who  labors  persistently 
to  reverse  this  order  !  Woe  be  to  it,  and  alas ! 
for  it.  For  like  a  pump  in  an  empty  well,  the 
more  you  work  —  the  stronger  the  suction  — 
the  more  terrible  the  destruction  to  its  capacity 
for  working  efficiently,  when  properly  position- 
ed. There  is  no  mistake  about  this;  I  have 
tried  it,  and  found  it  too  true.  Give  the  child 
knowledge.  Analysis,  nor  synthesis  is  a  natur- 
al operation  of  the  infant  mind ;  (and  infancy  is 
gauged  by  the  amount  of  absorbed  information, 
more  than  the  number  of  years  of  existence), 


structures ;  but  to  know  them  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  it,  entire  and  complete.  It  cares  not 
to  know  the  component  parts  of  a  loaf  of  bread ; 
or  method  of  its  construction,  until  it  is  familitr 
with  bread  and  its  use.  And  it  will  learn  all 
about  bread,  its  use,  mode  of  construction  and 
component  parts,  much  quicker  by  beginning  at 
the  right  place  first  than  otherwise  ;  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  teach  the  analysis  of  a  thing  of 
which  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

Having  arrived  at  this  truth,  and  I  think  it 
an  incontrovertible  one,  I  would  have  it  fully 
impressed  on  my  mind ;  carry  it  with  me,  and 
apply  it  at  all  times ;  in  every  step  of  ednca- 
tional  progress.  One  or  two  applications,  for 
my  article  is  already  longer  than  anticipated, 
and  I  am  done.  * 

The  first  step  in  school  education  is  to  leani 
to  read  ;  but  little  else  can  be  done  until  this  is 
accomplished.  To  learn  to  read  we  must  lesm 
words.  Words  represent  things  and  thoughts; 
these  the  child  has,  before  it  enters  the  school- 
room. Spoken  words  represent  them  to  the 
ear,  and  written,  to  the  eye.  With  the  lat- 
ter representation,  as  a  teacher,  I  have  most  to 
do ;  and  how  shall  I  begin  ?  Shall  I  follow 
nature;  or,  establish  custom?  Shall  I  do  as 
my  father  did  ;  my  grand-father  did ;  my  great 
grand-father  did ;  my  great-great-grand-father 
did  ;  Or  shall  I  follow  the  rules  of  reason  and 
right  ?  Shall  I  invert  the  order  of  the  child- 
mind  ;  or  shall  I  follow  its  bent  ?  Shall  I  teach 
elements  first,  then  the  thing  they  form  ;  or  shall 
I  teach  the  thing,  and  then  its  elements  ?  Shall 
1  teach  it  first  htters,  (elements)  then  their  cosi- 
binations,  and  lastly  the  word;  when  I  know  it 
is  not  natural  for  the  child  to  receive  knowledge 
in  this  way ;  or  shall  I  teach  it  the  teord  first, 
and  ascist  it  to  analyze  and  combine  when  the 
mind  has  matured  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  de- 
sire this  kind  of  information  ?  Think.  How 
does  a  child  learn  words  as  they  represent  things 
and  thoughts  to  the  ear  ?  In  the  elementary  or 
combined  form  ?  Who  would  think  of  teach- 
ing separately  the  elements  of  bread,  then  tbeii 
combination,  that  a  child  might  recognize  a  loai 
when  he  saw  it  ?  Who  ?  No  one.  I  would 
apply  the  principle:  teach  it  words  <rt  wordt^ 
and  let  spelling  and  analyzing  **  go  to  grass!' 
until  the  child's  mind  was  sufficiently  matured 
to  appropriate,  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  othei 
process ;  and  make  much  more  intelligent  and 
accurate  readers,  in  little  more  than  half  th( 
time.  When  it  has  become  a  ready  reader,  and 
has  a  little  knowledge  of  words  by  nght,  1 


it  does  not  wish  topiok  t9  pieces,  pr  btd\^  up  W(nAA\^^  to  viv«l7i.««a^«^«nd\iQt  before 
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Idaoato  Tour  Ohildrmi  JSevt  Home. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
«dacation  of  the  young,  as  to  make  it  erident 
to  my  mind  that  there  can  be  no  higher  nor 
mors  solemn  charge,  than  to  preside  over  the 
(iereiopment  of  immortal  powers.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  sacredness  of  the  trust, 
tnd  the  sad  effects  resulting  from  its  betrayal 
or  neglect,  it  is  amazing  with  how  little  consid- 
ention  parents  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  distant  schools,  simply  perhaps  because  re- 
commended by  strangers  as  the  most  popular 
tnd  flourishing,  and  as  being  supported  by  the 
rich  and  influential.  How  many  parents  have 
tsken  their  children  from  institutions  which 
were  worthy  of  trust  and  patronage,  and  where 
their  young  minds  and  hearts  were  slowly  yet 
uMf  opening  and  expanding  under  the  best  and 
ponst  of  influences,  and  have  conyeyed  them 
togented  and  fashionable  boarding  schools,  that 
thej  might  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  fashion ; 
or  tbat  they  might  obtain  a  few  Tain  and  use- 
leas  accomplishments,  at  the  expense  of  artless- 
less  and  simplicity,  of  true  mental  improvement 
•ad  moral  rectitude.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
thst  we  hear  the  giddy  young  maid  in  her  early 
lens,  soliloquizing  in  this  manner :  *<  If  I  go 
to  some  large  city  and  receive  a  *  degree '  in 
tone  distinguished  seminary,  1  may  not  gain 
■ore  knowledge,  but  I  shall  gain  what  is  of 
■ore  importance,  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  my 
Mesdates,  and  my  manners  will  become  more 
tcAied  by  mingling  with  the  higher  circles  of 


Ok  I   ye  mothers  of  a  Christian  land,  one 

lould  think  that  you  must  shudder  at  these 

oatbunts  of  girlish  lolly  and  vanity,  and  place 

tbe  bnakler  of  motherly  away  between  your  dar- 

liBfs  and  the  allurements  of  that  vain  world  for 

vhieh  they  are  longing.    But  alas !  instead  of 

tltti,  the  fond  mother  too  often  hails  these  inti- 

nations  as  the  beginnings  of  an  aspiring  ambi- 

tiea,  and,  persuading  herself  that  she  ought  to 

flttriftoe  every  selfish  consideration  for  the  well- 

beiag  of  her  ebildren,  sends  them  away  from 

hone  into  untried  scenes,  to  be  nourished  in  the 

bosom  oi  mercenary  strangers.    In  the  mean- 

tiaie  the  instructors  who  have  been  setting  the 

fenns  of  knowledge  in  the  youthful  mind,  are 

Rpaid  with  neglect  and  unthankfulness,  and 

deprived  of  the  reward  of  their  tender  cares. 

Ihey  have  implanted  the  seeds  that  others  may 

gather  tkefirnitay  or  perchance,  by  pernicious  pre- 

eeptSv  witfav  tlie  fresh  hopes  of  youth.     When,  | 

horn  m  }mw9  ainowtitj,  an  appetite  fox  eminence  < 


and  superiority,  haughty  pride,  or  a  weak  in- 
dulgence to  the  uneasiness  or  perverseness  of 
youth,  parents  withdraw  their  patronage  from 
institutions  whose  claims  to  confidence  and  aup* 
port  have  been  fully  confirmed,  they  perhaps 
strike  a  death-blow  at  the  very  root  of  noble 
enterprise,  and  palsy  the  powers  of  an  ardent 
and  generous  mind : 

"  A  pebble  on  the  streamlet  scant 

Has  turned  the  course  of  manj  a  river ; 
A  dew-drop  on  the  tiny  plant 
Has  warped  the  giant  oak  fbreTer." 

The  farmer,  when  he  prepares  the  rugged  soil 
for  the  admission  of  the  tender  plant,  and 
watches  its  progress  from  day  to  day,  is  even 
then  rewarded  by  a  foretaste  of  the  natural 
fruitage.  But  tell  him  that  he  is  only  to  enjoy 
the  early  blossoms  of  the  grain  and  fruit ;  that 
another  will  gamer  up  the  golden  harvest,  and 
sit  in  the  shade  of  the  vine  his  hand  has  trained 
and  cultivated ;  will  not  his  arm  lose  its  vigor, 
the  hopes  of  his  energetic  mind  become  pros- 
trated, and  the  honest,  Ood-like  principle  of 
exertion  be  wholly  destroyed  ?  Think  you, 
then,  that  they  who  work  and  toil  in  the  weedy, 
stubborn  soil  of  the  intellectual  field  need  less 
encouragement  to  give  them  faith  and  vigor  in 
the  tiresome  task?  What  indeed  is  physical 
toil,  compared  with  the  intense  mental  exertions 
put  forth  by  the  conscientious,  faithful  teacher  ? 

Think  of  these  things,  then,  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  youth,  and  cheerfully  give  your  aid, 
sjrmpathies  and  counsel  to  the  deserving  in- 
structors of  your  children. — WUcontin  Journal 
of  Education, 

Thought-Dressing. 

BY  W.  H.  TENABLE. 

It  is  an  odd,  amusing  eonceit  that  our 
thoughts  are  separate  individuals, — little  brain- 
children or  great  immortal  brain- children,  like 
the  Goddess  Minerva.  Only  imagine  it !  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  these  children  bom  eve- 
ry day.  Of  some  prolific  minds,  millions,  I 
think.  **  Collect  your  thoughts ! "  Heavens, 
what  a  multitude?  How  they  wrangle  with 
one  another.  Do  you  see  a  family  resemblance  ? 
Surely  the  idiocrasy  of  brothers.  Brain-child- 
ren,—  thoughts, —  they  must  have  clothes, — 
words.  Do  you  dress  yours  well  ?  No  lack  of 
tailors.  No  lack  of  ready-made  apparel.  Call 
at  Worcester's  great  eat&b\i%Yan«iiX,  ot,  ^^^^f^» 
the  Beat," —  step  into  YTay^aXef  %  ^VoVmXa  «isl« 
poriam.    "WhAt  alielvea  {u^« 
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How  strangely  that  man  clothes  his  family. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  carelessness  ?  Big  coats 
on  little  boys,  and  little  coats  on  giants.  Short 
pants  on  long  legs,  large  hats  on  small  heads, — 
funny,  intensely. 

I  knew  a  fellow,  ambitions  to  display  his 
brain's  progeny,  buy  a  great  many  suits  from 
the  best  of  language  shops.  But.  behold,  when 
he  called  his  children  together  there  were  not 
half  enough  to  wear  the  clothes.  So  he  stuffs 
the  extra  suits  and  stands  them  in  rows,  and 
almost  comes  to  belieye  them  real  sons.  Did 
you  eyer ! 

Dress  indicates,  or  ought  to  indicate,  charac- 
ter and  position.  Color  of  goods  and  style  of 
making  are  suggestiTe.  Also,  we  should  dress 
as  occasion  requires.  The  same  principles  hold 
in  thought-dressing.  Words  are  as  yariously 
shaped  and  colored,  figuratively  speaking,  as 
are  garments,  literally  speaking.  Some  authors 
indulge  in  the  flashy  colors, —  the  purples  and 
crimsons.  Carlyle  calls  Rousseau's  Romances 
of  the  « rose-pink"  hue.  Carl>le*s  thoughts 
are  dressed  in  the  oddest  fashion.  Some  are  ill- 
dressed  enough ;  in  ragged  word*.  You  think 
the  athletic  thoughts  have  torn  their  clothes. 
Our  Ijrric  poets  have  a  jMii-chant  for  tricking 
their  pet»  out  in  the  most  whimsical  garbs. 
When  the  fashions  change  these  pets  will  hard- 
ly be  known.  Some  folks  never  attempt  to  fol- 
low fashion,  and  yet  always  appear  elegant  and 
in  good  taste.  Some  happy  geniuses  have  a 
similar  faculty  of  making  their  thoughts  pre- 
sentable* 

After  all,  as  dress  doesn't  make  the  man, 
neither  do  words  make  the  thought ;  —  but,  as 
Beecher  says,  a  **  man  when  he  is  made  looks 
best  dressed,"  so  thoughts,  however  good  in 
themselves,  are  much  improved  by  an  appro- 
priate and  tasteful  expression,  which  constitutes 
the  dress  of  them. — If%diana  School  JoumaL 


Thb  veteran  teacher,  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  of 
Bradford,  Massachusetts,  whose  arithmetics 
have  become  so  famous,  was  lately  asked  how 
many  pupils  he  had  instructed  in  the  fifty  years 
of  his  labors  as  a  teacher.  He  replied :  **I  have 
instructed  six  thousand  pupils.  About  fifty  of 
these  have  become  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  as 
many  more  have  become  lawyers;  a  greater 
number  have  become  doctors  and  teachers ;  a 
much  larger  number  still  have  become  farmers 
and  mechanics  ;  four  have  been  sent  to  the 
State  Prison ;  two  have  been  hanged  —  and  —  a 
good  many  ought  to  bo" 


For  the  Sebooliiiaster. 
A  Bouff h  Sketch  of  the  Field. 

The  subject  to  which  you  are  invited  to  gin 
your  attention  at  this  hour,  three  times  s  week, 
for  the  rest  of  the  term,  is  didactics,  which  mty 
be  defined  as  those  principles  that  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  good  teaching,  and  them^ 
thods  m  teaching  that  are  based  thereon. 

The  teachers  to  whom  I  shall  most  often  re- 
fer, are  those  employed  in  our  public  schoob, 
and  the  education  most  frequently  spoken  d, 
will  be  that  which  should  be  received  therein; 
aod  yet  any  person,  institution,  event  or  cireOD- 
stance,  which  affects  in  any  degree,  howero 
slight,  the  mental,  moral  or  physical  conditioB 
of  a  child,  or  of  a  community,  is,  in  an  Im 
portant  seme,  an  educator;  and  one's  edacs 
tion  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  influences  reoat 
ed  during  life.  These  influences  may  resnl 
from  causes  now  at  work,  or  from  those  ths 
were  long  ago  in  action,  to  produce  the  state  o 
society  into  which  one  is  bom.  Thus  ever 
child  in  New  England  has  reason  to  rejoice  s 
the  character  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Bng 
land,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  is  muchii 
debtcd  to  Greece  and  to  Rome  for  the  literaton 
art,  jurisprudence  and  love  of  liberty  bequeatl 
ed  by  them  to  us. 

The  teacher,  then,  in  the  public  schools  is  n< 
the  only  educator,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shoul 
consider  himself  one  among  msny  kinds  of  e< 
ucators,  and  he  who  will  take  a  bioad  and  oon 
prehensive  view  of  the  various  agencies  at  woi 
in  the  great  field  of  education,  who  will  asce 
tain  the  part  assigned  to  each,  their  mutual  r 
lations  and  dependencies,  and  their  relative  in 
portance,  will  see  more  clearly  what  is  assign* 
him  to  do.  and  will  make  fewer  mistakes  in  d 
ini^  it.  He  will  also,  I  think,  be  often  cheer 
in  hi*  labors,  by  reflecting  on  the  many  nol 
and  able  coadjutors,  wise,  great  and  good  mt 
at  work  with  him,  for  the  good  of  raankir 
At  the  same  time,  losing  something  of  his  sc 
importance,  he  will  become  more  humble,  I 
not  less  diligent,  and  the  wish  will  spring  up 
his  heart  for  all  to  work  together  in  harmc 
for  the  common  good. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  leading  edu 
tional  agencies,  centres  of  influence,  that  affi 
for  good  or  for  evil,  all,  who,  at  the  pres 
day,  are  bom  in  civilized  communities  }  Tb 
are :  1,  the  home  ;  2,  the  street ;  3,  the  echo 
4,  the  church  ;  5,  the  press.  Besides  th< 
there  might  be  mentioned  others,  more  geni 
in  their  influence,  and  affecting  all  memben 
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the  human  family,-—  as  the  eentory,  the  gorem- 
ment,  the  religion,  the  zone  of  the  earth  in  which 
one  is  bom ;  the  occupation  and  social  position 
of  parents,  and  their  mental,  moral  and  physi- 
eil  condition ;  the  peculiar  temperament,  ten- 
dencies  and  capacities  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed each  one  of  us.  It  is  an  interesting  top- 
ic, though  one  which  we  haTe  not  time  here  ful- 
ly to  consider,  what  consequences  to  the  indi- 
Tidoal  follow,  from  changing  successively,  the 
quality  of  each  of  these  conditions  of  existence. 

Do  you  remember  those  blind  and  those  dumb 
children  whom  we  visited  last  vacation  i  How 
lUght  a  change,  at  birth,  in  a  delicate  organism, 
had  wholly  turned  the  current  of  our  existence ! 
A  alight  pressure  on  the  brain  frt>m  the  tablets 
of  the  skull,  had  degraded  us  from  the  head  to 
the  foot  of  our  classes,  '*  bright "  no  longer, 
but  **  dull "  and  **  stupid  " ;  perhaps  had  con- 
Bgned  us  to  horrible  idiocy.  Change  the  zone 
of  the  earth  in  which  is  to  be  our  home,  and  lo, 
Chri»tianity,  letters,  culture  and  the  arts  van- 
ish, as  on  the  shore  of  Smith's  Sound,  among 
oar  shaggy  mates,  we  strike  the  glistening  ball, 
with  walrus-rib  hockies,  or,  overcome  by  the 
oppressive  heat,  lie  listlessly  at  length  under 
the  palm  trees  of  the  Pacific.  Children  are 
horn  each  d^y  in  Utah,  who^e  future  must  dif- 
fer from  their  contemporaries'  in  Rhode  Island. 
Some  children  are  bom  into  happy,  peaceful 
homes,  where  love  and  comfort,  if  not  luxury, 
leign.  There  are  children  in  drunkards' homes; 
in  the  purlieus  and  dens  of  cities,  where,  seem- 
ingly, everything  evil  and  nothing  good,  en- 
dnouds  them, —  God  help  them  !  How  diifer- 
eitlf  do  those  bom  at  the  South  look  upon  the 
pieaent  civil  war,  from  what  we  do  bom  at  the 
Xorth.  Two  centuries  ago,  how  changed  from 
the  present  were  the  associations  clustering 
aroand  the  youth  of  a  Providence  boy;  yet 
nesrlf  under  the  feet  of  the  children  of  Rhode 
Ifland,  as  they  sit  to-day  in  their  pleasant 
lehool-rooms,  and  on  the  same  earth,  the  young 
Australian  savage  is  twirling  his  boomerang. 

Some  important  deductions  could  be  made 
from  pursuing  such  an  examination  further  ; 
one  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  through  all 
these  changes,  whenever  and  wherever  bom,  a 
perception  of  duty  and  a  love  of  truth  charac- 
terize man. 

Hie  wine  teacher  will  not  forg?t  that  all  the 
sgeneies,  spoken  of  above,  not  only  affect  the 
status  of  all  children,  but  through  the  children 
aibet  hie  school,  so  that  the  state  of  the  home, 
the  ftrettf  the  church  and  the  press  in  his  neigh- 


borhood, is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 
What  teacher  does  not  know  how  easy  it  is  for 
him  to  keep  a  good  school  in  one  district,  how 
hard  it  is  in  another  i  What  teacher  is  not,  at 
times,  painfully  aware  that  the  ignorance,  stu* 
pidity,  filth,  rudeness,  vulgarity  or  profanity  of 
many  homes,  is  but  too  plainly  evinced  by  his 
pupils  in  the  school-room  or  on  the  play- ground? 
Here  enters  a  sweet-looking,  tidy  little  girl,  in- 
terested in  her  studies,  inquisitive,  bright,  play- 
ful, gentle  in  manner  and  unselfish, —  what  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  her  home  does  she  bear  ever 
about  with  her  !  That  slovenly  boy  is  frequent- 
ly tardy  and  absent ;  his  parents  let  him  do  as  he 
pleases.  That  young  miss  is  yawning,  though 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  yet  not  from 
too  late  study  last  night,  for  her  lessons  are  not 
half  learned ;  her  parents  let  her  stay  out  late 
at  parties ;  she  needs  sleep,  and  ought  not,  as 
she  is,  to  enter  the  school-room. 

The  street  also  leaves  its  mark  upon  the  school. 
It  is  there  that  the  inner  and,  at  times,  the  igno- 
bler  qualities  of  the  heart  are  exhibited.  Chil- 
dren learn  a  great  deal  in  going  to  and  in  com- 
ing home  from  school.  Selfishness,  lying,  thiev- 
ing, profanity,  drunkenness  and  obscenity,  find 
them  susceptible,  all  eye  and  ear ;  so  also  do  the 
many  shop-windows ;  so  do  pleasant  counte- 
nances, friendly  greetings,  pure  convesration, 
little  kindnesses,  integrity  and  honesty. 

He  that  notices  the  demeanor,  plays  and 
conversation  of  the  children  of  Catholics  and  of 
Friends,  and  compares  them  with  those  of  the 
various  other  denominations,  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  church  makes  itself  felt  even  in  child- 
hood. In  the  one  seriousness  of  thought  and 
manner  is  developed  ;  in  another  a  marvellous 
faith  ;  in  a  third  intellectual  supremacy ;  and  it 
is  an  important  question,  what  effect  upon  the 
collective  life  of  humanity  would  legitimately 
result  from  the  universal  prevalence  of  one  or 
another  of  the  different  phases  of  Christianity. 

The  teacher  now  inquires,  what  is  the  pecu- 
liar office  of  each  of  these  five  agencies.  In 
the  home  especially,  the  affections  are  to  be  de- 
veloped ;  in  the  street  our  relations  to  our  fel- 
low-men are  to  be  learned  and  our  rank  among 
them  settled ;  in  the  church  the  truths  of  relig- 
ion are  to  be  unfolded  and  enforced ;  the  press 
should  mirror  to  us  the  passing  life  of  the  world ; 
the  school  confer  culture,  and  all  favor  virtue. 

The  teacher's  business  is  primarily  with  his 
school.  Yet  he  soon  perceives  that  some  things 
are  desirable  and  others  to  be  deprecated  in  the 
community.     In  the  home,  \o^^%\iQ^'^t^\^\ 
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in  the  street,  courtesy  and  independence ;  the 
church  shauld  be  diligent  in  its  search  for  truth, 
and  abstain  from  persecution ;  the  press  should 
report  facts  and  the  principles  that  underlie  them 
accurately,  as  far  as  ascertained,  and  exhibit  no 
partisan  spirit ;  the  school  should  foster  good 
mental  and  moral  habits. 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that  one  centre  of 
influence  should  not  be  allowed  to  control  the 
function  of  another.  The  substitution  of  paro- 
chial for  public  schools  would  undoubtedly  be 
detrimental  to  the  State.  Parents  who  try  to 
educate  their  children  at  home,  often  find,  when 
too  late,  that  they  hare  reared  but  overgrown 
babies. 

But  not  alone  are  schooU  one  agency  only  for 
man's  education,  but  the  school  of  one  teacher  is 
itself  but  one  of  many  grades  of  public  schools, 
the  alphabet,  the  primary,  the  intermediate,  the 
grammar  and  the  high  school,  and  these  are  all 
supplemented  by  private  schools,  seminaries, 
the  various  professional  and  industrial  schools, 
and  the  colleges  ;  there  are  also  many  remedial 
and  reformatory  schools,  such  as  the  evening 
schools,  reform  schools,  schools  for  the  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded,  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Now,  says  the  teacher,  let  me  clearly  under- 
stand my  post.  I  turn  to  the  Constitution  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  declares  its  schools  found- 
ed to  promote  knowledge  and  virtue  among  men. 
Knowledge  and  virtue,  companions  of  that  bet- 
ter third,  religion,  that  shall  dispel  error  and 
suffering,  civilize  the  savage,  strengthen  and 
deepen  our  best  affections,  and  elevate  and  en- 
noble man.  It  is  enough;  I  close  the  book. 
Let  us  ever  remember  that  the  whole  purpose 
for  which  we  enter  the  school-room  is  to  work 
out  by  means  of  these  the  highest  good  of  our 
pupils.  By  this  as  a  test  we  will  try  every  me- 
thod, every  theory,  every  reform  or  change  pro- 
posed in  our  schools  or  to  be  proposed, —  does 
it  tend  to  promote,  in  the  best  way,  knowledge 
and  virtue  among  men  ? 

To  the  elucidation  of  the  best  methods  of  at- 
taining this  end,  so  far  as  schools  are  concern- 
ed, I  now  ask  your  attention. 


Dr.  Sontag,  the  Astronomer  of  Hayes'  ex- 
pedition, was  frozen  to  death.  He  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  Esquimaux  settlement  to  obtain 
dogs,  when  he  fell  through  the  ice  and  got  wet, 
and  in  that  condition  froze  to  death.  Some  six 
weeks  after  his  death,  an  expedition  went  out 
mnd  recorered  the  body,  which  they  buried. 


Have  Some  Freeh  Intelleotnal  AequiiittOB 
Alwaja  in  Hand. 

Some  students,  after  getting  fairly  settled  in 
their  profession,  merely  work  on  from  yetr  to 
year  with  the  materials  of  knowledge  alresdj 
acquired.    Surely  this  is  not  wise.    The  case  of 
the  professional  man  is  like  that  of  the  pionsff 
in  a  new  settlement.     When  the  fields  ahesdj 
under  cultivation  are  thoroughly  subdued,  tk 
stumps  removed,  the  ditches,  drains  and  feoen 
all  in  order,  the  pioneer  does  not  then  setfk 
down  composedly  and  consider  his  plantstim 
as  complete.    It  is  to  him  only  the  signsl  to 
make  another  encroachment  upon  the  virgin 
forest.     He  proceeds  accordingly  to  bring  a 
new  field  into  cultivation.     When  the  prooeM 
with  that  field  is  complete,  he  begins  with  ss- 
other.    Thus  he  goes  on,  ever  enlarging  his  do- 
main, ever  having  under  way  at  least  one  nev 
movement  in  advance,  until  in  time,  one  scsree- 
ly  knows  how  or  when,  the  poor  hardy  pionev 
becomes  the  great  landed  proprietor.    So  should 
it  be  with  the  professional  man.    If  he  wants 
to  make  steady,  healthful  growth,  he  should 
always  have  by  him  some  one  new  study,— 
something  in  hand  that  he  can  tutn  to  from  day 
to  day,  and  give  to  it  at  least  a  few  touches.  It 
may  be  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language,  the 
mastering  of  some  new  branch  of  science,  tbc 
preparation  of  a  treatise  or  a  book, — only  let  it 
be  something  not  already  contained  in  the  ron< 
tine  of  his  profsssion,  something  that  will  add 
to  his  intellectual  domain, — that  will  make  hiB 
a  larger  proprietor.    l*he  danger  with  profes* 
sional  men  is  that  of  moving  lound  and  romt^ 
in  an  unchanging  circle.    Clergymen  espeeiaQ] 
are  apt,  after  a  few  years,  to  fall  into  a  certiii 
stereotyped  routine  of  thought, — a  rut  whid 
they  deepen  perhaps,  but  they  never  get  out  & 
it.    If  you  hear  them  for  a  year,  you  hear  al 
they  have  to  say.     They  do  not  literally  (per 
haps)  turn  the  barrel  over,  and  give  the  sao» 
identical  sermons.     But  they  might  as  well  d< 
it.    They  have  no  new  ideas.    It  is  only  a  con 
tinned  iteration  of  the  same  old  thoughts  ii 
some  new  dress.    The  only  remedy  against  i 
man's  thus  repeating  himself  is  obowth.    H 
must  be  all  the  while  steadily  invading  the  vii 
gin  forests  of  the  unknown.    While  he  oulti 
vates  diligently  the  fields  already  subdued,  an 
duly  fills  his  gamer  with  the  golden  grain,  li 
must  all  the  while  have  at  least  one  new  wilde 
ness  tract  under  the  process  of  being  brongl 
into  cultivation.    He  must  be  always  enlatgii 
i  ilk  lome  d^xeeUoii  the  \M>MJvi%  oi  hia  knowledg 
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ins  only  can  he  k«ep  hit  mind  fhwh.  Thus 
ily  can  he  fulfill  the  Master's  injunction  to 
bring  forth  things  new  and  old." 

You  know  the  proverb  about  a  finished  city. 

town  that  is  reallv  flourishing  always  shows 
^ns  of  incompleteness.  There  are  new  houses 
'  blocks  of  houses  going  up,  old  houses  being 
>xn  down  to  be  enlarged  and  modernized,  and 
ilf- finished  streets  piled  up  with  dirt  and  rub- 
ish.  Woe  betide  the  place  that  is  nowhere 
locked  up  with  brick  and  mortar.  A  town 
hat  is  finished,  that  has  actually  stopped  grow- 
og,  is  already  in  a  state  of  decadence.  We 
tave  too  many  finished  men  among  us, —  men 
vbo  haye  quietly  ceased  growing.  It  is  a  mis- 
tike.  The  man  who  ceases  to  go  up,  has  begun 
to  go  down.  There  is  no  being  stationary  in 
this  matter.  If  you  are  not  adding  to  your 
itock  of  knowledge,  you  are  losing.  The  med- 
ietl  man,  who  merely  goes  on  practicing  on  the 
knowledge  and  theory  already  acquired,  who 
tikes  no  medical  journals  and  does  not  keep 
kimself  abreast  with  the  general  progress  of 
Mdical  science,  is  inevitably  falling  behind- 
kind.  80  with  every  other  profession.  If  a 
■in  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  his  practice,  if 
ke  becomes  a  man  of  mere  routine,  if  he  ceases 
to  be  in  some  substantial  measure  a  student, 
■iking  all  the  while  fresh  acquisitions,  if  he 
iQows  himself  for  one  moment  to  entertain  the 
Asa^t  that  his  professional  education  is  or 
Cfer  ean  be  complete,  he  is  making  a  mistake. 
He  already  shows  fatal  symptoms  of  decadence. 

The  difiiculty  does  not  occur  usually  in  the 
Int  stages  of  professional  career.  In  those  ear- 
If  yeais,  when  a  man  is  just  struggling  into 
fMition,  there  is  abundant  leisure  for  study, 
ad  commonly  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  good 
Nlid  study.  But  when  a  man  has  made  some 
dieided  progress  in  his  profession,  when  clients 
biooBie  numerous,  or  patients  multiply,  or  the 
eoBgregation  becomes  large,  and  necessary  du- 
ties increase,  then  is  the  danger.  Then  comes 
tks  tmptation  to  settle  down  into  a  fixed,  com- 
fntaUe  routine.  The  man  in  full  practice  finds 
10  aneh  that  he  must  do,  that  he  has  rarely  the 
Muage  to  take  up  anything  not  absolutely  re- 
^lirsd  by  strict  professional  duty. 

If  Ben  in  such  eircustances  would  fairly  make 
te  trial,  they  would  find  the  difficulties  much 
lets  than  they  suppose.  What  is  recommended, 
ii  not  to  attempt  any  great  amount  of  extra  pro- 
fwsiftnil  atody,  but  always  to  have  some  such 
ntim  profiiatooal  study  ox  work  in  hand,  and 
to  do  a  UUia  mi  it  erexj  dajr.    It  U  Burprmng  / 


how  the  thing  will  grow  upon  a  man.  The  main 
difficulty  is  in  making  a  beginning.  And  here 
my  advice  is,  to  begin  in  a  very  humble,  mod- 
est way.  Do  not  sketch  out  for  yourselves 
some  vast,  unwieldy,  impracticable  plan,  but 
just  take  up  any  one  thing  and  follow  it  out 
with  steady  perseverance.  Pick  up  a  grain  or 
two  every  day  and  add  to  your  heap.  Yon  will 
soon  learn  by  happy  experience  the  power  of 
littles,  as  applied  to  intellectual  processes  and 
gains. — Mutaket  of  Educated  Men, 


Fruits  of  Elindnesa. 


Mant  years  ago  a  certain  minister  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  was  going,  on  Sunday 
morning,  from  his  house  to  his  school- room. 
He  walked  through  a  number  of  back  streets, 
and  as  he  turned  a  comer,  he  saw  assembled 
around  a  pump  a  party  of  little  boys  who  were 
playing  at  marbles.  On  seeing  him  approach- 
ing they  began  to  pick  up  their  marbles  and 
run  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  One  little  fel- 
low, not  having  seen  him  as  soon  as  the  rest, 
could  not  accomplish  this  so  soon ;  and  before 
he  had  succeeded  in  gathering  up  his  marbles, 
the  minister  had  closed  upon  him  and  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  There  they  were, 
face  to  face,  the  minister  of  God  and  the  poor 
little  ragged  boy  who  had  been  caught  in  the 
act  of  playing  marbles  on  Sunday  morning. 
And  how  did  the  minister  deal  with  the  boy  ? 
for  that  is  what  I  want  you  to  observe.  He 
might  have  said  to  the  boy,  **  What  are  you 
doing  here  ?  Y'ou  are  breaking  the  Sabbath ; 
don't  you  deserve  to  be  punished  for  thus 
breaking  the  command  of  God  r " 

But  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.     He  simply 

said, 

••  Have  you  all  your  marbles  ?  " 

••  No,"  said  the  little  boy,  ••  I  have  not." 

*'  Then,"  said  the  minister,  **  I  will  help  yon 

to  find  them. 
Whereupon  he  knelt  down  and  helped  to  look 

for  the  marbles,  and  as  he  did  so  he  remarked, 

*<  I  liked  to  play  at  marbles  when  a  little  boy 
very  much,  and  I  think  I  could  beat  you  ;  but," 
added  he,  <*  I  never  played  marbles  on  Sun- 
day." 

The  little  boy's  attention  was  arrested.  He 
liked  his  friend's  face,  and  began  to  wonder  who 
he  was.    Then  the  minister  said, 

**  I  am  going  to  a  place  where  I  think  you. 
would  like  to  be  —  wiU  70U  cvwi^  V\\^  m^X' 

Said  the  boy,  **  WYiei%  do  youW^X*' 
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<•  Why,  I  lire  at  such  and  such  a  place,"  was 
the  reply. 

••  Why  that  is  the  minister's  house ! "  ex- 
claimed the  boy,  as  he  did  not  suppose  that  a 
kind  man  and  the  minister  of  the  gospel  could 
be  the  same  person. 

**  Why,"  said  the  man,  "  I  am  the  minister 
myself,  and  if  you  will  come  with  me  I  think  I 
CHn  do  you  some  good.*' 

Said  the  boy,  ••  My  hands  are  dirty  ;  I  can- 
not go." 

Said  the  minister,  "Here  is  a  pump  —  why 
not  wash  ? " 

Said  the  boy,  **  I  am  so  little  I  can't  wash 
and  pump  at  the  same  time." 

Said  the  minister,  "If  you'll  wash,  I'll  pump." 

He  at  once  set  to  woik,  and  pumped  and 
pumped  and  pumped ;  and  as  he  pumped,  the 
little  boy  washed  hi9  hands  and  his  face  till  they 
were  quite  clean.  Said  the  boy,  **  My  hands 
are  ringing  wet,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  dry 
them." 

The  minister  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  clean 
pocket  handkerchief,  and  offered  it  to  the  boy. 

Said  the  litde  boy,  **  But  it  is  dean.' 

••  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  ••  but  it  was  made  to 

be  dirtied." 
The  little  boy  dried  his  face  and  hands  with 

the  handkerchief,  and  then  accompanied  the 

minister  to  the  door  of  the  Sunday  School. 

•  •••••• 

Twenty  years  afterward,  the  minister  was 
walking  in  the  streets  of  one  of  the  large  cities 
of  America,  when  a  tall  gentleman  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  looking  into  bis  face,  said : 

"  You  do  n't  remember,  twenty  years  ago, 
finding  a  little  boy  playing  marbles  round  a 
pump  ?  Do  you  remember  that  boy's  being  too 
dirty  to  go  to  school^  and  your  pumping  for 
him  and  speaking  kindly  to  him,  and  taking 
him  to  school  ?  " 

<*  O  !  "  said  the  minister,  **  I  do  remember." 
*•  Sir,"  said  the  gentleman,  **  I  was  that  boy. 
I  rose  in  business,  and  became  a  leading  man. 
I  have  attained  a  good  position  in  society ;  and 
on  seeing  you  to-day  in  the  street,  I  felt  bound 
to  come  to  you,  and  tell  you  that  it  is  to  your 
kindness  and  wisdom  and  Christian  discretion — 
to  your  having  dealt  with  me  lovingly,  that  I 
owe  under  God  all  that  I  have  attained,  and 
all  that  I  am  at  the  present  day." — J.  C.  Kyle. 


He  is  happy  whose  circumstances  suit  his 
temj>er ;  but  he  is  more  praiseworthy  who  can 
fitfJt  lUg  tamper  to  nnj  circumstances. 


Ohio  Teaohera  in  the  Army. 

Honorable  Anson  Smyth,  Superintenden 
the  schools  of  the  State  in  his  recent  rep 
says: 

'*  No  other  class  of  our  citizens  has  evin 
more  patriotism  than  the  teachers  of  our  p 
lie  schools.  One  of  fhe  forms  in  which  this 
been  shown,  is  that  of  volunteering  for  the 
fence  of  the  country.  I  am  unable  to  state 
precise  number  of  those  who  have  entered 
army  during  the  past  year,  but  I  have  rei 
to  believe  that  it  exceeds  two  thousand.  M 
of  them  have  been  appointed  to  positioi; 
high  honor  and  responsibility.  Two  now  c 
mand  brigades  in  Kentucky,  several  are  c 
nels,  and  a  greater  number  minors  and  stai 
fleers.  Not  less  than  one  hundred  are  capt 
and  lieutenants.  Of  one  of  the  regiments, 
ery  fleld  officer  and  more  than  half  of  the  c 
pany  officers  have  been  teachers  in  our  pv 
schools.  While  the  people  of  Ohio  may  rej 
in  this  display  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  we  cannot  forget  the  immeasur 
sacriflce  which  it  has  cost  us.  This  genera 
will  pass  away  ere  the  people  of  Ohio  will  c 
to  lament  the  death  of  Lorin  Andrews." 

Mr.  Andrews,  a  devoted  friend  of  com 
schools,  was  President  of  Kenyon  College, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  rais< 
company  and  entered  the  military  servic 
captain,  but  was  soon  appointed  colonel.  \V 
in  Western  Yirginia  he  took  the  camp  fe 
and  soon  after  died. 


Success. — Every  man  must  patiently  bidi 
time.  He  must  wait,  not  in  listless  idlex 
not  in  useless  pastime,  not  in  querulous  d( 
tion,  but  in  constant,  steady  and  cheerful 
deavor,  always  willing,  fulfilling  and  ace 
plishing  his  task,  that  when  the  occasion  coi 
he  may  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  talei 
success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what 
can  do  well,  without  a  thought  of  fame, 
comes  at  all,  it  will  come  because  it  is  deser 
not  because  it  is  sought  after.  It  is  very  in 
creet  and  troublesome  ambition  which  care 
much  about  fame,  about  what  the  world  sa^ 

m 

US,  to  be  always  looking  in  the  face  of  ot 
for  approval,  to  be  always  anxious  about 
effect  of  what  we  do  or  say,  tu  be  always  sh 
ing  to  hear  the  echoes  of  our  own  voices. 


A  beautiful  definition  of  forgiveness  is  thi 
the  deaf  and  dumb  one,  who  defined  it  as  * 
odoT  whicYi  ^o'?iQia  ^\«\d.  'vYi'en.  \T«m.^led  oi 
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Do  we  need  bcKer  teachem  than  wi 
now  !  We  hSTe  tn>D]r  f^nod  Bod  efficient  teacli- 
ta.  We  liBTe  lho»e  vlmlinvi' spent  miiuhtimc 
md  monef  to  qualify  themeelvei  for  the  buii- 
atu  of  teaching.  We  have  those  who  lie  vers- 
(din  tliSBciencf  of  mind,  and  understand  the 
jHiocirlfs  o!  comniuruculiny  knowledge,  and 
whu  nee  succpsiriil  in  ajiplibiioes  lurtho  purpose 
of  bringing  oat  theideasofTouth,  Oumchoola 
ace  baaed  upon  ■yatemati'!  pinna.  Uverj  de- 
psitrnent  is  made  to  sffJrd  fcttliliel  inltable  for 
Itaosn  «ho  attend  them.  \\'6  have  good  text- 
books, fiir  ^vtter  than  -wen  tnjoypil  i  few  yean 
•go.  We  have  good  apparatus  for  illustration, 
u  that  tbe  pupil  i»  made  to  st6,  as  well  aa  hear. 
riurachoal-housesarc  jteneially  good,  and  com- 
lonablT  furnished  with  euilableicalSiand  desks, 
they  are  made  wsrtn  andcomrortsbte  in  win- 
;  ttr.ind  light  and  airy  in  aummer.  These  and 
■my  other  aYiptiitnccs  nrs  in  daily  use  in  our 
choaia.  And  yat,  with  all  theae,  there  seem  to 
It  MeieBetea  somewhere. 

The  pttpila,  in  many  iiislBTicet,  lack  an  inter- 
ftinthpsuhcial.  They 'ail  to  make  advance- 
Mitin  proportion  to  the  adianiageucur  schooU 
Aid.  We«a  therefore  led  lo  inquire,  what 
aiHded  that  we  harenot  already?  Doubtless 
Atciar*  dedcienciesin  some  of  the  items  we 
WTe  enumerated  nbi^ve  but  Wt  arc  disposed  t< 
AaAtbttthe  grand  ton ren  of  the  (litKcully  llep 
•ith  the  parents  ol  the  puptln.  We  would  not 
nn  at  anything  below  perfection  in  school. 
haw  accommodationn,  tnitable  hooka  for  in- 
■•(niction,  nor  in  ncbcol  teachers.  But  while  we 
■rcnsking  noble  and  pTiiE!.ew»rtliy  effort! 
Udimtion,  and  whila  the  teacher  ia  putting 
Imk  bia  beat  efforta,  the  parents  are  remaining 
fuMly  at  borne,  Wc  thcrefurp  tuolc  to  them  to 
M  wist  ia  tbe  reaaon  of  iHia  failure  in  our 
nhHla.  Do  they  know  i  Th<;j  will  saT  per- 
tipt,  that  [heir  children  are  not  learning  much, 
Wdarevcry  ready  to  toncluclF-  that  the  school 
It  good  for  anything.  If  we  aak  them  what 
pMimlar  tba  aehool  fkila  in.iliey  cu^nut  tell. 
IWy  hannevmbeen  toseeihetLchoDl.  If  they 
t,  they  IwTe  not  been  often  enoiij-h  to  get 
MqoaiaMd  witk  iLspUnsandmoveinents.  llit 
UfAfT  toila  OB,  day  after  day  nnd  week  after 
■sek,  and  Ibe  parents  linow  nothing  of  whalis 
■aiBgoniDtheschoDUrooniiexceptiiigubatihe 
fvpHmar  imperfectlyrelate.  If  a  child  ib  r«- 
IMmdfer  misdcmennor,  or  for  imperfect  tecita- 


his  own  rersion  of  the  sfTair,  and  the  parent,  in 
ii\Bny  instances,  receives  a  wrong  tmpreiaion  of 
llieschooltind  Its  teacher.  If  they  were  in  tha 
habit  uf  vt-<iiing  the  school  more  —  I  might  ny 
any  theytvniild  better  underhtand  its  wants 
and  requitemenlF.  If  they  would  visit  tbe 
aehool  iiwouUlch'-erilie  henrt  and  lighten  the 
labors  of  the  weary  and  care- worn  teacher.  And 
not  only  so  ;  they  wonliJ  then  ace  the  wants  of 
their  own  childien.  They  would  know  wheth- 
er their  children  were  well  auppliedwith  booki, 
and  whether  thoy  Were  gpnerally  in  their  elaasta 
at  the  recitation  hour.  They  would  ace  that  it 
makes  n  difference  whether  a  pupil  is  in  hia  claaa 
iVie  proper  time  TO  recite,  and  that  It  !• 
not  profi (utile  to  keep  children  from  school  to 
ind»,  or  to  make  or  receive  visits  from 
playmateaorfmnds  when  ihcTPOuld bemmda 
at  another  time.  We  ask,  wViy  is  it  so  difficult 
to  makesometliildren,  who  jircoalQially  bright 
enough,  remember  a  cmrcction  inthevnrioua 
things  in  which  -they  have  to  bo  corrected  at 
school?  If  parents  could  b«  in  the  school- 
d  witness  the  elTarts  of  a  teacher  to 
ime  bod  habit,  or  impteaa  upon  the 
mind  of  the  child  something  of  importance  in 
his  lessons,  they  wou  see  that  cooperation 
with  the  Icncher  — by  ing  n  few  words  »t 
hotne — would  do  more  than  could  be  done  with- 
out it,  in  weeks,  at  school.  Andbaw  shell  they 
know  what  to  do  unless  they  visit  the  aehool } 
With  what  profit  to  their  children  might  they 
spend  B  few  minutes  each  day  in  talking  with 
them  ?  Not  to  do  the  work  of  the  teacher,  but 
to  encourage  and  animaie  the  cliild.  Whatex- 
cuse  can  possibly  be  gi>->'i^  for  not  visiting  tbe 
school }  Whose  aie  xhe^':  tliildren  being  train- 
ed for  life  and  its  great  tcfponsi bit! ties  }  How 
many  uf  luuknow  whether  those,  who  are  dai- 
ly molding  and  fashioning  the  mind  of  your 
child,  are  of  the  right  stamp }  Who,  we  might 
reasonably  ask,  ought  tu  fi;el  most  Interested  In 
the  mental  and  moral  tuliuii;  o(  your  children ! 
^V  ho  «^bibils  tlie  most  inteicet,  the  parent  or 
teacher  WhatarethefacUtnlheCaae  There 
\s  no  Bdbject  before  the  community  in  which 
parents  ou-iht  to  I'eel  to  deeply  concerned,  and 
□  I'  whii:h  they  generally  know  ao  little,  aa  the 
affairs  itiside  of  the  echool-room.  ^Yherover 
there  is  a  good  school,  one  well  supplied  with 
every  facility  for  carrying  it  on  well,  it  has  been 
fought  for,  inch  by  inch,  by  a  few  who  were  In- 
terested in  schools. 

Uoat  of  the  trouble  \tx  ic^ioiAa,  vnw&i  ttcjini 
'enlorcjng  dUcipUne,  l«  okv&s  to  <hel»A  '^tt* 
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parents  do  not  yisit  the  school.  A  prominent 
reason  -why  children  are  frequently  dissatisfied 
with  the  teacher  and  the  school,  is  because  they 
are  able  to  represent  matters  just  as  they  please 
to  their  parents.  They  give  their  own  coloring 
to  the  affair,  and  the  parents  feel  like  severely 
reprimanding  the  teacher,  accusing  him  of  all 
manner  of  unfairness  with  thsir  children.  They 
could  not  often  do  this  if  their  parents  were  ac- 
quainted with  affairs  in  school.  Now  what 
shali  be  done  to  reach  this  great  difficulty  which 
we  have  shown  to  exist  ?  To  whom  shall  we 
look  for  assistance  }  As  teachers  we  must  de- 
vise some  plan  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  pa- 
rents on  this  point.  We  must  not  blame  them 
too  much  for  their  present  ideas  until  we  have 
tried  to  give  them  better  ones.  Let  us,  then, 
enlist  such  as  are  interested  in  schools,  and  hold 
meetings  for  friendly  discussion  on  the  various 
copies  relating  to  schools.  I^t  us  invite  the  pa- 
rents again  and  again,  if  necessary,  to  come  out 
and  hear,  and  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Let 
us  have  leeCures  on  education.  And  in  fact  use 
any  and  every  proper  means  within  our  reach 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  school  matters. 

Bl&MINGHAM. 


For  the  Schoolmmiter. 
Physical  Science. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  pince,  that  physical  cul- 
ture was  thought  to  constitute  a  part  of  an  ed- 
ucation. We  are  sorry  to  f>ay,  that  there  are 
many  at  the  present  day  who  hold  to  the  same 
idea,  and  who  look  upon  its  teachers  as  pugi- 
lists, and  an  institution  of  physical  instruction 
as  a  sort  of  second  class  circus.  We  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  these  opposing  characters 
and  with  ignorance  until  the  state  of  education 
becomes  what  it  should  be.  It  Is  a  mistaken 
notion  that  children  are  bom  into  the  world  to 
go  to  school,  or  that  the  most  perfect  lessons  of 
life  are  learned  in  the  monotonous  drill  of  the 
study-room.  It  is  an  antiquated  notion  that 
the  three  golden  rules  of  the  old  red  school- 
house —  "reading,  writing  and  ciphering"  — 
constitute  an  education. 

Education  is  development  —  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human 
body  to  its  greatest  strength  and  highest  beauty. 
Some  do  say,  **  Leave  children  to  follow  their 
own  inclination  in  plays  and  sports  and  they 
will  have  physical  exercise  enough."  No  one 
will  doubt  that  children,  in  general,  have  exer- 

cue  enough,  hut  it  not  alwajn  of  that  kind  that ^ ,  ^ ^ , 

^'res  correct  development  tq  ^f  bQdj,  ftndlayi>)(i^Oini  onXy  Vy  ^«w%\otki«s« 


the  foundation  for  a  strong  constitution.  Sure 
ly  the  tree  or  plant  will  grow  if  left  to  nature 
but  we  only  see  them  in  beauty  and  perfectioi 
when  trained  by  the  culturist.  It  is  so  wit] 
children,  they  will  grow  and  have  a  body  u 
some  shape,  but  we  can  only  see  it  as  it  shonl( 
be  when  trained  by  physical  culture. 

In  mental  culture  we  recognize  the  great  la^ 
of  nature,  that  no  perfection  is  attained  with 
out  repeated  and  systematic  effort.  Mental  cul 
ture  of  the  severest  kind  is  practiced  during  tei 
or  fifteen  years  of  early  life.  Strength,  readi 
ness  and  quickness  are  the  results ;  but  leave  th 
mind  to  its  own  aimless  action  and  its  strengtl 
all  runs  to  waste.  The  same  law  applies  to  th 
muscuiar  system ;  yet  the  boy  is  sent  to  school 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  to  have  his  heat 
stuffed  with  book-knowledge  that  will  be  o 
about  as  much  service  to  him  as  it  would  to  ; 
corpse.  Any  body  will  tell  you  that  soum 
health  and  power  of  endurance  are  quite  as  ne 
cessary  to  success  as  quickness  in  ma  thematic 
or  skill  in  the  use  of  language. 

What  father  is  there  who  would  not  rathe 
have  his  son  active,  self-reliant,  strong,  sn( 
proud  of  his  strength,  even  if  he  knows  a  fei 
pages  less  of  a  few  books,  than  to  see  him  with 
deformed  body,  pale  face  and  a  constitution  no 
as  strong  as  a  child  nix  months  old?  What  a  mor 
graceful  appearance  would  many  of  our  youi^ 
men  make  if  it  was  natural  for  them  to  walk  ii 
that  erect  position,  made  so  by  physical  exex 
cise,  instead  of  shoulder  braces  or  an  injectio; 
of  the  back-bone,  and  would  not  the  young  la 
dies  increase  their  charms,  while  they  did  thei 
value,  if  they  would  make  their  cheeks  rosy  an 
chests  full  by  physical  culture,  instead  of  pair 
and  cotton  !  Many  of  our  young  ladies  prid 
themselves  upon  their  delicate  form, pale  face  an 
wliite  livered  constitution.  There  is  a  close  ri 
semblsnce  between  the  young  lady  of  the  prei 
ent  day,  when  arrayed  for  the  ball-room  or  mti 
riage  feast,  and  the  one  arrayed  for  the  tomb. 

The  fact  is,  too  many  of  the  little  misses  ai 
never  girls ;  —  they  are  simply  little  old  ladie 
who  never  romp,  never  play,  nor  ever  do  an 
thing  that  will  tend  to  make  them  as  they  shoal 
be. 

Just  so  long  as  parents  will  allow  their  litt 
daughters'  time  to  be  monopolized  in  drummix 
on  the  piano  forte,  or  pondering  over  some  us( 
less  book,  when  they  should  be  engaged  in  son 
physical  exercise,  just  so  long  shall  we  look  u] 
on  a  sickly,  puny  race,  whose  existence  wUl  I 
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Behold,  abroad 
In  •ammer-noon  recess,  what  happier  sight ! 
The  glowing  children,  with  their  laughter  loud 
Startle  the  scented  air :  and  games  begin, 
Onlj  to  end  what  time  the  bell  recalls. 
How  the  glad  foliage  rustles  overhead, 
Ai  if  the  angels  hovered  listening  there. 
Watching  the  innocent  pastimes,  like  to  that 
In  purity  which  cheer  celestial  groves ! 
The  hour  goes  by,  and  still  the  urchins  play ;  — 
Another  hour,  and  still  another  flies. 
Until  they  deem  a  holiday  is  given. 
And  peering  oft  where,  leaning  on  his  desk, 
The  master  htlds  his  wonted  rest,  they  turn 
And  look  with  wonder  in  each  other's  eyes, 
And  then  renew  their  games !     Dear  hearts,  play, 
Yoor  laughter  can  not  break  his  slumber  now  ! 
Hii  hand  of  dust  shall  no  more  wake  the  bell ; 
The  weary  master  takes  recess  in  heaven  ! 


'Writing  for  Otaildren. 


It  may  be  aafelj  assumed  that  an  intelligent 
child  will  understand  any  narratiTe  or  didactic 
effusion  which  an  ordinary  grown  person  can. 
Abstract  ideas  children  cannot  master ;  in  which 
Rtpeet,  again,  there  is  but  little  difference  be- 
tween them  and  all  the  adult  world,  except  with 
the  rare  few.  For  men  who  are  intelligent  and 
mtdligible  in  abstract  thought,  are  full  as  rare 
at  ports,  artists,  or  other  men  of  genius. 

The  clear  style  of  Addison  is  a  model  for  ju- 
Tcnile  writing.     Neither  are  children  so  yery 
iatdtsted  in  childish  things  that  they  require 
those  who  senre  them  to  write  down  to  their 
W^    On  the  contrary,  children  aspire.    They 
■learious  of  grown-up  knowledge.    The  nar- 
iilifas  which  missionaries  send  home ;  the  ac- 
coiBts  which  travellers  gfve  of  their  sights  and 
ciperiences ;  the  narrative  of  any  series  of  events 
that  would  interest  the  parents,  will  interest 
the  children.    As  a  general  rule  that  is  the  best 
vriting  for  children  which,  being  read  aloud  in 
Che  fiunily,  is  found  to  be  most  interesting  to 
ths  parents  and  grown-up  children.     The  Pil- 
9rm*t  Proven  is  the  best  child's  book  that  was 
tftr  written,  except  the  narrative  books  of  the 
Bible.    Robimon  Crutoe  brings  together  the  old 
mm  and  the  ehild  on  his  kuee  in  one  like  inter- 
est.   Scott's  poems  belong  to  the  child's  library, 
because  they  were  written  to  the  sensuous  and 
practical  imagination  of  men. 

The  art  of  writing  for  children  lies  first  in  the 
nigeeu  idaeted,  and  next  in  forgetting  that 
^SbmeiMMmmnifymgetyle  afJitentare  —  wliioh, ' 


aiming  to  be  childlike,  succeeds  only  in  being ' 
childish.    The  true  art  consists  in  writing  man- 
ly things  In  manly  English. 

It  is  true  that  much  juvenile  literature  that 
has  established  its  credit,  is  clothed  in  what 
may  be  called  nursery  style.  But  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  its  diluted  English,  and  not 
in  consequence  of  it.  That  must  be  excellent 
material,  and  very  happily  conceived,  that  can 
maintain  itself  long  in  juvenile  English. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  begin  early  to  give 
to  children  a  good  tasce  and  a  sound  judgment 
in  literary  matters,  as  to  begin  early  with  any 
other  part  of  their  training.  School  libraries 
and  religious  juvenile  books  need  sifting,  not 
simply  because  a  literary  nutsery  patois  is  ridi- 
culous, but  because  it  is  mischievous.  It  cor- 
rupts the  taste  and  misleads  the  judgment  at  the 
most  important  period  of  life. 

In  a  nation  that  demands  so  much  of  its  citi- 
zens, in  which  all  are  expected  to  become  read- 
ers and,  to  some  extent,  writers  or  speakers,  is 
it  of  no  consequence  what  is  the  literary  char- 
acter of  those  books  through  which  children 
first  form  their  tastes  ?  The  mortuary  reports 
speak  of  numbers  of  children  annually  dying 
from  water  on  the  brain.  Milk-and-water  on 
the  brain  is  even  worse,  for  the  children  don't 
die. — Exchange. 


Wheat  a  Weed. — It  has  long  been  suspect- 
ed that  the  cereal  grains  are  but  cultivated  ex- 
amples of  wild  cereal  grasses  —  that  were  not 
created  as  com,  but  that  they  have  been  im- 
proved by  culture  into  their  present  condition. 
This  supposition  was  confirmed  by  M.  Fabre,  of 
Adge,  in  the  South  of  France,  who,  in  1838, 
sowed  some  grains  of  the  JJSgiiopi  ovata,  a  com- 
mon cereal  grass,  and,  by  successive  sowings  in 
the  garden  soil,  produced,  in  1846,  crops  of  real 
wheat  as  fine  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. This  experiment  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  professor  of  geology  and  botany  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College  and  the  grass  is 
gradually  undergoing  the  same  transformation 
into  the  true  cereal  grain. — Once  a  Week, 


Ws  lately  picked  up  the  following  memoran- 
da, which  we  saw  dropped  by  a  young  lady  at- 
tired in  an  elegant  velvet  talma,  an  exquisite 
Honiton  collar,  a  white  hat  and  plume,  and  a 
painfully  brilliant  silk  dress,  with  exaggerated 
fiounoes :  <*  I  must  gat  %  yvAi,  ^axOuisX^  ^Vx^^ 
Bronn Hom,  XjOBe*  SYk7xcim«i«^  lL\)^xAr— ^ 
York  Paper* 
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fflfittcational   Intelligence* 


CoMHUXiCATloxs  for  thU  Department  should  be  md- 
dresied  to  the  Pdblishbrs  of  Thb  ScnooLMASTim, 
ProTidence. 


Bhode  Island  Ini^  itute  of  Instraotion. 


ANNUAL  -lEETINO. 


Friday,  January  31,  1862. 

A  large  number  of  teachers  assembled  in  our  city, 
on  Friday,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  upon  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above 
named  important  educational  organization. 

The  opening  session  was  held  Friday  afternoon  in  the 
▼estry  of  the  Beneficent  Congregational  Church, 
which  was  completely  filled  by  a  large  congregation. 

At  three  o*clock  the  Institute  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Ladd,  of  Providence. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  tJie  Rev.  A.  H.  Clapp,  who 
also  made  an  appropriate  address,  extending  to  the 
teachers  present  his  cordial  welcome  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  which  they  were  assembled,  and  expressing 
his  sympathy  with  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
professional  labors. 

The  President,  after 'a  few  remarks  introductory  to 
the  exercises,  announced  as  the  question  for  discus- 
sion the  following:  **What  is  good  discipline  in 
school,  and  how  may  it  be  best  maintained?" 

The  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Willard,  of  Warwick,  opened 
the  discussion.  He  illustrated  the  meaning  of  good 
discipline  in  school  by  a  reference  to  the  essentials  of 
military  discipline.  A  good  commander  is  one  who 
understands  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  makes 
his  will  understood  and  obeyed  in  all  the  sphere  over 
which  he  is  called  to  preside. 

Mr.  W.  was  followed  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Cady,  of  War- 
ren. He  argued  that  a  teacher  should  make  every 
scholar  feel  that  his  teacher  is  his  friend. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Mo  wry  illustrated  the  difference  be- 
tween obtaining  good  order  and  maihtaining  it.  Cor- 
poreal punishment  must  be  rasorted  to  in  extreme 
cases.    Public  reprimands  should  never  be  inflicted. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Ladd  illustrated  the  advantages  of  lead- 
ing children  rather  than  driving  them.  The  teacher 
muBt  give  his  pupils  something  to  do  in  which  their 
hearts  will  be  engaged. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  T.  Day  made  some  valuable  re- 
marks in  elucidation  of  the  subject  His  ideal  of 
good  government  in  a  teacher,  was  thorough  self- 
government.  He  must  carry  the  judgment  and  the 
conscience  of  his  pupil  with  him. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Talcott,  of  the  Providence  Reform 
School,  closed  the  debate  with  some  practical  sugges- 
tions eliciting  the  results  of  a  wide  and  valuable  ex- 
perience. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  nominate  officers  fbr  the  ensuing  year: 

Mr,  A,  J.  MazicbeBtar  of  Pkt>y]deii«e ;  Bey.  Geo.  A. 
nWut/,  of  WMTwicki  Mmbo.  B.  V.  CWJup,  flf  Oo- 


ventry,  J^.  W.  DeMunxi,  of  ProvideDce,  and  I.  F.  Ca- 
dy, of  Warren. 

At  4  1-2  o'clock  the  Recording  Secretary  read  his 
annual  report 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  read  and  referrad 
to  the  following  gentlemen  as  an  auditing  oommittee: 
A.  W.  Godding  and  F.  B.  Snow. 

The  following  list  of  officers  was  reported  by  tki 
nominating  committee, and  unanimously  elected: 

Prtndent — J.  J.  I^dd,  Esq.,  of  Providence. 

Vice  Preddenis—Wm.  A.  Mowry,  of  Providence; 
Joshua  Kendall,  of  Bristol;  A.  A.  Gamwell,  ofPnv 
vidence;  Samuel  Austin,  of  Providence;  Rev.  Geo. 
A.  WillaM,  of  Warwick. 

Recording  Secretary— T.  B.  Snow,  ff  Providence. 

CorretjKmding  Secretary — A.  W.  Godding,  of  Pr^ 
vidence. 

Treasurer — ^N.  W.  De  Munn,  of  Providence. 

Director*— I.  F.  Cady,  of  Warren;  Rev.  E.  M. 
Stone,  of  Providence ;  M.  S.  Greene,  of  Westerly; 
Prof.  Jos.  A.  Eastman,  of  East  Greenwich ;  Howard 
M.  Rice,  of  Woonsocket. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  Snow,  tendered  hii 
resignation  of  that  office,  and  A.  C.  Robbins,  Esq.,  of 
Providence,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Rev.  John  R.  Boyden,  of  Woonsocket,  and  J.  H. 
Tefilt,  of  South  Kingstown,  were  added  to  the  list  of 
Vice  Presidents. 

Thomas  Davis  and  F.  B.  Snow,  of  Providence, 
were  added  to  the  list  of  Directors. 

Evening. 
The  lecture  last  evening,  delivered  before  the  In- 
stitute by  the  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  was  a  charmii^ 
literary  feast,  enriched  by  pertinent  counsel  and  en- 
livened by  poetic  beauties.  It  is  seldom  that  an  an- 
dience  is  regaled  by  the  presentation  of  tctah  and 
sparkling  thoughts  so  exquisitely  adorned  by  all  the 
graces  of  style  tJiat  a  cultivated  imagination  can  im- 
part Want  of  room  compels  us  to  omit  many  of  ill 
more  flowery  and  highly-wrought  passages,  mlthouf^ 
we  do  not  know  what  more  acceptable  matter  m 
could  place  betbre  our  readers. 


LECTURE  OP  REV.  MR.  WRtTIKO. 

I  am  aware,  dear  friends,  how  sorely  belectnred, 
beschooled  and  painfully  admonished  you  who  are 
blessing  the  world  by  the  good  work  of  school-keep- 
ing are.  I  do  know  how  District  School  Committee- 
men, in  blue  frocks  and  quite  skyey  opinions,  bestow 
on  the  masters  and  ma'ams  a  piece  of  their  minds  now 
and  then,  and  how  such  Committees  sometimes  roagt- 
nify  their  office  by  extemporizing  most  impracticable 
pieces  of  advice,  perhaps  on  the  last  half  day  of  die 
school,  and  then  in  Institutes  and  Aiwociationa.  Bat 
now,  I  have  not  come  to  add  my  mite  to  all  this  leani' 
ing  already  bestowed  on  you.  But,  like  a  school 
child,  let  out  for  a  run  over  the  hills  and  pastons, 
coming  back  with  hat  or  apron  full  of  butteroops  and 
honeysuckles,  and  face  all  aglow  with  the  ramble,  I 
come  before  you  with  this  rery  simple  and  baafatal 
tbraae: 
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n  COMFOBT8  AXP  PliSASfrBKS  OF  SOHOOL-K£KPIMQ. 

Consider  first:  Th€  eomtmuanee  of  pencmal  ffotiik- 
Imu  to  ike  teacher.  latioiAcy  with  childhood  per- 
tnates  yoothftilnesa  in  modea  of  thought,  of  ex- 
etaaon  and  of  action.  The  fteah  hues  of  young 
i  color  the  character  ail  through  in  a  genoine 
srty  teacher.  The  spirit  of  flexibility  and  beauty 
youth  £Mhion  and  inrest  one  Who  consorts  with 
)8e  ftill  of  them.  Intimacy  with  erer  exhaling 
ild  vitality  perpetoates  and  prolongs  the  youthful- 
»  of  a  teacher.    The  bard  of  Scotland  finely  said : 

"  He  in  his  ebildren  lived  a  second  lile." 

evoy  sympathetic,  devoted  teacher,  lives  over 
i  over  again  the  days  of  personal  youth  by  living 
1  fteling  with  the  young  pupils  in  his  care.  What, 
I  all  day  in  Solomon's  garden,  and  not  have  the 
nnents  smell  of  spikenard,  cassia  and  thyme !    No 

•  the  sweet  fragrances  of  blooming  childhood  who 
ten  with  his  whole  soul  mto  the  daily  duties  of  his 
looi. 

nrhoever  would  move  others,  must  cast  himself 
o  their  condition,  and  then  his  impulse,  ardor,  aim, 
their  impulse,  ardor  and  aim.  As  the  bee  gets 
0  the  flower  to  suck  honey  out  of  it,  so  the  honey 
diildhood  is  gotten  only  by  going  into  the  heart 

•  not  carried  on  the  outside. 

inother  of  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  school- 
eping  is  tkepoeitive  becuUy  of  childhood.  The  high- 
finest  beauty  of  form,  of  gesture,  of  impulse,  and 
ea  too  of  visible  moral  nature,  is  to  be  discerned 
MQg  the  unschooled  and  spontaneous  pranks  of  the 
lool-room.  It  is  a  species  of  studio  full  of  very  in- 
■triois  artists,  only  instead  of  marble  and  pig- 
■ta,  and  chisels  and  canvass,  you  have  ruddy  and 
■pled  faces,  and  swimming  eyes,  and  passion 
i^hn,  attitudes,  grimaces,  expressions  and  forms. 
TIk  k^^best  art  is  far  below  a  fiurly-featured  child, 
r  Divine  skill  made  the  face  and  human  art  the  pic- 
m.  What  famed  group  of  statuary  or  priceless 
OiliBg  ventures  to  be  childless?  Cupid,  the  wing- 
ibsf,  IB  the  esthetic  partner  of  Venus — the  amor 
hL  Art  dies  of  barrenness  when  children  are  de- 
led it  Niobe,  Laocoon,  RaphaePs  great  Madonna, 
Imost  fledged  with  cherubs,  no  less  than  the  great 
and  <»ations  of  choicest  genius,  all  fall  fh>m 
aiiection  when  the  little  children  are  left  out 
iedor  and  Andromache,  ^neas  and  the  boy  Asca- 
iaa,Badiel  and  Mary  the  Viigin,  who  are  all  these 
if  you  rob  them  of  the  children  entwined 


Uti  this  great  field  of  Art  surrounds  every  teacher. 
aiil^,  sorpassing  chisel  or  pencil,  awaits  every  turn 
the  discerning  eye,  and  radiates  from  busy  glances 
healthy  children.  But  richer  than  forms  are  the 
;uBS  of  mind.;  less  visible,  but  more  enchanting. 
te  bntiier*8  bravery,  the  sister's  tenderness,  the 
qr  and  the  fire  of  the  passions,  the  passages  be- 
tea  affection  and  selfishness,  the  noble  and  the 
vn,  the  fssointe  and  the  timid,  the  love  and  the 


In  themoral  part,  too,  what  refrediing  relieft  attend 
your  way— what  beauty  of  impulse  as  between  wrong 
and  right,  what  purity  of  judgment,  what  sweetness 
of  piety  often  perfumes  the  village  and  the  city  school. 
Sadly  we  quote  from  Bishop  Erie,  who  said  of  chil- 
dren, **  The  older  he  grows  he  is  a  star  lower  from 
Grod.  He  is  the  Qhristian*8  example,  the  old  man's 
relapse.  The  one  imitates  his  pureness,  the  oUier  falls 
into  his  simplicity." 

The  third  source  of  comfort  and  pleasure  in  school 
keeping  is.  The  pleating  incidents  of  the  school  room. 
Every  day  has  its  food  for  smiles.  Tears  indeed  only 
annoint  young  eyes  for  laughter.  Many  a  young  foible 
is  better  smiled  than  scolded  at.  To  know  how  much 
and  when  to  laugh  is  a  g^reat  talent  for  the  teacher. 
It  were  a  greater  addition  for  many  in  the  work  than 
an  added  quarter  at  the  Academy  would  be.  The 
witchery  of  fun  bubbling  up  in  a  sprightly  child  must 
not  be  scowled  back,  nor  its  warm  currents  smitten  by 
an  Arctic  aic  His  life  is  hid  in  them.  Quenching  them 
quenches  thought  These  bursts  of  mirth  are  often 
but  restless  rills  trickling  down  the  swells  of  noble 
lofty  natures,  mimic  engineers  sent  out  by  nature  to 
trace  channels  for  riper  days  to  be  filled  with  the 
sounding  waters  of  eloquence,  poetry  and  history. 

Kindly  recognition  always  stirs  generous  and  noble 
natures,  while  unfeeling,  deprecatory  spuming  only 
provokes  and  disenergizes  the  pupil. 

Impulse,  motive-power  to  application,  is  the  inces- 
sant demand  of  every  good  schoolmaster.  This  often 
comes,  as  in  chemical  mixtures,  from  naturally  oppo- 
site substances.  All  smile  or  all  firown,  like  all  alkali, 
or  all  acid,  will  only  harden  and  stupify.  Put  them 
skillfully  together,  and  what  a  storm  of  life. 

Do  bathe  your  tired  brows, now  and  then,  in  streams 
of  flowing  mirth.  It  is  only  a  perquisite  of  your 
oflic^.  "  A  merry  heart  maketh  a  glad  countenance," 
saith  the  Scripture;  and  of  all  curatives  for  the  weary- 
ing and  stiffening  toils  of  the  school-room,  that  kind 
of  relaxation  gotten  only  by  playing  child  and  being 
man  is  th*i  surest. 

A  painting  much  told  of  by  visitors  in  the  royal 
gallery  at  Berlin  pictures  a  lake  whose  waters  re- 
touched poor,  faded,  wasted  humanity,  with  the  bloom 
and  beauty  of  youth.  The  artist  was  in  our  track  of 
thought  when  he  set  the  group  of  soured,  shrivelled, 
pickle-fed  women  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
smiling,  exulting,  joyous  old  girU^  just  waded 
through  the  magic  waters.  Now  just  such  a  mar- 
vellous lake  is  somewhere  in  every  school-room.  Do 
plunge  in,  now  and  then,  dear  teacher,  and  rinse  out 
the  wrinkles  and  acid  sobriety. 

"  Why  should  a  man  whoso  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire,  cut  in  alabaster?" 

An  eye,  and  what  is  more,  a  heart  for  the  pleasing 
touches  of  the  school  room,  softens  the  labor  and  en- 
riches the  whole  nature  of  the  laborer.  The  play 
well  exhorts  any  in  this  service 

'To  firame  your  mind  for  mixth  ani^  mttn^sawB^ 


Vyjhii^iit  JBOMBint  combinationj  $ud  ontliaM/    WhiehbartathoiuaikdhmBAiik4\ram^'Ba'\&Sb:^ 


■p.«V4P/m^:^iiMka&*>'>  tjjr^ 


\WxMKf  fiyailh  nimmjiaWiE  ^infi\m^ApBaxtt3^"ta 
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hj  nj'mg  he  at\tijtmbortiI,  No  dolt  radall.no 
psu  so  tmply,  but  out  of  Uicm  he  would  g«t  some 
nvinuo  to  amuae,  or  inBtrucl  or  nfrerb  hiniiclf. 
Oughchc  not  Id  ktvt  been  Uie  School  Comniiuioner 
Tar  CbriXendom  ?  'Tis  Ibe  ungnent  to  lift's  best  ma- 
ctuDeiT  eveiywbere.  The  old  mug  tiagi — 
"Jogon!  JoKon!  Ihe fimt-ptth  wiy 

AndulmbLf  leip  thoatlle— *: 

A  merry  Leart  goei  ill  ths  day, 

Yonr  nUI  tfroi  in  ■  milc—i." 

A  final  scarce  of  pleasars  amid  ths  leachcr'i  taslu 
li  the  realm  of  Iltpt  mlkich  tarromub  trtry  chUiTi  w 
■iiUnct.  The  oxquinile  poetic  conception  of  Venui 
ruing  (hnu  the  sea,  veiled  in  miiti,  is  an  apt  itnage 
-or  ereiy  cbild-lifo  M  (bund  in  the  achool-room.  It  i> 
an  Aphrodite  in  >  robs  of  mists  and  Ualf-radiant  ts- 
peetations;  and  nho  can  tail  that  when  the  veil  is 
unwoven  by  the  sun's  fall  beam),  a  God-tjke  flgurt, 
aGod-lIliebeingaballnotbe  left!  The  hopes  and 
poBsibilitiea  encompOHing  every  human  life  at  the 
outset,  endow  it  with  a  conseqoence  which  si.onld  be- 
stir OUT  deepest  inlerest.  The  bufy  pralller  and  the 
droning,  silent  child,  who  hangs  so  heavily  upou 
Tvur  soilod  robes  to-day,  may  be  a  bundle  of  bright 
prospects  and  real  successes,  whicli,  ten  or  twenty 
years  hence,  you  may  rejoice  to  sun  yuur  worn  and 
ttilfened  limbs  among. 

If  any  enhancements  of  interest  were  needed  or 
nere  possible  in  this  great,  joyiul,  solemn  mifslan  in 
your  hand,  aglancD  toward  the  eternal  future — (he 
)klhoni1«sB  nebulv,  the  measnTsleaa  life  to  come, 
which  overhangs  thee  aud  th<r  puplbi,  will  yield  it. 
An  oldphitasopbertuiHhttbat  darkness  came  fhim 
"  ceitain  stars  wjlh  Itntbrificm — dork  rays,  which 
shed  out  darkness  as  other  stars  do  light."  We  smile 
*t  the  ignorant  conceit.  Vet,  Ibongh  so  ihlse  in  phi- 
losophy, it  is  feacfUly  true  In  morals.  The  stars 
planted  in  the  moral  Urmament  of,  ata* !  how  many 
pteclons  youtli.  do  "  ray  out  darkness  as  other  stars 
doligbt."  Oh, to  keep  such  orbs  of  darkness  from 
the  sky  and  phint  in  their  place  the  orbs  with  lustre 
no  timesbail  dim,  which  shall  go  on  shining  more  and 
-more  (brough  the  etarmkt  years,  fed  by  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness — con  any  juy,  any  earthly  delight  ex- 
ceed tbal?  liany  toil,  any  care  loo  costly?  Sucha 
iTork,  con  it  be  olher  thin  a  perennial  Joy  and  reftcsh- 
jng  pleasure  to  all  engaging  in  it. 

After  passing  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lec- 
turer, the  nieeling  immcdiolely  adjourned. 

SeTOND  DaT — SATCRB.tV. 

The  exercise*  this  morning  were  opened  with  pray- 
er by  Rer.  E.  \V.  Stone,  of  Providence. 

A  choir  of  about  flftr  young  ladies  fhimihe  Provi- 
dence High  School  contributed  vciy  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  (be  occasion  by  a  pleasing  exhibition  of  the 
excellent  vocal  culture  obtained  in  our  public  schools. 
The  musical  exercises  were  under  the  directjon  of 
Hr,  Selh  Sumner,  who  has  charge  of  this  important 
e/e/MraueoI  o/'puU/c  insf ruction  id  this  city. 
Mr.  If.  W.  DeUaan,  of  Ibe  Beotdt  atn«t  Grammar 


School,     Providence,    illustrated    some     impmmJ 
raetliods  of  teaching  arithmetic  by  (he  perforuionn  J 

remarkably  intelligeni  class  of  some  thirty  ysmij 

pupils  trained  by  Iiimself.    They  executed  aririKf 

of  Protean  feala,  illustrating  the  carious  lavs  of  IW 

and  novel    properties  of  numben.      TitJ, 

lo  the  admiration  of  the  audience,  solved  nt 

tost  pTomptnesB,  problems  that  would  iisfl 

pu  tried  many  older  mathemalicioas. 

Ac  11  o'clock  a  valuable  lecture  opoa  elocothii  nl 
vocal  {cymnostics  was  delivered  by  Lewis  Havsti 
Esq.,  of  Boston.  He  explained  (he  atnutunof(t« 
vocal  oilcans,  pointed  out  prevalent  defects  is  thiif 
mauogement,  and  gave  concise  rule*  tor  traininf  ai 
cultivaliug  them. 

The  following  gentlemen  wen  appointed  (a  R|mI 
a  plan  tbr  continuing  the  Kkiiuis  Islash  ScboW' 
bastkk:  Messrs.  I.  F.  Cady,  of  Warren:  W.  A- 
Mowry,  of  Providence;  A.  J.  llanche«(er,  of  hstr 
dence:  Jmhua  Kendall,  of  Bristol:  and  Rev.  Gm|> 
A.  Willard,  of  Warwick. 

ArriRSCMUi. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Institute  Saturday  tf 
lemoon,  the  room  was  crowded  In  every  port.  TU 
Hrst  exercise  was  an  exhibition  of  (he  gratnmi&ll 
pmllciency  of  a  class  from  Ihe  Prospect  street  GrM* 
msr  School,  inslructid  by  A.  .1.  HanclieXet,  t^ 
Thepromptness  and  accuracy  of  tbe  scholars  m  U* 
parsing  and  analysis  of  the  sentences  given  thM 
showed  that  they  had  received  splendid  (faining  all 
really  understood  tbe  nature  of  the  principle*  Itf 
were  called  upon  to  apply. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Hawrj-,  of  Providence,  H.  M.  BO, 
of  Woonsockcl  and  D.  R.  Adams,  of  CentrerflK 
were  appointed  a  Buslnen  Committee. 

Tbe  Commlltec  appointed  on  the  Rhode  Idol' 
St^irooLXASTEn,  raportfdaiecammeDdation  that  da 
publication  be  continued  under  its  present  geuiirf 
auspices,  and  that  apettnanentconinilt(eebe  appoiilt> 
ed  lo  superintend  the  same,  and  make  such  amag>' 
mcDls  and  changes  as  they  may  deem  necessaiy  t* 
its  continued  cfKciency  and  success.  The  reportwM 
adopted,  and  Messrs.  Mowry.  DeMunn,  UanehsrtV 
and  Snow  were  appointed  such  committee. 

The  Institute  then  listened  with  interest  te  explf 
nations  by  Mr.  George  Palmer,  of  his  chart  ofEa- 
gliih  History, 

Mr.  Samuel  Austin,  of  Providence,  nffervd  the  M- 

WiiKKKAS.  We  ha%-e  received  iafi>rmatlan  ef  « 
moreraent  towards  plepariog  some  monnment  of  da 
lifr  and  labors  ufonrhonocvd  and  sncwssM  caafr 
jutor,the  lal«  Dana  P.  Colhom,  Prindpal  rfAt 
Rhode  Island  SUte  Normal  School :  theiefofc 

Rttoleed,  That  this  Institute,  in  appredaHon  offti 
value  of  bis  services,  aulhorim  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  Uke  such  action  on  this  subject  as  thcymV 
ixpedlcDt. 


The 


of  tb 


1  businesi 
resolution 
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XrouBg  Schootiin  thkdtjiffiardschMriDgeviiliiiicE 
ti  tbeii-  tdaplalioa  to  Uie  noeda  oF  chUdten  and  joulh 
!■  OUT  citie*  aod  attaDbctimng  vills^s,  and  tliit  (he 
wecaa*Ail  nanlli  thej  have  deTtloped  Hnnant  Che 
■III III  Inn  of  umihu'  Mhoili  in  d]  the  tnnrna  md  vil- 
tiff  at  tbe  State  where  Ihej  an  not  yet  citabtubed. 
Adcplcd. 

The  (ubjact  of  the  daties  uf  leuhers  to  their  coun. 
trf  at  the  preseDt  time  wu  then  introduced,  and  t 
*«y  effectiTe  addreu  made  by  J.  L.  Bodfith,  of  the 
C.  S.  Flagihip  Uont«omei7,  foniierly  a  Rhode  Iilaai) 
111  III  I  Beuurks  of  a  patiiatic  character  were  (Ixo 
^Mle  bjtbe  President,  Hr.  S.  A.  Potter,  of  Pnvi- 
dvcc  1  J.  H.  Teft,  of  Kiogiton ;  and  J.  T.  Edwards, 
«f  Eait  Greenwich. 

The  ftllowmg  lenlimeiit,  propoied  by  Mr.  Edwardi, 
m*  adopted  1^  tie  Iiutilate,  tha  vote  being  taken 
kfrinng: 

BmauttoAtgaIlmtBumiiie,iino/]tltB(U  !iiand. 


readincH  to  engage  in  it  with  bia  whole  heart.  Tbil 
rill  be  the  feeling  with  which  teachers  will  lesro  tiM 
leeting  to-day.  We  shall  experience  great  advan- 
>gB  daringthe  coming  year  fhim  the  iturit  that  onr 
imaent  UKmbliog  hai  excited  and  cultivated. 

We  never  attend  a  meeting  like  this  withont  in- 
:orpaniing  into  curown  melhodi  of  teaching  iwnie' 
thing  (uggeiled  by  the  lecture)  uid  exercitu  which 
ava  heard,  without  finding  some  defects  which 
.n  remedy.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  aource  of  light 
and  inproremenl  to  every  teacher,  no  matter  hoif 
Dgh  his  experience.  He  who  is  engaged  in  Ihli 
will  never  regret  seeking  inch  opportunities  a* 
a  mingle  with  other  teachen,  get  enconragcment 
sympathy,  and  compare  notes  reipediog  the 
management  of  clanKB.  Kvery  teacher  thould  go 
away  with  a  determination  to  sustain,  to  attend  and 
oHE  by  every  subncqneni   meeting  of  the   InstJ- 


Tbe  Committee  on  Rcsalulions  reported  the  follow- 
iag,  which  were  adupted : 

Baolrtd,  That  in  the  large  attendance  anil  in- 
ooued  interest  of  thopmecnt  meeting,  both  on  the 
^tt  of  tcachcTB  and  the  community  in  general,  wc 
acsgniie  a  healthful  pnblic  sentiment  and  n  higbei 
^fredation  of  the  importance  of  public  school  edu- 

Sackttt,  That  the  Intlttute  hereby  expressei  Iti 
inlitDde  to  JCev.  Lyman  Whiting,  for  bis  lecture  of 
iMt  enning,  on   "The  Comforte  and  Fleasur 
Ifodiing,"  in  which  be  prcaented  an  idealiiatii 
te  tiacher'B  work,  of  rare  ioMght  and  beauty;  and 

■  Lewi*  Monroe,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  lor  hii 
Mv,  in  which  he  set  forth  in  a  clear  and 
%  aaanerthe  powera  of  the  human  voice,  ill  ui- 
MiV  bf  l)u  reading  of  various  extracts, 
■tatereating  lo  teachen  and  pleatini;  to 

ftiihiJ,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Inilitute 

■  kMCfa7  tendered  lo  the  citiiens  of  Proi 
im  (Ofdial  welcome  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
baitu  and  lor  the  hospitalities  receiv 
kAmt  Church  and  Sodely,  for  the  use  of  their 
(MBodluna  veatiy;  and  In  Selh  Sumner,  Esq.,  an 
bthacholr  from  the  High  School,  Ibr  their  efflciet 
wnott  in  enlivening  the  exercises  with  tinging. 

Vntaior  B.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  UiJvenity,  wt 
cdlsdan  fbra  taw  remarks,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

1  on  delisted  to  meet  with  so  many  teachers  Ihim 
tftmit  puts  of  this  Slate  )ur  llie   interchange  of 
yi4wluiial  sjrmpalhy  and  lo  listen  lo  these 
hg  (Xircite*.  ■  I  em  delighted  to  see  the  s' 
fovade*  U»  whole  meeting,  and  that  [s  tht 
fiegresa.     The  main  advoDloge,  it  teems  lo  me.froDi  I 
ttcB  owetinga  is  that  we  inspire  each  other  with  a ' 
tanmlDatioii  to  go  forward  in  the  work.     Hy  these 
MNingi  we  cultivate  a  professional  feeling,  and  that 
iia  gnat  advantage.    Though  wb  may  not  throw 
WKk  %ht  an  the   subject  which  may  come   up  for 
<Kaaloa,  yet  every  teacher  goa  away  with  the 
Uliag6utbS»pro6niaalMM  oobte  one.  Mad  with  t' 


What  SEVEurr  Bovi  Bscaxi!.— Manjpeopla 
Kin  the  education  of  their  childrsn  with  an  ex- 
biiioD  of  toys,  marreloui  tales,  silly  ronianeee, 
id  «ind  up  nilh  the  circut  and  theatre.    The  de- 
grading influence  and  sorrowful  consequenees  of 
mode  of  education  will  be  beat  illustrated  by 
ing  a  few  farts  that  have  paiaed  under  my  own 
■rvtlion.      So  far  as  niy  meniory  goes,  about 
thirty  hoys,  educated  in  thia  way — i.  r.,  in  eon- 
ttmpt  of   all  .iscful   knowledge   and   occupation, 
spent  their  days  in  reading  noveli,  the  lites  and 
confessloni  of  pirates  and   murderers,  ic,  and 

aaloons,  circus  and  theatre — at  the  an*  of  forty- 
five,  one  had  been  hung  for  murder,  one  for  rob- 
bing the  mail,  and  three  as  pirates  ;  .Rte  died  in 
tho  penitentiary,  and  seven  lived  and  died  aa  uie- 
lets  vagnbondi  about  ibe  ilrrets  ;  three  were  uae- 
rul  mechanics,  and  the  fate  of  the  remainder  is 
unknonn. 

0/  about  forty  educated  «ith  mc  by  a  really  mor- 
al and  •cienliflc  teacher,  under  the  old  fogy  Puri- 
tanic svslem  of  re.troint,  s>  it  is  nnv  called  by 
Young  America,  at  the  age  of  flfty-flve  one  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  one  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  two  jiidget  of  the  Circuit  Court,  three  phy- 
cians,  Ave  lawyers,  rourteen  wcfe  deed,  and  ol 
le  remainder  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  so  far 
1  known  not  one  of  them  ever  was  called  before 
ic  bar  ot  hii  country  on  a  criminal  charge,  and 
ley  all  had  comfortable  homes,  except  two  or 
iree,  and  every  one  was  passably  respectable.— 

a,   EnWABD    LlWTDK. 


E  CoLLEciE  has  a  greater   number  of  aea- 
,1  students  than  .nj  other  college  in  the  U. 
Last  yett  there  wete  in  l.i«  Kcsieinvi  4«- 
partmeol,  62laludenWiin'HiBo\ogi,Ti-,\.».«,K»\ 
Medicine,  38;  Ptiloaoptay  an4  i.tw?»— ViwS.,Wft. 
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$f)ilolog{!. 


It  will  not  IM  noun 


Tho  SemiQOlon,  CoIod  and  Duh. 

I  tA^iNoT  mnte  briefly  doftne  the  utet  of  th( 
-flril  meniioned  puiau  thin  br  queuing  cfrb 
from  Wilson  — chip.  II.,  }  1.  3  ; 


ISDf  B 


»d  by  1 


"Thecnlon  [:]  it  nscd  ii 
pitiu  leii  eonneeted  than  thoit  which  sre  ditided 
b7  1  temicDlon,  but  not  «>  iodiptDdtnt  ns  Kpa- 
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ti  »re  thtrcfors  » 

atttu  in  Ihdt 
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oihe 

>.    Thpy  divide  > 

eUuH 
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>».     The  commii 
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H  the 
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f  .itn 

the.e 

rk>  ijroupi  of  tbr« 

■■Dall 

rpor- 

and  Ihc  CO 

on  mike)  much  Ibe 

xatned 

■tlnc- 

.the 

temi 

olftn.     To  the  B.1 

Igned 

nlher 

office 

nucb  >•  Ihe  •rm 

colon  h 

>.  bnt 

lug. 

ural 

hiri 

in  i>  much  the  » 

oe.    It 

mirks 

t.  tarr 

k  in 

ence  which,  Jihcn 

filled, 

would 

requi 

c  tho 

iub»titulion  of  Ihf  len 

icolor. 

And 

diipUyed,  It  may  be  inbatllnted  for  the  (atnicolon. 
To  iUnitrate  theie  diitinMioni,  I  will  copy  name 
eiamplei  from  WiUnn;  ~ 

Eeonomy  li  no  dlijrac*  ;  for  It  libellci  to  llTtona 
litlli  thiD  to  DUtliTC  It  great  dEol. 


«  judged 


of  lllljl 


Theie  ihow  tbc  uae  of  Ihc  lemicolan. 
It  wiJ]  b«  diacDTered  that  the  peculii 
^amiaantia  tk»  eolaa  eoadtta  in  ita  preeminent 


tiecondtUFlionofa  senlene*.    Thue,  inonrhnl 
f  Ihe  lenience  following.  Ibe  aemicolon  it  jiropn, 
(bile  the  colun  ii  ipproprialeU  aubslituled  ii  Ihi  :, 
Ihrr.whemhennlrdifTetence  between  the  teoiJ  ^ 

(a)    Aiold  afftvUIlaa ;  for  it  li  ■  eoDtniiptlblE  viit- 
{b)    Aroid  afleeUIIao  :  It  !•  a  eontcDplible  wciIbhi.   ' 
A  proper  place  for  tbia  mack  it,  eaiiaeqntDll|i 
Here  follow  aoniE  examplei  of  the  ou  el  iW  : 
Not  wiithii  religion  of  the  Greek  dnoa  i  nenflm:  • 


11  wu  full  of 

irulh.  .pirn  aed  power. 

eiit  the  ibadow  to  bate  mo.ed  JoBflU 

lat  lee  It  aotittt ;  a>  it  appean  Ibe  pi» 

gb  Dobwlf  tier  uw  it  fTsw ;  tallie>4tu- 

p  knowledge,  m  they  eontlal  of  .ael.1- 

e  penilvable  only  by  the  dlUanee. 

The  air  w. 

iwrel  and  plalBllve  )  and  the  n^ll^tt^ 

ally  InmUte 

werelhe.er    "  The  windimaiad  anl  * 

ralni  fell,  w 

n  Ihe  poor  white  man,  faint  and  •oiT. 

will  ■< 


a  illue 


•ea  in  wbicli  the  colon  it  employed.  When  rsul 
indicate  abbreTiaiian,  at  il  li  «antlantly  niH  h 
the  apothecariet'  abopa ;  when  naed  in  expmtiaM 
if  arilhtnelicil  ptoportiou,  or  in  the  Liturgy,  K 
oaea  in  character  at  a  grimmatieal  poinl-niuti 
ind  becomea  an  itbitrarr  lign  i-hoaen  oat  of  lb* 
bur  common  marki  of  panctuitian. 


'  elemtntt  of  »•«■- 
wineti'mee  foUoml 


Widen  Ihe  ipace  belweei 

nce,oTaddaninconsruoi 

ge  ihould  be  introduced  i 

byadoah  [  — ].     The  dath  it  but  recenllymal* 

-u-  the  place  of  the  parenlbeiii,  which  il  ht« 

rally   aupplanied.      Tt   aigniSet  commonly  ■ 

tt  paragrapbi  10  appear  ditjoioted  or  careltw- 
illeii.     Almott  tlwayt.  In  a  aentence  propeilf 


from  Sietnct  — • 

TI.  for  a  poor  gentle 
the  landloid,  nbo  ba> 


praya  u  heartily  ai  a  panon,  Ihougb  not  with  all  hia  )■■ 
and  hjpocrt.y. 

1  wiih,  iiid  my  uoele  Toby,  wtlh  a  deep  algh— I  wU 
Trim,!  wiiatlcep. 

BblpaliOD  of  eohm  (Dddaahwill  terTttel 
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This  point  is  lest  readily  illustrated  than  the 
others.  It  seems  to  be  the  point  nearest  at  hand 
when  a  writer  knows  scarcely  what  to  say,  or  says 
after  he  begins  the  sentence  what  he  did  r.ot  con- 
ttraplate  at  first. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fourth  sentence  un- 
der the  quotations  concerning  the  semicolon  is 
composed  of  several  brief  propositions,  each  pos- 
sessing the  usual  qualities  of  subject  and  prrdi- 
cate.     But  it  cannot  be  said  thnt  the  thought  is 
completely  expressed  (though  the  author  quoted 
throws  it  into  this  composite  form)  till  the  period 
is  reached.     So  that  if  the  definition  of  sentence 
before  stated — as  **an  assertion  by  words  of  a 
thought  that  is  complete  in  itself"  —  be  kept  in 
aiod,  this  case  presents  no  new  aspects ;  the  whole 
sentence  being  only  bounded  by  the  capital  letter 
CDmmeneing  it  and  the  period  closing  it,  and  sub 
divided  into  clauses  by  the  semicolon.    Wilson! 
sakes  a  separate  rule  for  this  case  and  directs  that 
**  When  several  short  sentences  follow  one  another, 
dightly  connected  in  sense  or  in  construction,  they 
ihoold  be  separated  by  a  semicolon." — R.  IV.,  p. 
iSS.    An  apparent  inconsistency  appears  here ;  for 
ia  Wilson's  definition  of  the  use  of  the  period  he 
isys,  **  When  a  sentence  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
k  utkker  eonneeted  in  construction  with  what  fol- 
\mm,  nor  of  an  interrogatory  or  exclamatory  na- 
tes, its  termination  is  marked  with  a  period."— 
IL,fb  142.    Neither  of  these  propositions  is  con- 
itctsd  m  conatruction  with  what  follows,  since  ei- 
ther of  them  taken  alone  is  a  complete  proposition, 
let  all  of  them  are  connected  in  the  thought ;  since, 
*bcn  the  thought  is  completed,  each  one  of  them 
His  its  place  and  goes  to  the  completion  of  the 
Aeii^t.      It  is  **  the  assertion,  by  words,  of  a 
ttunght  complete  in  itself";    and  if  that  consti- 
Itfts  a  sentence,  this  is  one  and  should  begin  with 
tci^ital  and  close  with  a  period,  while  its  clauses 
be  separated  by  commas,  semicolons  or  co- 
Usage  and  taste  inclines  to  the  use  of  the 
lion,  in  the  case. 
I  hive  thus  gone  over  the  four  principal  and 
Mif  inportant  marks  of  punctuation,  not  less  to 

'hvctthe  attention  of  my  reader  to  the  admirable 
sorkof  Wilson,  from  which  1  have  freely  quoted, 
sod  to  the  study  of  the  subject  in  general,  than 
viththe  design  of  simplifying  the  plan  of  a  sci- 
«ae«  jet  too  broadly  defined  to  be  sumciently  firm- 
ly established. 


f^rosB  Chambers*  Cyclopsdis  of  English  Literature. 
The  Oriffin  of  Newspapers. 

*'Aptbr  inquiring  in  various  countries,"  says 
Mr.  George  Chalmers,  *'  for  the  origin  of  newspa- 
p^s,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  what  I  sought 
nrin  England.  It  may  gratify  our  national  pride 
tsbe  told  that  mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wis 
(bm  of  Elizabeth  and  the  prudence  of  Burleigh. 
for  the  first  newspaper.  The  epoch  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  is  also  the  epoch  of  a  genuine  new6paper. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  are  several  newspa- 
pers, which  had  been  printed  while  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  in  l^eEogJiah  channel  during  the  year 
1588,    Jt  waa  a  wise  policy  to  prevent,  during  the ' 


moment  of  general  anxiety,  the  danger  of  false 
reports,  by  publi«ihing  real  information.  And  the 
earliest  newspaper  is  entitled,  The  Ettg'iah  Merea- 
n>,  whit'h,  by  authority,  was  ''imprinted  at  Lon- 
don by  Christopher  Burke,  her  highness's  printer, 
lo88."  Burleigh's  newspapers  were  all  Extraordi- 
nary Gazettes,  which  were  published  from  time  to 
time,  as  that  profound  statesman  wisbed  either  to 
inform  or  terrify  the  people.  The  Mercuries  were 
probably  first  printed  in  April,  1588,  when  the  Ar- 
mada approached  tJie  shores  of  England.  After 
the  Spanish  ships  had  been  dispersed  by  a  wonder- 
ful exertion  of  prudence  and  spirit,  these  extraor- 
dinary a:?weites  very  seldom  appeared.  The  Mer- 
curic. iSo.  ol,  which  is  dated  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber the  24th,  lo88,  informed  the  public  that  the 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  successes  that  had 
been  obtained  against  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
this  day  strictly  observed.  This  number  contains 
also  an  article  of  news  from  Madrid,  which  speaks 
of  putting  the  queen  to  death,  and  of  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  that  were  on  board  the  Spanish 
fieet.  We  may  suppose  that  such  paragraphs  were 
designed  by  the  policy  of  Burleigh,  who  understood 
all  the  artifices  of  printing,  to  excite  the  terrors 
of  the  English  people,  to  point  their  resentment 
against  Spain,  and  to  infiame  their  love  for  Eliza- 
beth." It  is  almost  a  pitv  to  mar  the  effect  of  this 
passage  by  adding,  that  doubts  are  entertained  of 
the  genuineness  of  The  English  Mercuric*  Of  the 
three  numbers  preserved,  two  are  in  modem  type, 
and  no  originals  are  known ;  while  the  third  is  in 
manuscript  of  the  eighteenth  century,  altered  and 
interpolated  with  changes  in  old  language  such  as 
only  an  author  would  make. — [Penny  Cycloptedia, 

XVI.,  i(;3.] 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  packets  of  news  were 
occasionally  published  in  the  shape  of  small  quar- 
to pamphlets.  These  were  entitled  News  from  It- 
ai'g,  Hamburg^  &c.,  as  they  happened  to  refer  to 
the  transactions  of  those  respective  countries,  and 
s^cnerally  purported  to  be  translations  from  the 
Low  Dutch.  In  the  year  1622,  when  the  thirty 
years'  war,  and  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
excited  curiosity,  these  occasional  pamphlets  were 
converted  into  a  re sular  weekly  publication,  enti- 
tled. The  Certain  AVirs  of  this  Present  Week,  ed- 
ited by  Nathaniel  Butler,  and  which  may  be  deem- 
ed the  first  journal  of  the  kind  in  England.  Other 
weekly  papers  speedily  followed,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  such  publications  were  sought  after  by 
the  people,  may  be  inferred  from  the  complaint  of 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  that 
**  if  anv  read  now-a-days,  it  is  a  play-book,  or  a 
pamphlet  of  newes."  .... 

It  wr  'uring  the  civil  war  that  newspapers  first 
acquir  hat  political  importance  which  they  have 
ever  since  retained.  Whole  fiights  of  "Diurnals" 
ar  I  "  Alercuries,"  in  small  quarto,  then  began  to 
be  uisseminated  by  the  different  parties  into  which 
the  state  was  diviaed.  Nearly  a  score  are  said  to 
have  been  started  in  1643.  when  the  war  was  at  its 
height.  Peter  Heylin,  in  the  preface  to  his  '*  Cos- 
mogranby,"  mentions  that  *'the  affairs  of  each 
town  n  war  were  better  presented  in  the  weekly 
uewsbr  .'*."  Accorrlingly.  we  find  some  papers 
cntitlc-i.  News  from  Hu/t,  Troths  from  Y'ork,  War- 
ranted Tidimjs  from  Ireland,  hnd  Special  Passages 
from  other  places.  As  the  contest  proceeded,  the 
impatience  of  the  public  for  early  intelligence  led 
to  the  snortening  of  the  intervals  of  publication, 
and  papers  began  to  be  distributed  twice  or  thrice 
in  every  week.  Among  them  were  The  French 
Tnf(fligvncn\  77c?  Dutch  Spy,  The  Irish  Mercury, 
The  Scots  Dore,  The  Parliament  Kite,  The  Secret 
Old.  There  were  UkcwV&e  weeW^  ^^^^x^  ^^  ^\w>\- 
morous  character.  ....  So  iiu^oxXVEvX  utl  vmIA; 
iary  was  the  press  consVdeied,  VV^X.  ^^^\  ^^  xI^^tk- 
val  armies  carried  a  pTvixiex  iVotvy;.  vi\\\v  \X» 
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Natural   Science* 

CoscMuif I0ATI0N8  for  this  Department  shoald  be  ftd- 
dressed  to  I.  F.  Caot,  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
HaiL 

A  lad  of  twelve  years,  with  whom  I  was  walking 
a  few  days  since,  proposed  a  question  which  decid- 
ed a  half-formed  purpose  of  some  six  months  ago, 
respecting  an  article  for  Thb  Schoolmasteb. 
The  previous  night  had  been  stormy ;  and,  as  fre- 
quently happens  during  our  winter  storms,  there 
had  been  a  successive  fall  of  snow,  lain  and  hail, 
or,  more  accurately,  of  sleet.  This  had  left  the 
•urface  covered  with  rounded  particlesof  ice,  which 
prompted  the  question,  **  Why  the  hail  of  winter 
was  so  much  finer  than  that  of  summer  ?  "  This 
question  was  easily  answered  by  replying  that  the 
winter  hail,  or  sleet,  is  produced  by  the  freezing  of 
rain-drops  in  passing  through  a  stratum  of  cold 
air  as  they  approach  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This 
species  of  hail  is  precisely  that  "frozen  rain*'  which 
haii  is  defined  to  be  in  the  old  book,  from  which  I 
first  studied  "  at  the  mistress*  knee,"  bearing  the 
very  intelligible  title,  to  my  juvenile  apprehension, 
of  "  An  Easy  Standard  of  Pronunciation."  Intel- 
ligible, of  course,  it  must  have  been,  for  I  do  not 
recollect  that  my  credulity  was  in  the  least  stag- 
gered by  it  in  those  years  when  the  young  ideas 
were  learning 

»*  how  to  shoot.'* 

At  present  I  may  be  pardoned  for  admitting  the 
charge  of  skepticism  in  regaid  to  the  genuineness 
of  such  *'  an  easy  standard."  Such  a  book  would 
certainly  be  a  desideratum  in  our  schools  at  the 
present  day,  for  we  find  our  pupils  consuming  vears 
without  attaining  ail  that  we  might  expect  from  a 
book  worthy  of  such  a  title.  But,  waiving  the  con- 
sideration of  its  claims  as  a  "standard  of  pronun- 
ciation," the  "authorities"  forbid  our  adaption 
of  its  scientific  definitions,  at  least  in  this  particu- 
lar instance ;  for,  according  to  their  theories,  hail 
is  not  "frozen  rain"  at  all.  Hiil  and  "frozen 
rain,"  or  sleet,  differ  from  each  other  in  several 
important  respects.  Hail  is  formed  in  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere  than  sleet,  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  its  structure,  and  is  produced  by  causes 
which,  notwithstanding  the  attention  given  to  the 
subject  by  men  of  science,  are  by  no  means  per- 
fectly understood.  The  manner  in  which  sleet  is 
formed  is  obvious.  The  rain,  as  it  approaches  the 
earth,  encounters  a  degree  of  cold  greater  than 
that  of  the  place  whence  it  started ;  and  hence 
falls  to  the  ground  in  particles  of  ice.  The  case  is 
analogous  to  that  of  water  falling  in  frozen  drops 
when  projected  upward,  in  intensely  cold  weather, 
from  a  fire  engine.  Hail  also  falls  almost  exclu- 
sively in  summer,  or  in  the  latter  portion  of  spring. 
Daring  this  period  Blfiet  never  falls.  Hail,  on  the 
coBtrmry^,  ia  almoBt  or  (fuite  unknown  in  winter, 


and  is  almost  uniformly  attended  by  lightaiag. 
Other  points  of  difference  naturally  present  them- 
selves in  considering  the  causes  by  which  hail  is 
produced. 

As  hail-storms  are  attended  with  electrical  i^e- 
nomena  it  might  naturally  be  inferred  that  electri- 
city is  the  efficient  cause  of  their  production.  This 
was  the  opinion  generally  entertained  by  philoso- 
phers until  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirtr 
years.    Upon  this  opinion  was  founded  the  theory 
of  Volta,  more  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity,  pro- 
bably, than  for  iu  truth.     In  hall-storms  he  args- 
ed  that  there  exist  two  parallel  strata  of  clondi, 
situated  one  at  some  convenient  distance  above 
the  other.     From  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower 
strata  be  supposed  the  process  of  evaporatioa  to 
proceed  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a  degree  of  cold 
sufficient  to  congeal  the  vapor.    This  would  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  snowy  nucleus.    The  tvo 
strata  of  clouds  he  supposed  to  be  in  opposite  eke- 
trical  states,  so  that  the  snowy  nuclei  would  be 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled,  like  images  of 
pith  between  the  two  plates  of  an  electrical  ma* 
chine.    At  each  passage  from  cloud  to  cloud  tbt 
nuclei  would  receive  fresh  accessions   of  vapor, 
which,  in  freezing,  would  surround  them  with  i 
coating  of  ice :  this  would  continue  to  increase  Ib 
thickness  until  its  weight  became  sufficient  to  eir- 
ry  them   through   the  lower  strata,   when  they 
would,  of  course,  be  precipitated  upon  the  earth. 
In  France  thia  theory  was  received  with  such  con- 
fidence that  multitudes  of  lightning  rods«  or  rather 
"hail  rods,"  were  erected  in  those  districts  Which 
were  most  liable  to  be  ravaged  by  hail,  in  order  to 
draw  the  electricity  from  the  clouds  and  thus  {ve- 
vent  destruction.    It  is  stated  in  Appleton*s  Cyelo- 
psdia  that  an  insurance  company  was  oganised  in 
Fiance  in  the  year  1829,  to  protect  against  the  ra- 
vages of  hailstones,  and  that  the  practice  of  erect- 
ing "  hail  rods,"  which  was  inaugurated  near  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  afterward  extended  inta 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.    Although  the 
theory  of  Volta  was  too  fanciful  to  be  received  with 
much  confidence  by  men  of  science,  still  the  "hail 
rods  "  continued  to  be  used,  vrith  the  belief  that 
they  afforded  valuable  protection.    "  And  in  1847. 
when  an  application  was  made  to  Arago  to  recon- 
mend  some  protection  against  '  the  hail  storm,'  be 
proposed  the  use  of  balloons  communicating  with 
the  earth  by  a  metallic  wire  in  order  to  discharge 
the  electricity  of  the  clouds,  as  if  this  were  the 
cause,  and  not  merely  a  concomitant,  of  the  pro- 
duction of  hail."    The  hypothenis  that  hail  is  pro- 
duced by  electricity  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
sustained  by  facts,  for  forests  of  trees,  which  might 
with  propriety  be  regarded  as  legions  of  "bail 
rods,"  afford  no  reliable  security  against  the  rava- 
ges of  hail ;  and  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  atmos- 
pherical electricity  is  most  accumulated,  hail  storms 
almost  never  make  their  appearance. 

A.  mote  piobaYAe  tV^TS  V^  >3t3k»x  <»t  Prof,  01m- 
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itttd,  of  Yale  CoUfge.  He  regards  electricity  as 
la  tfeet  of  hail  storms  and  not  their  eau»e.  He 
ropposes  hail  to  be  produced  by  the  meeting  of 
enrrents  of  warm  air  with  those  which  are  cold, 
aad  that  the  deyelopment  of  electricity  is  one  of 
the  natural  results.  Several  facts  are  urged  in 
fiifor  of  this  Tiew.  First,  hail  storms  occur  al- 
most exclusiTely  in  the  temperate  zones,  where 
alese  very  eM  currentt  of  air  are  likely  to  encoun- 
Ur  tkou  which  are  warm.  Within  the  tropics  the 
spposing  currents  do  not  differ  sufficiently  in  tem- 
perature to  produce  the  phenomena  of  hail,  neither 
of  them  being  sufficiently  cold,  while  the  same  re- 
salt  follows  in  the  polar  regions,  from  the  fact  that 
BCtthfr  of  tiie  opposing  currents  is  sufficiently 
wsrm.  Second,  hail  storm «  frequently  occur  in 
the  vicinity  of  mountains  whose  tops  are  constant- 
ly covered  with  ice  and  snow.  Hence  we  may  in- 
fer the  cause  of  the  hail  storms  which  annually 
rarage  the  region  lying  between  the  Alps  and  Py- 
mises,  and  which,  by  their  work  of  destruction 
vpon  the  vineyards,  are  said  to  occasion  a  yearly 
b«  of  revenue  amounting  to  more  than  nine  mil- 
Billions  of  dollars. 

The  long  and  narrow  track  generally  left  by  hail 
itorms  also  indicates  the  action  of  aerial  currents, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  cited  in  Brock- 
led^T'e  Meteorology.     It  is  that  of  a  hail  storm 
vhich,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  travelled  in  a 
4>ahle  track  flrom  the  south  of  France  across  the 
cosntry  to  Holland,  forming  "  Two  parallel  paths 
frsm  8.  W.  to  N.  £. ;  the  length  of  one  being  four 
hondred  and  thirty-five  miles  and  that  of  the  other 
fcir  hundred  and  ninety-seven  miles.    The  aver- 
t|e  width  of  the  eastern  track  was  five  miles,  and 
tkat  of  the  western,  ten ;  and  upon  the  space  com- 
fSmH  between  them,  which  was  twelve  and  a  half 
■lies  in  breadth,  no  hail  fell,  but  only  a  heavy 
tn.**    Prof.  Brocklesby  does  not  give  the  date  of 
tti  storm,  but  I  think  it  must  be  the  same  that  is 
iMribed  in   Appleton's  Cycloptcdia  as  follows: 
"Tbi  memorable  storm  of  July,  1788,  passed  over 
framt  in  two  parallel  lines  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £. ; 
oie  line  extended  about  five  hundred  miles  in 
loftfa,  and  the  other  about  six  hundred  miles; 
dur  mnn  breadth  of  each  was  only  about  nine 
■Ofs,  and  the  interval  between  them,  in  which  the 
nil  fell  in  torrents,  was  fifteen  miles."    For  the 
Bumerical  discrepancies  in  the  two  statements,  of 
course,  oomebody  is  responsible.    The  track  of  hail 
itormswith  us,  I  think,  is  generally  much  narrower 
than  those  indicated  above.    That  of  one  which 
oeeorred  about  the  time  when  I  shed  my  frocks 
tad  pinafores  to  don  *'  the  manly  breeches,"  and 
wtidi  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  my  child- 
ish memory,  scarcely  extended  over  a  breadth  of 
two  miles.    It  first  appeared  as  a  cloud  of  very 
dark  hue,  apparently  but  little  more  than  a  rod  in 
width,  rising  almost  vertically,  with  its  rounded 
edges  *i*8«i*ig  like  gold,  behind  a  succession  oti 


ItAget,  eallad  the  FUt  BocJu,  which  crown  a  high  |  dreadfiil. 


range  of  hills  with  an  abrupt  eastern  declivity. 
My  father*s  house,  situated  nearly  half  a  mile  to 
the  eastward  of  the  hill  crests,  gave  a  view  of  just 
so  much  of  the  approaching  storm,  and  left  just  so 
much  concealed  behind  the  hills  which  lifted  up 
their  abrupt,  wooded  slopes,  like  a  broad  curtain, 
in  front,  as  to  give  to  the  scene  its  most  picturesque 
and  impressive  effect.  The  cloud  rose  rapidly  and 
expanded  as  it  rose.  The  application  of  a  part  of 
Thompson's  description  of  a  thuuder  storm  to  its 
development  is  perfect : 

**  Behold  [fast]  settling  o'er  the  lurid  (prove 
Unutual  darkness  broods,  and  growing,  gains 
The  full  possession  of  the  sky,  surcharged 
With  wrathful  vapor.»' 

It  certainly  seemed  to  me  that  a  **  magazine  of 
fate  "  was  preparing  ;  for,  in  its  progress,  the  gath- 
ering storm  filled  mc  with  excessive  terror.  **  The 
dash  of  clouds  "  and  the  **  irritating  war  of  fight- 
ing winds  "  were  quite  too  obvious  to  my  affright- 
ed senses;  and  when  the  ''sheet  of  livid  fiame" 
blazed  overhead,  followed  by  "  the  loosened,  ag- 
gravated roar,  crashed  horrible,"  and  **  the  deluge 
of  sonorous  hail,"  had  it  been  possible,  I  believe  I 
should  have  endeavored  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  next  thing  to  this  seem^ 
ed  to  be  *'  the  dark  closet " ;  and  having,  "  in  vain, 
in  vain,  alas ! "  endeavored  to  persuade  father, 
mother,  sister  or  brother  to  accompany  me  thither, 
I  hastened  on  my  way,  '*  solitary  and  alone  "  ;  and 
closing  the  door  which  shut  out  from  me  the  intol** 
erable  glare  of  the  lightning,  I  allowed  the  rattling 
of  the  hail  and  the  roaring  of  the  thunder  to  chant 
a  lullaby  which  soon  sent  my  terrified  thoughts 
ranging  in  the  land  of  dreams.  When  I  awoke, 
the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  but  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation was  spread  around.  During  the  storm  the 
wind  had  blown  from  ^he  west,  northwest  and 
southwest,  by  turns,  bursting  one  door  from  its 
hinges,  and  leaving  scarcely  a  single  unbroken 
pane  of  glass  in  the  house,  except  upon  the  east- 
ern side.  In  the  track  of  the  storm,  which  pursu- 
ed a  zigzag  course,  the  crops  of  wheat,  rye  and 
oats  were  utterly  ruined.  Indian  corn  was  splin- 
tered to  the  ground  and  nearly  destroyed ;  the  ap- 
ples and  other  fruits,  together  with  a  large  share 
of  the  leaves,  were  pelted  from  the  trees,  and  oth- 
er crops  were  seriously  damaged.  The  hailstones, 
which  were,  many  of  them,  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  were  driven  by  the  wind  with  great  vio- 
lence. The  lightning  and  thunder  were  terrific  to 
stouter  hearts  than  mine.  Trees  and  rocks  were 
found  rent  and  splintered  by  the  lightning  in  seve- 
ral places  on  my  father's  farm.  When  I  remem- 
ber how  excessively  1  was  then  terrified,  I  almost 
wonder  that  I  can  now  contemplate  similar  scenes 
with  calmness,  and  even  pleasure.  None,  howev- 
er, will  deny,  on  refiection,  that  such  storms  are 
among  the  grandest  exhibitions  of  nature,  and 
when  regarded  with  a  pYiVloaQ\k\i\Q  «3«,  >2^vi  %&« 
divested  of  a  large  alxix«  ot  ^\i»X  TBAX»a  ^«a 
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It  is  still  a  question  by  what  forces  hail-stones 
are  kept  suspended  until  they  attain  their  full  size, 
which  generally  ranges  from  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  though  instances 
are  on  record,  which  are  regarded  as  authentic,  in 
which  they  have  acquired  a  diameter  of  as  many 
as  four  inches.  Statements  in  regard  to  masses  of 
ice  weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  falling  in 
the  form  of  hail  are  to  be  received  with  some  re- 
serve. The  theory  of  Volta,  which  regards  the 
hailstones  as  dancing  between  two  clouds  during 
their  formation,  would  account  very  ingeniously 
for  their  remaining  suspended  in  the  air,  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  fails  in  other  particulars  of  eq>ial 
importance.  Another  theory  is  that,  **  When  tlie 
hail-stones  are  formed,  they  are  also  carried  along 
through  the  atmosphere  by  currents  of  wind  in  a 
direction  very  oblique  to  the  horizon,  by  which 
means  they  are  kept  suspended  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  acquire  the  dimensions  they  possess  by 
congealing  the  particles  of  huraid  vapor  with  which 
they  successively  come  in  contact."  Still  another 
theory  is  that,  iu  the  iuterraingUng  of  the  hot  and 
cold  currents  of  air,  by  which  the  hail  is  produced, 
a  vortex  is  produced  through  which  the  hail-stones 
are  carried  upward  as  by  a  water-spout,  whence 
they  are  borne  outward  from  the  centre  through 
successive  layers  of  cold  and  warm  air,  constantly 
acquiring  fresh  accessions  of  bulk,  until  they  are 
finally  precipitated  from  the  outer  circles  of  the 
whirlwind  to  the  earth.  i.  f.  c. 


QUESTIONS    FOB 

SEritten   Examinations. 


CoMKDNiCATiORS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
drassed  to  A.  J.  Manchbstb^  Providence. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Arithmetioal  Questions. 

FOK  A  CLASS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  AS  FAR  IN   "WRIT- 
TEN  ARITHMETIC  AS  INTEREST. 

1.  Define  the  terms  ••  science  "  and  *•  art,**  and 
give  illustrations  showing  their  meaning  as  applied 
to  mathematics. 

2.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  fol- 
lowing  numbers :  So  and  7d,  6a  and  75,  2o  and  35, 
84  and  25  ?    (The  products  to  be  found  inentaV.y.) 

3.  Express  the  following  example  in  it  j  correct 
form :    20  mi.,  20  fur.,  23  rd.,  2)  ft. 

4.  Write  down  the  abridged  characters  in  the 
table  of  English  money,  (£,  a,  d.  qr.)  Under 
pounds  write  the  number  that  it  takes  square 


yard ;  under  the  nei^t  the  number  that  it  takes  of 
square  feet  to  make  a  square  yard ;  and  under 
your  lowest  denomination  the  number  that  it  takei 
feet  to  make  a  yard  in  length.  The  class  can  now 
see  if  they  agree,  and  then  find  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  minuend  and  subtrahend. 

5.  Write  a  proper  and  an  improper  fraction,  a 
mix  number,  a  compound  and  a  complex  fractioa. 
Now  add  your  mix  number  to  your  improper  frac- 
tion, and  multiply  the  amount  by  your  compound 
fraction ;  from  the  product  subtract  your  proper 
fraction,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  your  com- 
plex fraction. 

6.  Divide  5.  by  5.,  5.  by  .5,  .5  by  5.,  .Sbjri. 
Add  the  several  quotients  together  and  multiply 
the  sum  by  5.  5.  Shitnock. 

Wetterly. 

For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Orammar. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences  and  parse  the 
the  words  in  italics  : 

(rood  Momtng.    Farewell, 

Whatsoever  he  bids  you  that  do. 

Whichever  it  is  it  makes  no  difierence. 

Whoso  thinketh  he  sundeth  take  heed  /ei<hf 

I/a//. 

Light  issued  forth,  and  at  the  other  door  obse* 
quious  darkness  entered,  till  her  hour  to  veil  lbs 
heavens ;  though  darkness  there  might  well  seen 
twilight  here. 

What  you  do,  do  well. 

As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed* 

By  this  habitual  indelicacy  the  virgins  smiled  at 
what  they  blushed  before. 

Censure  is  the  tax  which  man  pays  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 

Reflect  on  the  state  of  human  life  and  the  socie- 
ty of  men  as  mixed  with  eood  and  evil. 

Charles  was  a  man  of  learning,  knowledge  and 
benevolence,  and  what  is  still  more,  a  true  Chrisi' 
ian. 

Providence.  s. 


For  the  Schoalmaster. 
One  Hundred  Words  to  be  Defined. 

Civil  War,  Army,  Ambulance.  Barracks,  Flank, 
Forage,  Garrison,  Haversack,  Ration,  Reveille, 
Tattoo,  Ammunition,  Amnesty,  Artillery,  Brisade, 
Canteen,  Capitulation,  Evacuate.  Holsters,  Knap- 
sack.  Armory,  Bounty,  Calibre,  Cartridge,  Cavalry, 
Challenge,  Armistice,  Parley,  Conscription,  Bi* 
vouac,  Bayonet,  Vanguard,  Subaltern,  Fuze,  Es- 
planade, Carbine,  Canister,  Bombardment,  Am- 
buscade, Countersign,  Embrasure,  Ford.  Furlough, 
Manoeuvre,  Howitzer.  Reconnoissance,  Transporta- 
tion, Embarkation,  Debarkation,  Secession,  Fleet, 
Blockade,  Marque,  Volunteer.  Rebel,  Traitor, 
Smuggle,  Equip,  Sentinel,  Proclamation,  Menace* 


inches  to  equal  a  square  ft. ;  under  shillings  the  |  Neutrality,  r^aval.  Confederate,  Magazine,  Sani 


number  that  it  taken  inches  to  make  a  foot  in 
length ;  under  pence  the  number  that  it  takes  of 
quarts  to  equal  a  peck ;  and  under  farthings  the 
number  that  it  takes  of  pints  to  equal  a  quart. 
AgMiD,  write  under  jour  highest  denomination  the 
number  that  it  Ukea  of  §oUd  feet  to  make  a  soUdl  Vietoxy! 


lary.  Contraband.  Scout,  Patrol,  Cabinet.  Secreta- 
ry, Muzzle,  Civilians.  Pontoon,  Feint,  Reserve, 
Negotiate,  Ratify,  Allegiance,  Emergency,  Trun- 
ion.  Expedition,  Repulsed.  Truce,  Belligerent, 
Fort,  Redoubt.  Veteran,  Campaign,  Colonel,  Ma- 
jor, Captain,  Major  General,  Brigadier  General* 
Lieutenant,  Regiment,  Corporal,  Private,  Caisson, 
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:tors'  ©epartment* 


9wing  contributions  have  been  received 

ice  with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent 
the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 

at  Carolina  Mills,  for  the  relief  of  the 
funded  soldiers : 

idd,  Classical  Department  High 

,  Providence $5  55 

owry,  English  Department,  do..  8  10 

urbcr.  Junior  Department,  do...  5  00 
.  Barnes,  Carpenter  Street  Pri- 

Providencc > 1  16 

ivis.  Public  School,  Westerly...  65 

fs.  Public  Scho»)l,  E.  Greenwich,  3  00 

Howes,  Public  School,  District 

Westerly 42 

shall.  Public  School,  Portsmouth  125 

on.  Public  School,  Peacedale...  91 

?r.  Public  School,  CharleStown..  35 
Dixon,  Public  School,  S.  Kings- 

, 12 

Bently.  Pub.  School.  Ilopkinton,  40 
Lillibridge.  Public  School,  Rich- 

16 

Lillibridge do do.  22 

',  Bridgham  School,  Providence.  6  13 

nard,  Dist.  No.  2,  Burrillville...  25 

Spalding,  Natick, 1  84 

Pendleton,  No.  11,  Watch  Hill, 

rly 60 

h.  Valley  Falls,  Dist.  No.  33....  3  75 

mary,  Elmwood 50 

ton,  DIat.  No.  15,  Warwick,....  51 

Pierce,  Summer  Street  Intermf- 

Providence 1  51 

ord,  Middlctown,  Dist.  No.  3,...  1  25 

ns.  Public  School,  Centreville...  85 

School,  Providence, 1  52 

chara.  No.  11,  Burrillville 36 

Bates,  Primary,  No.  11,  do 36 

Cunliffe.  Dist.  No.  1,  Warwick.  1  00 

ct,  Warren 28 

?,  High  School,  Woonsocket ....  75 

ry.  Grammar  School,  do 82 

>ck,  Intermediate  do... do 57 

Brown,  Primary  do.. .do 38 

line,. .....  do. ....  do. . .  do. .......  40 

.  Brown, '.do do.,  .do. < 35 

Smith,.  •  .do «lo. .  .do •••  73 

Munn.  Principal  Benefit   Street 

lar  School ,  Providence, 3  06 

irmington,  Graham  Street  Inter- 

e  School,  Providence, 1  12 

nthony.  Benefit  Street  Interme- 

chool,  (one  room.)  Providence,.  50 
>avi8  and  Susan  R.  Joslyn,  Ben- 

eet  Primary  School,  Providence,  63 

Id.  Portsmouth,  District  No,  5.»  5  OOi 

Chmce,  Cbepachet,,.,., ,,,,»,,  2  dO* 


Miss  Fanny  Padelford,  Elmwood  Primary,.        58 

Mr.  H.  H.  Brown,  Glocester 16 

Intermediate  and  Primary,  Hammond  St., 

Providence, • ••      3  25 

Miss  Mary  £.  Barber,  Kingstown, 18 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tefft,  Kingstown, 50 

Miss  Mary  M.  Shflley,  Primary,  Ring  St., 

Providence 62 

Miss  Maria  Essex,  Primary,  Potter**  Aren- 

ue.  Providence  «* 1  00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Helme,  Primary,  Walling 

Street,  Providence, 100 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Carpenter,  Intermediate, 

Walling  Street,  Providence, 175 

Mr.  I.  F.  Cady,  High  School,  Warren, 8  12 

Misses  H.  P.  Martin  And  G.  Buffinton,  Pri- 
mary, Warren, 103 

Miss  Davol's  Private  School,  Warren 50 

Miss  A.  W.  Jackson,  Primary,  Summer  St., 

Providence 1  80 
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The  Past  and  the  Present. 


Dear  Fellow  Teachebs  :  Allow  us  to  say  a 
word  to  you  personally.  Already  another  current 
year  of  The  Schoolmaster  has  passed  away. 
The  past  can  alone  speak  for  the  things  of  its  own, 
but  the  future  is  before  us.  The  Schoolmaster 
has  kept  on  its  way  for  another  twelve-month,  with 
what  success  you  must  judge.  It  has  made  many 
mistakes, — what  tchoolmaster  has  not?  It  has 
many  times  failed  to  meet  its  full  responsibility, — 
who  has  heaped  their  measure  of  duty  ?  But  the 
future.  Now,  fellow  teachers,  we  who  are  more 
directly  engaged  for  the  journal  are  fond  of  our 
leisure ;  we  like  to  enjoy  an  afternoon  or  an  eye- 
ning  at  home,  with  naught  save  our  own  peculiar 
duties  and  pleasures  to  occupy  us,  as  well  as  you. 
We  are  not  calculated  to  enjoy  proof-reading  or 
hunting  up  copy  to  hush  the  cry  of  the  printer,  or 
to  solicit  here  and  there  advertising  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  journal,  more  than  many  others 
around,  and  yet  we  are  willing  to  do  all  this  gratis 
provided  we  may  have  the  assistance  and  the  warm 
sympathies  as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  our  fellow 
teachers.  Our  journal  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out the  mutual  interest  and  labor  of  all.  Our  State 
is  small,  and  the  number  of  icorkitig,  living  teach- 
ers is  proportionally  small. 

No  State  may  boast  of  a  large  interest  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  which  does  not  well 
sustain  a  school  journal.  Our  institutes  and  gath- 
erings of  a  similar  kind  will  all  sooner  or  later  fail 
if  we  allow  our  journal  to  die  for  want  of  an  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  teachers.  Teachers,  this  is 
your  journal,  it  must  live  or  die  at  your  hands. 
Which  shall  be  its  future  destiny  ?  Will  you  not, 
besides  paying  one  doUai  toi  'joxxi  o'wtl  vq^%ctvv 
tion,  act  as  an  agent  m  ^oni  ^\cVn\.Vs^\A\ii^M<&« 
others  to  become  8nb%CT\V>eT«^     "VIYiaX  ^*  Ti«^^\%% 
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thit  e&ch  «l]ill  come  up  to  bi)  Dum  dut;  in  Ihe 
natlec.  ind  bear  his  pirt  of  Ib«  labor  and  »lf-de- 
nial.    If  you  Idtc  yonr  work,  do  not  withdraw  your 

/e>*ion  in  the  Stale. 


The  Sohool  OonuQlBdoner'a  Beport. 

This  State  report  19  already  before  the  oiliEcns  of 
cnr  litlle  coDimonwealtb.  IVc  have  been  plcancd 
-iritb  the  genial  looe  of  tlie  report.  It  ia  really  "Mai- 
tum  in  Parpo."  The  CDOimiMioner  hai  bere  theeii- 
df nee  of  his  raithful  in»pectioD  ofourscbool  system. 
He  has  beeD  DDWearied  In  lili  elTortB  to  shake  the 
]unda  of  tcachera,  and  ait  bj  tbem  ia  their  tcbnol- 
room  irork.  He  commead*  whcnjcutice  olBoirs,  and 
Ciaadgatea  ivher^  atnpefl  aK  needed.  As  oae  exponent 
of  the  Tirm  interent  which  our  worthy  Commiaiion- 
er  tAket  io  bii  work,  ne  die  bla  conatant  atteDduice 
upon  oil  of  thcTeachen'  Inatitulci,  within  hii  power. 
It  ii  cheering  to  the  teadien  to  welcome  the  achool 
oflidalioflhe  Suts  to  Ihoir  meetings.  Hebaeinhu 
report,  in  more  instances  than  one,  "hit  the  noil  on 
the  bead."    Hear  what  he  ujs  nf 


There  ia  a  ^eDoral  delnfion  in  many  districts  as  .. 
the  qualidcauons  of  a  primary  teacher.  Those  teach- 
BnwhoM  price  ia  smalt,  because  tUeir  talents  ore 
■nodeimla,  are  hired  to  the  eicduMon  of  others,  whose 
toice  ia  hlj^ieT,  becaiue  their  talenia  are  greater.  A 
Hpaudthcilt  might  weigh  oat  his  gold  in  coane  scales 
u  if  tha  precious  ore  were  as  cheap  as  old  junk  oi 
iron;  but  no  economical  man  would  imitate  such  i 
Hnseless  procetlnre.  Shall  the  yoong  minds  of  oni 
Stale,  more  valuable  than  gold,  be  pnt  under  thi 
voDtruI  of  those  who  arc  ignoranl  of  the  elemental? 
sounds  of  Ihe  alphabet  ?  igaorant  of  the  simple  nilej 
v{  grecnmar?  and  in  fine,  no  ignorant  of  thu  an  of 
teaching,  as  to  make  every  lesson  repulsive 
little  pupils. 

The  first  point  is  to  provide  healthful  aod 
dloD!!  school  bODsea.  There  are  now  far  too  nisny 
badly  constmcted  school  houses  in  niral  distrlctst 
the  scats  lll-arrani-ed.  with  the  scholars'  backs 
■gainst  tbe  cold  walls;  one  end  ol'the  room  heated  by 
the  store  to  a  torrid  temjierature,  while  the  other  is 
Aveiing  into  an  Arctic  rigor:  and  not  a  convenient 

ece  for  the  reiilalioa  of  the  classes.  If  snch  build- 
■  were  dealgned  to  mortiiy  Ihe  pride  of  teachers, 
uiil  wean  the  minds  of  children  from  too  deep  a  love 
of  the  tbinjjs  of  this  world,  perhaps  it  wonldbe  nn- 
wlie  to  instilnte  n  change.  If,  on  t^e  otherhand,  the 
true  end  of  education  is  to  derelope  all  the  faculties 
of  children  in  harmony  with  a  sense  of  the  right  and 
the  beautiful,  then  teachers  and  scholars  tbauld  al- 
*  c,  eheerfbl  school- 
re  ioitlnclive  t 


•re  to  be  formed . 

be  brought  into  Ihe  cniiiesi  contact  with  the  extern^ 
world:  in  short,  tbe  impreHions.  then  stamped  on  a 
child,  %n  the  elements  ont  of  which  ha  is  towoiktha 
oreat  probleio  of  human  life.  A  wrong  direction 
then  given  Io  his  mind  may  lead  him  upon  a  moral 
cnrre,  fbrcver  bending  fiiiin  the  line  of  tnith  and 


TheMveralfacultiesaf  the  mind  an  not  derdoptd 

must  adapt  itself  to  Ibis  phjloiophy,  by  prcsentiif 
the  right  studiet  at  Ihc  right  age.  To  addn*l 
young  child  as  a  man,  would  be  as  *nitle«s  »» to  U- 
tempt  to  govern  ■  man  as  a  child. 

Memory  is  manifested  at  Ihe  earliest  period.  Imi- 
Ulion  always  rloes  eariv  in  the  mom  of  lile.  Br 
these  two  powers  tbe  child  learns  to  read.  Wlulal 
immense  array  of  ingcnultT,  laleni  and  tact,miTH 
brought  into  action  bv  a  skillful  educator  oftiiW- 
hood,  in  drillinc  his  classes  in  spelling  and  readis^l 
Then  ho  gives  the  first  and  most  enduring  instruetina 
in  posture  and  gesture;  in  tone  and  pitch  of  tuM; 
in  the  ^nacefhl  pronnneiation  of  mingled  vowels  ui 
consonants;  and  in  tbe  sonorous  enanciationorvbiA 
sentences.  The  teacher  ought  Io  be  a  living  tao4A 
from  which  tbe  young  pupil  is  to  take  his  fitst  attemtt 
at  mental  sculpture.  The  highest  anccesi  of  Di 
schootmaster  can  be  gained  onbr  by  constant,  eanc* 
and  thoughlfhl  labor.  Wlien  the  teacher  ludi  snT 
sentence  aloud  with  anpropriate  infleelkins.  he  nkN 
the  altentjon  of  bis  scholars,  brings  them  into  a  tract- 
able slate,  and  by  conatant  re^elitian  crealea  in  lke« 
a  habit  of  correct  and  impressive  reading. 


During  the  present  winter,  three  sessions  of  the 
Teachers'  iniiituie  have  been  held:  the  «nt  st 
Carolina  Mill*,  on  the  2!d  and  23d  of  NoTentbn; 
the  second  at  Feacedale,  on  the  2ath  and  !lst  #( 
December ;  sod  Ihe  third  at  Chcpacbet,  on  the  U 
and  4th  of  Ihe  present  month,  (January.) 

I  feel  grttifled  in  being  able  to  ssj  that  tkfti 
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[Th«  CommitHoner  speaks  a  word  for  our  State 
joimaL] 

▲K  SDUCATIONAL  JOUBXAL. 

As  one  of  the  means  for  keeping  alive  public  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  our  common  schools,  and  as 
an  organ  of  communication  between  instructers 
and  the  people,  the  R.  I.  Schooliaasteil,  a  month- 
Ij  publication,  is  a  verj  important  and  valuable 
agency.  It  is  a  register  for  markinsc  the  new  pha- 
ses of  education  in  other  States.  It  presents  also 
a  condensed  statement  of  what  occurs  in  Rhode 
Island  in  matters  pertaining  to  schools,  institutes 
and  teachers.  I  trust  that  the  fostering  care  of 
oar  State  will  never  be  withheld  from  the  Rhode 
IsLAHD  ScHOLMASTEE.  The  resident  editors  are 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Ladd  and  N.  W.  DeMunn,  assisted 
bj  twelve  associates.  These  gentlemen  are  wed- 
ded to  the  cause  of  education,  editing  this  publi- 
cation gratis,  thus  proving  that  they  work,  not  for 
the  emoluments,  but  from  a  devotion  to  the  cause. 
Sorely,  no  one  can  charge  them  with  loving  the 
dowxy  rather  than  the  briue. 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Publio  Schools,  Providence. 

Pboyidence,  Feb.  12th,  1862. 
7b  Me  School  Comimttee  of  the  City  of  Providetice : 

OnrTLBiusir :  — It  is  mj  pleasing  duty  to  report 
the  undiminiahed  prosperity  of  our  schools.    The 
retulu  of  the  examinations  recently  made,  afford 
the  most  gratifying  evidence,  that  m  most  of  the 
depsrtments  of  study  there  has  been  a  very  com- 
■uidable  proficiency  the  past  term.    In  Grammar 
particularly,  the  examination  has  never  been  equal- 
ed.  There  are,  however,  yet  a  few  schools  that 
evght  to  be  made  better.    Either  through  the  un- 
fiuthAilness  or  the  incompetency  of  teachers  they 
ire  not  what  they  should  be.    It  is  true  that  some 
•dtools  are  unfavorably  affected  by  local  circum- 
Aaaees,  but  after  makins  all  due  allowance  for 
these,  there  are  schools  that  might  and  ought  to 
te  hetter,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher  that 
they  are  not.    There  is  no  more  difficult  and  ardu- 
oat  labor  than  faithful  teaching ;  and  to  do  this 
■BceeMfuUy,  a  teacher  must  devDte  himself  to  it 
vitt  all  his  energies.     An  indolent,  indifferent  or 
iMosipetent  teacher  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
tKhool-room.    The  work  to  be  performed  there  is 
tooiscred  to  be  entrusted  to  such  hands. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  recitations  is  but  a  small 

put  of  the  work  of  a  teacher.  The  instilling  of 
MDiet  principles  of  action,  the  moulding  and 
faaisg  of  character,  is  one  of  the  highest  duties 
thsi  can  be  performed.  And  this  must  ever  be  dis* 
charged  with  a  conscientious  fidelity  to  the  trust 
ifliposed  upon  them.  The  office  of  a  teacher  is  too 
often  sought  after  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livli- 
hood,  without  regard  to  the  responsibilities  attach- 
ed to  iL 

In  some  of  our  schools  an  undue  prominence  is 
given  to  a  few  studies  to  the  neglect  of  others  of 
equal,  if  not  greater  importance.  Penmanship 
aM  composition  have  not  in  all  cases  received  that 
attention  in  school  which  their  importance  de- 
mands. The  ability  to  use  knowledge  with  facili- 
ty and  effectively  is  certainlv  the  most  valuable 
acquisition  of  a  scholar.  And  this  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  highest  test  of  excellence  or  Ruperi* 
ority  of  pupils  in  every  school. 

There  are  subjects  connected  with  the  best  wel- 
&re  of  our  schools  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  ov- 
er at  this  time  in  silence.  I  refer  to  the  means 
and  measures  that  are  being  used  to  corrupt  the 
youth  when  out  of  school.  But  few  are  aware  of 
the  temptations  by  which  the  young  are  assailed 
en  all  sides.  But  few  know  of  the  artful  and  fiend* 
ish  plots  that  are  laid  to  entrap  the  unsuspecting. 


It  is  time  that  the  friends  of  virtue  and  humanity 
should  unite  and  act  in  concert,  and  with  a  deter- 
mined enersy,  till  this  evil  is  entirelv  eradicated. 
Parents  anu  teachers  especially  should  co  operate 
in  every  measure  the  exigency  of  the  times  de- 
mands. It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enlarge 
upon  this  subject.  All  must  know  and  feel  its  sur- 
passing importance. 

Additional  accommodations  for  Grammar  school 
scholars  arc  much  needed  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Wards.  The  Bridgham  School  is  now  crowded. 
There  have  been  admitted  the  past  year  29  more 
scholars  than  are  scats  in  the  building,  and  there 
are  at  the  present  time  about  40  pupils  qualified  to 
enter  a  Grammar  School,  that  canuot  be  received 
for  the  want  of  room.  The  most  economical  ar- 
rangement that  could  be  made,  would  be  to  en- 
large the  Summer  Street  house,  after  the  model  of 
the  Arnold  and  Benefit  street  houses.  The  Feder- 
al Street  Primary  School  is  also  very  much  crowd- 
ed. The  two  teachers  have  about  80  scholars  each. 
If  an  additional  teacher  were  appointed  to  this 
school,  it  would  afford  all  the  assistance  that  is 
needed  at  the  present  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
enlargement  of  the  Benefit  Street  house,  more  ac- 
commodations will  be  required  soen  in  Ward  One. 

The  evening  schools,  which  have  just  closed, 
have  been  eminently  successful,  more  so,  I  think, 
than  ever  before.  The  Committee  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  the  very  best  teachers  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  results  are  of  the  most  gratifying 
character,  such  as  ought  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  liberally 
these  schools,  as  a  part  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  number  of  applicants  has  been  more 
than  1500,  but  only  1000  could  be  received  into  the 
six  Kchools  that  have  been  opened.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  term  has  been  about  700. 

The  whole  number  admitted  into  all  our  schools 
is  7892.  Of  these  3289  have  been  received  into  the 
Primary,  2189  into  the  Intermediate,  2109  into  the 
Grammar,  and  306  into  the  High  School. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Daniel  Leach, 
Superintendent  Public  Schools. 

®ur  Booit  Eaiile. 

The  Fitth  Reader  of  the  School  and  Fami- 
ly Sbkiem.  By  Marcius  Willson.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

We  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  this  aeries 
of  Readers  several  times,  and  yet  we  think  the 
great  merit  of  the  series  demands  a  constant  no- 
tice from  those  who  would  desire  to  see  adopted  in 
all  our  schools  such  reading  books  as  shall  com- 
bine itutmction  in  the  art  of  reading  with  that 
which  will  convey  interesting  and  useful  knowledge. 
We  have  the  plan  of  the  author  fully  carried  out 
in  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  Scries.  It  contains  all 
the  variety,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  that  is  an 
essential  requisite  of  a  good  reading-book  for  ad- 
vanced pupils. 

Part  I.  contains  a  full  elucidation  of  the  higher 
principles  of  elocution.  Part  XI.  has  selections 
in  poetry  and  prose  relating  to  ancient  history. 
The  illustrations  in  natural  history  surpass  any- 
thing heretofore  published  in  a  similar  form.  The 
admirable  system  of  object  teaching  has  a  friend 
and  co-worker  in  this  series  of  Readers.  If  teach- 
ers and  educators  will  but  examine  this  new  series, 
they  will  be  satisfied  of  itn  great  TOeTlta^ 
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A  PaiKAEY  O11.0 

Object  Melhodi  of  Initruclion. 

J.  B  Lippincolt  &  Co.,  publiibti 

Nearly  every  month   we  sre  called  upon  to  ej. 
■mine  and  preienl  the  merita  of  new  jjeographic-s. 
Th.j  111  have  mftift,  •ome  more  and  lome  lets. 
Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  preparatiim  ^ 
of  tert-booki  Tor  oar  achooli,  and  long  agoitieeai- . 
ed  that  nothing  more  vaa  needed  in  the  Kay  ot 
geographiea, —  but  the  improve  men  la  were  not   (n, 
beneStthe  "  little  onet."     Tbey  are  too  often  fo,.  ° 
gotten  in  the  attuggle  to  advance  the  older  clatai-^. . ' 
and  the  itudy  of  geography  b»«  alwaya  been  pjr-|  ' 
tiealailj  forbidding  to  them.     What  wonder  whf,,  ^P 
we  coniider  the  uDintelllgiblc  man  net  in  which  [t." 
ha*  been  pre len led  to  them.     Every  new  gcogn-i 
phy  ha«  been  a  itep  in  preparation  for  the  coaiih j ' 
of  a  better  day,  which  day  begini  to  dawn.     Chil.l 
ren  mutt  learn  ftom  obiervaiion,  throngh  the  mr-l 
diumof  their  »□»■.  and  we  are  glad  to  find  th;.!" 
fact  made  the  baaii  of  their  teit-booki  at   la^i.  '' 
Ftom  primary  achooti  we  would  banish  all  teii- 
booka,  could  we  lee  them  fumiihed  with  teachcri^ 
capable  of  atudylng  and  imparting  the  leitona  nf 
Diture.     Much  hai  been  written  and  Mid  in  faT„r  " 
of  the  object  method  of  indruction,  which  iinei,  " 


r.phie, 


andH 


lorical  Indej,     By  J.  II,  Hi 

pa:  of  the  High  School  for  Boya.  Portland,  Ut. 
Second  Edition,     Hoiion  1  Croaby,  Sicholi,  Let 
«  Company.  117  Washington  .treet,     1861. 
Thi>  is  >  fruit  of  many  yeara'  experience  in  iht 

t  in  which  IhA  ne'ections  hate  been  made  we  ire 
idence  of  a  ripe  classical  taste.  The  aeleclioni 
im  "Eclogue  Ciceronianie  "  are  highly  ippro- 
late  for  the  opening  drill  of  the  etudent.  The 
lectioni  from  "  De  Bello  Gallico '■    are  amons 


■■  Epuitolae  Cici 
le  Keviied  Edilii 
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.mple  1 
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reach  a  child'i  mind,  Ai  obji 
the  mo«t  agreeable,  io  they  are  the  moit  etfecli 
meani  of  filing  initruclion.  and  we  are  delight 
to  lee  a  geography  made  upon  thia  batia,  Tei 
nicalitiea  are  thrown  away.  The  child  ii  taken 
the  hand  and  led  forth  to  look  upon  the  wo 
around  him.  He  aee*  (Irtt  of  all  thinga  hii  re 
tlon  to  the  world  1  the  sources  of  all  hia  pleasur 
and  the  means  given  him  for  their 
quote  from  the  introduction  :  "  \ 
liful  world  I  We  lee  the  blue  aky, 
and  the  green  Ir 

of  birds,  the  charming  sounds  of  muaic  aod  t}ir 
Totcei  of  those  wc  love.  We  tattt  delicious  rruii-^ 
and  wholesome  food.  We  feel  the  chilling  snon  s,  ^ 
the  palling  winda  and  the  warming  Hre».  Seeiiic;,i 
amelling,  hearing,  taiUng  and  feeling  are  ont  flveii 

theie  seo»ei.   We  learn  most  thinga  through  lighi 
■ud  this  book  with  iti  pretty  picturei  and  easy  It: 


if  Andten'tandKuhDer'i 
,atia  Otammara.  The  former  of  Iheie  works 
eedi  no  remark.  Their  excellency  baa  been  leil- 
d  by  thoaianda.  The  latter  deaervea  ■  better  ac- 
ts. This  book  hai  t  good  vocabulary  and  valoa- 
le  nolei.  We  have  not  seen  ■  book  of  the  kind 
'hich  promisea  a  la^er  accepanee  with  our  elaa- 
ical  teachers  thin  this. 


id  Chat., 
vell-t 


■r  gentlen 


\Vl       Trtei  and  Shiubi  of  Hassacbusetti."      The  let- 
's,,.      '"  "  "I'  ^"y  learned  Secretary  of  the  State 
,        .       ,  Board  of  Aericulturc,   as  well  ai  the  author  ot 

le  aky,  the  clear  water-  „„„i  ,„„i,„  upon  '-Milch  Co-.,"  ■■  Uraiies 
•melt  the  fragrant  floiw  and  PUnti."  Ac.  »o,  Publi.hed  under  the  aan c- 
tionoftheSuteBoardof  Agriruliiire.  Boilon  ^ 
Swan,  Brewer  &  Tileslon,  131  Waahingtoo  atieet. 
1962. 
This  litMe  leu 


The  Cabol.    . 


New 


i  Com, 


Here  is  really  an  addition  to  the  world 
cal  books.  Not  limply  »  compilation  fri 
and  older  hooka,  but  a  ntic  book.  It  ii  a  I 
ia  eminently  progresii.e  in  its  artangerae 
the  book  to  awaken  new  life  and  interc 
■tudy  of  muaic.  We  commend  it  to  ibe 
Umcben  and  pupil*.  JC  will  be  fi 
ffat  collfctioo  ot  piecet. 


.as  given  ai  great  eneonr- 
nce  it  opens  to  us  the  great  field  of  ag- 
jience,  which  has  hitherto  been,  in  a 
jacicBtiAc  manner,  but  little  explored.  We  regard 
"  I  the  science  of  tilling  the  loil  properly  as  the  moth- 
'jei  of  all  practical  icience*.  After  perusing  this 
'' '  work,  I  think  the  farmer  will  not  drop  hia  potatoes 

\^ '  or  nearest,  but  nill  put  the  aeed  whi  re  the  aoil  hai 
A  elements  which  ate  adapted  to  the  growth  and  no- 
',^'trition  of  it.  The  chemiitry  of  agriculture  ia 
doubtless  destined  to  Uk*  a  prominent  place  in 
;.  our  schooli  and  colleges.  Thia  book  Is  highly  en- 
.^  tettaining  ai  a  paalime,  and  will  richly  repay  a  pe- 
,,  russl.  Every  farmer  must  »ek  for  some  luch  aid 
I  in  Iheae  days  of  progress. 


Wr  ivill  furnish  The  ScEtooLHASTEB  and  the 
Coolain  a\ Atlantic  Monthly   or   Uarprrt'   ilagasint  tai   tba 
subseriptiDa  f  tim  l.tQ.W'^  ot  ^l.^«  moMU). 


ROBHSrSOIST'S 

SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS, 


ADAPTRD  TO  ALL  GRADES  OF 


SCHOOLS,    ACADEMIES   ANO    COLLEGES 


•    ■  • 


,    PrHHSIIF.n   BY 


lYISON,    PHINNEY    &    COMPANY, 

48  AND  50  WALEEB  BTBEET,  NEW  YOKE. 


THE  M08T  COMPLETE.  PaACTICAL  AND  SCIEXTIFIC  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICAL 

TEXT-BOOKS  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

(TN   TWENTY    VOLUMES.) 


Thes*  books  are  unequalied  in  «/y^,  typography  and  bimling ;  in  gradatiofi^  new  and  original  methods 
and  practical  applicaHon*. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  it  is  the  only  series  by  one  author,  adapted  to 
tvery  grade  of  scholarship  in  the  Common  School,  'Academy  and  College,  published  in  this  country. 

Although  comparatively  new,  the  booksi  of  this  series  hare  a  large  and  increasing  sale  in  almost 
e?ery  State  in  the  Union  ;  and  are  now  used  in  hundreds  of  the  Schools,  Seminaries  and  High  Schools 
of  New  England. 


Terms    of    Introduction, 

As  an  inducement,  in  addition  to  their  merits,  the  class-books  of  this  series  will  be  furnished  for 
/rsi  introduction,  in  exchange  for  whole  books  of  a  corresponding  grade  by  other  authors,  that  may  be 
in  use,  on  the  following  terms,  viz  : 

Introduction,  Betail  Price. 

PBOOBB88IVB  PBIMABY  ABITHMBTIO,  in  exchange  for  old  book  and  $0.00  $0.16 

PBOOBSSSIVS  IimSIiIiBOTUAIj  ABITHMBTIO,    «*                *«  .10  .86 

BUDIMXSB'TB  OF  WBTFTIIN  ABITHMBTIO,               "                "  A9^  .86 

PBOOBEBBIVE  PBAOTIOAIj  ABITHMBTIO,              '*                **  .e:i  .50 

PBOQBBBSIVB  HIQHBB  ABITHMBTIO.                      "                "  .38  .75 

VBW  BIJBKBKTABY  AIiOEBBA,                                   *'                *«  .38  .75 

uinvBBsmr  aiiOBbba,  "  "  .ou  1.8& 

mW  QBOBftBTBY  AND  TBIGONOMBTBY,  fuU  bound.    450  pp.    8vo.  .75  1.50 

SUBVEYINa  A14T>  WAVIOATION,  "  »•  .75  1.60 

OONIO  8BOTION8  AND  ANAIiYTIO  GBOMBTBY,  full  bound,  8to.  .75  1.50 

DIFFEBBN.  AND  INT.  OAIiOUIiUB,  (in  press,)  '«  «<  .75  L50 

UNIVBBBITY  A8TBONOMY,  "  *•  .88  1.76 

THE  KEY  TO  GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY,  CONIC  SECTIONS  AND  ANALY- 
TICAL GEOMETRY,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  ^^/nwd  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  KEYS  to  the  Arith- 
metics and  Algebras  are  also  published. 

O-A  beautiful  PICTORIAL  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE  BOOK,  for  Primary  Scbioo\%^\%viNvt*. 
paration. 

Speeimeti  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  Text-Books  will  be  mailed  to  leacVvci%  tot  cxaminal\oi^^«ti  w 
eeipt  of  one-Aaif  the  retaii  price. 
Addresa  the  PUBLISHERS,  or  their  Agent, 


Jibe  Imprtant  ^eto  ^t^oal  ^ouks? 


MASON  BBOTHEBS,  Nos.  5  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  others  to  several  new  School  Books,  the  publica 
tion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  thor-^ 
oughly  convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

X*OB    QBAMMAB,    IN  TE  BME  D  I A  T  £    AND    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  85  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with  tolerable  profi- 
ciency may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  there- 
fore, are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  they  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  is 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presenting 
quite  enough.     It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4;  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

o.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
adopted  as  economizing  space,  affording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
dering the  pase  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  gradually 
increasing  in  length.     Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  use- 
fulness.. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PINNEV  A  AftNOUiT'S  rUCNGH  QilAMMAII. 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 
Br  NORMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILE  ARNOULT. 

Crown  8vo.,  520  pages.    Price.  01.25.    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  75  cents. 

"this  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  than  any  other,  combining 
many  important  improvements. 

**  A  great  iinprovement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published.*' — [Prof.  P.  J.  Darey^ 
Montreal.  **  The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
by  the  English  scholar.** — [Jacob  Batchelder,  Pnncipal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  **  A  great  many 
valuable  improvements."— rrof.  J.  J.  Burnier,  New  York.  **  Needs  only  to  be  known  to  take  the 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use.*' — [Boston  Transcript. 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  I'RENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    By  F.  S.  WiLLtAikfts.  12mo.  Price,  $i. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  an^  of. the  speaking  Firench  Orammart.  Prepared, 
as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  receiTea  with 
much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

"  I  value  it  particuldrly.**— [I^rof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.  "  I  find  the  book  a  talttilble  addition."— 
[Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  French. Institute,  New  York.  **  I  think  the  work  will  supply  A  gttet  desidera- 
tum.*'— [Thomas  Shefwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  *' It  surpaBses  any  other 
book  in  affording  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  cenver8ation.**<-^[Francis  Gardner. 
Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

^tnnes'8  ®a82  iL^Motts  irt  ^rottoUneing  ani  Sprafeittg  jFreitrij. 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELT^S  FIRS'f  BOOK  tN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  dne,  prfes^ntlng  the  subject  in  a  mannl^r  as 
dttrmctire  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  oumerout  publications  lent  gratuVlouaVf  to  lik|iLddx«%%.    ku'j  oV  \.Vi%  uhote 
wl#  aent  for  examiDBtioD,  bj  mail,  post-ptUd,  on  receipt  of  the  pnce.    \  ^xriaNox^XAft  \.«tTii%  t«i  ^t^h. 

otf 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN   BOOKS. 


140  WESTMINSTER  STREET,   PROVIDENCE,  R. 


CONSTANTLY  ON  HANU,  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

MiSeCiiANEOUS    BOOKS. 


Old  Books  Bought  or  Exchanged  for  Nev 


"Iwouldnolda 
Ktr  Thruih,  A.  M. 

"Could  I  nolobi 
A.  C.  Kmdall. 


"Old  method),  compared  with  it.  Ki. 

Itch  of  booe*  to  the  tele(trtph."-^t^hrittiai 

■'  It  I  Dould  not  get  saotbcr,  I  irauld  ; 


:::=:,       A  DIRECTORY 


STARKY   HEAVENS, 

DellaeKted  on  this  UoTKblo  Flatlljphara, 
lltini!  the  Keif  to  tailoci 
Changing  F 
To  Ihe  He**ena  what  ■  DictianaTf  ii  to  the 
KnpUfih  language.       Can  be  let  for  ever;  Ate 
minule.'  IhrougbauC  the  j»i. 

la  the  Um  of  >  T»ii  lAoh  daloaUkl  Qloba, 
&ad  ' '  a»  Maoll  battel  u  it  la  o&aaper." 

Havhm  the  Coiutttlaliotu  beauii/ulls  Painitd, 

fnUii  Brataintd,  nnd  told  ai  tht  moderate  price  of 

»2.o0,  aid  *™(  Af  return  mail  on  receipt  ofgLlS. 

"  ■         private  cbutei,  wAo 

hate  the  Jree  net  oj  a  '  ""  ' 

HENRY  "WfllTALL, 

'imil?  and  ichaal  for  use  -—TrlearapA. 
the  aum  at  which  thej-  are  aold."— /).  tVei 

I  certainly  wonid  not  take  TWENTY  DOLLARS  for  il."— Prof. 

lan  t  can  in  a  year  Trom  anjr  other 

i-eugine,  or  a  newi-boy  attride  a 
Meiienger,  Ne\e  i'ork. 
Dt  aell  mine  for  FIFTI  BOIjLMS.— Gaorg*  M.  CKdm, 


'liere  it  Botr  ao  longer  taj  aetd  tor  *vttv  one  to  ikt  unto  hUnrngtatax,  Ittton  ftv«K^kS*'>  ^^^ 
"tijaat,  horn  tkt  Intt  anto  the  greateet,  by  owning  a  Flaniaphme,  mM  Imon  iSiom  tatoTiia*"- 


uppiNCorrs  geographical  series,  booki. 

Just  Published, 

A   NEW    PRIMARY    GEOGRAPHY, 

PREPAKED    BY 

Principal  of  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  PennsylTania,  upon  the  Object  Methop, 
and  designed  as  the  first  book  of  the  series,  of  which  Smith's  Geography  forms  a  part. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  observation  and  experience  in  the  school  and  lecture>room, 
and  is  emphatically  primary  in  its  character. 

The  author  has  proceeded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  study  of  geography  will  be  superficial  and 
profitless  unless  attention  is  at  first  directed  to  subjects  and  objects  which  are  either  already  or  which 
may  readily  be  made  familiar;  —  that  a  commencement  embracing  home  scenes,  people,  animali, 
plants,  etc.,  furnishes  the  ocly  standard  by  which  the  child  can  judge  of  ftimilar  objects  in  other  parts 
of  his  own,  or  in  foreign  countries.  The  work  is  peculiarly  illustrated  by  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pictures,  and  by  thirteen  picture-maps,  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art;  the  former 
will  fully  illustrate  the  text  and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  the  latter, 
piinted  in  colors,  will  show  the  young  pupil  at  a  glance  the  geography  of  a  country  by  such  pictures 
upon  the  map  of  that  country  as  will  exhibit  iXs  great  physical  featureii.  Zoology.  Botany,  Ethnology, 
and  the  occupation  of  its  people. 

The  publishers  feel  assured  that  this  book,  prepared,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  teacher  of  experiencs, 
and  upon  nature's  plan,  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  best  educators  of  the  country. 

Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  this  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mail, 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  publishers  ;  and  schools  will  be  supplied 
with  the  work  upon  accommodating  terms. 


Lippincott's  Oeographioal  Series,   Book  m. 
A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,    *    -     BY  R.  C.  SMITH,  A. 

JUST    PUBLISHED; 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Containing  a  Concise  Text,  and  Explanatory  Notes, 
-vstith:  ovBii  loo  ts/lj^:e^&, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

BIT  BOSWBIili  O.  SMITH,  A.  M.. 
AUTHOR  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS QUA.RTO.    PRICE  #1.00. 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  many  years,  and  is  the  crown* 
ing  production  of  the  distinguished  author.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  work  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  complete  and  comprehensive  School  Geography,  and  great  care  hat  been  taken  in 
its  construction  to  render  it  of  the  p;reate8t  practical  usefulness  in  the  school-room  and  family. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  features  wh^ch  deserve  attention  : 

I.    Clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  expres-'  and  terms.    This  feature  is  of  great  practical  val- 
sion  in  the  Text,  especially  in  the  Definitions;  it  uc  to  teachers,  and  intelligent  scholars, 
being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils;     yi.    Comparative  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  ex- 
just  what  they  want  to  know,  and  m  ns  few  words  hibiting  the  relative  size  of  the  different  Countries 
as  practicable.  and  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

TI.     Superior    colored    Maps,    exhibiting    the       -,,-      ,,   .,        ,  - _        ,.     _.   .     ,  «.  -. 
Races,  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Ci-  , .)  "•     l^'^^i'oad  Map  of  the  United  States,  exhi- 
viliwtlon  of  different  nations.  I  ^'^'^f^  ^'^^  pnncipnl  railway  lines,  with  their  con- 

m.     Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal  ^^5;,^J";^-   -,,      .     ,  ^^  .  ..     „       ^  ,_,  , 

Cities  on  the  globe.  c  V  '*  r^^'T''^  Ge.»graphy,  with  Humboldt's 

IV.  Thirty-two  large  full-pngod  Maps  of  States  ^-^^f  "^  «^  Isothermal  Lines. 

and  Countries.  ^^'    Outline  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

V.  Copious  Marginal  Noies  and  Explanations,  X.  Geot^raphical  Clock,  exhibiting  the  relative 
giving  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  ditHcult  words  time  of  day  under  diifcrent  degrees  of  Longitude. 

From  the  Mass.  Tkachku. 

'*  All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.      If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this.'*  *  ♦  * 
Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mail, 
for  examiaation',  upon  receipt  ofo.)  cents  in  money  or  poslat»e  slam\>*,\iv  \.\vc'V?>3L\A\9\v«t%\  a.nd  schools 
ff//^ be  g applied  with  the  work,  for  introduction,  upon  accommodatinft  l«m*. 

3, 9J,  H^ipplntott  $Q  eo„'>lgf\\V\«ttt\^W 


(Traae  FouKtm  oi^  ALL  NbW  England  Schools  haVe  Atio^En  tuts  Sbbieb,  Which  hai  auto 

IkBBN   IXTHODUCBO  INTO  OTEB  4000  CiTIEB  AND  To^AtNS  WITHIN  THE  PAST  TUBES  YEABS.) 


SERIES    OF    TEXT -BOOKS 


IN* 


READING    AND    SPELLING. 

BV  SALEM  TOWN,  LLD.,  ANI)  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK. 

Whol£  Matter  Entirely  New, 

It  was  the  only  Series  adopted  by  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  £duoati6B,  for  the  Public 

Schools  of  that  State,  m  March,  1867. 
Also,  the  Only  Series  adopted  by  the  Vermont  Board  of  ^Education,  in  December,  1858 


CONSISTING  OF  Fosicu/e  liatet, 

THE  PROGREvSSlVR  PICTORIAL  PRIMER *. w.... '  8  cU. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST   READER.    Illustrated » 10    «• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER do lo     •* 

tHE  PROGHBSSlVE  THlRl5  READER »<lo....* *».» ..^ 20    •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH   HEADER. ...do 24    *• 


•I 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER, S  AWhn*.rt  m  tho  «n».h  ri»...    i^'  in 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPEAKER  AND  HEADER..  ? '^°'^P^"  ^°  "*^  ^^"^"^  ^^^"-   X.."^^ 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AN*D  DEFINER.. 12 

Teachers  asi>  Schocil  CoMMitTKKS  arc  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  above  Series  of 
Readers  for  themselves.  The  authors  have  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  Huccessfnl  Practical 
Teachers  and  Elocutionists ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  other  efficient,  literary  and  educational  men^ 
they  feel  contideut  that  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  before  the  American  public  the  HE«T  Series 
of  Readers  ever  published.  These  works  arc  eminently  practical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  charac* 
ler  of  the  higher  of  the  Series,  as  literaky  works,  cannot  be  excelled. 

Nearly  every  School  District  in  the  States  of  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  and  VERMONT 
have  thorouffhlv  adopted  this  Serifs.  Many  of  tlie  most  important  cities  and  towns  in  the  Staten  of 
M.\SSACHCSETTS.  CONNl-'CTICUT,  RHODE  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN  and  OHIO 
have  adopted  Town  vt  Holbrook's  Progressive  Series  as  the  Text-Books  to  be  used  in  all  their  sehooUi 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEPINER. 

Price,  $L20  per  Do2en.       The  Cheapest  Spellef  Eltatlt. 

Every  person  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  should  examine  this  new  and  valuable  work.     It  j 

romain's  d,000  more  words  (in  common  use)  than  almost  any  other  work  of  this  kind:  and,  while  it 
i'mbra:e4  all  the  requisites  found  in  spellers  of  the  present  day,  it  also  contains  much  additional  mat'  1 

ter  that  is  important  to  teachers,  as  well  as  indispensable  to  the  pupil.    This  book  possesses  one  great  ,' 

adv.intnge  over  all  other  works  upon  this  suhject.  beinj;  equally  adapted  to  the  Primary,  Grammari 
or  HigU  School. 

£XTRAOT8  7BOM  OV£B  ONE  THOXTSASTD  RECOMMENI^ATIONS  REOEIVEDi 

Rev.  Jamex  Pratt,  for  many  yeurs  Chair/nan  of  the  School  ami  Book  Committee^  Portland,  Me, 

In  the  mechanical  execution!  the  Progressive  Series  has  come  astonishingly  near  perfectioni  and* 
as  a  whole,  /  th  not  htlivvf  it  /i(ts  its  rywi/  in  all  the  tdorUl  of  «chx>ol  Oovkx. 

/;.  L.  Barney,  Chnirtnan  of  Text-Book  CommiKev,  Netc  Btfiford,  ^lusa. 

The  Progressive  Series,  by  Town  and  Holbrook,  is  decidedly  superior  to  all  others. 

Samuel  Patrick,  School  (^mmissioncf'for  Cny^ihoffa  ('ounty,  Ohio.  ' 

Changes  should  not  be  ujade  in  text-books  without  first  seeing  this  truly  *•  Progi*esslve  Series." 

lixtracf  from  the  (.'ify  of  Cambridye  Schvtd  Report.  i 

Joy  is  exprcs^ed  over  ihc  introduction  of  u  new  Series  of  Readers,  in  eleyaucc  of  illnst ration,  ejrctl  > 

Uncc  of  adn/ftatiou  and  yenerat  spirit,  nowhere  surpassed. 

Ilorate  Piper,  A.  M.,  late  member  of  the  Board  of  Kdtteatiou  of  Maine.  ; 

I  know  of  no  series  which  contains  so  great  an  amount  and  variety  of  matter,  or  which  1  can  so 
thcerfully  recommend  to  public  contidence. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Superinteudiny  School  Committee,  SomersUH)rth,  X.  If. 

The  Progressive  Series  is  the  best  for  our  system  of  gfaded  schoolsi 

Hon.  Xoah  Wood  (Ex-Mayor),  Chairman  of  State  School  Committee,  Gardiner,  Me. 

The  Progressive  Series  is  fully  equal  in  merit  lo  any  scries  of  text-books  ever  offered  IQ  vVv^  '^>3XiC\t. 
in  this  country. 

TERMS    IiIBER AIm   FOR   INTRODUCTIOTS. 
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BAZIN  &  ELLSWORTH,  BO^TO^. 


"IX    POPULARITY   THEY    HAVE    NO    PARALLEL    IN    EITHER    HEMISPHERE. 
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MATHEMATICAL    SERIES, 

iSermancnt  fmprobrt  Elcctrotgpe  'Ebitions. 

FOR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS  :  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES  : 

New  Primary  Arithmetic.  National  Arithmetic. 

Intellectaal  Arithmetic.  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Common  School  Arithmetic.  Oeometry  and  Trigonometry. 

These  bookn,  in  their  reTised  nnd  improved  form,  have  been  prouounced,  by  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician : 

"STANDARD    AND    IMPERISHABLE    WORKS." 

Being  the  only  consecutive  series  by  one  author,  graded  to  the  wants  of  primary,  intermeciate, 
grammar  nnd  high  schools,  academies,  normal  schools  and  commercial  colleges,  so  extensively 
used  in  the  best  schools  in  every  State  in  the  Union  as  to  hare  become 

A   NATIONAL    STANDARD. 

The  use  of  these  valuable  Text-Rook^  far  exceeds  that  of  any  similar  ones  published,  and  is 
even  counted  by  States,  viz : 

The  AiUhorized  Text- Books  of  all  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  MATXE. 

The  Text'Books  adopted  for  the  State  of  SEIV  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  **  authoritaiirti  and  binding  select  ion  ffot\fii'e  years,**  for   VERMOXT, 

The  Text-Books  invariably  adopted  in  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  favorite  Text-Books  of  RHODE  ISLAND  and  COXXECTICIT. 

The  preferred  Text-Books  of  moat  of  the  MIDDLE  and  JVESTERX  STATES. 

The  adopted  Text-Books  of  the  Cities  of  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  ^c. 

The  popular  Text- Books  of  the  Best  Schools  everyithere. 

Teachers  experiencing  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  using  text-books  by  different  authors,  or 
hastily  prepared  and  defective  books,  should  establish  a  uniformity  on 

GREENLEAF'S  REVISED  SERIES, 

and  thu«i  havo 

''  THE  RIGHT  BOOKS  IX  THE  RIGHT  PLACE.*' 

*^*  A  NEW  ALGEBRA,  by  Mr.  Greonloaf,  of  an  elementary  character,  and  embracing  valua- 
ble original  features,  is  in  preparation. 

*^^  KEYS  to  the  Intellectual,  Common  School  and  National  Arithmetics,  Algebra  and  Geome 
try  and  Trigonometry  are  published,  for  teachers  only. 

^rr  Tcrm«»  of  introduction  liberal;  all  interested  arc  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us. 

ROBERT  S,  OAVIS  is,  ISO., 

No.  45  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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^argents  Stankri^  Beakrs,  Claris,  h. 

Sargent's  Standard  Scries  of  Readers  is  now  the  lending  Series  uf^ed  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
)n  most  of  tne  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  und  eouiprihe  five  carefully  graded  Headers,  a  Primer, 
dud  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Reiicl^rs  have  met  with  unprecedented  succesK ;  w/ore  f/ion  /ire  niilHona  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  sohooU.  Ti.eir  p(»inis  of  superioriry  are:  — 1.  Ihe  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  und  the  grent  cam  evidcMit  in  the  prtrpariTiiDU.  2.  Thf"  drilling  exerri>e.  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciHtion  is  secured.  3.  The  Explauu- 
lory  index,  by  which  dilficult  words  arc  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated  4.  Su- 
periority in  the  careful  graduatior.  of  tiie  scvvral  Keader.^  to  dilfcrcnt  capacities;  ease  and  simpli- 
irity  being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  IcHsehcd.  «).  Superloritt  in  the  mechanical 
Execution,  paper,  binding.  Ac,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cnts.  0.  In  the  Speller  a 
hcientitic  cl(tsr*Ifl cation  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exerciso^,  combining  all  the  modern  improvementi>. 

The  preMcnt  publisher  d»'Votes  his  whoie  time  exvUuticely  to  the  nianufacinrc  and  sale  of  ihchC 
works,  lie  haM  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  ann  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  bis  charge.     '1  he  sales  are  constantly  inureaMug. 

The  testimoniiils  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Keudirs  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
high  quarters,  that  wc  must  refer  Committees  and  Tencher^t  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
whicji  niay  be  had  gratia^  and  postpaid,  on  appli^-ation  to  the  publisher. 

(O*  Copies  of  the  Headers  will  be  furnished  tfvatin  to  School  Committee^  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduciiun  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publi!*her.  Or  they  will  be  sf*nt  by  mail,  *>re)taid,  \\hrn  th'^  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  arc,  on  the  Fifth  Header.  24  cents;  the  Eourth,  18  cents;  the  Third,  lo  centu: 
the  Second,  12  cents;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents;  Standard  Primer,  G 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  0  cents. 

J'he  New  Lithographed  edition  r  f  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent's 
Standard  Headers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  nre  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  nix  hingle  sheets,  as  they  eome  from  the  sf^m , 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  may  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Charts 
in  »heets«  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  li  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  he  furnished 
lit  ^\.o)  for  the  set,  or  o)  cmts  a  card.     An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  thein.    Address 

SAHGENT'S    OIIIGINAL    DIALOGUES: 

A  Ck>lleotion  for  Sobool  and  Family  Reading  and  Bepresentation. 
By  EPES  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Headers.  Spellers,  ^c. 

The  few  original  Di.ilo)i(ues  that  Mr.  Snricent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  ^lopnlaiity  and 
been  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exliibitions,  (S;i*.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
ei'llec^tion  which  we  here  anncunce.  It  forms  a  hnndsfYnie  lar^re  duodecimo  of  3^  pages,  with  a 
tine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  woodcuts  representing  appropriate  atti' 
tudes  in  dialogue  delivery.     Price.  ^1.00.       The  u^ual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

0*0"  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  eopv  will  he  sent,  jHMrtmje  prepiiid,  to  any  teacher  or  pupil, 
(nj*  Every  school-boy  and  school  uirl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  Ntiiional  Jufeiiit/efiCfr :  **  I'lie  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation  ;  vivid, 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriuiinuted,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness." 

FroM  the  Xtm  York  Home  Journal :  *'  The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.  It 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught." 

From  the  iiardiuer  ( Mk.)  Home  Journal :  *•  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  hifth  school, 
grammar  school,  or  county  school  —everywhere  where  •*  boys  are  boys."  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
collection  oi  dialogues  for  youthful  repre^entation  that  wc  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Demwrat :  "  A  book  worth  havirg.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  all  intelligent  hoys  ami  girls." 

From  the  Bostton  Pout :  **  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.  The 
l>ook  reached  a  third  edition  lufore  it  had  been  out  ten  days." 

From  the  Manchester  ( X.  II.)  Mirror :  **  Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  school  days 
for  just  such  a  book  as  this." 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  auch  as  the  vouog  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est,  but  they  are  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audfence,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talents  nf 

t/ie  epeaken,  

JOHN  L.  SHORSY.  13  'WMh.VngVm  ^Vt««\., 'BoaUm./ 
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For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 
VaoatioziB. 

Chxilok,  one  of  the  Seyen  Wise  Men  of 
Oreeoe,  must  have  put  forth  a  special  effort  of 
hii  wisdom,  in  order  to  produce  the  following 
aazim :  —  «  Three  things  are  diificult :  to  keep 
•Kcret,  to  bear  an  iigury  patiently,  and  to  spend 
laiore  well."  From  his  skillful  use  of  the  cli- 
Biax  in  this  profound  saying, —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  presumptiye  evidence  furnished  by  his 
giwi  reputation  among  the  ancients  for  wis- 
to» —  we  may  infer  the  hypothesis,  that  Chei- 
Vmi,  like  Homer,  Tyrtaeus  and  Plutarch,  was  a 
Nhoolmaster,  and  had  quarterly  Tacations.  For 
^  he  not  in  his  third  hard  thing,  give  the  Te- 
ry  torn  and  essence  of  what  many  teachers  now 
M  most  difficult  ? 

The  old  sage  expressed  a  bitter  pedagogic  ex- 
perience. I  haye  almost  learned  to  dread  vaca- 
tions, snd  to  deem  myself  happy  if  I  can  get 
tltrovgh  them  with  sound  mind  and  body.  Oth- 
er men  constantly  expect  their  leisure,  either  in 
old  age  or  when  they  shall  have  amassed  a  for- 
^e.  But  we  teachers  are  periodically  idle. 
The  common  misery  of  the  retired  business  man, 
who  finds  his  leisure  endless  ennui,  is  ours  four 
^es  a  year,  unless  we  learn  an  art  which  is 
^>*Qally  deemed  almost  impossible.  Montaigne 
^Us  us  that  he  anticipated  great  results  from  his 
'etiremeat  to  his  pleasant  country  estate,  but 
^t,  when  there,  he  found  occasion  to  apply 
^  words  of  Lucan :  — 

**  Variam  §emper  dant  otia  mentem" 

^  *«  •QTum»  mind "  is  the  difficulty.  Our  reg- 
^  work  is  so  monotonous,  that  we  are  tempted 
^  look  forward  to  a  mere  cessation  of  it  as  a 


great  happiness.  In  spite  of  my  experience,  I 
find  myself  every  quarter  beguiled  into  this  vain 
expectation.  It  is  not  that  time  hangs  heavily 
on  our  hands,  and  we  need  diversion,  but  the 
mind  is  variotu,  and  intent  on  a  vague,  grand 
purpose,  as  a  whole,  while  it  does  not  conde- 
scend to  grapple  with  any  one  of  the  multifarious 
tasks  on  which  the  execution  of  the  great  pur- 
posft  depends.  **  Divide  et  impera  "  is  the  only 
Wif^to  become  learned  and  powerful.  Our  first 
and  childish  glimpse  of  intellectual  or  of  mate- 
rial acquisitions  is  of  their  focal  points,  which 
kindle  aspiration.  But  we  learn  that  we  shall 
never  do  more  than  gaze,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  follow  out  singly,  and  with  unwearied  persis- 
tency, each  of  the  convergent  rays,  till  our  plans 
issue  nobly  in  the  realization  of  what  had  been 
waking  dreams.  It  is  not  the  star-gazer  that 
discovers  the  asteroids,  but  the  working  as- 
tronomer, who  scans  the  small  field  of  his  tele- 
scope night  after  night  till  he  knows  the  hea- 
vens. 

I  am  always  exercised  with  a  host  of  such 
chimerical  notions  towards  the  end  of  vacations, 
and  during  the  two  or  three  weeks  that  they  are 
fresh  in  mind  ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  these 
ntmma  bona  of  teachers'  lives  gradually  becom- 
ing to  me  less  a  matter  of  perplexity  and  dis- 
content. The  dolce  far  niente  may  be  set  to 
Italian  notes,  which  may  be  played  on  flutes. 
But  American  music  should  express  far  other 
significance,  to  the  sound  of  bugles  and  drums. 
I  like  better  the  American  style.  The  good  of 
vacations  must  be  worked  out ;  the  harder  the 
toil,  the  more  good. 

This  does  not  look  like  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, how  to  spend  leisure  well,  but  rather  like 
a  denial  of  leisure  itself.     In  tact,  we,  by  no 
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meftns,  acknowledge  oUum,  if  it  means  doing 
nothing,  but  insist  on  negotium,  or  no  doing  noth- 
ing. But  a  rest  from  one's  established  business 
is  oommonly  reckoned  as  leisure ;  and  this  we 
are  far  from  denying.  On  the  contrary,  we  es- 
teem it  an  essential  element  of  our  life.  The 
reason  why  it  is  essential,  is  not  because  it  of- 
fers rest  or  relaxation,  but  because  it  affords  us 
great  help  in  resisting  the  tendency  to  become 
confined  to  one  way  of  thinking  and  acting ;  — 
the  tendency  to  become  narrower  partialists 
than  men  with  five  senses  and  average  brains 
ought  to  become.  The  most  important  result 
to  me  of  eyery  term  of  my  teaching,  is  that  it 
leaves  me  oppressed  with  an  incubus  which  it 
is  the  pan^mount  concern  of  vacation  to  throw 
off  and  render  me  as  capable  as  I  was  before. 
Teaching  is  so  trifling  a  portion  of  my  life,  that 
I  do  not  care  to  buy  its  special  experience  at 
the  expense  of  the  numberless  other  experiences, 
without  which  I  shall  be  a  pitiable  automaton 
Among  men.  **  Happy  he," —  wrote  a  discon- 
tented schoolmaster  in  the  blue  days  of  the  last 
May  vacation,  —  **  Happy  he  who  can  say  vaco, 
I  am  empty,  and  yet  be  full  in  soul.  Mechani- 
cal persons,  like  machines,  rust  when  they  are 
stopped.  Genuine  persons,  like  fruits,  ripen 
Ijring  in  the  sun.  It  would  be  fine  if  every  one 
naturally  found  new  work  with  each  new  day. 
Then  we  should  respect  gU  sort»  of  human 
handiwork  and  head  work,  and  should  become 
polished  on  many  sides.  But  after  doing  the 
same  thmg  on  two  consecutive  days,  we  are  pre* 
judiced  in  favor  of  it  the  third  day,  and  would 
rather  do  it  than  any  new  thing.  I  know  grand 
business  men  who,  out  of  their  element,  wad- 
dle like  ducks  ;  and  fine  grammarians  who,  in 
the  street,  talk  with  ridiculous  weakness." 

Except  for  keeping  that  little  school,  of  what 
AvaU  are  you,  O  teacher,  for  any  ends  of  beauty 
or  nobleness  on  earth?  That  school  has  not 
won  for  you  reputation  and  salary  that  you 
ahould  carry  off  the  booty  scot  free.  On  all  that 
you  have  exported  thence  you  have  probably 
paid  heavy  duties,  and,  may  be,  you  are  now 
well  nigh  bankrupt. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  opinion  that  the 
teacher  is  somewhat  more  apt  to  wear  for  him- 
self a  groove,  from  which  he  cannot  turn 
aside,  than  men  of  other  occupations.  This 
notion  was  formed  in  times  quite  different  from 
the  present,  but  it  has  not  yet  become  a  vulgar 
error.  Unless  the  teacher  be  actuated  by  greed 
or  necessity,  and  so  mingles  a  little  in  the  pe- 
cuniary speculations,  and  the  manifold  ways  of 


increasing  property,  he  does  not,  usually,  come 
in  contact  with  even  the  coarser  forms  of  the 
material  activity  of  the  world,  by  which  the 
manners  of  so  many  men  are  rounded  into  the 
poor  outward  semblance,  at  least,  of  cosmopo- 
litan liberality.  This  topic  is  not  worth  long 
discourse. 

The  genuine  man  is  the  product  of  a  myriad 
infiuences,  which  fiow  to  him  through  channels 
as  numerous  as  the  pores  of  the  skin.  If  the 
channels  are  all  free,  symmetry  is  the  result,  and 
we  behold  such  a  man  as  Goethe,  who  made  it 
the  study  of  his  life  to  win  blessings  from  things 
of  good  report  and  things  of  evil  report.  I 
should  now  pronounce  culture  as  my  topic,  were 
I  not  chary  of  the  use  of  that  word,  which  has 
come  of  late  to  carry  rather  a  dubious  meaning. 
I  would  speak  briefly  of  the  teacher's  reception 
of  influences,  and  even  of  his  search  of  them, 
so  far  as  these  depend  on  the  finding  of  time 
and  opportunity. 

The  pupil  excuses  his  failure  by  saying  that 
he  did  not  have  time  to  learn  his  lessons.  The 
teacher  frowns  incredulous.  Very  probably 
that  teacher,  standing  stationary  where  his 
school- days  left  him,  conscious  of  accumulated 
sins  of  laziness,  justifies  himself  with  the  same 
plea  of  want  of  time.  The  plea  is  valid  to  a 
great  extent,  but  will  not  go  the  length  of  cov- 
ering all  the  lukewarmness  that  it  is  meant  to 
excuse.  Ten  weeks  vertut  forty-two,  with  all 
the  Saturdays  and  Sundays  thrown  in:  —  in 
such  an  amount  of  leisure,  one  would  think,  we 
teachers  might  go  far  towards  multiplying  our 
modes  of  being  and  thinking.  But  if  there  is 
any  deficiency  of  intellectual  earnestness  in  our 
profession,  it  probably  arises  from  inferior  stock, 
rather  than  from  any  peculiarity  of  our  work. 
Earnestness  is  success.  It  will  not  be  thwarted. 
Apathy,  deadness  to  impressions,  lack  of  im- 
pulses, this  is  fatal  to  the  man,  though  indis- 
pensable to  the  machine.  This  prime  excellence 
asserts  itself  wherever  it  exists,  but  will  not 
come  on  solicitation.  Whoever  deserves  to  be- 
come wise,  will  become  wise ; — nay,  if  wise  now. 
A  dilettante  culture  cannot  find  time  to  read  its 
books,  take  its  music  lessons,  and  learn  its 
French  ;  nor  would  find  time,  though  it  had  fif- 
ty-two weeks'  leisure  each  year.  It  is  true  that 
the  harvest  of  our  daily  duties  must  be  reaped 
in  the  school- room,  and  that  what  we  can  do 
more  than  that  must  be  mere  gleanings.  But 
this  latter  must  be  done,  while  we  must  not 
leave  the  other  undone.  Values  are  here  in- 
versely proportional  to  bulks. 
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I  offer  these  suggestions  because  it  has  seem- 
ed to  me  that  the  body  of  teachers  is  somewhat 
remiss  in  the  duty  of  intellectual  progress.  The 
nature  of  our  business  offers  the  presumption 
that  we  are  of  superior  intellectual  cultiyation. 
It  is  not  of  great  moment  that  we  take  pains  to 
make  good  this  presumption.  But  whether  we 
know  and  pursue  our  best  good,  or  yield  our 
spirits  to  indolence ;  whether  we  respect  our  ca- 
pabilities sufficiently  to  tempt  them  onward  by 
exercise,  or  ignore  our  powers  as  if  they  were 
not ;  whether  we  have  faith  in  the  soul»  or  only 
in  prudence  and  habits  ;  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
Tery  highest  moment  to  erery  man  or  woman. 

T. 


Musio  an  Amusement  of  the  Home. 

What  shall  the  amusements  of  the  home  be  ? 
When  there  are  the  ability  and  taste,  I  regard 
music  as  combining  in  happiest  proportions  in- 
struction and  pleasure,  as  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  home  evening  ti^oyments.  What  a  ne- 
ver failing  resource  have  those  homes  which 
God  has  blessed  with  this  gift!  How  many 
pleasant  family  circles  gather  nightly  about  the 
piano  !  how  many  a  home  is  vocal  with  the 
voice  of  song  or  psalm  !  In  other  days,  in  how 
many  village  homes  the  father's  viol  led  the  do- 
mestic harmony,  and  sons  with  clarinet  or  flute 
or  manly  voice,  and  daughters  sweetly  and 
clearly  filling  in  the  intervals  of  sound,  made  a 
joyous  noise  !  There  was  then  no  piano,  to  the 
homes  of  this  generation  the  great,  the  univer- 
sal boon  and  comforter.  One  pauses  and  bless- 
es it,  as  he  hears  it  through  the  open  farm-house 
window,  or  detects  its  sweetness  stealing  out 
smid  the  jargons  of  the  city  —  an  angel's  beni- 
lon  upon  a  wilderness  of  discord,  soothing  the 
weary  brain,  lifting  the  troubled  spirit,  pouting 
ftesh  strength  into  the  tired  body,  waking  to 
worship,  lulling  to  rest.  Touched  by  the  hand 
we  love,  a  mother,  sister,  wife, —  say,  is  it  not 
a  ministrant  of  love  to  child,  to  man  —  a  house- 
hold deity,  now  meeting  our  moods,  answering 
to  our  needs,  sinking  to  depths  we  cannot  fath- 
om, rising  to  heights  we  cannot  reach,  leading, 
guiding,  great  and  grand  and  good,  and  now 
itooping  to  our  lower  wants,  the  frolic  of  our 
louls  reverberating  from  its  keys  ?  The  home 
that  has  a  piano,  what  capacity  for  evening  plea- 
sure and  profit  has  it !  Alas !  that  so  many 
wives  and  mothers  should  speak  of  their  ability 
to  play  as  a  mere  accomplishment  of  the  past, 
and  that  children  should  grow  up  looking  on 
the  piano  as  a  thing  unwisely  kept  for  company 
and  show.— Bbv.  J.  F.  W.  Wabb. 


For  the  Stihoolmaiter. 
The  Teaeher's  Grave. 

Stood  there  beneath  the  stately  elm  tree's  shade. 
Upon  a  wooded  slope,  t  cottage  home. 
Midsummer's  rays  had  ope'd  in  fullest  bloom 
The  graceful  buds,  whlrh  o'er  the  cottage  door 
The  Prairie  Queen  from  mid  its  leaves  put  forth ; 
And  through  the  lattice  on  the  breeze  there  stole 
The  grateful  fragrance  of  full  many  a  flow'r. 
His  senses  to  regale  whose  watchful  care 
Had  fostered  them  since  first  from  earth  they  sprang. 
As  on  the  brelzes  borne  the  odor  came, 
With  sweetest  smile  his  pallid  cheek  was  lit, 
And  murmured  he.  With  tones  that  scarce  were 

heard, 
*'  The  flowers  I  loved,  the  flowers  remember  me." 
To  her,  who  sat  the  sufferer's  couch  beside. 
And  laved  with  gentle  hand  the  fevered  brow. 
Continued  he,  **  Soon,  soon  the  verdant  fields 
Of  ever  living  green  my  eyes  shall  greet, 
And  fadeless  flowers  whose  bloom  eternal  is, 
My  senses  shall  forevermore  regale." 
And  still  he  spake  such  words  of  holy  hope. 
Of  heavenly  peace  and  confldence  in  God, 
That  as  he  pictured  heav'n's  eternal  joys. 
Its  golden  streets,  its  pearly  gates,  its  founts 
Of  crystal  clearness  flowing  ever  on. 
Its  music  from  the  angel  choir  on  high, — 
Though  well  she  knew  the  golden  bowl  of  life 
Was  well  nigh  broke,  and  that  the  silver  cord 
Full  fast  was  loos'ning,  yet  she  scarce  could  weep. 
So  great  his  triumph  in  this  closing  hour. 
A  moment,  and  his  work,  his  cares  on  earth,  are 

o'er, 
His  sorrows,  pains,  forever  at  an  end. 
No  more  his  hand  shall  toll  the  school-house  bell. 
That  called  from  banks  to  benches  mirthful  youth  ; 
No  more  his  voice  implore  the  grace  divine 
To  aid  him  day  by  day  to  train  aright 
The  precious  charge  entrusted  to  his  care ; 
No  more,  when  they  their  lessons  shall  recite, 
He*ll  smooth  the  rugged  path  to  those  who  climb, 
With  toiling  step,  the  scientific  hill ; 
His  gentle  words  of  counsel  nevermore 
Shall  point  them  to  the  way  of  truth  and  love. 

Now  gathered  in  beneath  the  cottage  roof 
Are  those  who,  when  in  life,  had  called  him  friend. 
They  are  not  those  who  come  in  gilded  hacks, 
With  liv'ried  servants  to  attend  their  wants ; 
Dut  simple,  unpretending  friends  who  knew 
And  prized  the  worth  of  him  who  slept  within 
The  cypress  casket  on  the  table  there. 
Among  the  group,  with  saddened  faces,  stood 
The  little  band  of  scholars  now  bereft 
Of  him  who  had  been  friend  and  teacher  too. 
Not  one  of  all  who  gathered  round  the  dead, 
But  felt  the  sorrow  that  their  looks  betrayed. 
There  was  no  call  for  borrowed  grief,  ne  need 
Of  tears  forced  out  by  those  who  might  become 
Possessors  of  rich  earthly  tieaaui^  linw . 
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It  boots  no  man  to  act  the  lie  o'er  him, 
Who  living  had  with  little  been  content, 
And  little  had  in  dying  left  behind. 

As  village  pastor,  gray-haired,  worn  with  age. 
With  trembling  voice  reviews  his  life  who  now 
Before  him  lies  in  death's  long  slumber  wrapped, 
Each  eye  is  moistened  and  each  swelling  heart. 
In  choking  sobs,  works  for  Itself  relief. 
He  speaks  not  of  his  fame,  for  none  he  had 
Beyond  the  little  town  so  long  his  home ; 
He  names  not  philanthropic  deeds  so  great 
That  public  press  had  blazed  the  gifta  abroad  ; 
But  many  a  wretch  who  asked  in  vain  of  those 
Who  gave  by  thousands  for  the  mission  work. 
By  him  had  beeti  relieved  with  humble  fare. 
No  public  place  by  him  had  e'er  been  sought, 
Tct  faithful  to  the  creed  the  fathers'  taught. 
For  freedom  had  his  ballot  e'er  been  cast. 
His  life  exemplified  his  Christian  love, 
As  did  his  death  the  triumphs  of  his  faith. 
The  sermon  over  and  the  prayer  was  said, 
Then  to  his  final  home  they  bore  him  hence. 
While  touchingly  upon  the  breeze  was  borne 
The  mournful  requiem  of  the  scholar  choir. 

Rad,  sad  are  the  hearts  once  so  gay  and  so  cheer- 
ing • 

Hushed,  hushed  is  the  voice,  whose  kind  tones 
were  endearing^ 

Now,  now  to  the  graveyard  his  body  they're  bear- 
ing, 

And  we  are  alone. 

How,  how  shall  our  sorrow  find  words  for  its  tell- 
ing? 
Grief,  grief  unexpressed  in  our  bosoms  is  swelling. 
Fast,  fast  from  the  fountain  our  tears  now  are  well- 
ing. 

Our  teacher  has  gone. 

List,  list  to  the  bells  now  so  plaintively  tolling, 
Slow,  slow,  with  the  casket,  the  hearse  now  is  roll- 
ing. 
Give,  give,  if  thou  can'st,  to  our  hearts  some  con- 
soling, 

For  now  we  are  lone. 

Soon,  soon  in  the  grave  will  the  casket  be  laying. 
Dust,  **  dust  unto  du8t,"  will  the  preacher  be  say- 
ing, 
Then,  then,  if  thou  can'st,  give  our  grief  some  al- 
laying, 

Our  teacher  has  gone. 

Cold,  cold  are  the  clods  on  the  casket  they're  heap- 
ing. 
Now.  now  we  resign  to  the  grave's  chilly  keeping 
Him,  him  we  have  loved,  and  for  whom  we  are 
weeping, 

Our  teacher  has  gone. 

Ceaae,  cease  we  to  weep,  he  has  gone  where  no 
crjrjng. 


There,  there  is  no  sorrow  and  no  need  of  sighing, 

Then,  then  let  our  joys  be  the  angels  outvielng, 

Our  teacher's  at  home. 

The  requiem's  note  is  mingled  with  the  peal 
That  tolls  from  village  church  spire's  simple  bell, 
And  faint  and  fainter  grows  the  cadence  of  them 

both, 
Till  to  the  ear  in  distance  all  is  lost. 
Now  to  the  sexton,  with  his  spade  and  hoe, 
They  leave  the  new  made  grave  with  all  it  holds, 
And  wend  their  homeward  way  in  solemn  mood. 

UKX78. 


The  ITseftil  and  the  BeautiAiL 

Thb  tomb  of  Moses  is  unknown,  but  the  tre* 
Teller  slakes  his  thirst  ac  the  well  of  Jacob.  The 
gorgeous  palace  of  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  of 
monarchs,  with  the  cedar  and  gold  and  Itotj  ; 
and  even  the  great  temple  of  Jerusalem,  hallow- 
ed by  the  visible  glory  of  the  Deity  himself,  are 
gone ;  but  Solomon's  reservoirs  are  as  perfect 
as  ever.  Of  the  ancient  architecture  of  the  Ho- 
ly City  not  one  stone  is  left  upon  another ;  but 
the  pool  of  Bethseda  commands  the  pilgrim's 
reverence  to  the  present  day.  The  columns  of 
Persepolis  are  mouldering  into  dust ;  but  its 
cisterns  and  aqueducts  remain  to  challenge  our 
admiration.  The  golden  house  of  Nero  is  a 
mass  of  ruins ;  but  the  Aqua  Claudia  siill  pours 
into  Rome  its  limpid  stream.  The  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Tadmor,  in  the  wilderness,  has  fkllen; 
but  its  fountain  sparkles  as  freshly  in  his  rays 
as  when  thousands  of  worshippers  thronged  its 
lofty  colonades.  It  may  be  that  London  will 
share  the  fate  of  Babylon,  and  nothing  be  left 
to  mark  its  site  save  mounds  of  crumbling  brick- 
work. The  Thames  will  continue  to  flow  as  it 
does  now.  And  if  any  work  of  art  should  still 
rise  over  the  deep  ocean  of  time,  we  may  well 
believe  it  will  be  neither  a  palace  nor  a  temple, 
but  some  vast  aqueduct  or  reservoir;  and  if 
any  name  should  still  flash  through  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  it  will  probably  be  that  of  the  man 
who  in  his  day  sought  the  happiness  of  his  fel- 
low-men rather  than  their  glory,  and  linked  his 
memory  to  some  great  work  of  national  utility 
and  benevolence.  This  is  the  true  glory  which 
outlives  all  others,  and  shines  with  undying 
lustre  from  generation  to  generation  —  impart- 
ing to  works  something  of  its  own  immortality* 
and  in  some  degree  rescuing  them  from  the  ruin 
which  overtakes  the  ordinary  monuments  of 
historical  tradition  or  mere  magniflcenee.— £tf- 
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The  Adulteration  of  Bread. 

Wb  take  the  following  extract  from  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  North  American  Revino  for  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  on  **  The  Adulterations  of  Food  " : 
**  Now  the  practical  deduction  from  these  de- 
tails is  this.     It  unfortunately  happens  that,  in 
the  process  of  bolting,  very  much  of  the  gluten 
is  removed  with  the  bran,  and  thrown  away ; 
and  that  the  finer  and  whiter  the  flour,  the  more 
careful  and  thorough  is  the  bolting,  and  the 
greater  the  loss  in  gluten.      Therefore  it  is  that 
bran  has  been  found  to  contain,  weight  for 
weight,  more  than  fourteen  times  as  much  phos- 
phoric acid  as  the  superfine  flour  that  is  bolted 
from  it.    This  excessive  waste  includes,  as  we 
htTB  said,  gluten,  and  hence  nitrogen,  the  most 
important  distinctive  elements  of  wheat.  Hence 
it  is  that  unbolted  wheat-bread,  or  the  black 
bread  of  Germany,  is  much  more  nutritious 
than  pure,  refined,  white  bread ;  since  the  for- 
mer contains  all  the  gluten,  all  the  phosphates, 
and  all  the  nitrogenous  compounds,  as  well  as 
all  the  starch,  while  the  latter  has  lost  a  large 
proportion  of  everything  but  starch.    This  loss 
bong  just  in  proportion  to  the  high  quality 
and  whiteness  of  the  flour,  <•  fancy  brands " 
lie  thus  far  from  economical  for  other  reasons 
beiides  their  greater  cost. 

"  When  bread  is  to  be  fermented,  a  certain 
proportion  of  a  peculiar  liquid,  called  yeast,  is 
tdded  to  start  the  process.  The  fermenting 
qualities  of  yeast  are  owing  to,  or  accompanied 
by,  it  is  not  quite  certain  which,  the  growth  of 
a  peculiar  fungus,  the  Torukt  cerevitUe^  or  yeast- 
plant  This  vegetable  develops  cells  with  great 
npidity,  which,  uniting  end  to  end,  form  stems. 
By  the  operation  of  a  principle  called  *  cataly- 
>U,'  by  which  a  ferment  induces  the  same  change 
iaany  substance  with  which  it  is  brought  in 
contact  that  it  is  undergoing  itself,  the  dough 
takes  on  the  process  of  fermentation.  By  this 
process  several  important  chemical  changes  are 
induced.  The  starch  is  converted  into  dex- 
trine, this  dextrine  into  sugar,  and  a  portion  of 
^  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  By 
the  evolution  of  the  latter  gas  the  dough  is  dis- 
t^ed  with  bubbles,  and  these  are  held  in  by 
tbeb  call- walls.  The  starch  does  not  possess 
te&adty  enough  to  withhold  the  bubbles  from 
csctping,  which  office  is  performed  by  the  elas- 
tic ^ten.  Besides  these  changes,  there  are 
produced  in  fermented  bread  lactic,  acetic,  bu- 
tyric, soodnic  and  formic  acids ;  some  ammo- 
^i  a pleaaant  ethereal  oil ;  and  also  a  greater 


effects,  the  only  essential  one  in  raising  the 
bread  is  the  production  of  carbonic  add,  and 
hence  of  a  cellular  structure,  as  it  is  diffused 
through  the  dough,  and  held  by  the  tough  glu- 
ten. 

**But  as  it  was  found  that,  with  flours  of  infe- 
rior quality, — those  poor  in  gluten,  for  instance, 
— the  tendency  of  the  fermentation  was  to  lique- 
fy the  gluten  so  far  that  it  could  not  hold  the 
carbonic  acid,  so  that  the  gas  escaped,  the  dough 
collapsed,  and  the  bread  became  heavy,  as  well 
as  dark-colored  and  unsalable,  it  was  a  desid- 
eratum with  bakers  to  find  some  substance 
which  would  prevent  these  ill  results.  Both 
sulphate  of  copper  and  alum  will  do  it;  the 
latter  is  generally  used.  <  Alum  combines  with 
the  albumen  and  renders  it  less  soluble,  and  by 
so  far  arresting  the  efi'ect  of  fermentation,  in  a 
twofold  way,  lessens  the  liquefaction  of  the 
gluten.'  It  thus  stiffens  the  cell-wall  of  glu- 
ten. The  bread  becomes  more  evenly  and  thor- 
oughly raised,  and,  as  a  secondary  effect,  alum 
renders  dark  bread  whiter.  Thus  an  inferior 
fiour  will  produce  as  handsome  and  salable  a 
bread  as  a  finer  variety.  These  effects  of  alum 
often  constitute  the  difference  between  baker's 
and  home-made  bread.  With  the  extreme  po- 
rosity of  bread  containing  alum  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive production  of  dextrine,  or  gummy  starch, 
which  makes  the  bread  dry  too  rapidly,  and 
gives  the  brittleness  and  hardness  characteristic 
of  the  slice  of  baker's  bread  when  exposed  to 
the  air. 

**  Let  us  see  if  the  bakers  avail  themselves  of 
this  cheap  and  unsuspected  adulteration.  Dr» 
Kassall,  after  alluding  to  the  adulteration  of 
bread  with  rice-flour  and  potato-flour,  which 
are  cheaper,  says  that  a  commodity  is  generally 
bought  by  bakers  under  the  name  of  •<  hards," 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  alum  and  salt.  One 
object  of  its  use,  he  avers,  is  to  enable  the  bread 
to  retain  more  water,  and  thus  to  weigh  more. 
Mitchell  found,  on  analsysis,  that  the  quantity 
of  alum  in  ten  loaves  of  four  pounds  each  va- 
ried from  thirty-four  grains  to  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  grains  to  each  loaf.  This  may  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  quantity  usually  employed.  Of 
twenty-four  samples  of  bread  examined  by  Dr. 
Hassall,  atf  were  adultercUed  with  ahtm.  Of  four 
samples  purchased  of  a  liCague  Bread  Company, 
which  specially  advertised  pure  bread,  without 
alum,  atf  were  adulterated  with  alum.  Again, 
says  Dr.  Hoskins,  <  As  the  result  of  a  carelhl 
analysis  of  bread  bought  m  ^SSsraiA.  "^v^ja  tA 
this  dty  [Boston^,  not  o  loaf  woa  fowivd  frea  fretm 


^^ligueAetiaB  of  the  gluten.    Of  all  these 'alum/     Commexit  is  mmeoeaMSi. 
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«  We  thus  haye  found  that  the  *  staff  of  life/ 
before  it  can  reach  the  mouths  of  the  people,  is 
seriously  injured  in  two  ways :  first,  by  bolt- 
ing the  wheat,  which  removes  from  the  flour 
much  of  the  gluten,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
phosphates  ;  secondly,  by  adulteration  with 
alum.  Professor  Horsford  suggests  the  proba- 
bility of  still  other  injuries  as  the  result  of  fer- 
mentation, by  the  changes  produced  in  the 
dough,  and  by  the  growth  of  fungi;  but  these 
are  not  proTed.  The  use  of  alum  is  the  only, 
or  the  chief,  fraudulent  adulteration.  This  de- 
frauds the  pocket,  as  well  as  impairs  the  good- 
ness of  the  bread.  By  the  use  of  inferior  flour, 
it  enriches  the  baker  by  knayery.  It  also  exer- 
cises a  more  or  less  injurious  influence  on  the 
stomach  of  the  consumer.  Alum  is  a  powerful 
astringent,  and  almost  an  ii.ttant,  to  the  mu- 
cous membranes.  It  must  then  be  very  poorly 
adapted  to  a  delicate  stomach.  After  consid- 
ering these  facts  in  bread-making,  we  think 
that  one  would  hesitate  long  before  recommend- 
ing the  baket's  loaf  as  lighter  than  home-made 
bread  for  the  dyspeptic.  If  more  perfectly  rais- 
ed it  is  less  nutritious  ;  and  we  have  no  ques- 
tion that  the  alum  often  produces  irritation  and 
heart- burn.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  very  large  consumption  of  baker's 
bread  in  New  England  has  some  connection 
with  that  generally  constipated  habit  of  the 
bowels  which  is  so  prevalent  here,  but  compar- 
atively unknown  where  com- bread  is  eaten,  at 
the  South  and  West.  We  call  to  mind  one  in- 
stance of  a  dyspeptic  who  has  lived  largely  on 
alum  bread,  whose  habitual  constipation  has 
grown  more  stubborn  with  years.  At  any  rate, 
no  one  wants  to  eat  alum  instead  of  phosphates, 
and  water  instead  of  bread. 

*•  This  is  an  important  subject,  and  we  cannot 
insist  too  strongly  on  the  benefits  of  having 
good  home-made  bread.  Various  laws  have 
been  passed,  but  they  are  everywhere  dead-let- 
ters, except  in  France.  Paris  bread  is  univer- 
sally recognized  as  the  best  in  the  world :  it  is 
free  from  alum.  As  it  is  not  always  easy  nor 
convenient  to  make  good  fermented  bread,  other 
ways  have  been  devised  of  raising  bread  with- 
out fermentation,  by  the  production  of  carbon- 
ic acid  in  the  dough,  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  All  these  kinds  of  bread  are  to  be  baked 
as  soon  as  mixed.  Among  the  more  common 
devices  are  the  mixture  of  saleratus,  or  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  with  sour  milk,  or  lactic  acid  ; 
jgad  that  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  cream 
of  tartar,— an  acid  tartxaie  of  potassa.    If  the 


salt  and  the  acid  are  perfectly  neutralixed,  it  is 
all  very  well.  A  still  better  method  was  in- 
vented by  Henry,  consisting  in  the  use  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  muriatic  acid,  the  product 
of  which  would  be  common  salt.  Dr.  Dang- 
lish  has  devised  an  ingenious  mode  of  forcing 
into  the  dough  carbonic  acid  in  solution  in  wa- 
ter, in  a  closed  apparatus.  But  this  is  not  easi- 
ly practicable  on  a  small  scale.  The  new  me- 
thod proposed  by  Professor  Horsford  seems 
chemically  the  most  correct,  though  we  have  no 
practical  acquaintance  with  its  workings.  It 
consists  in  mixing  with  the  flour  a  dry,  add 
phosphate  of  lime  and  dry  bicarbonate  of  sods, 
in  such  proportions  as  to  leave  a  neutral  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  phosphate  of  soda,  after  the 
dough  has  been  baked.  In  this  manner  the 
phosphates  lost  in  bolting  are  restored  to  the 
bread,  and  tlie  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  at- 
tained without  fermentation,  and  without  anj 
injurious  secondary  results.  All  these  methods 
are  much  quicker  than  fermentation." 


The  Honob  Dub  to  Industbt. — Every  yonng 
man  should  remember  that  the  world  always 
has  and  always  will  honor  industry.  The  vul- 
gar and  useless  idler  whose  enerioes  of  mind 
and  body  are  rusting  for  the  want  of  exercise, 
the  mistaken  being  who  pursues  amusement  si 
relief  to  his  enervated  muscles,  or  engages  in 
exercises  Chat  produce  no  useful  end,  may  look 
with  scorn  on  the  laborer  engaged  in  his  toil ; 
but  his  scorn  is  praise ;  his  contempt  is  honor. 
Honest  industry  will  secure  the  respect  of  the 
wise  and  the  good  among  men,  and  yield  the 
rich  fruit  of  an  easy  conscience,  and  give  thst 
hearty  self-respect  which  is  above  all  price.  Toil 
on,  then,  young  men  and  young  women.  Be 
dUigent  in  business.  Improve  the  heart  and 
mind,  and  you  will  find  <*  the  well  spring  of 
enjoyment  in  your  own  souls,"  and  secure  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  those  whose  respect 
is  worth  an  effort  to  obtain. 


Thbbe  are  many  shining  qualities  in  the  minA> 
of  man,  but  none  so  useful  as  discretion.  It  im 
this,  indeed,  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest^ 
and  sets  them  to  work  in  their  proper  places^ 
and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  their  pos^ 
sessor.  Without  it,  learning  is  pedantry ;  wit^ 
impertinence  ;  and  virtue  itself  looks  like  weak^ 
ness  ;  and  the  best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  t» 
be  more  sprightly  in  errors  and  active  in  hi^- 
own  prejudices. 

Thbbb  is  no  man  who  would  not  be  mortifieA- 
if  he  knew  >iv\iaX  'bia  tricndA  i^tio^^x  ol  Vim. 
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from  **  Edaeation  >  loteUectnal,  Moral  and  Phjtical,*' 
by  Herbert  Speneer. 

IflteUeotual  Education. 

A  final  test  by  which  to  judge  any  plan  of 
culture,  should  come  the  question, —  Does  it 
create  a  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  pupils  ? 
When  in  doubt  whether  a  particular  mode  of 
arrangement  is  or  is  not  more  in  harmony  with 
the  foregoing  principles  than  some  other,  we 
may  safely  abide  by  this  criterion.    £yen  when, 
as  considered  theoietically,  the  proposed  course 
•eems  the  best,  yet  if  it  produce  no  interest,  or 
less  interest  than  another  course,  we  should  re- 
linquish it;  for  a  child's  inteliecual  instincts 
are  more  trustworthy  than  oui  reasonings.    In 
respect  to  the  knowing  faculties,  we  may  confi- 
dently trust  in  the  general  law,  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  healthful  action  is  pleasurable, 
while  action  which  gives  pain  is  not  healthful. 
Though  at  present  very  incompletely  conformed 
to  by  the  emotional  nature,  yet  by  the  intellect- 
ual nature,  or  at  least  by  those  parts  of  it  which 
the  child  exhibits,  this  law  is  almost  wholly 
conformed  to.      The  repugnances  to  this  and 
that  study  which  vex  the  ordinary  teacher,  are 
not  innite,  but  result  from  his  unwise  system. 
Fellenburg  says,  *•  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  indolence  in  young  persons  is  so  directly 
opposite  to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity, 
that  unless  it  is  the  consequence  of  bad  educa- 
tion, it  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  some 
constitutional  defect."     And  the  spontaneous 
activity  to  which  children  are  thus  prone,  is 
umply  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  which  the 
healthful  exercise  of  the  faculties  gives.    It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  higher  mental  powers  as 
yet  but  little  developed  in  the  race,  and  con- 
gouttlly  possessed  in  any  considerable  degree 
only  by  the  most  advanced,  are  indisposed  to 
the  amount  of  exertion  required  of  them.    But 
these,  in  virtue  of  their  very  complexity,  will, 
in  a  normal  course  of  culture,  come  last  into 
exercise,  and  will  therefore  have  no  demands 
itude  upon  them  until  the  pupil  has  arrived  at 
^  age  when  ulterior  motives  can  be  brought 
^to  play,  and  an  indirect  pleasure  made  to 
^unterbalance  a  direct  displeasure.    With  all 
^Acuities  lower  than  these,  however,  the  direct 
STatification  consequent  on  activity  is  the  nor- 
'^al  stimulus ;  and  under  good  management  the 
^Uly  needful  stimulus.     When  we  are  obliged 
^  fall  back  upon  some  other,  we  must  take  the 
^Act  as  evidence  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track. 
Experience  is  daily  showing  with  greater  clear- 
ness that  there  i<  always  a  method  tp  be  /ouncjl 


productive  of  interest  —  even  of  delight ;  and  it 
ever  turns  out  that  this  is  the  method  proved 
by  all  other  tests  to  be  che  right  one. 

With  most,  these  guiding  principles  will  weigh 
but  little  if  left  in  this  abstract  form.  Partly, 
therelore,  to  exemplify  their  application,  and 
partly  with  a  view  of  making  sundry  specific 
suggestions,  we  propose  now  to  pass  from  the 
theory  of  education  to  the  practice  of  it. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Pestalozzi  —  an  opinion 
which  has  ever  since  his  day  been  gaining  ground 
—  that  education  of  some  kind  should  begin 
from  the  cradle.  Whoever  has  watched  with 
any  discernment,  the  wide-eyed  gaze  of  the  in- 
fant at  surrounding  objects,  knows  very  well 
that  education  does  begin  thus  early,  whether 
we  intend  it  or  not ;  and  that  these  fingerings 
and  suckings  of  everything  it  can  lay  hold  of, 
these  open- m out ^  3d  listenings  to  every  sound, 
ar<*  the  first  steps  in  the  series  which  ends  in 
the  discovery  of  unseen  planets,  the  invention 
of  calculating  engines,  the  production  of  g^eat 
paintings,  or  the  composition  of  symphonies 
and  operas.  'Phis  activity  of  the  faculties  from 
the  very  first  being  upontaneous  and  inevitable, 
the  question  is  whether  we  shall  supply  in  due 
variety  the  materials  on  which  they  may  exe/* 
cise  themselves ;  and  to  the  question  so  put, 
none  but  an  affirmative  answer  can  be  given. 
As  before  said,  however,  agreement  with  Pesta- 
lozzi's  theory  does  not  involve  agreement  with 
his  practice ;  and  here  occurs  a  case  in  point. 
Treating  of  instruction  in  spelling  he  says  :  — 

**  The  spelling-book  ought,  therefore,  to  con- 
tain all  the  sounds  of  the  language,  and  these 
ought  to  be  taught  in  every  family  from  the 
earliest  infancy.  The  child  who  learns  his 
spelling-book  ought  to  repeat  them  to  the  infant 
in  the  cradle,  before  it  is  able  to  pronounce  even 
one  of  them,  so  that  they  may  be  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  Its  mind  by  frequent  repetition." 


The  Last  Will  axd  Testament  o»  Oue 
Best  Fkiend. — A  pious  old  man  was  one  day 
walking  to  the  sanctuary  with  a  New  Testa- 
ment in  his  hand,  when  a  friend  who  met  him 
said : 

*•  Good  morning,  Mr.  Kice." 

*•  Ah,  good  morning,"  replied  he ;  **  I  am 
reading  my  Father's  wUl  as  I  walk  along." 

•*  Well,'  what  has  he  left  you  i "  said  hia 
friend. 

«*  Why  he  has  bequeathed  me  a  hundred  fold 
more  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to  com0  life 
everlasting." 

This  beautiful  reply  was  the  means  of  com^t 
forting  his  Chrisliaiv  Mend,  "^Vo  -<«««&,  «X  ^^ 
time,  in  sorrowful  ^iTcnxnAtaxi^e!^, — Bacotd^ 
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From  the  Providence  Erenixig  Freis. 
Iiander. 

A  warrior  to  his  boyhood's  home 

Is  coming  t>ack  to-day— 
Bing  oat  the  merry  joy-belli  wide, 

Bring  flowers  to  grace  his  way  ! 
Let  the  cannon's  throat  and  the  martial  note 

Send  forth  a  glad  acclaim, 
And  the  loyal  Chieftain's  welcome  home 

Be  worthy  of  his  fiune  ! 

Hang  ont  the  dear  old  banner  where 

Twill  meet  his  flashing  eye— 
Whose  yery  breast  hath  sheltered  it 

When  rang  the  battle-cry ; 
Whose  yaliant  sword  and  stent  right  arm, 

Witii  nany  a  timely  blow, 
Have  wrought  new  glory  for  its  stars, 

And  crushed  the  haughty  foe  ! 

Alas !  Alas  I   The  Warrior  comes, 

But  not  on  prancing  steed—  * 

He  nerermore  the  cannon's  roar, 

Xor  bngle  blast  will  heed ; 
Koglow  lights  up  his  marble  cheek. 

No  smile  his  soulless  eye. 
That  stout  right  arm  is  nerreless  now. 

His  good  sword  sheathed  must  lie ! 

No  shouts  of  welcome  rend  the  air. 

No  sound  the  breezes  swell, 
But  the  minute-gun  and  the  muffled  drum. 

And  the  moumftil  tolling  bell. 
The  Warrior  to  his  boyhood's  home 

Comes  back  in  state  to-day— 
But  they  who  gloried  in  his  name 

Can  only  weep  and  pray. 

Nor  rose  nor  laurel  wreath  bring  now, 
But  pale  flowers  for  his  bed , 

The  Hero  hath  been  vanquished  once ! 
The  lion-heart  lies  dead ! 

The  soldier's  warfare  all  is  done- 
Life's  wandering  marches  o'er, 

God  give  him  rest,  among  the  blest. 
In  Heaven  forevermore.  * 

High  on  the  world's  heroic  list 

Shall  Lander's  name  be  seen. 
And  Time,  among  "the  cherished  dead," 

Shall  keep  his  memory  green ! 
The  patriot's  heart  shall  warmer  glow 

When  standing  by  his  grave. 
And  dearer  still  shall  be  the  flag 

That  Landkb  died  to  save. 
|*rovidence,  March  8, 18G2.  l.  d.  b. 


Great  crimes  ruin  comparatiyely  iew.  It  is 
the  little  meannesses,  selfishness  and  impurities 
that  do  the  work  of  death  on  most  men ;  and 
these  things  march  on  to  the  sound  of  no  fife  or 
drum  —  they  steal  with  muffled  tread,  as  the  foe 
steals  on  the  sleeping  sentinel. 

He  only  is  worthy  of  esteem  who  knows  what 
is  just  and  honest,  and  dares  do  it ;  who  is  mas- 
ter of  his  own  passioAs  and  scorns  to  be  a  slave 
A?  another's. 


Muaio  a  Means  of  Freaerrinff  Health. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  distingifished  towns- 
man, Dr.  Rush,  that  singing  by  young  ladies, 
whom  the  customs  of  society  debar  from  many 
other  kinds  of  healthy  exercise,  should  be  cul- 
tivated not  only  as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  a 
means  of  preserving  health.  He  particularly 
insists  that  vocal  music  should  never  be  neglect- 
ed in  the  education  of  a  young  lady,  and  states, 
that  besides  its  salutary  operation  in  soothing 
the  cares  of  domestic  life,  it  has  a  still  more  di- 
rect and  important  effect.  **  I  here  introduce  a 
fact,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  **  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  me  by  my  profession  —  it  is,  that  the 
exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  breast  by  singing 
contributes  to  defend  them  very  much  from 
those  diseases  to  which  the  climate  and  other 
causes  expose  them.  The  Germans  are  seldom 
afflicted  with  consumption,  nor  have  I  ever 
known  more  than  than  one  case  of  spitting  of 
blood  amongst  them.  This,  I  believe,  ia  in  part 
occasioned  by  the  strength  which  their  lungs 
acquire  by  exercising  them  frequently  in  vocal 
music,  which  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of 
their  education." 

This  is  irrefutable  testimony,  but  that  which 
follows  is  not  less  so  : 

**  The  music-master  of  an  academy,'*  says 
Mr.  Gardiner,  **  has  furnished  me  with  an  ob- 
seivation  still  more  in  favor  of  the  opinion.  He 
informs  me  that  he  has  known  several  instances 
of  persons  strongly  disposed  to  consumption, 
restored  to  health  by  the  exercise  of  the  lungs 
in  singing.  In  the  new  establishment  of  infant 
schools  for  children  of  three  or  four  years  of 
age,  ever3rthing  is  taught  by  the  aid  of  song. 
Their  little  lessons,  their  recitations,  their  arith- 
metical countings,  are  all  chanted,  and  as  they 
feel  the  importance  of  their  own  voices  when 
joined  together,  they  emulate  each  other  in  the 
power  of  vociferating.  The  exercise  is  found 
to  be  very  beneficial  to  their  health.  Many  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  weakly  children,  of 
two,  three  and  four  years  of  age,  who  could 
scarcely  support  themselves,  having  become  ro- 
bust and  healthy  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
the  lungs.  These  results  are  perfectly  philo- 
sophical. Singing  tends  to  expand  the  ehestf 
and  thus  increases  the  activity  of  the  vital  or- 
gans." —  Fitzgerald^ B  Report  on  Music  in  ih» 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools* 


A  young  lady  recently  married  a  farmer,  and 
on  visiting  the  cow-house,  asked  the  servant, 
«<  Which  cow  is  it  that  gives  the  buttermilk." 
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From  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
•  Hints  to  Teaohars. 

BT  M.  p.  COWDERT. 

•*  Cot€t  Earnestly  the  Bett  GifU" 
Lf  the  order  of  Providence,  some  gifts  have 
been  diitributed  to  you.     A  portion  of  these 
have  been  given  to  ■errice  in  yonr  profession. 
Ton  must  bring  all  jon  have  to  your  honored 
calling,  and  still  you  will  need  more.    Nothing 
less  than  tbe  <•  best  gifts,"  should  content  you. 
See  how  the  seeds  of  evil  in  the  young  are  eve- 
ry nheie  springing  np  around  you,  as  under 
a  tropical  sun,    with  astonishing  luxuriance. 
««  And  firom  every  seed  of  evil  thus  allowed  to 
flourish,  there  will  como  a  harvest  which  man- 
kind must  reap."    And  not  only  must  there  be 
one  harvest  of  thorns,  one  harvest  of  lamenta- 
tions and  sorrows,  but  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown 
again  and  again,  the  multiplied  harvests  again 
snd  again  to  mature,  perhaps  to  remotest  time, 
possibly  over  the  farthest  regions  of  the  earth. 
When  you  reflect  how  grand  is  the  mission  of 
»uppreasing  evil  and  implanting  good  in  the 
young,  when  you  remember,  that  even  through 
your  feeble  instrumentality,  streams  of  blessed- 
ness may  flow  gently  down  the  tide  of  future 
sges,  widening  and  deepening  as  they  advance, 
how  will  you  buckle  on  your  armor  for  life's 
great  contest,  how  joyfully  will  you  seek  the 
front  ranks  of  the  moral  conflict,  how  **  ear- 
nnUf  "  will  you  «•  covet  the  best  gifts  "  ! 

But  will  gifts  be  received  simply  by  coveting 
them?  Will  there  be  such  a  re- distribution 
that  those  now  having  one  talent  may  have  five, 
sad  two,  may  have  ten,  if  tkey  **  eavet"  them  ? 
Not  precisely  so,  and  yet  one  may  become  five 
and  two  may  bectnne  ten.  The  new  supply  is  to 
eome,  not  through  an  original  new  creation,  or 
new  distribution,  but  through  additions  and 
multiplications  of  what  you  already  possess. 
By  the  fsithful  use  of  present  gifts,  these  self- 
tame  powers  are  to  stretch  outward  and  up- 
wards towards  infinity. 

But  what  are  to  be  regarded  as  •<  best  gifts  " 
for  the  teacher? 

Are  you  profoundly  impressed  with  the  val- 
ue of  this  life  as  a  season  of  labor,  as  a  period 
of  warfare  with  evil,  as  an  opportunity  for  per- 
forming such  deeds  of  love  and  mercy  as  shall 
bring  peace  on  earth  and  rapture  even  in  hea- 
ven ?  Then  you  are  already  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  ''best  gifts"  to  men.  Count  right 
viewe  of  U/e  tmd  dutjft  among  jour  choicest  treg- 


Second,  do  you  see  in  the  teacher's  calling 
such  attractiveness  ss  no  other  calling  presents, 

—  such  a  field  for  useful  labor  as  shall  cause 
you  to  love  it,  to  honor  it,  to  revere  it, —  a  pro- 
fession worthy  of  all  the  affection,  all  the  zeal, 
all  the  talents,  all  the  *•  glory  and  honor"  you 
can  bring  into  it,  and  a  thousand  fold  moref  then 
are  you  already  in  possession  of  another  of  the 
**  best  gifts  "  for  a  teacher.  Just,  enlightened 
views  of  your  calling,  are  gifts  early  and  always 
to  be  coveted. 

Third,  after  your  toilsome  preparation  to  be 
greatly  useful,  with  your  chastened  and  refined 
enthusiasm  to  honor  your  calling,  can  you  oheez- 
fully.  Joyfully  labor  among  a  few  little  children, 
in  some  obscure  neighborhood  or  sub- district, 

—  your  field  scarcely  a  point  on  the  earth's  sur* 
face,  >our  infiuence  seemingly  a  mere  speck  on 
the  great  ocean  of  life, —  if  this  at  any  time 
should  seem  to  be  duty  ?  Can  you  constantly 
remember,  that  the  Great  Teacher,  when  on 
earth,  did  not  need  a  high  position  or  a  refined 
assembly  to  stimulate  Him  to  effort  —  that  His 
affections,  His  labors,  were  with  the  lowly? 
Then  may  you  rejoice  that  you  have  another  of 
the  choicest  gifts  already  in  your  possession.  A 
true  spirit  of  humility,  a  cheerful  submission  to 
the  dispensations  and  inscrutable  purposes  of 
an  overruling  Providence,  must  never  be  omit- 
ted in  a  collection  of  rich  gifts  for  a  teacher. 

Fourtli,  but  even  with  these  inexpressibly 
valuable  gifts  in  your  possession,  your  sensibil- 
ities will  soon  and  often  be  pained  that  some 
form  of  vice  confronts  you,  resisting  your  best 
directed  efforts,  starring  you  unblushingly  in 
the  face,  never  less  ashamed  than  while  receiv- 
ing your  strongest  rebukes.  What  are  you  to 
do  ?  You  need  still  more  of  the  **  best  gifts," 
do  you  not  ?  Well,  if  you  would  extend  your 
dominion  over  wrong  and  evil,  you  must  your- 
self be  stronger  in  virtue.  You  must  let  your 
**<  secret  soul  '*  witness  how  grandly  you  ean 
obey  the  great  law  of  duty,  and  the  world  shall 
some  day  see  with  what  serene  authority  you 
can  command  its  observance.  And,  please  ever 
to  remember,  that  the  ability  to  restrain  vice  in 
others,  by  moral  infiuences  alone,  is  one  of  the 
choicest  gifts  vouchsafed  to  mortals.  Seek  it, 
where  only  it  is  to  be  found,  in  true  obedience 
to  God.    Covet  it  more  than  hidden  treasure. 

But,  fifth,  will  not  varied  acquirements  in 
knowledge  and  a  cultivated  taste  be  of  essen- 
tial value  to  those  who  ha,v«  X^«  TBoaoaXosA  ^tsu^ 
tors,  poets,  statevmen  and  %0\o\»xa  dKSus'wiaasA. 
toinstruQt^    Tery  ti:^i7«    'a\iltAieb«iiae»j6»»' 
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mento  the  path  is  plain  and  open  to  ail.  Pa- 
tient induatrj, —  the  steady  process  of  accretion 
that  builds  the  ant-heap  or  the  coral  reef,  may 
make  the  teacher  the  peer  of  any  scholar  in  the 
land.  If  the  riches  of  learning,  blended  with 
a  polished  taste,  attract  you,  **  covet,"  labor 
and  possess  them. 

But  there  is  another  gift  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  teacher,  which  those  of  scholarly  refine- 
ment are  often  in  danger  of  overlooking,  and 
those  of  slender  culture  are  often  incapable  of 
seeing  or  appreciating.  It  is  the  ability,  the 
true  profeuional  akiUt  that  invests  every  subject 
to  be  studied  or  taught,  every  duty  to  be  per- 
formed, every  arrangement  of  the  school-room 
and  its  labors,  with  attractiveness  for  the  young. 
CareftiUy  observing  that  ever- varying  line,  where 
the  teacher  should  work  for  the  pupil  and  the 
pupil  should  work  for  himself,  carefully  study- 
ing what  makes  up  the  sum  of  the  enjoyments 
and  the  sum  of  the  trials  of  childhood,  the  true 
teacher  makes  his  school-room,  not  only  a  place 
of  instruction,  a  place  of  labor,  a  place  for  duty 
to  be  learned,  but  a  place  of  continued  satisfac- 
tion and  delight. 

If  there  is  a  place  on  earth,  away  from  the 
family  circle,  that  should  be  a  region  of  perpet- 
ual sunshine,  that  place  is  the  school-room.  If, 
away  from  the  endearment*  of  parental  love,  in- 
nocence and  purity  may  enjoy  any  earthly  sym- 
pathy, any  earthly  encouragement,  any  earthly 
guardianship,  that  place  should  be  the  school- 
room. If  any  labors,  any  duties,  any  untried 
tasks  in  this  life,  are  ever  to  be  undertaken  with 
alacrity  and  carried  forward  with  cheerfulness, 
that  place  should  be  the  school-room.  And  if 
there  are  to  be  any  memories,  besides  those  of  a 
loving  home,  that  are  to  be  cherished  with  a 
fond  and  sacred  affection  to  the  latest  moments 
of  life,  they  should  be  the  memories  of  the 
school-room. 

But  this  rare  gift,  the  ability  to  make  the 
school-room  a  place  of  the  richest  and  sweetest 
attraction  to  children,  comes  only  by  the  most 
«<  earnest  coveting,*'  united  with  long-continued 
labor  and  watchfulness.  And,  in  order  to  its 
constant  culture,  the  teacher  must  be  continu- 
ally comparing  his  attainments  with  some  high 
standard  of  professional  skill.  And  if  such 
real  standards  are  too  rare  for  constant  refer- 
ence, imaginary  ones  must  be  taken. 

To  aid  in  estimating  the  value  of  present  at- 
tainments and  of  acquiring  greater  skill  in  fu- 
ture, perhaps  the  following  hints  may  not  be 
uapro^UtbJe : 


Tou  now  excel  in  teaching  reading,  do  you  ? 
You  were  selected  for  your  present  position  bj 
the  superintendent  or  school  committee,  partly 
on  account  of  this  accomplishment  ^  It  is  your 
uniform  habit  to  prepare  yourself  well  for  each 
reading  exercise  long  before  the  hour,  perhaps 
the  day,  of  its  occurrence !  Your  pupils  look 
forward  to  the  reading  hour,  with  much  pies- 
sure  and  interest }  And  your  fellow  teachers 
often  visit  your  room  to  hear  how  tastefully  and 
spiritedly  your  classes  read  ?  Well,  very  well. 
Try  your  professional  standing  as  a  teacher  of 
arithmetic,  as  a  disciplinarian,  as  an  instructor 
in  moral  duties,  by  the  same  standard.  Subject 
all  your  excellencies  and  aU  your  injirmiiiee,  to 
frequent  honest  tests,  and  you  will  ever  be 
learning  what  professional  gifts  you  will  need 
most  earnestly  *'  to  covet." 


For  the  Sohoolmaster. 
The  Dyins  Swan's  Some. 

It  has  been  said,  <*The  Swan  when  dying 
sings  her  sweetest  song.' 


»t 


Whebb  the  proud  golden  tun  glows  rich  and  bright. 
And  the  firmament  boatteth  a  dassUng  light. 
Where  the  myrtle  smiles  in  its  sunny  glee. 
And  gaily  frolics  the  blithesome  honey-bee. 
Where  fair  groves  of  orange  and  palm-tree  wave, 
And  brooklets  the  frail  lilj-plants  softly  lave. 
There  forth  from  a  cool  and  still,  shady  dell 
Pealed  sadly  a  sound  like  a  funeral  bell. 

I  listened,  and  lo,  on  the  soft-sighing  gale. 
There  floated  a  dying  swan's  dirge-like  wail ; 
Where  the  tall  pines  quiver  and  dark  cedars  mosB 
Swelled  forth  this  elegy  sadly  and  lone : 
"  Oh  Earth !  thou  art  luvely,  thy  deep-rolling  seas. 
Thy  silver-sweet  zephyrs  and  organ-toned  breese, 
Thy  beauteous  choir  within  nature's  fair  cells. 
Echo  ever  sweet  tones  like  clear  vesper-bells, 
But  there  steal  notes  of  change  o'er  Harmonia's 

lyre. 
And  death-angels  walk  'mid  the  sweet  wood-land 

choir. 

**  There  is  sorrow  around,  aud  change  and  decay. 
Earth's  brightest  scene  whispereth,  paeting  away. 
The  pure  stars  move  on  in  their  courses  of  light 
And  pensively  sing  of  time's  silent  flight ; 
The  rose-bud  fades  on  the  loveliest  day, 
There's  a  thrill  of  grief  in  the  merriest  lay ; 
There  is  joy  and  beauty,  and  all  things  are  fair. 
But  there's  hidden  beneath  the  dark  chaliee  of 
care. 

I'll  haste  from  this  land  and  with  my  last  breath 
I'll  hail  with  glad  song  the  messenger,  Death. 
He  cometh,  and  now  on  my  feeble  sight 
There  fallelh  a  d\t(\  and  uncertain  Ughtt 
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die !  jet  to  Him  who  ordained  mj  short  life 
raise  m  j  last  song  with  thanksgiTing  rife.*' 
^here  the  tall  pines  quiver  and  dark  cedars  moan 
welled  forth  the  requiem  sadly  and  lone, 
ike  the  mournful  tones  of  a  mufl9ed  lute, 
;  quivered,  grew  fainter  and  soon  all  was  mute. 


For  the  Sehoolmaster . 
Oolture-Biddeii,  People. 

pThe  following  is  an  extract  from  a  composi- 
iun  written  by  a  young  lady  in  the  Providenoe 
Qgh  School. — Ed.] 

**  The  end  of  culture  is  to  give  breadth,  sjrm- 
letry  and  even-balance  to  character.  And  in 
•roportion  as  a  person  possesses  these  charac- 
eristics,  he  is  genial,  open-hearted,  loving  each 
f  his  fellow-men  as  his  brother.  The  infallible 
eat  for  the  genuineness  of  one's  intellectual 
raining,  is  to  see  whether  it  has  given  him  a 
lue,  a  point  of  sympathy  with  every  character, 
•r  whether  it  has  isolated  him  in  a  fancied  supe- 
iority  from  the  greater  portion  of  humanity, 
lie  culture- ridden  people  are  a  curious,  and 
lot  altogether  uninteresting,  class  of  beings. 
iVe  have  heard  of  a  disease  in  which  the  pa- 
tent turns  round  and  continues  to  spin  slowly 
m  one  spoL  Tliey  seem  to  be  affected  by  a  me- 
aphyaical  varioloid  of  this  malady,  and  forever 
evolve  round  the  one  idea  of  <  culture.'  They 
re  narrowly  broad,  and  prate  unceasingly  of 
ireadth,  but  their  breadth  is  one  which  excludes 
U  narrowness,  while  genuine  breadth,  of  a  ne- 
essity ,  comprehends  all  narrowness.  They  have 
earned  to  omit  from  their  conversation  *got' 
ind  *  aint,'  and  aceount  themselves  of  purer 
:lay  than  those  who  have  not.  They  do  not  al- 
Logeiher  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  <  un- 
mltivated,'  but  study  human  nature  in  them, 
;»atroniEe  them,  and  read  character.  They  have 
brgotten  that  true  culture  not  only  teaches 
ireadth  and  depth  and  insight,  but  gleams  with 
he  gold  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

**  We  have  noticed  that  the  culture-ridden 
eople  are  far  more  numerous  among  women 
lui  among  men.    It  argues  ill  for  womanhood. 

•*  When  the  poetry  which  you  read  makes 
ou  see  less  instead  of  more  to  love,  less  instead 
r  more  of  poetic  beauty  in  the  life  of  your 
eighbor  who  has  a  face  like  red  dough  and  eats 
dions,  then  beware  !  When  the  exquisite 
icety  into  which  you  have  schooled  your  ex- 
reasion  and  pronunciation  makes  you  feel  less 
le  beauty  and  truth  in  the  unvarnished  phrase 
r  the  lowly  one  whom  you  meet,  then  beware  ! 
Then  your  knowledge  of  books,  your  little, 
ftrd-eamed  acquaintance  and  taste  in  art  makes 
>u  feel  that  you  are  rather  more  than  others, 
istead  of  one  of  Ood's  ialUbJe  men  or  women,  i 
len  h9WMre, — ibrjroar  erU  dajrs  are  at  hand.'' I 


From  the  New  Bampahire  Journal  of  Education. 
Keeping  ITp  the  Interest. 

Wbrb  I  required  to  give  a  rule  in  four  words 
for  exciting  an  interest  in  school  duties,  it  would 
be  this  :  keep  eaeh  mind  emphyed. 

Much  may  be  accomplished  by  oral  instruc- 
tion ;  but  hard  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
is  necessary  to  mental  vigor.  Children  should 
be  taught  ideas,  not  merely  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory a  confused  mass  of  words,  without  conneC'* 
tion  or  sense,  or  learn  answers  to  questions  con- 
tained in  b<>oks.  Too  many  «*  complete  their 
education  "  without  learning  how  to  study* 

Emulation  should  be  encouraged,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  harmony  and  good  feeling  ;  but, 
remember,  emotions  of  envy  and  jealousy  are 
easily  excited  in  the  youthful  mind.  Prizes  are 
sometimes  distributed  by  vote  of  the  school, 
lliis  accords  perfectly  with  the  republican  spir- 
it of  our  age.  It  is  well  to  award  prizes  for 
amiable  deportment  towards  teachers  and  play- 
mates, as  well  as  for  good  lessons. 

Teachers  are  often  troubled  to  find  suitable  em- 
ployment for  the  infant  portion  of  their  schools. 
People  are  beginning  to  believe  that  children 
under  six  years  of  age,  can  best  be  instructed 
at  home.  Many,  however,  continue  to  send 
such  little  ones  to  school, — **  it  is  so  much  trou- 
ble to  teach  them,"  *'  so  convenient  to  feel  that 
they  are  taken  care  of."  If  they  come,  let  us 
take  care  of  them.  When  the  weather  will  ad- 
mit of  it  they  can,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  employ  themselves  to  the  best  advantage 
under  a  shade  tree ;  but  when  obliged  to  confine 
them  within  doors,  we  should  contrive  to  make 
their  imprisonment  as  agreeable  as  possible.  A 
slate  and  pencil,  with  small  drawing  cards  or 
figures  on  the  blackboard  for  them  to  imitate* 
answer  a  very  good  purpose.  At  all  events,  we 
must  keep  them  busied,  or  they  will  give  us 
plenty  of  business. 

It  is  important  that  every  association  connect- 
ed with  school  should  be  pleasing.  The  read- 
ing exercise,  which  is  often  a  lifeless  repetition 
of  what  has  been  read  many  times  before,  may 
be  made  full  of  interest.  A  little  monthly  pe- 
riodical, entitled.  The  Student  and  Schoohnatet  is 
extensively  used  as  a  school-reader.  It  is  full 
of  instruction  and  amusement,  and  children  are 
delighted  with  it.  Suppose  a  class  subscribe 
for  it :  let  all  the  numbers  be  kept  through  the 
month,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  Before 
reading,  each  member  of  the  class  is  required 
to  study  carefully  the  article  selected  for  the 
lesson,  and,  by  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  ascer- 
tain the  meaning  of  every  word  not  fully  com- 
prehended. No  pupil  should  read  a  new  piece 
until  he  can  properly  read,  spell  and  define  any 
word  in  the  old  lesson. 

The  old  -method  of  spelling  senseless  columns 
of  words  should  be  abolished.  We  have  all 
seen  those  who  could,  parrot-like,  spell  page 
after  page  without  **  missing,"  and,  yet,  in 
writing,  would  misspell  every  fourth  word. 

Children  ought,  for  several  reasons,  to  learn 
writing  quite  young :     lst«  Beeausia  vt  Sib  ^&i& 
best  way  ever  yet  invenXft^  to  Xav^Yl  «^^d^cc&%\ 
2d,  That  they  may  wxitA  aenX«iic«a«  udA  ^^» 
learn  something  ot  compo».t^iL  \Miox^  ^«^ 
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old  enough  to  feel  diffident  about  it ;   3d,  Be- 
cause it  pleases  them  exceedingly. 

The  faithful  teacher  makes  the  dullest  studies 
interesting.  His  heart  is  in  the  work.  Every 
item  of  foreign  news,  amusing  anecdote  applica- 
ble to  certain  lessons,  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory, are  carefully  treasured  to  give  yanety  and 
lif^  to  recitations.  Singing  at  the  close  of  school 
inspires  a  kindly  social  feeling,  and  drowns  the 
cares  and  Texations  of  the  day.  If  music  is 
taught  in  school,  let  the  instruction  be  given  at 
some  fixed  other  hour.  Then,  at  night  join  in 
some  favorite  tune,  and  let  all  sing  as  well  as 
they  can.  Even  the  little  lisper  will  soon  catch 
the  sounds,  if  he  don't  the  language.  Those 
unfortunate  teachers  who  cannot  sing  need  not 
despair,  for  they  may  have  scholars  who  can. 
So,  let  all  our  schools  be  singing-schools.  We 
should  not  wholly  disregard  the  amusements  of 
our  pupils.  An  occasional  pic-nic,  enjoyed 
with  other  schools,  a  pleasure  excursion  on  a 
fine  holiday,  a  meeting  with  them  on  a  clear 
evening  to  point  out  the  planets  and  constella- 
tions,—  all  throw  a  golden  tinge  over  school- 
days, and  make  impressions  as  enduring  as  the 
mind. 


Natural   Science* 

Communications  for  this  DepartmeBt  should  be  ad- 
dressed  to  I.  F.Cadt.  Warren. 


Monadnock  from  'Waohuset. 
BT  JOHX  a.  WHrmxB. 

I  would  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sake 

Of  a  sweet  picture,  and  of  her  who  led, 

A  fitting  guide,  with  light  but  rorerent  tread, 
Into  that  mountain  mystery  l    First  a  lake 

Tinted  with  sunset;  next  the  wavy  lines 
Of  ftr  receding  Mils;  and  yet  more  fkr, 

Monadnock  lilting  from  his  night  ol  pines 
His  rosy  forehead  to  the  evening  star. 
Beside  us,  purple-xoned,  Wachuset  laid 
His  head  against  the  West,  whose  warm  light  made 

His  aureola;  ami  o'er  him,  sharp  and  clear. 
Like  a  shaft  of  Ughtninff  in  mid  launching  stayed, 

A  single  level  oloud-lme  shone  upon 

By  the  fierce  glances  of  the  sunken  sun, 
Menaced  the  darknovs  with  its  Kolden  roear! 
So  twilight  deepened  round  us.    Still  and  black 
The  ff  rest  woods  climbed  the  mountain  at  our  back ; 
Andon  their  skirts,  where  vet  the  lingering  day 
On  the  shorn  greennees  of  the  clearing  lay, 

The  brown  ^d  Ikrm-house  like  a  bira's  nest  hung. 
With  home-Uft  sounds  the  desert  air  was  stirrec  ; 
The  bleat  ot  sheep  along  the  hill  we  heard. 
The  bucket  plashing  in  the  cool,  sweet  weU, 
The  pasture-bars  that  clattered  as  they  fbU ; 
Don  barked,  fowls  fiuttered,  cattle  lowed ;  the  gate 
Of  the  barn-yard  creaked  beneath  the  merry  weight 

Of  sun-brown  children,  listening  while  they  swung, 
The  welcome  sound  of  supper  call  to  hear ; 
And  down  the  shadowy  lane,  in  tinklings  clear. 

The  pastoral  curfew  of  the  cow-bell  rung. 
Thus  soothed  and  pleased,  our  backward  pith  we  took 

Praising  the  farmer's  home     He  only  spoke, 

Looking  into  the  sunset  o'er  the  lake, 
Like  one  to  whom  the  fkr-oflT  is  most  near : 

"  Tes,  most  folks  think  it  hath  a  pleasant  look ; 

I  love  it  for  my  good  old  mother's  sake. 
Who  lived  and  died  here  in  the  peace  of  God !" 

The  lesson  of  his  words  we  pondered  o'er, 
As  silently  we  tamed  the  Eastern  fiank 
Of  the  mountain,  where  its  shadow  deepest  sank, 
Doubling  the  night  along  our  rugged  road : 
We  fblt  that  man  was  more  than^us  abode, — 

The  inward  lift  than  Nature's  raiment  more; 
And  the  warm  sky,  the  sundown-tinted  hill. 

The  fbrest  and  the  lake,  seemed  dwarfed  and  dim 
Before  the  saintly  soul,  whose  wisdom  will 

Meekly  in  the  Eternal  footsteps  trod. 
Making  her  homelv  toil  and  household  ways 
An  earthly  echo  of  the  song  of  praise 

Swelling  ttom  angel  lij;>s  and  narps  of  seraphim! 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Monitor. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  celehrated  French  as- 
tronomer, Arago,  was  invited  to  witness  the  ac- 
tion of  a  mechanical  inTcntion  hy  an  ingenious 
fellow-countryman.  After  obserring  it  for  a 
time,  he  turned  to  the  iuTentor  and,  with  a  qui- 
et air,  said  :  **  My  friend,  if  your  inTention  was 
absurd,  I  would  go  and  say  nothing ;  but  no, 
the  principle  is  right,  the  inrention  is  great,  and 
I  say,  if  you  haye  a  family  whose  happiness  de- 
pends upon  your  success  in  life,  or  if  you  do 
not  feel  in  yourself  the  faith  and  strength  of  a 
martyr,  sell  your  machine  for  old  iron  and  look 
for  a  situation  in  a  counting-house."  The  in- 
yention  was  an  atmospheric  engine,  by  Mr. 
Franchot,  for  which  he  had  obtained  a  patent. 
But  —  aU  honor  to  the  spirit  of  true  peniugf  — 
the  gifted  inyentor  did  not  heed  the  adyioe,  but, 
as  far  as  we  know,  he  is  still  struggling,  as  true 
genius  alone  dare  struggle,  toward  the  realisa- 
tion of  his  purpose. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  genius  must  be 
doomed  eyer  to  labor  on  amid  obstacles  and 
discouragement,  and  to  be  rewarded  with  oblo- 
quy and  contempt  when  it  most  feels  the  need 
of  sympathy  and  aid.  A  remarkable  chapter 
would  be  that  which  should  adequately  record 
the  yearnings  and  denials,  the  wanta  and  paint 
and  wrongs  of  those  whose  labors  haye  most 
blessed  mankind,  and  whose  greatest  crime  was 
that  of  liying  an  age  in  adyance  of  the  plodding 
throngs  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Let 
genius,  howeyer,  congratulate  itself  that  it  csn 
work  successfully  in  its  own  light,  and  deriye 
from  itself,  as  it  were,  the  yital  power  that  can 
breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  its  creations.  One 
of  the  most  gifted  and  successful  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  the  present  age,  with  no  less  truth 
than  poetic  beauty,  has  described  *•  The  living 
Sons  of  Genius "  as 

"  The  immortal  children  of  an  unborn  age." 

But  I  forget  thst  I  am  not  about  to  write  a  dis- 
sertation upon  the  struggles  of  unrewarded 
genius,  or  upon  genius  receiying  a  late  thou^ 
glorious  reward. 

Franchot  was  not  the  first  person  to  employ 
heated  air  as  a  motiye  power.  It  is  stated  that 
the  records  of  the  United  SUtes  Patent  Office 
•recoid  Mtemvta  of  this  kind  as  early  the  year 
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1796,  from  which  time  to  the  present  efforts  have 
been  constantly  put  forth  having  the  same  end 
in  Tiew.  Among  those  whose  efforts  have  been 
most  persevering  and  successful  is  one  whose 
name  —  contrary  to  the  common  lot  —  bids  fair 
to  gain  a  world-wide  reputation  in  his  own 
lifetime,  from  his  success  as  the  inventor  of  an 
entirely  new  style  of  marine  war  craft,  of  which 
the  Monitor,  which  acted  its  part  so  admirably 
in  the  late  contest  at  the  mouth  of  James  river, 
Ls  a  specimen.  As  this  invention  seems  likely 
to  revolutionize  the  war  marine  of  ail  civilized 
nations,  a  description  of  its  structure  is  worthy 
of  special  attention.  But,  as  it  promises  such 
triumphant  success,  it  seems  not  to  be  amiss  to 
notice  some  of  the  steps  by  which  its  inventor 
became  fitted  for  its  achievement. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  past  the  chief  efforts 
of  Mr.  Ericsson  have  been  directed  to  the  same 
end  as  those  of  M.  Franchot,  whom  he  preced- 
sd  by  three  years  in  his  invention,  having  ac- 
complished his  *' long- cherished  project  of  a 
caloric  engine  "  in  1833.  The  expectations  of 
its  success  were  high  among  scientific  men,  so 
much  so  that  such  men  as  Dr.  Lardner  and  Prof. 
Faraday  were  ready  to  manifest  their  confidence 
in  its  success,  by  giving  lectures  in  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  its  construction.  The  high 
temperature  required  by  the  first  model,  which 
vas  of  five  horse  power,  so  affected  its  action  as 
U>  rendar  it  unfit  for  practical  purposes. 

Meanwhile  the  ingenious  Swede  directed  his 

ittcntion  to  navigation,  **  the  residt  of  which 

iraa  the  invention  of  the  propeller,  and  of  that 

new  arrangement  of  the  steam  machinery  in 

ihtps  of  war  which  has  revolutionized  the  navies 

of  the  world."    Failing  to  secure  the  favorable 

tttantion  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  his  inven- 

tioBS,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  United 

Slates,  where,  through  the  infiuence  of  Capt. 

R.  F.  Stockton,  of  the  United  Sutes  Navy,  he 

met  with  better  success. 
Toward  the  close  of  February,  1853,  the  first 

steamship  having  her  machinery  below  the  wa- 
ter line,  and  hence  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shot 
of  sa  enemy,  passed  out  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York.     The  weather  was  very  unfavorable,  so 
that  she  did  not  reach  Alexandria  until  the  ex- 
pirstion  of  seventy-three  hours.     During  this 
tiaie  her  engines  were  in  incessant  motion,  with 
a  ooBsumption  of  coal  amounting  to  but  five 
tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  ^  This  was  the  ship- 
of-wsr  Princeton,  a  vessel  of  two  thousand  tons 
boithen,  which  Mr.  Ericsson  had  constructed, 
^  isoordanee  with  a  contract,  and  equipped 
^Uh  eilorlo  migioes,  under  the  patronage  and 


encouragement  of  his  new  American  friends. 
It  excited  the  highest  expectations.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  heads  of  departments, 
naval  officers,  foreign  ministers  and  throngs  of 
citizens  visited  it  while  in  the  harbor  of  Alex- 
andria; and  so  universal  was  the  decision  in 
its  favor  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
authorizing  Mr.  Ericsson  to  construct  for  the 
government  a  frigate  of  two  thousand  tons,  to 
be  propelled  by  caloric  engines,  and  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  enable  him  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  session  the  resolution  fail- 
ed of  adoption.'  Mr.  Ericsson  did  not  succeed 
with  his  caloric  engines  in  propelling  vessels 
with  sufficient  speed  to  sati&fy  the  demands  of 
commerce ;  but  for  several  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  making  such  improvements  in  their 
construction  as  to  render  them  the  most  conve- 
nient and  economical  form  of  power  available 
for  many  purposes  of  great  practical  importance. 
For  driving  printing  presses,  pumping  water  at 
railway  stations  and  on  board  ships,  raising 
grain  and  merchandize,  ginning  cotton,  crush- 
ing sugsr  cane,  discharging  cargoes,  and  even 
for  some  domestic  uses,  they  have  have  been 
found  to  serve  an  admirable  purpose.  In  the 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1861,  it  is 
stated,  upon  reliable  authority,  that  one  of 
these  engines  performs  the  labor  of  four  men  at 
an  expense  of  less  than  one  cent  per  hour,  and 
that  another  performs  the  labor  of  five  men  <•  at 
a  cost  of  eleven  cents  per  day."  A  large  num- 
ber of  daily  papers  in  the  United  States  are  now 
printed  by  these  engines,  and  so  popular  has 
their  use,  for  various  purposes,  become  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  that  the  erection  of  any  other 
kind  of  engine  on  the  island  has  been  prohibit- 
ed by  the  governor.  Several  large  machine 
shops  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Ro- 
chester, Newark,  and  other  places,  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  caloric  engines  of  varying 
degrees  of  power,  under  licenses  from  the  in- 
ventor. One  of  these  is  mentioned  which  occu- 
pies less  than  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  and  which 
yet  exerts  a  greater  power  than  can  be  put  forth 
by  an  able-bodied  man.  This  is  heated  by  gas, 
and  is  employed  in  pumping,  <«  and  raises  three 
hogsheads  per  hour  to  an  elevation  of  five  feet." 
Such  is  the  safety,  economy  and  efficiency  of 
these  engines  for  multitudes  of  uses,  that  in 
their  present  state  of  perfection,  the^  bsn^  ^jc^x&a 

to  be  imifonnly  TefpsdodL  %a  %  ^^  d«^^«^  te^^- 
cesa." 
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But  Mr.  £ricsM)xi,  as  we  haTe  preTioualy  in- 
dicated, seems  to  be  winning  kis  brightest  lau- 
rels, as  well  as  those  which  are  destined  most 
permanently  to  retain  their  freshness,  by  his 
success  in  constructing  vessels  of  war,  of  which 
the  Monitor,  that  has  just  performed  such  sig- 
nal serrice,  is  the  ilrst  spucimen.  We  copy  the 
following  description  of  it  from  the  Providence 
Evening  Preat  of  March  11th  : 

**  The  hull  is  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  instead 
of  the  gradual  curve  of  a  cutwater,  the  bow 
projects,  and  coming  to  a  point  at  an  angle  of 
eighty  degrees,  the  sides,  instead  of  the  ordina- 
ry bulge,  incline  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty- one 
degrees  to  the  vertical  line.  The  hull  is  fiat- 
bottomed,  six  feet  six  inches  in  depth,  and  built 
quite  light  of  three  inch  iron.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  thirty- four 
feet  wide  at  the  top. 

••  Resting  on  this  is  another,  or  upper  hull, 
also  fiat-bottomed,  with  perpendicular  sides  and 
pointed  ends.  It  is  forty- one  feet  and  four  inch- 
es wide,  so  that  it  juts  over  the  lower  hull  on 
each  bide  three  feet  and  seven  inches.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  feet  long,  thus  ex- 
tending twenty- five  feet  beyond  the  hull  at  each 
end.  The  sides  are  five  feet  high,  and  when  in 
fighting  order  the  lower  hull  will  be  entirely 
immersed,  and  the  upper  one  sunk  three  feet 
and  six  inches,  thus  leaving  but  eighteen  inches, 
both  fore  and  aft,  above  water,  the  latter  draw- 
ing ten  feet  of  water.  The  sides  of  this  upper 
hull  are  composed  of  an  inner  guard  of  iron ; 
outside  of  this  is  a  strongly  fastened  wall  of 
white  oak,  thiity  inches  thick,  and  covered  with 
an  iron  armor  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  bot- 
tom of  this  vessel  is  joined  to  the  hull,  so  that 
the  interior  is  open  to  the  bottom,  as  in  a  sloop. 
The  deck  comes  fiush  with  the  top  of  the  upper 
hull,  and  is  bomb-proof.  First  is  a  frame  of 
oak  beams,  ten  inches  square  and  twenty-six 
inches  apart,  covered  with  eight  inch  plank,  and 
protected  with  two  layers  of  iron,  each  an  inch 
thick.  There  will  be  no  railway  or  bulwark  of 
any  kind  above  the  deck. 

••  The  ends  of  the  upper  vessel  projecting  over 
the  hull  both  fore  and  aft,  serves  as  a  protection 
to  the  propeller,  rudder  and  anchor.  The  pro- 
peller is  of  course  at  the  stem,  and  the  equi- 
poise rudder  behind  that,  and  they  are  so  pro- 
tected by  the  upper  vessel  that  they  cannot  be 
struck  by  a  ball.  The  anchor  is  in  front,  and 
is  short  but  very  heavy.  It  is  hoisted  by  a  chain 
running  into  the  hold,  up  into  a  place  fitted  for 
jf,  outside  of  the  lower  bull,  but  within  the  im- 


pregnable walls  of  the  upper  hulL  The  incli- 
nation of  the  lower  hull  is  such  that  a  ball,  to 
strike  it  in  any  part,  must  pass  through  at  least 
twenty- five  feet  of  water,  and  then  strike  an  in- 
clined iron  surface  at  an  angle  of  about  ten  de- 
grees. It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  protected, 
yet  so  light  as  to  give  great  buoyancy.  A  ball 
striking  the  eighteen  inches  of  exposed  upper 
hull,  to  do  material  damage,  must  pass  through 
six  inches  of  iron,  thirty  inches  of  white  oak, 
then  about  half  an  inch  more  of  iron. 

**The  hull  being  finished,  we  will  go  on  Uoard. 
Only  three  things  are  exposed  above  deck.  In 
the  centre  is  the  turret  or  citadel,  the  wheel- 
house,  and  possibly  a  box  around  the  smoke- 
escape. 

**  The  battery,  as  fiur  as  can  be  now  judged, 
seems  to  have  no  vulnerable  part,  save  the  port- 
holes, which  are  exposed  only  about  half  a 
minute  in  firing.  Its  sharp  and  massive  iron 
prow  will  enable  it  to  sink  any  ordinary  vessel 
with  perfect  ease.  In  case  it  is  boarded  no  harm 
is  done,  llie  only  entrance  is  at  the  top  of  the 
turret,*  which  cannot  be  easily  scaled,  and  even 
then  but  one  man  at  a  time  can  descend.  There 
are  no  places  in  the  deck  where  an  entrance  can 
be  forced,  so  the  boarding  party  may  stay  until 
the  sea  washes  them  off,  or  the  sharpshooters 
assist  in  their  departure." 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Ericsson  before  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, on  Wednesday,  March  12th,  he  express- 
es the  fullest  assurance  that,  by  a  more  skill- 
ful management  of  the  guns,  the  Monitor  will 
sink  its  late  antagonist  in  the  next  encounter. 
By  holding  the  guns  exactly  level  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  yards,  he  feels  certain 
that  shot  can  be  sent  quite  through  the  hull  of 
the  Merrimac,  and  predicts  that  it  will  be  sunk 
by  the  third  round.  Should  this  prediction 
prove  true,  very  likely  the  most  formidable  en- 
gine of  destruction  in  the  possession  of  the  re- 
bels will  have  met  its  doom  before  this  comes  to 
the  eyes  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Ericsson  consid- 
ers **  this  vessel  as  equal  to  twenty  forts.  It 
can  move  from  place  to  place,  and  draws  only 
twelve  feet  of  water,"  while  the  Warrior,  in 
New  York  harbor,  draws  thirty-four.  Hence 
he  thinks  that  the  harbor  of  New  York  could 
be  more  effectually  protected  by  means  of  a 
single  fioating  battery  like  the  Monitor  than  by 
all  its  present  defences  were  they  even  greatly 
augmented.  i.  f.  o« 


*  The  turret  is  sixty-four  feet  in  eiretimfereoee,  ftir- 
nishinf  "  quite  a  promenade  "  for  officers  and  crew  when 
I  not  in  acuou. 
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Fror.  Aasulv  < 


rof.  Agusiz  delivered  a.  lecture  od  the 
I,  Id  the  Boslon  Aquarlal  Gardens,  on 
loeadiiy  evening,  of  nhich  the  Boston  C'ou- 
glves  the  following  report; 
>  jou  valk  along  the  beach  at  low  tide, 
wlU  Dot  UDtVequently  observe  BthlD«tream 
rater  spouting  up  at  your  Teet,  souietlmea 
I  considerable  height.  On  looking  down, 
find,  al  the  spot  from  which  the  apouUug 
e,  ft  amall  hole  in  the  Band  or  mud,  and  If 
dig  down  you  come  to  a  clam.  Now  the 
i,  living  thus  under  ground,  cannot  be 
ched  in  lla  natural  habitation,  but  must  be 
isferred  to  another,  where  It  will  not  be  na- 
the  normal  condition  of  its  existence. 
he  llr«t  thing  to  learn  aboot  the  clam,  as 
,  as  about  every  animal  which  we  wlah  to 
If,  is  Its  natural  poalUon,  that  position 
ch  It  takes  when  left  to  itself.  In  a  locality 
Ed  to  its  mode  of  life.  We  ttad,by  digging, 
.  this  Is  vertical,  the  narrow  ends  pointing 
'ord  and  downward.  The  natural  position 
be  oyster,  on  the  contrary,  is  upon  Its  side, 
ougb  It  belougs  to  the  same  class  of  sheil- 
as the  clam, — the  Bivalves.  The  mus- 
or  fresh  water  clam,  also  a  bivalve, 
a  different  position,  lying  upon  its  thin 
n  edge.  Now  here  Is  a  singular  and  great 
cultytin  commencing  to  study  these 
9,  for  with  all  of  them  we  ought,  for  < 
LsoD,  to  begin  by  placing  them  so  that  the 
ition  of  their  organs  shall  correspond.  In 
If  clasios  we  find  no  difficulty  !□  doing 
.  All  quadrupeds,  all  birds,  aod  nearly  all 
as  are  alike  In  the  chief  characteristics  of 
positions  which  they  naturally  take.  Bui 
have  hem  three  snioiaU,  of  Uie  same  class, 
ch  yet  assume  the  most  dlflbrent  posiUoDS. 
s  dam  we  And  In  the  sand  standing  upon 
end,  the  muscle  on  Its  edge,  and  the  oyster 
n  Its  side, — Its  left  side  always,  which  has  a 
per  shell,  iiioriietlines  we  And,  Indeed,  an 
t«r  whose  right  shell  Is  deepest,  and  yhicb 
upon  that  side,  but  this  is  a  freak  of  nature, 
.  as  rare  to  find  as  a  snail  whose  shell  Is  s 
ftned  ipiral. 

Tow  I^  for  Instouce,  we  should  Bad  some  in' 
■J  which  flew  irtth  their  legs  upward  and 
g*  beneath,  wMIe  others  had  their  legs  be- 
and  wings  above,  and  should  commence  to 
ipare  them,  taking  for  similar  organs  those 
f  h  occupy  similar  posiUoos,  we  should  find 
lireaees  which  would  certainly  be  ostoal.ih' 
,  aod  SDch  wootd  be  lie  ciue  with  the   U- 


valves.    We  must  flrst  t)egln  by  ascertaining 
the  position  of  the  dlSb  rent  organs. 

The  position  of  the  clam,  then.  Is  upright, 
with  the  joint  of  the  shell,  which  we  call  tb« 
hiuge,  upon  one  side.  It  lies  thus  In  the  hole 
which  It  forms  for  Itself  in  the  sand  or  mud, 
and  around  which  It  is  able  to  move  by  mean* 
which  will  presently  be  explained. 

But  we  will  begin  by  flrst  examining  theonb- 
coveringof  the  animal — Its  shell, — and  the 
St  thing  which  we  notice  Is  a  leries  of  con- 
centric lines  of  Increasing  length,  and  extend' 
ig  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  hinge,  out- 
ward, to  the  edge  of  each  shell.  These  linesin- 
dlutte  the  progressive  growth  ofthe  aulmol.and 
the  manner  of  their  formation  Ls  explained  when 

understand  what  the  shell  is, — that  it  is  part 
of  the  skin  ofthe  chun.  Upon  our  own  skin  we 
ail  know  there  is  an  external  layer,  the  cuticle 
epldermib,  which  is  not  sensitive.  Beneath 
that  lies  a  layer  fllled  with  vessels  and  nervea, 
the  sensitive  layer,  and  beneath  that  a  cloae, 
layer,  composed  of  Interlacing  Qbres, 
which  Is,  so  to  speak,  the  leather  layer.  Now, 
the  shell  of  a  clam  is  a  layer  of  limestone,  de- 
posited  in  Its  skin  between  the  external  and  the 

littve  layers.  This  secretion  of  a  hard  sub- 
stance  fhim  the  sensitive  layer  ofthe  skin  Is 

peculiar  to  this  animal.  In  ourselves,  tlie 
noils,  for  Instance,  the  feathers  of  birds  and  the 
scales  offlshes,  are  examples  of  similar  produc- 
tious.    They  are  secreted  by  the  vascular  or 

iltive  layer.  Now  this.  In  the  clam.  Is  a  pro- 
gressive deposlte,  layer  after  layer,  produced  In 
the  skin,  nnd  extending  each  time  with  the 
growth  of  the  animal,  so  that,  externally  we  sea 
of  concentric  lines  marking  the  suc- 
cessive layers  of  calcareous  secretion.  As  thesa 
layers  all  begin  at  the  same  point,  and  over-l^ 
or  under-lap  each  other,  it  follows  that  the  old- 
est parts  of  the  shell,  those  nearest  the  hinge, 
are  the  thickest,  and  we  find  this,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  the  cose. 

From  one  side  of  the  shell  Uiere  extends  In- 
ward a  spoon-shaped  projectioi<,  opposite  to 
which,  and  attaching  it  to  the  antsgooist  shell, 
1b  an  elastic  ligament.  This  is  the  hinge,  and 
the  position  and  thickness  of  the  ligament  or 
clastic  cushion  Is  such,  that  by  Its  elasticity  it 
has  a  tendency  to  press  hock  the  spoon-shaped 
projection,  and  force  the  shell  open.  It  thus 
rwiujrea  an  exertion  oi  strength  on  the  part  of 
of  the  clam  to  keep  it^  shpll  shut.  It  cBtcts 
this  by  means  of  muscular  bawd*  ei\*nvSio?,  *i^ 
rcctly  across  Irom  one  s\ie\\  \a  \.\Wi  W.\i«t.  '^'^isn. 
tteM  contmcl,  Uu  tliell  cVwea  -,  ^Iwa.  1i«:i "«" 
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lax,  the  rabber-like  cushion  before  spoken  of 
forces  the  shell  open  again. 

The  leather-layer  of  the  clam's  skin  lines  the 
whole  shell,  and  extends  across,  when  the  shells 
separate  fh)m  one  edge  to  the  other,  thus  caus- 
ing the  inner  portion  of  the  animal  to  be  a  clos- 
ed ckvity.  In  this  the  clam  differs  fh>m  the  Oys- 
ter, or  Uie  oyster  differs  from  the  clam,  in  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  ripped  open  along  the  edges  of 
its  shell,  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  body  and 
its  enclosed  organs  when  the  shell  gapes. 

There  are  two  openings  only  in  the  clam's 
akin.  One  of  these,  divided  by  a  partition  and 
forming  a  sort  of  syphon,  is  contained  in  that 
dark  part  which  is  often  mistaken  for  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  body,  and  which  can  be 
protruded  until  it  is  three  or  four  times  the 
length  of  the  shell  itself.  The  other  opening 
is  along  the  edge,  near  the  opposite  end.  The 
first  of  these  openings,  when  the  clam  is  in  its 
natural  position,  points  upward,  and  the  other 
is  directed  downward  and  forwurd. 

Through  the  syphon-like  tube  just  spoken  of, 
water  is  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  animal, 
carrying  with  it  the  air  necessary  for  respira- 
tion, and  also  the  food  required  for  nutrition. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  anterior,  but  the  posterior 
part  of  the  clam.  The  mouth  is  at  the  other 
end,  within  the  body,  and  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  stomach,  which  latter,  together 
with  the  intestines,  liver  and  heart,  are  con- 
tained in  the  oval  sack  which  we  find  within 
the  animal.  The  water  enters  by  the  lower  di- 
vision of  the  syphon,  passes  along  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  body  through  a  passage,  the  walls 
of  which  are  formed  by  the  gills  or  breathing 
apparatus,  reaches  the  mouth,  which  takes  up 
the  food  contained  in  it,  and  is  then  rejected, 
by  a  passage  along  the  hinge  side,  through  the 
other  opening  of  the  syphon.  This  current, 
thus  entering  and  returning  from  the  interior  of 
the  clam's  body  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  pos- 
terior organ,  can  be  made  visible  by  sprinkling 
a  little  flour  into  the  water  in  which  the  clam 
ia  kept  The  motions  of  the  little  particles  of 
flour,  which  the  clam  sucks  up  greedily,  dis- 
play the  currents  with  great  beauty.  When 
the  clam  is  strongly  compressed  the  water  con- 
tained in  its  body  is  jetted  out  by  both  orifices 
of  the  syphon,  but  at  other  times  the  current 
exists  as  above  described. 

The  other  opening  of  the  clam's  body,  situat- 
ed at  the  edge  between  the  middle  and  the  low- 
er end,  is  for  the  protrusion  of  a  tongue-like  ob- 
Ject,  which  Is  really  a  foot, — the  organ  of  loco-      Conversation  would  be  abridged  if  all  men 
motion,    By  aid  of  tbia,  iooseniog  the  sand  and^  apoVLe  onbf  lYke  tm^^. 


ejecting  it  upward  by  means  of  the  water  jet 
from  its  syphon,  the  clam  turns  in  its  hole,  en- 
larges it,  and  even  moves  along  through  the 
ground  from  place  to  place.  This  foot  may  be 
projected  for  half  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  shelL 

The  clam  produces  its  eggs  and  drops  them 
in  the  sand  where  they  are  hatched,  and  the 
young  clams,  though  at  first  scarcely  larger 
than  a  pin's  head,  act  precisely  like  the  adults. 

The  clam  has  a  rather  complicated  nervous 
system,  but  no  organs  of  the  senses.  The  tongue- 
like  foot  is  well  supplied  with  nerves,  and  is 
doubtless  an  organ  of  touch,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal directs  as  well  as  efitects  its  motions.  When 
the  tide  flows  over  the  spot  where  the  clam  liei, 
it  sends  up  its  syphon  tube  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  openings  of  this  are  then  seen 
to  be  bordered  with  flne  fringes,  which  are  able 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  any  hurtfhl  substance. 
These  fringes  are  also  endowed  with  nervous 
sensibility.  Near  the  base  of  this  organ  are 
certain  little  dots,  which  are  the  eyes  of  the 
clam — ^rudimentary  organs,  by  which  it  cannot 
discern  oljects,  but  can  discriminate  light  flx>m 
darkness,  somewhat  as  we  are  able  to  do  through 
the  lids  when  the  eyes  are  shut.  There  are  in- 
numerable intermediate  steps  in  nature  ftom 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  organs;  from  these 
rudimentary  spots  upon  the  body  of  the  clam 
up  to  the  highly  complex  organ  by  which  in  us, 
the  frmction  of  vision  is  performed — tlie  bril- 
liant eye,  fl.ishing  or  softening  with  every 
thought  and  emotion — and  fh>m  an  organ  Just 
capable  of  appreciating  vibrations,  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  alive  to  the  harmony  of  music  and 
every  varying  tone  which  tells  of  thought,  of 
feeling,  and  of  intellectual  power.  To  under- 
stand these  organs  properly,  we  must  first  con- 
sider and  study  them  in  their  simpler  forms, 
and  then  trace  their  development  onward  and 
upward  in  the  progressively  rising  series  of  an- 
imal existence. 


A  Russian  Lakb.  —  The  Eussian  joamals 
have  recently  been  filled  with  accounts  of  an 
extensive  lake  called  Nor-Nuissan,  lately  dis- 
covered, to  the  south  of  the  Altai  Mountains, 
in  Chinese  Droungaria.  It  is  froxen  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  but  it  is  so  full  of  fish  that  a 
great  number  of  Russians,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Chinese  authorities,  have  established  fisher- 
ies on  the  banks. 
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Com MOif  tCATiONB  for  thip  Department  should  be  ad< 
dressed  to  BsNmT  Clabk,  Fawtncket,  B.  1. 


9^  LiTSHAmT  men  or  Wers  of  books  are  InTited  to 
eontribote  to  this  department.  The  contributor  will  be 
expected  to  communicate  his  name  and  address  to  the 
editor  of  this  department,  as  above,  which  need  not  be 
published  unleaa  at  the  wish  of  the  contributor.  Writers 
art  requested  to  eonflne  their  essays  within  the  usual 
boaods  assigned  to  the  department — two  printed  pages. 
It  will  not  be  conrenient  to  return  manuscript. 


For  the  Sehoolmaster. 
The  Bible  in  Chauoer. 

A  branch  of  evidence  towards  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture is  that  very  important  fact  that  all  along  the 
line  of  history,  from  the  earliest  tiroes  to  the  pres- 
ent, so  far  as  we  have  any  records,  Scripture  has 
been  quoted  and  copied  into  books  of  every  kind. 

This  is  the  hest  class  of  rotemporaneons  evi- 
dence. A  very  common  source  of  this  is  found  in 
almost  every  man's  select  library,  and  though  it  is 
comparatively  recent,  it  goes  to  establish  the  gen- 
eral truth,  by  placing  a  bound  far  into  the  past. 
Four  hundred  years  ago,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  a  poet, 
lived  and  wrote  hin  Canterbury  Talew,  on  account 
of  which  his  fame  has  descended  to  us  and  his 
name  has  been  favorably  known  to  litterateurs 
dnring  all  that  long  period.  The  poetical  tales 
have  been  rendered  into  rhyme  by  perhaps  more 
than  one  modern  po«t.  But  the  richest  of  all  and 
the  moat  tedious  of  all  to  the  general  reader,  are 
the  two  prose  tales,  one  called  The  Talc  of  Meli- 
beus,  the  other.  The  Fersones  Tale.  It  is  from 
the  latter  that  some  quotations  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Tale  have  been  chosen  for  this  article.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the 
date  ascribed  to  this  work  of  Chaucer  is  1383,  or 
late  in  the  fourteenth  century, — more  than  fifty 
years  before  printing  was  invented  and  two  centu- 
ries or  more  before  our  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
twet  W4fl  executed  by  order  of  James  I, 

The  Persones  Tale,  as  may  be  surmised,  is  a  scr- 
nea.  The  dirisions  are  distinct,  the  topicn  well 
treated  upon,  the  illustrations  apt,  and  the  allu- 
sions well  chosen.  First  is  a  quotation  from  Scrip- 
ture in  the  very  initial  sentence :  — 

*'Oinr  sweet  Lord  God  of  heaven,  that  no  man  wol 
perish,  bat  wol  that  we  eooMn  all  to  the  knowleching  of 
kia^  and  to  the  blissful  life  that  is  pardurable  [lasting] 
aawoesteth  us  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  that  saith  in 
tbis  wise  :  Stondeth  upon  th3  ways,  and  seeth  and  axeth 
•f  the  old  paths ;  that  is  to  say,  of  old  sentences  :  which 
is  the  food  way :  and  walketh  in  that  way,  and  ye  shul 
find  refireshinr  Ibr  your  souls.*** 

A  curious  reader  can  compare  the  text  of  the 
quotationt  I  make  with  that  of  the  present  ver- 

II  M 
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sion.  I  shall  quote  without  further  introduction 
only  those  sentences  from  Scripture  that  are  writ- 
ten fullest  in  the  text.  The  whole  story  is  sprink- 
led with  citations  from  the  Bible,  too  brief  and  too 
numerDus  for  the  purpose  of  this  article :  — 

*(  Suffer,  Lord,  that  I  may  awhile  bewail  and  beweep, 
or  I  go  without  returning  to  the  dark  land,  covered  with 
the  darkness  of  death  ;  to  the  land  of  misese  and  of  dark- 
ness, whereas  is  the  shadow  of  death :  whereas  is  none 
order  ne  ordinance,  but  grisly  drede  that  ever  shall  last. 
— From  the  book  of  Job, 

If  the  rightful  man  return  again  fro  his  righteous- 
ness and  do  wickedness,  shall  he  live  f  nay ;  for  all  the 
good  works  that  he  hath  wrought,  shall  never  be  in  re- 
membrance, for  he  Shall  die  in  his  sin,— JTseUe/. 

Be  was  wounded  for  our  misdeeds  and  defouled  for 
our  felonies. — Itcuah, 

I  was  at  the  door  of  thine  heart,  saith  Jesus,  and  clep- 
ed  fur  to  enter.  Be  that  openeth  to  me  shall  have  for- 
giveness of  his  sins  and  I  wol  enter  into  him  by  my  grace, 
and  sup  with  him  by  the  good  worl&s  that  he  shall  don, 
which  works  ben  the  food  of  God,  and  he  shall  sup  with 
nie  by  the  great  Joy  that  I  mball  give  him. 

The  flesh  coveiteth  against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit 

ag|iinst  the  flesh Alas  !  I  caitiff  man,  who  shall 

deliver  me  from  the  prison  of  my  caitiff  body? — 8t*  Paul, 

Love  your  enemies  and  prayeth  for  them  that  speak 
you  harm,  and  for  them  that  chase  and  pursue  you :  and 
do  bounty  to  them  that  hate  you. — Chritt. 

Gud  saith  i  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  Lord 
God  in  idel  .  .  .  .  Ne  shall  ye  not  swear  in  all  manner, 
neither  by  heaven  for  it  is  Gud*s  throne  ;  ne  by  earth,  for 
it  is  the  bench  of  his  feat  ;  ne  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the 
city  of  h  great  King :  ne  by  thine  head,  for  thou  ne  may- 
est  not  make  an  Lair  white  ne  black ;  but  he  saith,  be 
your  word  ye,  ye,  nay,  nay  ;  and  what  that  is  more  it  is 
of  evil.    Thus  suith  Christ. 

Thou  shalt  keep  three  conditions  ;  thou  shalt  swear  In 
truth,  in  dome  [Judgment]  and  in  righteousness.  Jiere- 
miah. 

Look  also  what  saith  Saint  Peter  ;  Actuwn  iv.  Hon  est 
tUiud  namen  sub  ccDlOf  See.  There  is  none  other  name 
(saith  Saint  Peter)  under  heaven  given  to  men,  in  which 
they  may  be  saved  ;  that  is  to  say,  but  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Take  kepe  [heed]  eke  how  precious  is  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  saith  St.  Paul,  od  Philipenses  u  ,  In 
nomine  Jesu^  &c.,  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
of  heavenly  creature,  or  earthly  or  of  hell,  should  bowen  ; 
for  it  is  so  high  and  so  worshipful,  that  the  eursed  flend 
in  hell  should  tremble  for  to  hear  it  named. 

For  as  witnesseth  Saint  Matthew,  Cap.  v.,  a  city  may 
not  be  hid  that  is  set  on  a  mountain,  ne  men  light  not  a 
lantern,  to  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  setten  it  upon  n 
candlestick,  to  lighten  the  men  in  the  house :  right  so 
shall  your  light  lighten  before  men,  that  they  mows  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  that  is  in  he«<« 


ven. 


>f 


The  source  of  the  quotations  made  by  the  Pari 
son,  whether  the  Greek,  the  vulgate  or  the  vernac- 
ular text,  is  not  certainly  apparent,  but  the  Latin 
quotations  of  the  beginning  of  verses  show  that  it 
was  probably  the  Latin  version  of  Scripture  no 
doubt  common  in  that  luue — po%%\\A^  X^^-h^t^vstol 
uf  Jerome,  made  out  ot  vYve  Gx^^^Wti^Xk^  l^^a^tOa. 
cpntury.     Aa  %  DftaUei  ot  0W<i*vVj*\  ^o\K^vt*^ 
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these  few  words  in  Latin  with  Beza's  Latin  Testa- 
ment, and  found  that  they  were  not  strictly  identi- 
caL  Beza  belongs  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

There  is  a  well-known  version  of  the  Scriptures 
that  was  prepared  by  Wiclif  at  about  the  same  pe- 
riod in  which  Chaucer  wrote.  It  is  in  the  English, 
and,  as  the  account  of  it  says,  was  made  by  Wiclif 
while  be  was  searching  the  Latin  Scriptures  in  a 
controyersy  with  a  scholar  concerning  religious 
principles.  This  is  not  now  at  hand,  but  probably 
is  not  strictly  identical  with  the  Parson's  transla- 
tion, evidently  accomplished  by  himself. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  Tale  whence  our  material  is  drawn. 
It  is,  then,  as  follows:  —  An  introduction  defines 
the  nature  of  penance  cr  contrition,  and  enumer- 
ates six  causes  that  ought  to  move  a  man  to  con- 
trition. Next  follows,  under  the  head.  Explicit 
prima  part  penitentiae ;  et  irwipia  para  secunda  (the 
beadiiigs  are  all  in  Latin)  ;  De  aeptem  peccatis 
morial^tu: — De  Superbia;  Remedium  Superbia; — 
Delnvidia;  Remedium  Invidicp — De  Ira;  Reme- 
dium  Irte  —  De  Accidia  [negligence  arising  from 
vexation  or  melancholy] ;  Remedium  AccidicB  — 
De  Avaritia  ;  Remedium  Avariti<B — De  Gul&  ; 
Remedium  GuUb — DeLuxurid;  Remedium  Lux- 
uria.  Then  the  closing  topic  treats  of  satisfac- 
tion in  alms-deeds  and  bodily  pain. 

The  whole  Tale  occupies  seventy-lwo  pages  of 
the  London  edition  —  O.  Routledge  &  Co. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  understanding  of 
Scripture  that  in  doubtful  passages  the  text  of  va- 
rious versions  be  compared.  Doubtless  our  pres- 
ent translation  now  in  common  use  will  be  the  fa- 
vorite translation  during  many  years  to  come ;  yet 
it  is  well  to  look  back  into  the  dark  ages  of  the 
past  to  discover  what  neglected  beauties  may  lie 
hidden  there  which  may  shed  a  lustre  even  in  this 
age  upon  obscure  passages  in  holy  literature.  The 
morning-star  of  literature  has  long  shed  its  rays 
across  the  dim  and  misty  past  and  to-day  throws 
no  feeble  light  on  our  noble  language.  Whatever 
of  lii;ht  it  can  scatter  on  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
must  be  allowed  to  shine :  by  which  even  the  wis- 
est man  will  not  disdain  to  be  guided  in  the  dark- 
ness. 


labor  in  1837*  The  sholarship  of  the  work  is  won- 
derful, for  its  breadth,  accuracy  and  ingenuity.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  world  has  never 
exhibited  a  finer  specimen  of  the  true  scholar,  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  and  fullest  ideal,  than  he  is. 
His  **  scale,"  or  law  of  correspondences  of  sound 
in  the  different  Indo-European  languages,  is  one 
of  the  highest  triumphs  of  inductive  analysis  that 
have  been  ever  furnished  in  any  science.  Bopp's 
first  incidental  suggestions  in  this  direction  he  per- 
fected into  full  ripe  science,  and  in  constructing 
his  **  scale,**  made  it  with  such  nicety,  as  to  its 
own  characteristics  and  all  its  gradations,  that, 
while  the  sphere  of  its  use  has  been  much  extend- 
ed since,  no  improvement  has  been  made  upon  it 
at  any  time  in  respect  to  its  own  essential  nature. 
He  has  thus  in  effect  given  not  only  definiteness 
and  certainty,  but  also  breadth  and  power,  to  the 
science  of  comparative  etymology.  The  laws  of 
analogy  he  has  shown  to  pervade  as  truly  human 
language  as  nature  herself. 

ohimm's  scale.* 

Labials.  Guiturala,  Dentala. 

Greek, 

B.     P.     PH.      O.     K.    CH.      D.     T.     TH. 
Gothic, 

P.     PH.  B.         K.     CH.  O.         T.     TH.  D. 
Old  High  German, 

PH.  B.     P.         CH.  G.     K.        TH.  D.     T. 

For  the  Latin  the  scale  runs  as  follows : 


Analogies  in  Iianguage.* 

In  1839,  Jacob  Grimm  commenced  publishing 
his  magnificent  work,  a  Teutonic  Grammar,  cm- 
bracing  the  Scandinavian  as  well  as  the  German 
languages,  and  drawing  his  authorities  from  the 
whole  wide,  long  range  of  German  authorship, 
from  Ulfilas*  translation  of  the  Scriptures  (A.  D. 
888,)  the  only  record  in  existence  of  the  old  Goth- 
ic, down  to  his  own  day;  and  finished^ his  great 


G.     C.     H.        D.     T.      (?.) 


*I^m  Modem  Philologj,^Dwight,     Jfew  Tork :  A. 
/ft  JOkroee  A  Burr,    pp.  215^^7. 


Latin, 

B.      P,      F. 
Gothic, 

P.     F.     B.         K.     II.    G.         T.     TH.  D. 
Old  High  German, 

PH.  F.  P.  CH.  H.  K.  Z.  D.  T. 
The  interpretation  of  the  scale  is  this :  that  the 
several  letters  corresponding  perpendicularly  dis- 
place each  other  or  are  substituted  for  each  other, 
in  the  equivalent  forms  of  the  different  languages 
respectively,  cspeciallv  when  initial.  Thus  the 
Gothic  and  the  Lower  German  dialects  substitute, 
in  relation  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  measura- 
bly also  to  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Zend,  aspirates 
for  original  tenues  (as,  h  for  k,  th  for  t,  and  f  for 
p) :  tenues  for  medials,  (as  t  for  d,  p  for  b,  and  k 
for  g) ;  and  medials  for  aspirates  (as  g  for  cb,  d 
for  th,  and  b  for  f ).  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  interchanges  are  observed  in  every  case,  with 
absolute  uniformity.  To  what  law,  except  that  of 
love  in  things  moral,  and  of  attraction  in  things 
physical,  are  there  not  exceptions  allowed  and 
even  constituted  ?  But  such  are  the  general  prin- 
ciples that  prevail  in  respect  to  the  mutual  inter- 
changes of  letters,  in  these  several  languages. 


*  Grimm's  Geschichte  der  deutshen  Sprache,  p.  87S. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  employ  one  who  knows  but 
little  to  teach  another  who  knows  less.    The  little 
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CoMMCiriOATioirs  for  this  Department  shoold  be  ad< 
rested  to  X.  W.  DbMumk,  Providence. 


From  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
Oral  IfOMons  in  Aritlunetio. 

BT  DAKISL  HOUOH.* 

In  18>57«  a  condition  was  made  by  the  Cincinnati 
Ichool  Board,  that  pupils,  in  passing  from  grade 
)  to  C,  should  be  able  to  combine  the  nine  digits 
a  addition  to  amounts  less  than  fifty. 

Previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  combin- 
<d  and  systematic  effort  to  teach  numbers  to  our 
t>unger  classes  of  pupils,  although,  from  as  far 
•ack  as  the  year  1848,  oral  arithmetic  had  been 
irinted  each  year  in  the  course  of  study  as  a  part 
•f  our  work.  Yet,  from  the  fact  that  each  princi- 
lal  had  a  school  of  bis  ovrn,  from  which  he  was  to 
end  as  many  as  possible  to  the  High  School,  and 
hat  there  were  no  regular  examinations  in  the 
r>wcr  grades — sections  as  they  were  then  called  — 
10  attention  was  given  to  this  subject  that  was  re- 
lly  worthy  the  name.  The  numbers  of  pages  in 
heir  books,  and  sometimes  not  even  that,  consti- 
iited  all  that  was  expected  from  the  teacher  of  oral 
rithmetic.  So  slow  and  inaccurate  were  the  pu- 
lils,  even  in  the  more  advanced  sections,  that  I 
lave  heard  merchants  say  that,  when  our  boys 
rent  into  business  houses,  they  had  to  be  taught 

9  add  before  they  were  of  much  service. 

Bat  the  new  rule  instituted  a  new  order  of  things; 
nd  I  would  say  parenthetically,  that  I  am  afraid 
he  Board  will  have  to  adopt  other  new  rules  be- 
9re  some  things  now  standing  in  our  course  of 
tody  will  be  taught  as  they  should  —  **  Object 
iCMont.**  "  English  Language,"  **  Composition," 
ind  **  Drawing,"  for  instance.  We  were  at  this 
ime  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  examina- 
ions  and  a  good  classification.    Principals  were 

10  longer  held  responsible  for  the  number  admit- 
;ed  to  the  high  schools,  but  their  schools  were  giv- 
*n  vp  to  their  first  assistants,  and  their  time  and 
merfiea  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  and 
lasrifleation  of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  under 
he  charge  of  each. 

A  general  revival  now  broke  out.  Principals' 
leetings  were  held  almost  weekly,  also  the  teach- 
rs  of  the  different  grades  had  their  meetings,  and 
natters  Tital  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  were 
tiseussed,  and  these  things,  together  with  the 
plcndid  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  1857, 
^ve  •ehools  an  impetus  which  I  think  is  felt  by 
IS  ail  to-day,  and  will  continue  to  be  felt. 

I  remember  how  troubled  I  was  to  find  a  correct 
oethod  of  teaching  addition  to  children,  for  I 
vanted  to  find  one  by  which  we  might  secure  both 
x^idiiy  and  aeettraey, 

*PriBdpai  Tint  Vistriet  School,  CiaeismutL 


I  came  to  th«f  conclusion  that  our  pupils  had  been 
dragged  over  the  ground  too  fast  and  been  given 
too  large  numbers  before  they  could  add  the  small- 
er ones.  In  those  days  we  were  indeed  devoted  to 
our  books,  and  the  teacher  had  no  thought  of  giv- 
ing any  other  examples  than  those  found  in  them» 
and  in  our  arithmetics  we  found  the  first  column 
given  to  add  quite  as  difficult  as  the  last  one.  In 
my  troubles,  I  happened  to  see  a  diagram  of  Pes- 
talozzi's,  in  which  he  had  used  marks  in  groups  to 
represent  numbers,  and  I  knew  also  that  he  had 
the  reputation  of  having  numbered  among  his  pu- 
pils the  most  rapid  and  accurate  calculators  of  any 
teacher  of  his  age.  I  did  not  follow  Pestaloz^ii's 
taole,  but  made  one  composed  of  both  marks  and 
figures,  AS  follows : 

II  I  1 


11 

2 

11 

2 

n 

2 

11 

2 

111 
3 

111 
3 

111 
3 

111 
3 

nil 

4 

nil 

4 

nil 

4 

nil 

4 

11111 
5 

11111 
6 

inn 

5 

11111 
5 

nun 

6 

111111 
6 

111111 

6 

nini 

6 

niiin     iiiiiii     iiiiin     iiiini 

7  7  7  7 

etc.,  up  to  10. 

The  primary  object  of  these  marks  was  of  coarse 
that  the  children  might  count  them.  But  this  Was 
not  all.  They  accustomed  the  child  to  see  the 
group  of  units  represented  by  the  digit  below  it. 

My  method  of  using  the  table  was  this  : 

1.  To  drill  the  pupil  until  he  was  able  to  count 
to  one  hundred  by  ones. 

2.  To  count  to  one  hundred  by  twos. 

3.  To  combine  the  ones  and  twos  in  addition  un- 
til the  pupil  no  longer  hesitated. 

4.  To  count  to  one  hundred  by  threes. 

5.  To  combine  the  ones,  twos  and  threes  in  ad- 
dition until  the  pupil  could  add  as  fast  as  he  could 
speak. 

Then  continue  with  the  fours,  fives,  sixes,  etc., 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  end  of  the  table,  nevet 
allowing  the  pupil  at  any  time  to  name  the  figures 
m  finding  the  sum  of  two  digits  but  always  to  give 
the  result,  and,  if  at  any  time  a  pupil  hesitated, 
putting  him  at  once  back  where  he  could  come 
at  the  result  more  easily.  This  plan,  you  will  see, 
with  the  exception  of  the  marks,  is  entirely  ab- 
stract; it  was  intended — as  the  original  rule  re> 
quired— to  be  used  by  pupils  in  the  Second  Bead- 
er.  Where  the  teacher  steadily  ^UT%iaAd.\}fiS%'\^AXL^ 
the  results  were  indeed  moaX.  ^xa.\AiYvii%. 

But  this  plan  Ima  \ta  ta.M\\A«  axk^  %qt^^iw6««» 
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0DgH,»ThaTeri>andbTti7iiiBitDcirlyroiir7Mri.lrar<idly  M  forwirib,  (h«]r  are  mdf  M  commfnct 
In  the  Brit  place,  it  ia  too  tibdncli  in  tbe  leeoDd.jieitiTiiiig  the  tuoi.  la  tbii  the;  iboDld  ba  Mught 
it  on]  J  leichei  ebi]ilren  to  count  iinil  addyiiiiHinii;  ijrfoisdj  in  the  WDC  mtj  h  in  l»miDg  the  onet. 
■Dd  in  the  third  place.  It  concemplitea  cbildrenlTliii'.,  with  eipUnaliona  and  nrlag  objecta  to  il' 
connnenclDft  in  the  Second  Reader.  Now.  if  ih*|i(iMrnH  :  0,2—2,0;  0.  2.  4— t,  2,0;  0,2,4,6-6, 
following  plan  wetc  carried  out,  all  thne  objec- '4.  2,  D;  0.2,4,6,8—8,  S,  4,  2,  0,  etc.  After  the 
llane  TTould  br  obviated.  ip'it^l  '*'"  S"  forwarOa  and  backwarda  ripidl]' lo 

A>  inon  ■■  children  come  into  achool  thej  iboold  ]  ''"'■  '■nmrnenciDg  «itb  2.  let  him  then  commence 
cammence  learning  to  count.  Let  the  teacher  ob-!"irh  one  and  add  or  aubtrnct  2  forwarda  and  bacL- 
UintWDbaaketaaid  one  hundred  of  the  preltieatK'^'i'-"'"'  illustrating  bj  object!  ai  before:  1, 
marblK)  abb  can  And ;  Ihoae  of  the  primary  colon '  ■'—■>.  1 1  1.  3.  *— 5.  3, 1 ;  1,  3  5,  7—7, 6.  3,  1 ;  1, 3, 
are  the  beat,  a.  thej  would  .1»  .erre  to  aid  in  gir- !  ',  ~.  ^-9.  ^'  6,  3,  1 ;  1.  3, 6, 7, 9,  ll-H,  0. 7,  S.  3, 

cannot  be  bKd.  Get  aUo  a  quart  of  be.na,  comor'  1  "'■"Id  iben  give  the  claaa  >  tb«raug;h  dHll  ia 
pea*.  The  teacher  will  u»e  ibe  marble,  and  the!f"l'lJn«  and  aubiiacting  the  onea  and  tiro.,  u«Dg 
children  the  beana.  I  ihe  firtt  part  of  the  Uble  before  glren.    I  think  ail 

Teach  themlocoHntone  hundred  both  forwarda'"''^  I'^P"'  ""lO  P"»  ''=""  the  Fitat  to  the  Second 
and  backward..  After  Kiviog  a  handful  of  beana  I  «"  "d"  ""Bbl  W  be  able  to  add  «ny  combiDation  of 
to  each  pupil,  let  the  teacher  take  the  emptj  ba.k-  ■"""  "'"'  »""■  "  '»"  "  ""7  ""  'P"^- 
et  and  holding  it  up  bcf  .re  them,  aak  "bat  i.  in  Ibe  f  ™oeed  in  the  aamc  manner  with  all  the  othet 
ha.ket-lh8  children  answer  ■■  nolhin),  ■■  ;  tfji  llv'ir''* '"  ""etaWe^alwaja  being  aurc  Ibnt  the  pu- 
thciu  that  naught  and  nolhiiig  are  the  aame.     1  '~      " 


aarble 


jughl  and  oi 


—  ibeclaiia  TPpealibg  ibe''' 


the  pupila  to  perfiiim  the  aame  operation  witb  the 
beana  on  their  alatea  that  the  teacher  doe*  with  | 
the  marbles  in  the  batket.  | 

Then  advance  to  two  and  back  to  naught,  ihcn  i 
to  three  and  aubtract,  and  tbu.  advancing  onv  at  a  I 


.  anjr  new  digit 
.then  adding  oi 


,lng  objec 


a  taken  up  ;  and  that  at  no 
■ubtracling  properly.  lAmild 
^  but  the  muit.  The  aame 
ugh  the  digit!  ■(  befor*  giv- 

:aae  that  a  pupil  can  give  the 


^ling  b 


ought,  p 


2.-1 1 
3.— Ill 
4  — 1111 

6.— mil 

6.— llllll 

7-— llUUl 

8.— Illlllll 

s.— iiiiiun 

10.—  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

The  elaai  ihould  now  be  required  to  count  ereiy 
thing  in  the  room  ;  if  they  are  in  the  Fir.t  Reader 
let  them  count  the  paget  and  leaion.  in  tbeir 
booka.  etc.  They  ahould  alao  be  queationed  aa  to 
what  nnmber  come,  before  anjr  number  i  also, 
what  number  comei  after  any  number. 

Let  each  hare  a  handful  of  beana,  and  require 
them  to  put  ao  many  on  one  end  of  their  ilatec 
and  ao  many  on  the  other  end  ;  let  them  puab  them 
together  and  tell  inaUntly  how  many  in  the  group. 
Varj  Ihia  exercise  lo  that  a  pnpil  can  graap  any 
group  not  larger  than  flfteen  at  sight. 

Wilb  a  thorough  drill  la  the  above  eierdaei.  if  I 
^rpupi/tcaaooweoaotillciifarduirtn  and  u 


t  »ill  often  be  the 

n  of  any  two  digJti 

78  and  7  or  Sa  and  7  he  will  heaiUte.     Id  inch  a 

li.'  ulna;,  go  back  and  give  a  drill  on  the  endinga 

luiinbers  —  tbua,  the  sum  of  8  and  7  enda  in  i, 

nill  the  aum  of  any  two  number*  if  the  digit* 

111,'  unit's  place  are  8  and  7.      It  ia  alway*  welt 

Rulrg  through  the  table,  to  give  leaaona  (and 

ihonld  have  from  Ore  to  ten  diffirent  exam- 

ery  day,  beaide*  the  drill  on  the  table)  in 

luch  a  way  that  tbe  pupil  may  often  have  to  repeat 

be  sum  01  difference  of  any  two  digit*  or  nnmben 

in  n'b{eh  the  claa*  may  have  failed,  or  in  any  way 

leiilBled ;  alway.  keeping  it  before  Ihem,  that  the 

luni  uf  any  digit,  with  any   number,  will  be  the 

lexl  number  iicoiia  the  given  number  that  enda 

ike  lb*  anm  of  the  nniu  of  the  nnmber  given  wilt, 

.be  giTen  digit.     So  in  subtraction,  keep  it  before 

Jium  that  the  anawcr  will  be  the  ncit  nnmber  it- 

'aie  the  given  number  ending  in  a  certain  way. 

In  Ihia  way  let  addition  and  aubtraetion  b*  com- 
jined  trom  the  flrat  atages  of  the  learner'*  pro- 
ircss,  and  if  pupila  are  advanced  no  faster  than 
hev  learn  everything  thoronghlj,  the  result  in  an- 
lihilidng  the  drudgery  of  computation  will  rtal- 
Ec  the  moafraaoguine  expectation*. 


pop; 


TiiT!  uae  of  the  microacope  ii 
croicopy.  and  tbe  latter  word  is  aometimes  impro- 
pi'ily  pronounced.  "  mi  cm -scop,  y  "  instead  of  mi- 
cros-i^<j-py,  as  autboriicd  bi^  good  uuse.  It  is 
akin  to  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  "  ho-Ba«e  o- 
jHitA-j"  for  ho-mco-op-«-thy.  " tl-lo-patJi-y  "  tot 
al -(•>;>- . -thy.  or  "  b  j-dro-po<A-y  "  lor  by-dnifi-a-tby. 
at  •' mi-crop-jjrrA-j"  for  mi-cnirt-B)-chy  fee-key), 
or  "  mi-cro-ym/iA-y"  for  DU-cni^ra-pb]'. — Sedan 
'  Trmucrifit. 
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QUXSTIOKB    VOB 

Wixitttn   (Examinations. 


CoMMUXiOATiONS  for  this  Department  should  bead- 
drasfed  to  A.  J.  Mancrbstbe,  ProTidence. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
A&ITBMRTIC. 

1.  1  bought  a  lot  of  land  8  rods  In  length  and 
73  feet  wide,  at  the  rate  of  |^1320  per  acre,  and 
«o1d  it  at  an  advance  of  12}  per  cent.  What  sum 
did  I  receive  ?  Ans.  $Z16, 

2.  The  torn  received  for  the  land  I  expended 
for  broadcloth  at  16}  per  cent,  less  than  its  real 
irorth,  and  sold  it  at  an  advance  of  11  1-9  per  cent, 
of  iu  real  worth.  What  sum  was  gained  upon  the 
doth  ?  Ans.  $\06, 

3.  The  aum  received  for  the  broadcloth  I  in- 
vested in  cotton,  which  I  sold  at  a  discount  of  9 
1-11  iier  cent.,  and  also  for  20  per  cent.  less  than 
mj  asking  price.    Required  the  asking  price. 

Ans.  IH77.27  3-11. 

4.  Th«  sum  paid  for  the  land  is  what  per  cent 
of  the  kum  received  for  the  cotton  ?       Ans.  73|. 

0.  I  invested  the  sum  received  for  the  cotton  in 
rice,  which  I  sold  at  the  same  per  cent,  of  its  cost 
as  is  expressed  in  the  answer  to  the  fourth  exam- 
ple. What  would  have  been  mj  lo-w  per  cent,  had 
I  sold  the  rice  for  $336  ?  Ans.  12. 

6.  The  sum  received  for  the  rice  I  invested  in 
floor,  which  I  sold  at  the  rate  of  f  of  it  for  the 
cost  of  the  whole.     What  was  my  gain  per  cent.  ? 

Ans.  60. 

7.  I  invested  the  sum  received  for  the  flour  in 
coffee*  which,  at  the  end  of  6  months,  I  sold  at  the 
same  per  cent,  advance  of  its  prime  cost  as  is  ex- 
prcMcd  in  the  answer  to  the  fifth  example.  What 
was  Bsy  gain  per  cent.,  money  being  worth  6  per 
cent.  ?  Ans.  9  11-41. 

ft.  The  sum  received  for  the  rice  is  what  per 
ceat.  ef  the  turn  received  for  the  coffee  ? 

Ans.  66  45-56. 

9.  The  sum  received  for  the  coffee  I  invested  in 
sagar  which  I  sold  at  such  a  rate  that  $639  was 
1081  per  cent,  of  the  sum  received  for  it.  How 
many  dollars  did  I  gain  ?  Ans.  98.24. 

10.  I  invested  the  sum  received  for  the  sugar 
in  goods,  which  I  sold  immediately  for  $675.50,  on 
4  months  credit.  What  was  my  gain  per  cent,  on 
the  day  of  the  sale,  money  being  worth  6  per  ct.  ? 

Ans.  10  451-1230. 


MEKTAL  ARITHMBTIC. 

L  If  from  8  times  the  third  of  a  number  there 
be  taken  66  more  than  twice  the  number,  one- 
fourth  the  number  minus  40  will  still  remain.  Re- 
quired the  number.  Ans.  36. 

2.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  3}  times 
itself  be  added,  and  from  the  sum  there  be  sub- 
traeted  10  times  the  fourth  of  the  number,  and  the 
remaiiider  be  multiplied  b/i,  and  If  be  tidded  to^ kgicaUy, 


the  product,  the  sum  will  be  ]2i  more  than  4  9  the 
number  ?  Ans.  9. 

3.  If  I  sell  my  pencils  ut  4^  cents  apiece  I 
would  lose  f  1.17,  and  if  at  6{  cents  apiece  I  would 
gain  $1.17.    How  many  pencils  have  I  ? 

Ans.  104. 

4.  A  girl  bought  some  needles  at  20  for  3  cents, 
and  as  many  more  at  800  for  a  dollar.  She  sold 
them  at  8  for  a  cent,  and  found  she  had  lost  6| 
cents.    How  many  needles  did  she  buy  ? 

Ans.  5lCf. 

5.  A  person  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  an« 
swcred,  that  if  to  the  time  past  midnight  be  added 
fu  ),  1-6,  i  and  5-12,  the  sum  will  be  equal  to  li| 
times  the  time  to  noon.    Required  the  time. 

Ans.  4  o'clock  ▲.  m. 

6.  A*s  money  is  to  B's  as  —  is  to  7-9 ;  but  after 

6 
A  has  given  away  $95.33  and  B  has  spent  $62.30, 

A*s  money  just  equals  B*s.    What  had  each  ? 

Answer  — B's,  $164.14;  A's,  $187.71. 

7.  A  and  B  invest  equal  sums  in  trade.  A 
loses  a  sum  equal  to  6}  per  cent,  of  his  stock, 
when  hift  money  U  7-9  of  B*s.  What  did  each  in- 
vest, if  B  gained  $97.37i  ?  Ans.  $486,875. 

8.  If  a  merchant  sells  his  goods  so  that  2-7  the 

sum  received  is  gain,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

Ans.  40. 

9.  I  bought  goods  for  88  8-9  per  cent,  of  their 

real  worth  and  sold  them  for  10  per  cent,  less  than 

their  real  worth.    What  was  my  gain  per  cent.  ? 

Ans.  1|. 

10.  A  boy  being  asked  the  time  of  day  answer- 
ed, that  9-10  the  time  past  noon  is  equal  to  3-5  of  ^ 

the  time  to  midnight.    What  was  the  hour  ? 

Ans.  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

ORAMMAn. 

1.  State  in  what  respects  the  verb  and  the  parti' 
ciple  are  alike  and  in  what  they  differ. 

2.  State  the  same  in  regard  to  the  noun  and  the 
infinitive.  Also  in  regard  to  the  participle  and 
the  ir^nitive. 

3.  Write  the  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

4.  Whateoer  promotes  truth  is  worthy  our  seri- 
ous consideration.    Parse  the  italicized  words. 

5.  Conjugate  the  verb  decide^  second  person, 
singular  number,  emphatic  form,  in  all  the  modes 
(where  it  is  so  used). 

6.  Analyze  the  following  scntencff : — If  prompt  • 
ed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  heed  the  call ;  if  conscience 
reprove  thee,  listen  to  its  warnings. 

7.  Analyse  the  following  grammatical/y,'^ihAt 
is,  by  giving  the  peculiar  ofiice  and  force  of  each 
word : — The  letter  has  been  written. 

8.  These  houses  are  theirs.    Parse  theirs, 

9.  Having  completed  the  task  assigned  him,  and 
being  wearied  with  the  effort,  he  sat  down  to  rest. 
Parse  the  parts  of  speech  italicized. 

10.  Compose  a  sentence  containing  two  adver- 
bial clauses,  one  objective  element  of  the  thvx^ 
class,  and  two  a^ec\vie  '^TO^%\\\OTk«.    KtsaX^x^  ^^> 
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8PBLLINO.  — ABLE,  IBLB. 

1.  Intelligible,  contemptible,  indispensable,  dis- 
cernible, irritable,  incomparable,  impeachable,  di- 
yisible,  allegeable,  irretrievable,  forcible,  noticea- 
ble, infallible,  conceivable,  malleable,  indelible, 
ineffable,  amicable,  appreciable,  acquirable,  sus- 
ceptible, immovable,  ascertainable,  inexhaustible, 
available,  incorrigible,  inflammable,  irresistible, 
edible,  changeable,  horrible,  ratable,  legible,  affa- 
ble, irascible,  peaceable,  indigestible,  flexible,  pal- 
pable, blamable,  dissyllable,  liquable,  pleasurable, 
feasible,  trisyllable,  crucible,  laudable,  sensible, 
arable,  agreeable. — 50. 

2.  Consolable,  mentionable,  incorrigable,  con- 
sumable, convincible,  convertible,  conversable,  in- 
dubitable, eludible,  equitable,  inexpiable,  habita- 
ble, insatiable,  inscriptiblc,  instructible,  reconcila- 
ble, insuperable,  amenable,  irreclaimable,  separa- 
ble, contestable,  docible,  indomitable,  inducible, 
eligible,  evasible,  inevitable,  inspirable,  suppressi- 
ble,  tangible,  untenable,  irrefragable,  leviable,  lov- 
able, applicable,  allowable,  irremediable,  irremissi- 
ble,  irreparable,  isolable,  leasable,  irrevocable,  re- 
pressible,  lepealable,  respirable,  irreversible,  irre- 
vocable, deplorable,  avoidable. — 59. 

3.  Ascribable,  approvable,  amiable,  detestable, 
justifiable,  judicable,  lacerable,  liquefiable,  ameli- 
orable, irrepleviable,  lamentable^  laudable,  objec- 
tionable, bearable,  audible,  attributable,  attacha- 
ble, argumentablc,  apprehensible,  alterable,  ac- 
quirable, constrainable,  unfathomable,  demonstra- 
ble, compatible,  comodible,  inventible,  imposable, 
immatchable,  decreptible,  constable,  inimitable, 
conveyable,  irresuscitable,  corruptible,  incommut- 
able, condensable,  incredible,  issuable,  falsifiable, 
cessible,  fluxible,  expansible,  compellable,  una 
•cendible,  declarable,  gaugeable,  execrable,  paci- 
ficable,  ('2ceptible. — 50. 

4.  Valuable,  profitable,  cffervescible,  inevitable, 
inexhalable,  abominable,  inexorable,  inexplicable, 
explorable,  imperceptible,  unnameable,  inferable, 
(inferrible),  perceivable,  intolerable,  imperishable, 
admittible,  portable,  considerable,  vocable,  accep- 
table, effaceable,  ine visible,  excasable,  inexpressi- 
ble, indefatigable,  fusible,  accessible,  impenetrable, 
impatible,  persuasible,  admissible,  ascendible,  com- 
prehensible, conquerable,  salvable,  uncontroverti- 
ble, congealable,  warrantable,  invincible,  vegeta- 
ble, utterable,  untirable,  unspeakable,  repressible, 
preventable,  adducible,  confinable,  manageable, 
deceivable,  dis8olvable.--50. 

5.  Vulnerable,  vitrifiable,  venerable,  translata- 
ble, inscrutable,  unquenchable,  conformable,  de- 
fensible, hendecasyllable,  acceptable,  quittable, 
colliquable,  quadrisyllable,  observable,  ordaina- 
ble,  terrible,  identifiable,  ignitible,  imaginable,  im- 
medicable, immensurable,  immiscible  (cannot  be 
mixed),  immitigable,  impassible  (incapable  of  suf- 
fering), incapable,  healable,  inheritable,  fermenta- 
ble, formidable,  qualifiable,  quotable,  exceptiona- 

ble,  octoajrllable,  organUable,  combustible,  mea- 


surable, impartible,  immutable,  communicable,  im- 
patible, impeccable,  impenetrable,  imperforable, 
imperviable,  imperturbable,  impermiable,  pierces- 
ble,  habitable,  movable. — 50. 

6.  Implacable,  plausible,  imputable,  applicable, 
apprehensible,  inalienable,  uncharitable,  combina- 
ble,  uncircumscriptible,  impedible,  permeable,  per- 
suadable, ponderable,  impregnable,  probable,  ap- 
peasable, approachable,  audible,  censurable,  incin- 
erable,  coagulable,  coerrible,  iucommiscible,  in- 
compatible, compressible,  computable,  inconceiT- 
able,  concealable,  inconcussible,  indubitable,  cor- 
rosible,  incredible,  censurable,  ineffaceable,  inde- 
lectablc,  defensible,  curable,  decipherable,  contrac- 
tible,  increasable,  corrodible,  irrefutable,  controlla- 
ble, dishonorable,  indisputable,  tractable,  contesta- 
ble, effectible,  condensable,  combustible.— 50. 


(Stiitoxs'  ©epartment* 

Thank  Too. 

Fob  that  generous  response  to  the  calls  of  our 
journal  at  Centreville,  a  few  weeks  since.  The 
hearts  of  all  friends  of  The  dCHOOLMAJTBB  were 
made  glad  by  the  reinforcements  there  received  to 
our  subscription  columns.  During  the  session  of 
the  Institute  there  nearly  thirty  new  names  were 
enrolled.  These  were  from  the  strong  men  of  the 
business  world,  who  never  tanght  school  a  daj  in 
the  world ;  neither  do  they  expect  to  do  so.  Tet 
from  a  sense  of  the  public  good,  they  openly  express- 
ed their  hearty  sympathy  with  our  State  journal 
and  backed  it  up  with  **  the  dollar.'*  One  dtixen 
of  Centriville  (and  we  have  been  tempted  several 
times  to  speak  his  name  **  right  out  in  meeting  **) 
took  five  copies,  and  he  said  he  felt  it  his  dntj  to 
do  all  in  his  power  for  the  promotion  of  education. 
**Long  may  he  wave.*'  Several  of  the  clergy  there 
spoke  on  this  point,  and  pledged  their  warm  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation.  Many  thanks  for  such 
warm  hearts.  We  must  confess  that  little  Cen- 
treville has  hung  her  banner  on  the  outer  walL 
She  is  in  the  front  rank  of  this  great  enterprise. 
Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  Centreville.  Let  onr 
tongues  **cUave"  ere  we  cease  to  sound  her  x^nuses. 


Is  it  not  wonderful  how  one*s  **bodily  presence** 
can  be  transcribed  to  a  bit  of  paper  ?  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  have  one's  shadows  duplicated,  thereby  al- 
ways able  to  be  identified.  A  stag  once  drinking 
from  a  limpid  lake,  espied  another  stag  directly 
*'  under  his  nose,"  winking  and  blinking  at  him. 
Enraged  that  the  realms  of  stagUom  bad  furnished 
another  as  fair  as  himself,  he  plunged  at  the  mock- 
ing twin.  Soon  he  coolly  left  the  broken  mirrw 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  nothing  strange  to  see 
a  perfect  likeness.  If  you  will  only  visit  Frank 
Boweirs  Artist  Rooms,  Westminster  street,  Provi- 
denoe,  you  shall  come  away  with  the  smme  idea. 
Mr.  BawqU  \a  an  arttsC,  as  well  as  a  mechanic. 
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From  the  ProTidenee  Evening  Frees,  Mareh  20th. 
Iiieut.  H.  B.  Fierce. 

An  important  tmth  is  bound  up  in  the  expreaeion — 
"  The /ortunet  of  war."  We  will  not  believe  that  antf- 
iking  in  human  affairs  is  the  result  of  chance.  Blind 
chance  does  not  rule  the  world.  There  is  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  an  over-ruling  Providence,  that 
orders  all  events — events  of  war  and  of  peace;  of  joy 
and  of  pain. 

It  is  easy  for  us  New  Englanders — ^Rhode  Island- 
ers— when  Fort  Donaldson  is  taken,  even  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  life,  to  run  up  our  flags,  shake  hands  with 
our  neighbors,  and  rejoice  at  a  Great  Union  Yictoiy. 
The  soldiers  in  that  campaign  are  strangers  to  us. 
They  belong  to  the  West  But  when  Gen.  Bumside 
takes  New  England  regiments  up  the  Neuse  river 
and  captures  the  rebel  fortifications  before  Newbem, 
with  heavy  loss,  it  is  a  different  affair.  Our  joy  is 
none  the  less  at  the  victory;  it  is  a  glorious  achieve- 
ment ;  but  that  joy  is  tempered  with  many  a  wild 
heart-throb  of  anguish  at  the  irreparable  loss  of  so 
many  of  New  England's  choicest  and  bravest  men. 

Many  a  fireside  is  saddened  with  grief  to-night, 
where  three  days  ago  joy  ruled  and  gladness  was  a 
welcome  guest. 

Among  all  ^e  memorials  of  ^e  fallen  brave,  few 
wiU  be  read  with  keener  sympathy  by  a  large  circle 
of  firiends,  acquaintances  and  admirers,  than  these 
lines  in  conmiemoration  of  the  high  social,  intellect- 
ual and  moral  character  of  him  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  He  was  no  mercenary  sol- 
dier. He  was  not  one  who  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
army  simply  for  glory.  He  fought  not  for  glory ^  but 
for  his  country.  He  was  not  bom  a  soldier  or  educat- 
ed Mie,  but  entered  the  service  from  pure  motives  of 
duty, — of  patriotism, — of  love  for  law  and  liberty. 

Bom  in  a  rural  town  in  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
and  educated  at  Amherst  College,  he  had  pursued 
the  quet  pursuits  of  science  and  literature,  devoting 
himself  to  the  noble  work  of  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  ear  17 stem  of  public  schools. 

Laboriog  in  different  fields  in  Massachusetts,  at 
the  head  of  several  of  her  public  High  Schools,  by  a 
gnenmM  sympathetic  nature,  high  social  qualities,  a 
ffiind  well  stored  and  well  disciplined,  a  noble,  active, 
benevolent  spirit,  by  an  earnest  and  laborious  devo- 
tioo  to  his  chosen  work,  and  a  firm  and  bold  adhe- 
rence to  what  he  thought  was  truth  and  right, — 
he  had  secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all,  and 
the  affection  and  strong  personal  attachment  of  large 
circles  of  more  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Nor  had  be  done  less  in  Rhode  Island. 

For  nearly  five  years  principal  of  one  of  our  largest 
and  moet  important  High  Schools,  he  has  won  for 
himself  a  large  place  in  the  hearts  of  Rhode  Island 
teadben  and  friends  of  public  schools. 

Hie  labon  were  first  in  his  school  and  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived,  but  they  were  not  confined 
there.  By  hia  fidelity  Mod  MbiUty  be  obUined  to  an 
nnamal  dtgnt  tt§  amSdenee  of  the  acbool  Authori- 


ties, and  of  the  citizens  generally.  By  his  scholars 
he  was  loved]  ardentiy,  respected  sinperely,  and  obey- 
ed promptiy.  Earnest  and  active  in  the  support  of 
whatever  measures  he  regarded  as  right  and  wise,  he 
made  himself  efficient  in  a  variety  of  objects  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  a  large  Bible  class  in  the  Sabbath  School ;  an  ear- 
nest and  a  popular  disputant  in  the  village  lyceum ; 
an  active  supporter  of  free  public  libraries ;  ever  a 
working  member  of  lecture  committees;  and  with 
his  whole  soul  he  was  devoted  to  whatever  would  in- 
crease the  prosperity  of  the  community,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  those  around  him. 

In  the  general  educational  interests  of  the  State  he 
was  as  active  as  in  his  own  community.  One  of  the 
prominent  movers  in  the  revival  and  re-erganization 
of  the  Bhode  Island  JntUtiUe  of  InttmcUon^  a  few 
years  since,  he  Vas  a  valued  member  and  oflicer  of 
that  body  of  practical  teachers,  ever  present,  when 
possible,  at  its  meetings,  and  aiding  effidendy  in  the 
editorial  management  of  the  Rhode  Itland  School' 
matter. 

He  was  active  in  the  last  presidential  election,  and 
when  the  call  was  made  for  men  to  sustain  with  their 
swords  and  their  muskets  the  principles  on  which  the 
President  was  elected,  he  refused  n<>t  to  go.  And 
that  he  should  be  the  only  ofiScer  of  his  rank  firom 
Rhode  Island  that  fell  in  that  fatal  battle,  shows  that 
he  was  brave  and  faithfbl  in  the  hour  of  action. 

He  leaves  an  estimable  wife  a  widow,  and  an  infant 
child  an  orphan.  They  are  remembered  with  great 
tenderness  and  sympathy  in  their  affliction,  by  his 
wide  circle  of  friends.  We  can  hardly  afford  to  lose 
such  men,  but  who  shall  say  that  the  sacrifice  is  not 
well  made,  and  that  the  cause  in  which  he  so  gallant- 
ly died  is  not  honored  by  the  offering.  Let  all  honor 
be  accorded  to  the  memory  of  those  noble  men,  who, 
like  him,  with  the  offering  of  their  blood,  preserve  for 
us  and  our  children  the  dear  rights  and  blessings 
once  purchased  at  a  similar  cost.  M. 


At  a  Meeting  of  tiie  Executive  Boabd  of 
THE  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 
held  March  21st,  1862,  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  reported  the  following  resolutions,  whicU 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereaa,  In  tbe  Infinite  wisdom  of  tho  Sovereign  ot 
the  World,  who  sits  as  the  Arbiter  ol  nations  and  who 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  every  individual,  it  has 
pleased  Him,  lor  some  wise  purpose,  to  alJow  our  be- 
loved brother  and  late  follow-toacher,  Lieut.  Uekry 
R.  PiEBon,  to  be  stricken  down  upon  the  battle  field ; 
therefore — 

Eesolced,  That  we  mourn  with  heartfelt  sorrow  and 
grief  his  untimely  and  melancholy,  th.»ugh  honorable 
death. 

Resolved^  That  in  this  sad  providence,  we,  the  teach- 
ers of  Rhode  Island,  have  been  deprived  of  the  sympa- 
thy, fellowship  and  counsels  of  a  brother,  ^<MtxV|  \m»- 
loved  and  highly  esteemed*,  WvVa  \xiti^v^\A  \»a  Vi^ 
one  of  its  moet  valued  an«i  aoXWe  meTBXj«t%\  wlx  ^\»Xft 
mourns  tho  fall  otaniettticWaMWvesv^  ^,^«sQNft^\^W 
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ot ;  ABd  her  Tolunteer  soldiery  an  able  and  a  brare  of- 
ficer. 

• 

Xetoived,  That  we  honor  the  unselfibh  patriotism 
which  called  him  from  hit  scholastic  dutji^  at  home  to 
endure  the  plications  and  haraships  of  a  soldier's  life, 
to  langage  in  the  sanguinary  coi  flict,  and  thus  volun- 
tarily to  lay  his  life  upon  the  altar  of  his  pountry. 

Retolwd,  That  we  appreciate  the  noMeness  of  the 
man  and  tiie  bravery  of  the  soldier,  who,  In  his  flrbt 
battle,  led  his  comrades  within  the  entrenphmeots  of 
the  enemy,  only  to  fkll  at  the  moWnt  victory  crowned 
their  arms  with  complete  triumph. 

Retolved,  That  in  this  time  of  oar  country's  trial,  we 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Jostioe  of  ourcauM; 
and,  trusting  in  ihe  Bighi,  and  relylag  tolely  for  needed 
strength  and  assistance  on  the  Great  J#bovah,  we  look 
forward  with  no  misgivings  to  a  spsedy  and  complete 
overthrow  of  this  wicked  and  atrocious  rebellion,  and 
the  permanent  restoration  of  tbfi  imthority  of  our 
good  government  over  all  this  great  country,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pspifio,  and  frt>m  iim  lAkfis  to  the  Gulf. 

Reaolved,  That  in  this  irreparably  loss  we  desire  to 
prolfer^ur  deepest  sympathy  to  the  sffiicted  fkmily 
and  friends  of  our  deceased  brother,  snd  to  point  them 
with  entire  confidence  to  the  consolations  of  our  holy 
religion. 

JUtolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  rosolntions  be  com- 

ipunicated  to  the  fkmily  of  the  deceased,  and  that 

t)iey  be  published  in  the  Woonsocket  Patriot^  the 

Frovidenco  papern,  snd  the  lihode  island  Schoolmaster. 

William  A.  Mowby,  ) 

A.  W.  GoDDiMO,  I  Committee. 

I.  F.  Cady,  J 


chinos.  We  have  taken  time  to  examine  many 
others  at  the  ware-rooms  and  in  the  family;  we 
have  heard  the  testimony  of  experienced  work- 
men, and  now,  after  our  own  use,  we  most  cheer- 
fully award  the  palm  to  the  Grover  &  Baker  ma- 
chine. It  will  run  many  years  with  proper  care, 
requiring  trifiing,  if  any,  repair.  Its  stitch  is  elas- 
tic, strong  and  durable.  It  is  easily  oiled  and 
cleaned,  while  its  quiet  demeanor  when  at  work 
gives  the  canary  birds  the  entire  audience.  These 
machines  are  fully  competent  to  meet  all  their  ob- 
ligations. They  make  one  of  the  strongest  stitch- 
es known  in  hand  seeing,  while  it  will  embroider 
on  woolen  ffor  children's  clothes,  hem  or  gather, 
ike.  We  say  to  all  who  would  catch  a  sunbeam  in 
your  nursery  on  a  stormy  day,  while  the  children 
are  all  at  home,  go  and  get  one  of  Mr.  Clapp's 
Orover  &  Baker  sewing  machines,  in  the  Phenix 
building,  Providence. 


Modern  Improvementg. 


At  to  what  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  age 
is  ^e  will  not  presume  to  state,  and  yet  among  the 
ipost  wonderful,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  iron  seam- 
stress, that  little  family  companion,  the  sewing 
inacl)iu#.  To  him  who  has  read  '*  the  song  of  the 
shirt,**  to  her  who  has  consumed  weary  nights 
with  the  slow  needle  for  a  family  of  romping,  tcar- 
icig  children,  the  sewing  machine  presents  a  grate- 
ful relief.  We  speak  of  that  which  we  know,  when 
we  sar  that  they  are  a  blessing  to  humanity.  We 
have  recently  screwed  up  our  courage  to  brave  the 
iQisgivings  of  the  echonomy  of  our  fathers,  and  have 
purchased  a  sewing  machine  for  :he  first  time.  We 
l)ave  held  family  gatherings  to  make  inquiries  into 
its  strange  but  simple  character.  We  have  quiz- 
xed  its  disposition  and  temperament  until  we  think 
if  a  severe  diagnosis  can  ever  prove  fatal  to  the 
subject,  this  must  be  on  **  its  last  legs. '  But,  as 
was  remarked,  we  have  purchased  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, and  paid  for  it.  We  did  this  for  two  reasons. 
The  principal  one  was  that  our  wife  could  no  long- 
er dispense  with  it ;  the  other,  for  fear  that  some 
fabled  monster  should  silently  steal  out  from  the 
foggy  shores  of  Dixie's  alligator  swamps,  and 
while  gazing  at  Bunker  Hill,  Uke  Boston  in  at 
one  swoop,  sewing  machines  and  all.  An  era  has 
taken  a  position  in  our  family,  and  the  winter  of 
oar  discontent  is  made  jgloriouB  summer  by  the 
parcbAse  gf  one  of  Orover  A  Baker's  best  ma- 


From  the  Providence  Evening  Press. 
Meeting  of  the  Inititata. 

A  meeting  of  the  R.  I.  Institue  of  Instruction  wta 
held  at  Centreville,  Warwick,  commencing  on  Friday 
afternoon,  Feb.  28th,  at  two  o'clock. 

Hon.  Henry  Bousmaniere,  Commissioner  of  Poblic 
Schools,  presided,  and  opened  the  exerciaes  with  sn 
appropriate  address.  He  commenced  by  saying  that 
the  Institute  was  a  working  body.  No  young  teacher 
ought  to  sit  silent  Every  one  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form, in  deciding  how  to  listen  with  patience,  spesk 
with  wisdom  and  rote  with  understanding.  Theie 
must  be  no  sluggards  here. 

The  speaker  recommended  those  present  to  culti- 
vate more  earnestness  as  teachers.  They  would  all 
need  great  enthusiasm,  for  they  must  expect  to  en- 
counter di£5culties  and  provoke  enemies.  The  road 
to  all  professional  success  was  paved  with  trials,  and 
hedge*!  in  with  thorns.  Above  all  professions,  that 
of  teaching  was  liable  to  produce  lukewarmness. 
There  were  various  reasons  for  this,  such  as  the  un- 
just interference  of  trustees  and  committees,  the  pas- 
sionate partiality  of  parents,  and  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  questions,  the  same  answers  and  the  same 
lessons.  The  favorite  schemes  of  a  teacher  being  thai 
nipped  in  the  bud,  he  sank  at  last  into  professional 
languor  and  listlessness. 

Many  teachers  sought  a  relief  fh>m  the  lethaxgis 
influence  of  their  daily  pursuits  by  building  ^  castles 
in  the  air."  The  danger  was  not  in  the  poesession  of 
a  brilliant  imagination,  but  in  the  spendthrift  abase 
of  it;  not  in  the  glowing  fancy  in  which  are  daily 
bathed  the  homely  trials  of  a  village  sohool,  but  In 
following  capricious,  unsubstantial  shadows,  faraway 
from  the  real  objects  of  duty,  home  and  achooL  Be- 
ware, said  Mr.  R.,  of  ^  castles  in  the  air."  No  one 
is  made  sounder,  purer,  wiser,  or  more  indnstriooB,  by 
ignoring  the  plain,  practical  world,  in  which  he  lives, 
and  peopling  tl)0  air,  tie  light  and  the  woods  with 
lerial  beugs.  The  result  is  a  disordered  state  of  the 
affoclioas,  mi^  a  comv\«^  ^aa^«k.  lot  13^  ibnpb 
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ft  kind  Providence  has  scattered  every- 

r  recommended  greater  **  method  and 
1  the  anxieties  of  the  school  and  the 
ucements  to  social  excitement,  teachers 
I  remember  that  a  cool,  quiet  courage, 
s  make  them  masters  of  others ;  while 
k1  and  order  would  surely  make  them 
•mselves. 

otter,  of  Providence,  then  gave  a  very 
tion  of  his  system  of  teaching  writing. 
ns  were  humorous  and  pleasant 
ssioner  having  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
,  the  teacher's  sphere  of  useftilneas,  and 
persons  upon  whom  he  acted,  ware 
he  sphere  of  the  clergyman  and  the 
9ons  acted  upon  by  him,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
md  expressed  his  dissent  from  this  pro- 
iscussion  ensu«id,  which  was  continued 
s.  Leader,  Brayton  and  Cooke.  The  gen- 
iemed  to  bo  that  there  was  really  no 
m  the  duties  of  the  teacher  and  the 
tiat  the  one  was  instrumental  in  ad- 
ews  and  purpose*  of  the  other. 
;  was  agreeably  spent  in  listening  to  the 
ire  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  upon 
ts  and  Pleasures  of  School  Keeping," 
published  a  report  at  the  time  of  the 

ay  morning  the  Institute  was  opened 
f  Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  and  was  con- 
exercise  in  English  History,  with  a 
«d  by   Mr.   D.  R.  Adams,  of  Centre- 

llowed  by  a  familiar  lecture  on  thesub- 
;,  by  Joshua  Kendall,  Flsq.,  of  Bristol, 
loon,  Mr.  S.  A.  Briggs,  of  East  Green- 
>ractical  exhibition  of  the  attainments 
ihical  class  in  the  art  of  map-drawing, 
;hly  satisfactory  to  all  present. 
.  Mowry,of  Providence,  then  gave  afa- 
!  on  the  necessi^  for  the  study  of  the 
Constitution  in  our  public  schools. 

of  the  lecture,  the  Commissioner  made 
complimentary  to  the  accurate  memoiy 
answers  of  Mr.  Briggs'  class  in  Qeog 
inting  out  a  few  errors  of  pronuncia- 
ittle  attention  might  rectify.  He  also 
aims  of  the  Rhode  Island  ScrooLt 
e  the  meeting,  and  urged  every  teacher 
r  that  journal,  and  every  friend  of  ed- 
8t  in  circulating  it.  Upon  this  subject 
rose,  which  was  participated  in  by 
na  and  Mowry,  of  Providence,  Lap- 
reville,  Briggs,  of  East  Greenwich, 
iftol,  Rev.  A.  H.  Cooke  and  others. 

were  adopted  expressing  patriotic  sen- 
ding a  welcome  to  the  citizens ,  teachers 
rfao  were  on  Saturday  received  into  our 
log  regret  at  parting  with  those  who 
it^,  Ma4  rctaming  thauka  to  the  lec- 
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tnrers,  to  the  Methodist  Chardi  for  the  use  of  their 
vestry,  and  to  the  dtizens  of  Gentreville  for  thdr  hos- 
pitality. 

The  Institute  acyoumed  with  singlDg  America  and 
Old  Hundred. 

Although  this  meeting  was  of  a  most  interesting 
and  lively  character,  still  we  miased  one  attraction 
enjoyed  at  recent  meetings,  vis. :  tiiat  of  a  general 
participation  in  the  discussions  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  teachers. 

Centreville  received  the  members  of  flie  lutitiite 
on  this  occasion,  with  characteristic  hosjiitality.  The 
exercises  indicated  mature  reflection  and  eareftil 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  who  engaged  in  Hiem, 
the  music  was  fascinating,  and  the  attendance  large, 
considering  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  learned 
Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Maisttchu- 
setts  for  his  report  on  the  **  Defects  Existing  and 
the  Improvements  Needed,"  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  that  State.  We  most  heartily  agree  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  report  in  the  main,  and  woulH 
ask  our  friends  to  give  some  extracts  a  careful  p^ 
rusal,  and  see  if  the  same  may  not  be  true  of  ottr 
own : 

SPELLING  AND  &BADINO. 

My  visits  iu  all  sections  of  the  State  have 
strengthened  the  conviction  that  spelling  and 
reading  should  be  made  very  much  more  promi- 
nent studies  with  the  younger  pupils  in  our  schools. 
Spelling  is  often  the  last  exercise  of  the  session, 
and  not  unfrequently  is  deferred  till  after  the  pro- 
per **  school-time,"  when,  in  the  weariness  of  the 
pupils,  and  their  esgemess  for  the  expected  and 
yet  delayed  **  dismission,"  and  the  consequent 
haste  of  the  teacher,  a  lesson  which  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  a  contingency  has  been  poorly  pre- 
pared, is  still  worse  conducted.  Instead  of  being 
thus  crowded  to  the  last  hurried  moments  of  the 
session,  spelling  should  hold  the  ttoxLl  rank,  the 
post  of  honor,  certainly  in  the  lower  grade  of 
schools.  No  lesson  deserves  to  be  ttore  ihorongh- 
ly  studied  and  careftilTy  heard.  The  aim  of  the 
recitation  should  not  be,  as  it  so  eommotily  is  in 
practice,  to  cultivate  the  Yankee  shrewdness  of 
the  scholar  in  guessing,  with  the  privilege  of  try- 
ing on  each  word,  as  in  a  riddle  or  connndrum,  till 
he  **  gives  it  up."  One  trial  is  better  than  a  score 
of  guesses,  both  to  decide  whether  the  pupil  has 
mastered  the  lesson,  and  to  itisure  its  study  in  Ai- 
ture.  With  beginners  spelling  should  be  th*  ehi«f 
exercise,  commenced  before  they  have  completed 
the  alphabet,  by  printing  every  word  on  the  slate 
and  blackboard,  a  use  Ail  and  pleasant  ezeroise, 
even  for  abecedarians.  I  find,  however,  many 
Primary  Schools  not  ftimiahed  with  siatet,  and 
sometimes  without  blackboarda. 

Alike  for  spelling  and  drawlivf^^  '^T^>itk%^Q\^%^ 
and  cnltitating  bo\:h  \ii^  «3^  %Si^  ^^\iMA:^  ^* 
si^te,  and  b?at  ot  tl\  ^e  **  ^tiffeit  ^%X»r  ^^^ 
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appropriate  copies  and  pictures  on  the  frame, 
should  be  furnished  to  all,  especially  the  youngest 
scholars.  Many  committees  and  teachers  have 
been  easily  persuaded  during  the  last  year  to  sup- 
ply the  Primary  Schools  under  their  charge  with 
slates  and  blackboards.  I  have  found  many  school 
houses  with  blackboards  so  small  and  placed  so 
high  as  to  be  seryiceable  only  for  the  teacher,  and 
others  entirely  without  blackboards.  Some  teach- 
ers and  committees  eyen  believed  blackboards  al- 
together unnecessary  in  Primary  Schools.  From 
some  of  these  very  teachers  I  have  afterwards  re- 
ceived grateful  acknowledgements  for  the  personal 
efforts  with  committees  which  secured  ample  black- 
boards, with  the  assurance  that  they  have  materi- 
ally aided  in  government  as  well  as  instruction, 
keeping  children  both  pleasantly  and  profitably 
occupied. 

Increasing  observation  confirms  my  belief  that 
the  art  of  spelling  may  be  essentially  completed 
nnder  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  In  early  life 
the  memory  is  circumstantial,  and  naturally  and 
easily  grasps  items,  details,  words  and  their  forms. 
In  later  years,  while  the  memory  grows  more  te- 
nacious of  principles,  comprehensive  facts  and 
general  truths,  it  retains  such  minutis  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Instead  of  being  a  monotonous  and  mechanical 
drill,  spelling,  by  a  great  variety  of  methods, 
should  be  made  an  attractive  and  intellectual  ex- 
ercise ;  pursued  not  merely  to  learn  the  literal  ele- 
ments of  words,  but  for  the  higher  aim  of  culti- 
vating the  eye  and  conceptive  faculty,  acquiring 
the  power  to  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  the  form 
of  a  toord  as  a  unit,  as  it  looks  on  the  printed  page, 
just  as  one  would  so  carefully  examine  a  robin,  a 
dog,  a  rose  or  a  picture,  as  to  be  able  vividly  to  re- 
call the  image  of  the  object.  It  is  a  great  and 
most  important  art  to  see  so  accurately,  that  one's 
conceptions  of  visible  objects  may  ever  be  as  clear 
and  distinct  as  were  the  original  perceptions.  This 
process  early  developed  in  spelling  may  be  repeat- 
ed at  will  in  reference  to  any  objects  of  perception 
and  description,  and  thus  the  child  gains  a  new 
and  invaluable  power,  which  enters  into  all  the 
graver  operations  of  the  mind  in  natural  science, 
history,  poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  rules  for  spelling  derivatives  are  not  very 
commonly  learned  in  our  schools,  or  if  memorized, 
they  are  not  comprehended  and  practically  appli- 
ed. Certainly  a  large  share  of  the  bad  spelling 
which  I  have  witnessed  is  chargeable  to  a  neglect 
of  these  rules. 

BBADIMO. 

Next  to  spelling,  and  in  comparison  with  its  im- 
portance, no  subject  seems  to  me  so  much  neglect- 
ed and  so  poorly  taught  in  a  large  proportion  of 
our  schools  as  reading.  There  are  many  schools 
which  deserve  high  commendation  for  their  profi- 
ciency in  this  department,  where  this  fundamental 
excellence  plainly  infuses  new  interest  111(0  every 


other  study,  and  elevates  the  whole  schooL  Their 
superiority  makes  the  prevailing  defects  seem  more 
glaring  and  needless,  and  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom and  necessity  of  reform.  What  a  revolution 
would  be  seen  in  our  higher  schools  and  with  all 
advanced  classes,  if  the  dreaded  and  misnomered 
**  drudgery "  of  spelling  and  the  difficulties  of 
mere  reading — I  do  not  here  speak  of  elocution- 
were  completed  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
This  is  the  surest  method  to  facilitate  all  other 
and  higher  studies,  for  early  mastery  of  reading 
fosters  a  love  of  learning  and  fondnesa  lor  books, 
while  aversion  to  study  and  hatred  of  school  are 
often  produced  by  tasking  children  in  grammar 
and  higher  studies  before  they  can  read  and  under- 
stand them  with  facility.  Once  implant  a  love  of 
reading,  and  you  have  a  strong  pledge  of  scholtr- 
sbip  through  life. 

Too  long  and  too  difficult  reading  lessons  are 
often  assigned  to  children  —  selections  of  an  ab- 
stract or  didactic  nature,  when  they  can  appreci- 
ate only  the  concrete  and  descriptive.  Dialectics 
are  too  strong  meat  to  be  either  savory  or  digesti- 
ble while  the  reflective  faculties  are  yet  undevel- 
oped. I  have  often  found  "  the  first  class  "  often 
or  a  dosen  in  a  district  school,  after  repeating  the 
words  of  some  abstruse  essay  mechanically,  as  if 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  not  only  unable  to  analyse 
it,  but  even  to  repeat  or  suggest  a  single  thought 
from  the  whole  selection.  No  reading  lesson  is 
properly  selected  and  studied  unless  the  pupil  esn 
tell  in  his  own  words  the  substance  of  the  story  or 
description.  This  can  hardly  be  expected  when 
the  *'  Sixth  Reader,"  or  the  highest  of  the  series, 
whatever  it  may  be,  designed  for  advanced  pupils 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  is  the  reading 
book  of  so  many  young  and  poor  readers  in  our 
common  schools.  One  poorly  compensates  for  the 
loss  of  progress  by  thus  gratifying  the  pride  of 
promotion. 

BXPULMJON  FROM  SCHOOLS. 

This  punishment  is  doubtless  sometimes  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  too  common  an  occurrence,  and 
should  be  infiicted  only  in  extreme  cases  as  a  der- 
nier resort.     I  have  found  boys  expelled  firom 
school  who  seemed  to  me  neither  vicious  nor  in- 
corrigible nor  malicious ;  whose  offences  were  ve- 
nial rather  than  **  mortal,"  originating  in  heed- 
lessness, love  of  fun,  restlessness,  stupidity,  or 
aversion  to  study,  rather  than  suUenness  and  de- 
pravity ;  whom  milder  measures  might  restrain 
and  stimulate  to  studiousness  and  fidelity.    In- 
stead of  operating  as  a  reformatory  measure,  a 
hasty  expulsion  sometimes  awakens  a  sense  of  in- 
jury and  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  and  involves  that 
disgrace  and  loss  of  self-respect  which  weaken  the 
restraints  of  virtue.    This  measure  is  occaaionally 
adopted  as  a  cheap  riddance  of  trouble,  a  coward- 
ly retreat  from  difficulties  which  a  courageous  and 
earnest  spirit  would  meet  and  master.     *'  That 
fi^scally  John  •: /'  P*id  a  teachefi  "  if  X  could 
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get  rid  of  him,  this  would  be  an  easy  school  to 
gorem."  I  replied,  **  John's  recitation  U  enough 
to  show  that  he  -is  a  bright  boj.  Give  him  a  fair 
trial.  Here  is  a  chance  to  test  jour  teaching  tact 
and  skill,  and  win  an  important  victory.  Study 
John  till  you  can  so  thoroughly  read  him  as  to  find 
some  unexplored  avenue  to  his  heart*  some  latent 
tense  of  right  or  honor,  or  some  good  point  where- 
by you  may  encourage  him.  In  some  way  get  on 
the  right  side  of  him,  visit  his  parents,  enlist  their 
cooperation,  and  by  one  or  all  of  these  measures 
you  may  save  him."  *'  1*11  try,"  was  the  response, 
and  not  long  after  word  came  from  that  faithful 
teaeher,  **  John  is  now  one  of  my  best  boys."  So 
many  scholars  within  my  knowledge  have  been 
dismissed  in  disgrace  whom  gentler  influences 
might  have  reclaimed,  and  sometimes  expelled  by 
the  teacher  while  in  a  passion,  and  at  heart  more 
culpable  than  the  pupil,  that  I  have  grown  b3ld  in 
imploring  teachers  never  to  abandon  any  boy  as  a 
**  hopeless  case,"  until  they  have  exhausted  all  the 
measures  which  skill  and  kindness  can  wisely  em- 
ploy. 

A  quiet  moral  power  ought  to  reign  in  the  school- 
room, rather  than  coercive  and  extreme  measures. 
Its  influence  is  more  happy,  effective  and  perma- 
nent. True  wisdom  and  skill  in  school  govem- 
nent  consists  in  the  prevention  rather  than  the 
psniahment  of  offences ;  in  interesting  and  occupy- 
ing pupils,  eultirating  the  better  feelings  of  their 
nature,— truthftilness,  generosity,  kindness  and 
self-respect.  Reflned  manners,  winning  tones  and 
an  earnest  spirit  will  exert  a  peculiar  sway  even 
upon  the  rudest  and  most  unmannerly  youth. 
There  is  a  silent  power  in  the  very  face  of  a  teach- 
er beanaing  with  love  for  his  pupils  and  enthusi- 
asm in  his  noble  work. 

P&S1CA.TU&B  OBAOUATIGir 

is  a  serious  evil  in  our  schools.  Too  many  close 
their  books  and  **flni8h  their  education"  when 
that  great  work  ought  to  be  regarded  as  just  be- 
gun. Not  unfrequently  children  are  permanently 
withdrawn  from  school  at  twelve  years,  and  some- 
times at  a  still  earlier  age.  The  law  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  children  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, although  admitted  to  be  wise  and 
important,  is  not  faithftiUy  executed,  especially  in 
some  of  our  smaller  manufacturing  towns.  There 
art  not  a  few  agents,  overseers  and  owners  of 
■dUs  who  are  to-day  liable  to  the  just  penalty  of 
Uds  law.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remind 
school  eommittees  that  the  general  statutes  made 
it  their  duty  to  "prosecute  for  all  such  forfeitures." 
Sons  Afldren  are  kept  from  school  at  a  very  ten- 
dsr  •(•  to  engage  in  branches  of  industry  not  dig- 
■iied  Willi  the  name  of  manufhctoriss,  carried  on 
ia  ssBiH  shops  or  private  fhmilies— snoh  as  closing 
aad  braiding  straw.  This  early  withdraw- 
of  ^ildren  has  become  a  common  as  well  as 
a  gnat  oviL  The  small  portion  of  children  who 
otapltla  tko  lUl  eouM  in  the  high  or  even  gram- 


mar schools  of  our  cities,  indicates  the  same  ten- 
dency to  flnish  their  education  when  that  great 
work  ought  to  be  regarded  as  just  begun.  This 
premature  graduation  proves  to  many  an  injury 
lasting  as  life,  closing  against  them  the  doors  to 
the  highest  and  noblest  sciences,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  practical  topics,  those  best  fltted  to  liber- 
alize .ind  expand  the  mind,  and  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  any  thing  like  a  complete  common 
school  education.  In  education  as  in  architecture 
— such  is  the  relation  between  the  foundation  and 
the  flnishing,  the  preparation  and  the  completion — 
that  the  same  time  and  effort  seem  to  accomplish 
at  the  close,  manifold  greater  results  than  at  the 
beginning.  Thus  a  more  marked  change  in  men- 
tal character  often  seems  to  be  wrought  during  the 
last  year  of  a  ftiU  school-course  than  during  any 
two  or  three  previous  years. 

THE  USB  OF  KBTS  IN  ARITHMXTIC 

is  a  common  evil  in  our  schools.  In  theory  they 
profess  to  be  designed  for  teachers  only,  but  the 
booksellers  in  some  towns  afiirm  that  the  demand 
for  them  nearly  equals  the  sale  of  the  correspond- 
ing text-books.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  con- 
venience or  necessities  of  teachers,  there  can  be 
no  defence  of  their  use  by  pupils.  They  prevent 
thoroughness  and  self-reliance,  defeat  the  primary 
purpose  of  education,  and  directly  foster  indo- 
lence, superficiality  and  conceit. 

THUANCT  AND  AB8BKTBBX8M. 

No  fact  connected  with  our  public  schools  has 
impressed  me  so  sadly  as  the  extent  of  truancy  and 
non-attendance,  and  the  strange  apathy  of  the  pub* 
lie  as  to  this  fruitftil  form  of  juvenile  crime.  This 
great  evil  calls  loudly  for  a  remedy.  In  a  few 
towns  the  laws  in  reference  to  truants  and  absen- 
tees from  school  are  faithfully  executed,  and  with 
the  hsppiest  results,  while  in  others  these  laws  are 
overlooked  or  utterly  disregarded.  Though  I  have 
often  elsewhere  invited  attention  to  this  subject^ 
as  one  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Common* 
wealth,  the  extent  and  dangerous  tendency  of  ab- 
senteeism seems  to  claim  consideration  in  this  con* 
nection. 

The  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  to 
the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fif* 
teen,  i«  seventy-four  one-hundredths ;  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  children  re 
turned.  It  is  true  the  attendance  has  been  grad- 
ually improving  for  a  period  of  years ;  but  after 
making  due  allowance  for  private  schools,  a  sad 
deficiency  remains,  and  far  greater  progress  is  de- 
manded. The  general  statutes  make  it  the  impe- 
rative duty  of  truant  officers  and  tchool  oommittsei 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  concerning 
attendance  upon  school.  They  are  not,  as  is  so 
commonly  done,  *'to  wait  for  infbrmation  to  be 
given  to  them  of  neglect  of  duty  by  parents  and 
guardians,  but  they  should  discover  and  inquire  in-- 
toaUiueh  eatet,  and  pursue  the  delinquents  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  Ian  .**    %f^t^  «»!&.- 
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ntittcei  eiD  lendtr  no  moT«  important  aerTicB  In 
the  public  thui  bj  CDmbiaing  their  own  cffottt,  tud 
cnluting  ths  coopetttioD  a(  their  ktctiI  coDBtit- 
nanti  to  leprMi  thia  aUmmg  cril.  Beiidei  iu 
UudaDcT  to  >ow  the  awdt  of  lica  and  crime,  this 
Impetfecc  attendanca  greatlj  IrMcua  the  adTinla- 
g*>  which  our  ichonla  would  otheiwiae  confer  r^n 

their  eoiL  In  the  ca*(  of  iraeguUr  attcndaoi-c, 
the  lOH  ia  ImproTamsDt  and  iuatructlon  ia  cltatly 
Much  gieater  in  proportion  than  the  loaa  at  tine. 

The  eTil  i«  obTiona  sod  aerioua,  and  the  practi- 
osl  qBeatiOD  ia,  what  ia  it*  eaUM,  and  vhat  the 
iKDed;  i  Tbtre  ia  one  data  of  tmania,  newi- 
boja,  "  itreat-gleaner*,"  and  othtri.  without  p-a- 
Tcnta  or  reaponalble  guardiaoi,  almoat  homaltis 
ud  ftlandleaa,  whom  kindneaa  and  charity  mighl 
caailj  reclaim.  There  are  alio  three  cliiaet  of 
parenta  who  encourage  and  extend  the  evil  in 
qnaation. 

L  Thoe*  who  aoem  to  haxe  no  appreciation  of 
the  adruitagea  of  eduealioD,  and  therefora  nead- 
iMalf  keep  their  children  »t  home.  Iniuchfaiti 
liaa  the  opportuoiliei  of  home  cdncatlon  are  of 
eonrie  moat  maagre. 

2.  Thoae  who  are  unable,  or  who  aeem  to  think 
the;  are  too  poor,  to  clothe  their  children  decently. 

3.  There  ia  alao  a  contiderabla  number,  eipe- 
eiallj  among  our  Toreiffn  papulation,  who  keep 


On  thia  aobjec 
retried  the  eipc 
:in  point  to  mi 
1  from  the 


ml  with  bapp;  rt- 
natuieei  of  Toutta 

liun  u(  the  Mraet  lehool,  who  ara  now  regular  at- 
ifndo.Dif  and  diligent  pupila  in  onr  achoola  or  uae- 
(ul  and  liriuDUa  citiiena.  How  tmplj  have  theie 
humble  scrticea  been  afterwardi  compensated  b; 
Weir  grateful  ackBOwlcdgmenta,  or  by  teara  of  joif 
more  eloquentlj  beapeaking  their   cberiahed  le- 

Teachera  haT*  rare  opportunitie*  of  reclaimiog 
erring  joolh.  and  Ihna  winning  their  laating  grati- 
tude. Uuch  can  be  aceonipliihed  in  Ibia  direc- 
tion bf  frequent  and  friendl;  conferencea  with  pa- 


tbeii 


childre: 


hw  been  to  me  a  pairful  neoeaail;  to  And  Utile 
abildren  of  eight,  aeren,  and  eren  aix  jeara,  kept 
out  of  aehool,  at  eloiing  ahoea,  or  other  *>hoije 
mnnafactoring,"  to  aoppoit  their  parent*  in  idle- 
BMa  and  intemperance.  I  am  aorrj  to  be  compell- 
ed to  add,  that  there  are  othera  ao  greed}  of  gain 
that  thejr  neadlaaalj  eonflue  their  little  children  ii 
work  u  aoon  aa  the;  can  earn  the  amallaal  wages, 
to  the  entire  neglect  of  their  education.  Were  it 
not  atteated  bj  perianal  obaerratian,  It  would  aaam 
to.  D*  incredible  that  an;  parents  would  be  williiijt 
tbna  to  impoTuiih  their  own  obildren'a  mindi  for 
the  aaha  of  enriching  their  puraei.  I  would  b;  no 
meani  diaparage  or  underia'ue  labor.  Ercr;  child, 
liah  or  poor,  ahould  learn  to  work  in  lome  uaetui 
calling,  and  beat  of  all,  if  poaaible,  at  farming— a 
pnrauit  which  ia  iteelf  a  moat  important  educator. 
Ovt'a  mintal  diaoipline  ia  incomplete  until  be  he* 
msqoirad  that  cammon  aenie  drill,  that  habit  of 
adapting  meana  to  anda,  which  t>  beat  aecured  in 
addition  to  achoal  culture,  b;  testing  hie  *kiU  in 
uanual  labor. 

With  the  0rat  olasa  of  parenta,  and  indeed  with 
■111  •mj  much  loe;  be  don*  b;  pcraonal  laliiencc 
a)ul  peraaaaioB.  Let  both  taachera  and  commit- 
t^a  Tisit  them,  urge  upon  their  conalderaticn  the 
great  iuportai>ee  of  education  to  their  duldteii, 
tun  tbeir  attentiov  to  the  priiiUgea  faniabed 
them  in  the  pnbUa  Kboola,  and  b;  erer;  peiauu- 
aiTe,  aaooarage  them  to  avail  themaeJeea  of  tbeee 
•dnntag*^  and  tt#  effMt  U  ««■(  eafatiriU  be 


in  ibeir  iinliriag  defotinn  to  their  dutie*,  eeinca  > 
itenuine  mieeianar;  epiiil,  and  who,  in  addition  to 
the  laboTi  of  the  school-room,  "go  about  doing 
good  "  to  the  neglected  ;oulh  wilhio  their  reach  ; 
wlio  legularl;  and  peraonall;  report  to  parenu 
every  ladaoce  of  truaac;  or  aeriona  deliaquenc;, 
uniformly  ioquire  into  the  eauies  of  absence,  liiii 
pupila  in  Bickaeaa,  and  b;  Tationa  proofa  o(  a;m- 
patby  and  iniereat,  win  the  confidence  and  cordial 
cooperalionot  parenta,  eren  of  those  hitherto  in- 
dilfervnt  or  ciplioua.  There  ara  other  teacherh 
whose  theory  and  practice  limit  their  datiea  to 
■chuul  houri  and  reliaTe  them  of  all  that  cars  awl 
labor  outside  sf  the  achool-room  which  are  Seed- 
ful  to  pceient  tiuane;  and  absenteeiam- 

With  refereaee  to  the  second  elaas,  where  child- 
ren Bie  really  deititule  of  comfortable  clothiiK, 
and  their  parents  are  too  poor  to  prOTide  for  them, 
their  wants  slionid  eulisl  the  s;mpalbiea  of  tte 
beneTolent.  If  eomniltteea  would  seek  oat  end 
report  these  ciaea,  such  wanta  might  be  eaall;  cap- 
plied  by  individnal  chaiiliea.  In  some  towns  which 
I  hare  linltcd  this  has  been  frequentl;  and  cheer- 
fully iiane.  It  is  rer;  commonly  done  erer;  ;ear, 
(□  enable  ibe  children  of  destitute  parents  to  sl- 
leuJ  Sabbath  sehooli.  While  I  entertain  the  higb- 
csl  Cittimate  nfthe  usefnineaa  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
I  betiei  c  ihe  public  school  ia  atill  more  important 
The  pupils  are  hare  brought  for  a  longer  time  nndri 
ealutat;  influence,  and  to  a  large  namber  of  oar 
children,  the  common  aehool  fumiahea  the  oslj 
meana  uf  moral,  aa  well  aa  intellectual  oultnie. 

But  a  work  of  ao  great  Importance  ahould  net 
be  lert  to  be  done  at  random  b;  occaelonal  toIbb- 
leeis.  The  law  aaalgns  thia  work  to  the  schoel 
tommittee,  iu  towms  where  rio  apeclal  truant  oS- 
cers  aic  uppoiated,  and  makes  it  theii  imperative 
dui;  to  see  that  It  Is  faiththll;  performed.  WhUa 
kindiioBi  ind  moral  enaaioD  ahould  be  the  saia 
reliwce  in  all  effbrte  to  promote  the  welfare  e( 
truants  nnd  nbaenteea  tkom  aehool,  it  wUI  be  fc«U 
the  school  ooauaitlee  ta  have 
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adTantages  of  edacatioii«  some  coercion,  like  that 
eontemplated  in  the  general  statutes,  may  proper- 
\y  be  employed;  although  compulsion  should  be 
used  with  caution  and  only  as  a  last  resort,  in 
those  comparatively  rare  cases  where  all  other 
means  hare  failed.  Wise  as  are  the  profislons  of 
the  statutes  on  this  subject,  earnest  individual  ef- 
forts will  effect  far  more  than  any  and  all  laws  can 
do ;  while  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  when  sanc- 
tioned and  sustained  by  a  public  sentiment  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  will  add  weight  and 
authority  to  personal  persuasions. 

HIGH  8CBOOL8 

ire  by  no  means  found  in  all  towns  where  the  gen- 
eral statutes  require  them  to  be  maintained ;  while 
other  towns,  exempt  from  any  legal  necessity  by 
reason  of  their  more  limited  population,  volunteer 
to  support  them.  There  is  manifestly  an  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  those  already  in  operation.  In 
lome  cases,  where  the  High  School  was  esUblished 
with  great  difficult,  its  practical  working  has  so 
fally  demonstrated  iu  value  and  necessity  as  to 
disarm  all  opposition  and  convert  opponents  to 
warm  supporters.  This  fact  is  encouraging,  when 
it  is  remembered  how  positively  it  was  announced 
in  a  neighboring  Sute  four  years  since  that  the 
High  Schools  of  even  Massaehusetts  had  ftiiled  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  their  projectors,  and  that 
icrious  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  their 
ultimate  success.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  these  High  Schools  and  the  prevalence  of  juster 
Tiews  as  to  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  educating 
the  children  of  all  classes,  rich  and' poor,  side  by 
aide  in  the  public  schools,  that  the  number  of 
Xassachaeetto  children  attending  private  schools 
aad  academies  is  steadily  diminishing.  Some  of 
the  most  flourishing  of  these  institutions  receive  a 
large  share  of  their  patronage  from  other  States, 
aad  from  those  towns  where  the  population  is  sup- 
posed to  be  too  small  or  sparse  to  support  High 
Sekooln.  There  sre  endowed  academies  well  sup- 
pfied  with  facilities  for  scientific  instruction  and 
fiaiahed  elassieal  culture,  which  merit  and  receive 
liberal  support.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  disin- 
mcstedoess  and  public  spirit  of  teachers,  that  the 
piineipaUs  of  these  institutions,  whose  private  in- 
tSKsts  may  ultimately  suffer  by  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  poblie  schools  and  the  multiplication  of 
High  Schools,  have  been  found,  with  very  few  ex- 
etptionsv  among  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  our 
piUilie  sehool  sysUm. 

SCHOOL  OTMNASTIC8. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  marked 
.  <Rf  interest  in  physical  training,  and  some 
o#  gymnastiea  are  now  practieed  in  a  large 
.oC  owr  eehook.  Committees  and  teaohers 
•ltd  oi^  to  ttadtntaad  their  simplicity  and  prao- 
tieal  naeftilness  to  welcome  them  more  generally  to 
the  aehool-coom*  The  common  objection  as  to 
spfiPff  it  piictlr  iiMifi9ftry.  Thmj  can  be  and 
tit^i4Ml^iMnPi«0«ic>!mthovt  any  .oost  £>c  appa- 


ratus or  special  instruction  in  this  department. 
With  the  manuals  and  journals  on  this  subject  at 
hand,  every  teacher  in  fair  health  can,  by  a  little 
study  and  practice,  be  prepared  to  conduct  these 
exercises.  Some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  phy- 
sical training  which  I  have  witnessed,  have  been 
introduced  by  teachers  who  have  been  self-taught 
in  this  department.  This  remark  is  made  not  to 
disparage  any  system  of  gymnastics,  but  for  the 
encouragement  of  that  large  proportion  of  teach" 
ers  who  hesitate  to  introduee  these  exeicises  in 
school,  because  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
drill  under  a  master  of  the  art. 

The  influence  of  school  gymnastics  is  obviously 
favorable  to  physical  development.  Many  boys 
have  increased  their  **  chest  measurement  '*  two 
inches  by  these  drills  during  the  last  year.  Many 
more  have  regained  the  ** lost  an"  of  infancy— • 
that  of  deep  and  full  breathing  —  a  habit  as  con-* 
dttcive  to  mental  activity  as  to  physical  vigor.  It 
is  painful  to  observe  how  common  in  the  school- 
room is  a  cramped  and  stooping  posture,  contract- 
ing the  chest,  impeding  the  free  action  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  frequently  inviting  pulmonary  di- 
sease. Teachers  need  literally  to  ttraighten  their 
pupils  and  emphatically  to  reiterate  the  direction, 
**sit  up/'  School  gymnastics,  recurring  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  even  though  occupying  three  or 
four  minutes  at  a  time,  favor  an  upright  posture 
in  the  seats,  and  a  manly  and  graceful  bearing  at 
all  times. 

These  gymnastic  drills  form  a  fit  preparation  for 
study,  not  only  by  recreating  and  invigorating  the 
physical  system,  but  by  exhiUrating  and  stimuiai" 
ing  the  mind.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  all  vigorous 
play  and  athletic  sports  help  to  educate  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  But  these  concert  drills  are  spe- 
cially fitted  to  wake  up  mind,  and  habituate  youth 
to  exact  and  prompt  obedience.  Such  an  amuse- 
ment demanding  the  utmost  force  and  promptness 
in  simultaneous  movements  responsive  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  piano,  accordion  or  drum,  or  if  no  in- 
strument is  available^  to  the  simple  **  air-beat "  of 
the  teacher's  **  baton,"  is  often  found  one  of  the 
best  expedients  to  stimulate  and  conciliate  the 
lazy,  the  stupid  or  the  sullen. 

Success  in  study  depends  mainly  on  the  culture 
of  the  will,  or  the  power  to  control  and  concen- 
trate all  one's  faculties  at  pleasure.  Such  disci- 
pline of  the  muscles  as  will  enable  one  to  summon 
every  nerve  and  fibre  into  fullest  exertion  at  any 
moment  will  aid  in  the  command  of  the  mental 
faculties. 

As  facts  are  more  influential  than  theories,  1 
would  name  one  of  many  similar  schools  where  it 
is  evident  these  gjrmnastic  exereises  have  been  as 
favorable  for  mental  improvement  as  for  physieal 
education.  I  refer  to  the-  Eliot  sehool,  in  Boston. 
Considering  the  history  of  this  sehool,  and  the  ear- 
ly training  and  oircnmstances  of  the  bays— many 
ol .  them,  poor,  ajid  neazly  all  ohildna  of  fimlvLeKa 
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— the  manifest  results  of  the  admirable  drills  here 
dailj  practiced  demonstrate  the  Talue  and  useful- 
ness of  such  exercises  in  schools.  Much  ia  now 
Tery  properly  said  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
military  education  for  our  youth.  Now  here,  with- 
out  cost  for  instruction  or  equipments,  is  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  special  military  drill, 
if  it  be  not  the  most  arailable  substitute  therefor 
in  our  public  schools.  This  view  accords  with  the 
plan  set  forth  in  the  able  communication  of  Col. 
Harrison  Ritchie  to  the  legislature,  *'  On  Popular 
Military  Instruction,*'  from  which  I  quote  a  single 
sentence : 

**  The  point  to  be  impressed  upon  all  members 
of  the  militia  is  that  the  mere  manual  and  tactics, 
however  important,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
acquired  at  some  period,  can  be  easily  learned  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  and  are  of  secondary 
importance  as  compared  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  rifie,  and  such  a  physical  training  as 
wiU  JU  the  men  for  the  requirements,  of  the  ser- 
vice." 

OontributionB. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  received 
in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, held  at  Carolina  Mills,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers : 

John  J.  Ladd,  Classical  Department  High 

School,  Providence ^  55 

Wm.  A.  Mowry,  English  Department,  do. .  8  10 
Samuel  Thurber,  Junior  Department,  do...  5  00 
Miss  E.  B.  Barnes,  Carpenter  Street  Pri- 
mary, Providence 1  16 

F.  B.  C.  Davis,  Public  School,  Westerly...  65 

S.  A.  Briggs,  Public  School,  E.  Greenwich,  3  00 
Charles  E.  Howes,  Public  School,  District 

No.  9,  Westerly 42 

P.  T.  Coggshall,  Public  School,  Portomouth  1  25 
J.  W.  Gorton,  Public  School,  Peacedale...  91 
H.  E.  Miner,  Public  School,  Charlestown..  35 
Miss  I.  F.  Dixon,  Public  School,  S.  Kings- 
town   12 

Mr.  G.  M.  Bently,  Pub.  School.  Hopkinton,  40 
Miss  S.  M.  Lillibridge,  Public  School,  Rich- 
mond    16 

Mr.  A.  A.  Lillibridge do do.  22 

F.  B.  Snow,  Bridgham  School,  Providence.  6  13 

M.  A.  Majnard,  Dist.  No.  2,  Burrillville. . .  25 

George  W.  Spalding,  Natick, 1  84 

Miss  Kate  Pendleton,  No.  11,  Watch  Hill, 

Westerly 60 

F.  B.  Smith,  Valley  Falls,  Dist.  No.  33. . . .  3  75 

Second  Primary,  Elmwood 50 

H.  H.  Gorton,  Dist.  No.  15,  Warwick,. ...  51 
Miss  E.  A.  Pierce,  Summer  Street  Interme- 
diate, Providence.  •• 1  51 

W.  H.  Gifford,  Middletown,  Dist.  No.  3,...  1  25 

D.  R.  Adams,  Public  School,  CentreviUe.  •  •  85 

A  Primsury  School,  Pnridence, 1  62 


W.  C.  Peckham,  No.  11,  BurriUville 36 

Miss  S.  J.  Bates,  Primary,  No.  11,  do 36 

Miss  E.  P.  Cunliffe.  Dist.  No.  1,  Warwick.  1  00 

East  District,  Warren, 28 

H.  M.  Rice,  High  School,  Woonsocket.*.*  75 

Perley  Verry,  Grammar  School,  do.  ....••  •  82 

Miss  A.  Peck,  Intermediate  do.  •  .do •  •  •  57 

Miss  B.  J.  Brown,  Primary  do... do. •••••••  38 

Miss  E.  Paine,. .....do.... ado.. .do. ..•••..  40 

Miss  M.  R.  Brown, ..do.. ••  ado... do. ...•.•.  35 

Miss  Lucy  Smith««..do.....iio...do.....».«  73 

N.  W.  DeMunn,  Principal  Benefit  Street 

Grammar  School,  Providence 306 

Mary  W.  Armington,  Graham  Street  Inter- 
mediate School,  Providence, •••  1  12 

Mary  E.  Anthony,  Benefit  Street  Interme- 
diate School,  (one  room,)  Providence,.  50 
Lissie  A.  Davis  and  Susan  R.  Joslyn,  Ben- 
efit Street  Primary  School,  Providence,  63 
J.  H.  Arnold,  Portsmouth,  District  No.  5.  •  5  00 

William  L.  Chace,  Chepachet 2  00 

Miss  Fanny  Padelford,  Elmwood  Primary,.  68 

Mr.  H.  H.  Brown,  Glocester 15 

Intermediate  and  Primary,  Hammond  St., 

Providence, ••  3  25 

Miss  Mary  E.  Barber,  Kingstown, •  13 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tefft,  Kingstown, 50 

Miss  Mary  M.  Shflley,  Primary,  Ring  St., 

Proridence •• 62 

Miss  Maria  Essex,  Primary,  Potter's  Aven- 
ue, Providence 1  00 

Miss  Elisabeth  Helme,  Primary,  Walling 

Street,  Providence, 100 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Carpenter,  Intermediate, 

Walling  Street,  Providence, 175 

Mr.  I.  F.  Cady,  High  School,  Warren 3  12 

Misses  H.  P.  Martin  and  G.  Buffinton,  Pri- 
mary, Warren...... .,..  103 

Miss  DavoVs  Private  School,  Warren 50 

Miss  A.  W.  Jackson,  Primary,  Summer  St., 

Providence •••.•..  1  80 

Nathan  B.  Lewis,  Richmond ..••.  25 

Henry  B.  Kenyon,  Arcadia • 45 

Miss  S.  J.  Williams,  Fountain  Street  Gram- 
mar School,  Providence ••...  42 

Caroline  W.  James,  Hopkins  School,  North 

Providence •..  1  60 

J.  B.  Spencer,  District  No  9.  Warwick,. ••  1  00 

Miss  Lydia  C.  Armstrong,  Chepachet •  1  00 

Mr.  T.  T.  Tucker,  South  Kingtown 35 

Graham  Street  Primary,  Providence • .  46 

$66  85 

Mount  Yesuvias  is  now  in  a  state  of  aetive  erup- 
tion. Ten  new  craters  are  reported  to  be  open. 
The  roofs  of  houses  in  Naples  are  covered  with 
ashes  from  it,  and  the  cinders  and  soot  reach  even 
to  Sicily. 


A  State  Reform  School  was  opended  December 
2d  Ilk  Caliionaa.    3 .  C.  ¥e\\Au\a %'Q.^9«A&\«n!teiLt. 


THE    BCH00LU1.STEB. 


©ur  33ooft  iJCabU. 


._. __       '     INSTITBTEB,     ISO     THE 

Tbeort  or  EDVoAtios.  Bv  SomuH  P.  H»ieii. 
Publiihed  bv  A.  3.  BimH  ft  Burr,  New  York. 
Pp.  75. 

We  welcome  to  oar  UblB  thia  Tolume  from  o'lr 
M  friend.  Bate*,  upon  Teich?[*'  Inilitule*.  gWing 
i"dcl«ilBd  account  of  Ihf  objeet,  otginimtion 
ud  plun  of  intUuctioii "  tor  an  latlltutr.  aDil 
"Ihe  true  [hcorj-  of  cducBtion  upon  which  thii 
luiUucdDa  should  be  baaed." 

WbiU  tbia  Utile  volume  vill  be  tnTsluable  to 
ihoK  of  OUT  friendi  who  hue  juil  been  culled  up. 
oa  10  engage  in  lebool  inaliiutes,  to  Ihoie  who 


Ve  noulJ  pirlieutatl;  call  atlealion  to  the  Tl 
orjiiihe  clme  of  the  book,  when  the  great  o 


to  Ibe  requirement!  of  the  pupil.    The  com- 

it}',  how  ever,  ahould  ditcriminale  betvern  th« 

leriea  by  this  suthor,  and  the  new  seiie*,  or 

the  ProgrcisiTCleitbooki,  by  Town  and  Uolbroolt 


ing  mallet  found  ii 

■he  publie,  yet  poaieading  much  metii,  and  Ter^ 
generally  u.ed  at  the  We.l. 

The  inuodactiou  and  sDCceiaful  working  of  th« 
Progretaive  aeriea  hoi  eo>(  tbi;  publitheta.  we  itt 

:ch>Dget   and  book-war.  not  fai 
hundred  thoaaand  dDllaii :  and  yet  th< 

amnlleat  tetBiling  for  thitteeu  ceuta,  and  the  high~ 


Wi  teceiTed  a  few  dayi  aini^e  a  copy  of  Town 
■Dd  Holbrook-B  Piogresalte  Pcimet.  Irinaliled 
loLotbeUtwaitan  language.    Itia  wocihy  of  praite 

iuert  a  notice  which  caught  our  eye  la  the  Bot- 
tnJmmal  a  few  daya  linee,  entitled,  "School 
Tnl-Boaki."    The  writer  remarks  : 
"Few  ladiTiditalt  ouoide  of  the  book  buiineaa 

Luwliitge  of  the  huhIiu  operandi  of  publishers  in 
IhogiBg  their  woika  into  public  notice  and  geoer- 
iIdu.  Qood  text-book*  will  gradually  find  their 
■lylnlo  the  scbool.room;  practical  teacher*  will 
tdopl  merilotious  worka,  and  once  thoroaghly 
itnni  auceesa  ia  aure  to  follow  those  who,  sfier 
jnrs  of  labor  and  patient  waiting,  hsTc  given  eii- 
drgce  of  their  ability  to  write,  providing  pcreefet- 
lag  publishers  are  at  the  helm.  Our  nltentiDU  lias 
btni  called  to  a  translation  into  tbe  Hawaiian  lan- 
guga,  of  Town  and  Ilolbrook'a  ProgresslTe  Pri- 
on, pablishcd  by  Baiin  £  Ellsworth,  of  thia  city. 
TU  atyle  of  the  work  Ihtougbout  ia  fully  equal  to 
Uit  English  TersloD,  and  wc  are  pleased  to  learo 
(Utthe  entire  aeries  is  being  translated,  for  the 
Bte  of  tbe  school*  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  into 
vUeh  the  English  scrieg  waa  intr.iduccd  about  a 
icudoce.  Wb  hare  uo  little  pride  in  recording 
Ik*  fact  that  already  theae  books  in  English  may 
b*  fOuad  in  many  of  tbe  schools  of  the  miasionary 
■titioD*  in  Aaia,  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Oreenland, 
ud  unoDg  our  own  Indian  settlements  in  the 
Vest.  Tbe  name  of  Town  haa  given  a  aulhdent 
(lunDlj  throughout  New  England,  and  to-day 
tlie  pabliaheii  of  the  new  aerica  —  tbe  Progreasivc 
lcxl--bi>ok* — rooird  two-ibirds  of  all  New  England 
towu  in  whJch  this  aerie*  may  be  found  in  general 
nae.  Tbe  great  aucceas.  howoier,  in  tbii  branch 
of  boaiiiesa,  haa  been  in  employing  practicnt  teach- 
imf  boela  Jcr lit  tato/cAild- 
to  toow  their  w»aU  and  aJapi  each  < 


elali 


1  single 


do  you  eier  purchase  p!e> 
if  If  yuu  have  an  eye  to  tbe  beautiful,  ind 
■pare  but  tittle  of  your  hard  eamiiu/i  to  grati- 
c  Bight,  we  would  adriao  you  to  call  on  one 
d,  S.  Clough,  32  WeyboBsct  street,  up-stairs. 
!  blocks  abore  the  Poat  Office.  lie  ha*  a  fin« 
ction  of  tptendid  engravings  of  all  the  great 
of  our  country,  especially  those  who  are  per- 
iling their  liica  for  the  hoour  and  perpetuity  of 

leganl  sleel-plale  engnitliig  and  a  very  good 
rriling  case  fur  Ihiny-eighl  oeut*  I  Tbeae  platea 
lere  formerly  published  by  the  Art  Union  and 
old  at  three  dollar*  pet  copy.  Stationery  in  pack- 
.gea.  in  boxes.  &c..  &b.  Mr.  C.  is  the  agent  of 
uany  of  Ibe  best  publicatiou*  of  New  Tork,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston, 

'hb  N*Tio:(itl.  8pKf>KRH.— ConuininR  Eierciwi, 
Original  and  Selected,  in  Prose,  foeltv  and  Dia- 
logue, for  Declamation  and  Iteci 
lialied  by  Robert  8.  Davis  Si  Co.,  D 
This  book  contains  neatly  all  that  it  deairabla 

D  the  subject  of  elocution  for  our  pubtie  schools. 

le  sold  of  the  multitude  of  book*  of  this  charac- 
er).  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  use  many  of 
he  principles  laid  down  in  this  work,  in  our  read- 
Dg  rlasses.     Teachers,  if  you  are  looking  for  tome 


ition.     Pub- 


you  place  the  above 


RovTtTi  THE   WiiKLD.      By  W.  H.  O.  Kingston. 

Crosby  &  Nichols. 

The  true  way  to  teaoh  boys  is  to  blend  amuae- 
ment  with    instruction,       Amuaement   they    will 

amusing.    This  is  the  great  secret  of  making  good 

book*  for  children,  and  the  author  of  "  Bound  th« 

World"  aeema  to  have  understood  it.  for  he  b>* 

given  the  boys  a  rare  chance  for  cnteTtaiDment  in 

I  new  book.     Reiid  \l.  tja^B,  mv4  -joo.  ■vi\'A.\«wa 

lie  oC  geogispby  \1*b.ii  \<i»Wvi5n^\.\Bcvi.»,'wf»» 

school. 


THE    BCH00LIIA8TBB. 


Wi  haTB  reMifcd  llie  tottj-tteoai  ud  tottj' 
third  Dumbcia  o(  Cbuabcr'*  BDcyclopBdiK.  Vie 
cannot  *^J  too  much  in  fktor  at  thii  bckuttful 
work.  We  hKTc  ortCD  called  the  itteniion  of  nui 
fellow -t««cbtT*  to  i'M  eicelleuce,  and  oor  onlj  Wdii- 
dcr  ia  that  an;  can  affitrd  to  bi  without  it.  We  te- 
lect  011I7  one  from  among  the  maajr  irothftil  tcsti- 
moniei  of  iti  value  ; 

"  Tbost  wDrld-renowDed  benebctoti  to  the  tic- 
public  of  letters,  William  lad  Robert  Chambers. 
not  aatiifled  with  the  wholeiale  diatribution  of 
worka  upon  man;  aubjecti  admlrabljr  ai  ited  for  itiv 
cdueatioQ  of  the  public  mlod,  haTc  acbiered  ■ 
crowning  triumph  in  tbeir  Bncyclcpicdii,  or  Dic- 
tionai;  of  Uniiertal  Knowledge  tot  the  peoTilt. 
Although  conitiucted  on  the  baaii  of  the  later  edi- 
tion of  the  fimtiui  CoQvenationi-LeiieoD,  (which, 
bf-tbe-bre,  wa*  alio  the  baai«  of  the  EncjclopiEilin 
Americana.)  thia  Gncjclopaidia  ii  not  to  be  Con- 
aidered  a  mere  traualatioa  of  tbil  popqlar  worli. 
While  the  Utter  i»  placed  under  tribute  where  the 
treaaare  !a  likely  to  reward  the  trouble  of  tianafcr- 
ence,  special  contributor*  hare  aided  in  the  ill  us- 
trMion  of  thoae  briDchei  to  which  thej  had  lonK 
directed  their  attention,  and  the  geographical,  tiu- 
tiatical  and  other  luroruialiDn  respecting  Otnat 
Briuin  and  her  coloniea,  tbe  United  SUtet,  etc.. 
have  been  drawn  troni  independent  aourcea.  Neit 
to  the  fullneai  of  this  Encyclopedia,  it*  remarka- 
ble cheapnes*  will  attract  tbe  attention  ofbcnk 
buyera." — S.  Austin  Au-ibosb,  Aulher  of  Hk- 
tionaiy  of  Atithon. 

THi  ATLaNtio  HoKTHLT.— Thia  magaiine  has 

not  ihared  the  unraroiable  inSoence  which  theHir 
has  had  upon  literature  gCHerilly.  Since  the  hc- 
ginning  of  the  year  more  than  10,000  copie*  have 
been  added  to  ita  circulation,— a  reault  at  otiFe 
highly  aatisfactory  to  it*  conductors  and  gratifying 
to  tbe  lorera  of  literaluie. 

Tbe  eoDdnctors  of  the  jiUonfte  accept  this  fai.-t. 
aa  well  as  the  unanimous  Terdict  o(  the  press  for 
three  montha  past,  as  an  assurance  that  their  mag- 
aiine  has  reached  a  point  of  eicelleoce  which  it 
baa  neier  before  attained.  They  will  not,  howcT- 
et,  pause  in  their  effort*  on  tbii  account,  bal  *<il1 
oonitaatly  atrlie  to  adiaaca  the  standard  already 
eatabliahed.  To  this  end  they  will  go  on  in  tlic 
same  path  which  ban  lately  been  followed,  aud 
through  which  the  Atlat^ie  hai  been  led  to  mch 
goneral  acceptance.  Tbe  same  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  political  papers,  Rrom  the  best  prose  wri- 
ten,  irill  continue  to  lend  power  and  dignity  to  iti 
page* ;  and  faTOlite  poeta  will  erolTe  from  the 
ever-ahifUng  phases  of  onr  national  affaira  the  les- 
sons of  the  boar.  The  two  great  lertof  features 
which  hare  so  firmly  Bied  public  attention  — Fro- 1 
fessot  Agassii's  popular  eipoiitions  of  the  acieiicel 
of  Natural  History,  and  ^amea  Buiaell  Lowell's 
"Biglow  Ftpett" — wlU  b«  coDtlDDed  each  month.  I 
Sa'JJ  otberfntozM  of  Mtraordlnair  iatnMt  Iibjo 


!>cen  prorided  for  tbe  forthcoming  nembers,  and 
the  ronductors  will  always  seek  to  present  in  the 
pii^i'3  uTihe  AlUintie  \.\it  beat  and  freshest  Ihougbt 
upon  1,11  topics, 

IniL  ittractiTe  table  of  contents  of  the  March 
AlhiUii  is:— The  Fruits  of  Free  Labor  in  the 
Siiinlkr  Islands  of  the  Bridah  West  Indies,  by  C. 
L.  Eroce;  A  Story  of  To-day,  by  tbe  author  of 
"  Lifi-  in  the  Iron  Mills  "  ;  Mountain  liclures,  by 
J,  G.  Artittier;  The  Use  of  the  Rifle,  by  H.  W.  S. 
Clcvtlmd;  Agnes  of  Sorrento,  by  Mr*.  Stowe; 
Mpihods  of  Study  in  Natural  History,  by  Prof. 
Apsssi/ ;  The  Southern  Cross,  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Wliitucy;  Concernlag  the  Sorrows  of  Childhood, 
Uyihc  "Country  Farson  ";  The  Rehabilitation  of 
Spoin,  by  C.  C.  HaiewcU ;  A  Hafl  that  No  Mas 
Made,  tty  R.  T.  S.  Lowell :  Fremont's  Hundred 
Days  tu  Missouri,  by  W.  Dorsheimer ;  Birdofredum 
Sawin.  Esq.,  to  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow,  by  J.  R.  Low- 
ell ;  Taiation.  by  Edward  Ererettj  Voyage  of  the 
Guuil  Ship  Union,  by  l>r.  Holmes;  RcTiewa  and 
Literary  Notices. 

Uaili'BU'  Maoazink  vos  Uasch  ha*  been  re- 

t'civcd.  In  addition  10  the  attraction*  of  Thackery 
and  Trcllope,  the  preient  number  is  rich  in  varie- 
ty. Read  ita  Uble  of  contents :  — Turkey  asd 
Russia,  by  J.  S.  C.  Abbott ;  A  Summer  Brminia- 
eence :  Sow  the  Dutch  ate  Taking  Holland  Cored ; 
OrleyFarmj  An  Orthopltrian  Defence;  A  Drawl 
Qaiue;  A  Soldier's  Letters ;  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant 1  Early  Secessionists ;  The  Bronie  Statue ; 
AdvcDtares  of  Philip  i  Mistre**  and  Maid;  Fish 
Culture;  The  Artillerist. 

It  n't  that  a  Tariety  for  one  month  ?  To  all  par- 
cliBBerB  of  periodicals  and  papers,  we  take  plea- 
sure in  recommending  the  store  of  N.  B.  Williams, 
where  is  to  be  found  at  the  earliest  season  anythini 


Tiir.  Bian  Hcntbim  of  tre  R>>ckt  Uotnt- 

m>fi.— This  i*  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Anni 
Boumaa,  published  by  Crosby  &  Nichols,  of  Bos- 
ton. We  have  not  been  able  to  eiamine  it  care- 
fully, but  from  what  we  have  seen  we  pronounce  II 
JTisi  the  book  for  boys,  giving  them  the  health] 
i'\i:iicnient  of  the  chase,  and  introducing  them  tf 
the  nildneas  and  grandeur  of  our  Western  territo 


Tnn  Pt'LPfT  AND  xms  RosTRtTM,    No.  29  contaiDi 
in  t)ration  by  Oeorge  Bancioft,  on  the  22nd  a. 

I'ebruary,  1862.  To  which  is  added  Washiw 
nn'9  Farewell  Address.  Published  by  B.  D 
[latkcr.  136  Grand  street,  New  Tork.    Priee,  K 


We  <rill  ftirniah  Teb  ScBDOlhaiViS  and  tki 
Mhnilie  Monthly  or  HarperT  Magaxim  tin  * 


GROVEE     &     BA-KEB'S 


CEUSBBATED 


SEWING    MACHINE, 

in  iFamilg  anl  fHanutactuiing  Mat. 


THE  GROVER  t  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SPLENDID  STOCK  OF  MACHINES 

Celebrated  Grover  &  Baker  Stitch, 
Adapted  to  All  Varieties  of  Sewing;, 


mrCH  MORE  SIMPLE,  DUKABLE,  NOISELBBS  AND  PERFECT  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  MACHINE  HERETOFORE  IN  U8E. 


ALL    MACHINES    WARRANTED. 

NO.  2  PHENIX  BUILDING,  PB,0\lTm^vm. 
,     8.  W.  CLAPP,  MSS.H-T. 


MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS, 


Patt-Son 


Fnblished  b;  OLIVER  DIT80N  &  00.,  Boston.  Mass. 

on  of  F;^Tar[te  Helodiei,  dealgncd  (or  tbe  ni 

L'bools,  Seminiiipi.  Select  Claiiei,  etc.  Al> 
ompleie  courte  at  EUmeuurv  Inalrucliana  i 
:ie  Pp.l.loiri«n  System.  Wflh  numeroii.  E 
iicit  fur  practice.    Br  L.  O.  Bmerwii 


PAN8ER0N8  A  B  C  OF  UUSIC;    Or.  Fro- 
ftroaiic  Lcanoni  in  ihf  Rudinipntu  of  r 
SolfegKio.     Bt  A.  Pimieruu.    S^-"^- 

qkammar  school  vocalist. 

Collectian  af  FiToiitr  Choruie.,  Glees. ! 


tSJZ 


0-fcir 


,        ■>.  K.  Curti 
H.  :4»h.    Wcente. 

AMERICAN  MUSICAL  CLAPS  BOOK. 
Fennlc  Callesea.  Inatitutei,  SeiainaHc*.  Not 
■ad  HiRh  Schonia,  canlaminK  ElemroUrT  Inai 
tiona.    Vocal    Eierciafa    and   Solfeftaioi,    Dii 
Tnna  and  Concerted  Piecea.     By  T.  fiiiaell.    I 


PART  SONGS  FOR  THREE  AND  FOUR 
FEMALE  VOICES.  Selected  raoatly  from  a  Col- 
lection by  S.  Mullei,  and  translated  by  Fanny  Ua- 
lone  Raymond,  roc  tbe  use  of  Normal  Schools. 
Taung  Ladies  Imlilutes,  £c.     Inclaib.    Sdcct^iB. 

SEMINARY  CLASS  BOOK  OF  MUSIC.  Kor 
Female  Seminaries,  Private  Claasea,  etc.  By  E. 
L.  Wbite  and  T.  Bisaell.     S3  ceiiia. 

The  elcmeptary  (ludics  are  aioiplc, 


all  0 


nof  li 


•  ptOKr 


="«''.? 


■re  moatlj  taken  from  Ihc  best  maslcrs,  iDd  are 
arranged  for  tvo  or  three  soprano  voices.  Tlic 
*onf(s,  dueta,  and  trios  are  partly  oiiginal,  and 
parUy  aelectrd  fram  the  best  comporiliana  of  the 
da;.      The  sODxs  and  most  of  the  duel*  havo  a 

WUSICALSPELLINQBOOK.    ANe-Meth^d 
of  Instruction  in    the  Rudimpnis  of  Music  ;    to- 
...sa  Itelieffrjm 

.__,.     ByE.  Ivea.  Jr.    7o  cents. 

N.YORK  NORMAL  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
CoDtaininit  a  New  Oratorio  founded  nn  Incidents  nf 
th(  American  Revolulinn.  With  Original  Word^; 
also  a  sreal  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Music,  both 
Sacred  and  Secular,  with  new  Inatructiona.  Adap- 
ted to  the  use  of  Public  Schools,  Sincini;  Sehoals. 
and  the  Social  Circle.  By  L.  A.  Benjamin  and 
I.  B.  Woodbury.     2.1  centa. 

MASON'S  VOCAL  CLASS  BOOK.  Contain. 
ing  a  Thorough  and  Systematic  Courac  of  Instruc- 
lioD  in  the  Art  of  Sinain)t,  together  with  a  Choice 
Collection  of  Music.  Original  and  Selected,  adapt- 
ed to  the  uae  or  UiRb  Schnola.  Cnmmoa  SchooU. 
the  Social  Circle  and  Juvenile  Sincira  Scbocl^. 
By  Edward  8.  Maaon.     40  cenla. 

aONO  BOOK  FOR  PRIMARY  AND  AD-  ... 
VANCED  SCHOOLS,  PRIVATE  CLASSES  S]« 
FAMILIES.     A  collection  of  Songs  and  Tutie> 

eonneclion  wiih  any  juvenile  cImb  book.  The 
word*  tranalaled  from  the  Oerman,  by  Mrs.  M.  S. 
B.  Dana  Sbindlw.  author  nf  the  "Southern"  and 
■         -      ■      n  Harp."     First  Book,  conUiniuB 


.' Slid  ihomugfa,  and  Include  nunierou*  allric- 
>viih  the  mental.    The  music  comprises  orec 


id  sold.     The  Public  Scbonli  gCD- 


PublieScflools.S.     . 

By  W.  O.  k  H.  S.  Petkini.    30  cent*. 

Thii  work,  umilar  in  atyle  to  that  of  the  "  Gold- 
en Wreath,"  ba*  rapidly  attained  a  wide  populari- 
ty. It  coutaina,  in  addition  to  attractive  lessons 
and  eiercises.  over  200  Songs,  comprising  manyof 
the  laical,  man;  of  ohich  are  uot  found  in  any 

UAKER'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOK:  A  Col- 
leciion  ot  Songs,  Chants  and  Hymu*.  desiRuedCor 
Juvenile  Claaseii,  Common  Schools  and  Semina- 
ry Inatiuc^tion  in  the  Frineiples  of  Musical  Nota- 
tion.   Bt  B.  F.  Baker.    30  centi. 

BAKER'S  ELEMENTARY  MUSIC  BOOK. 
Compriaing  >  great  variety  of  Bongs.  Hymss. 
Chants.  «<-..  designed  for  Public  and  PnTil* 
"choolt.  ByB.  F.Baker.  30  cents. 
CARMlNAMELODAi  A  Song  Book  tar  Bi^iaoli 
ad  Semiiiarie*.  including  a  complete  Blemenlsir 
ourse,  by  A.  N.  Johnson.  A  tsrge  collection  it 
ew  Sunei  by  J.  C.  Johnson,  and  Chorals  for  ele. 
.cnlary  practice,  by  Wm.  TllUughaat.  Kditedby 
J.C.  Johnson.    25  cents. 

WREATH  OF  SCHOOL  BONOS.  Consistlig 
r  Songs,  Ujmn*  and  Chants,  with  appropriale 
iludc;  designed  for  the  uae  of  Common  Scboali, 
ieminatiio.  Ac.  To  which  are  added  tbe  ElemeaU 
f  Vocal  Muiic,  arranged  according  to  tbe  Petla- 
■,n  Sfsti  -    '  -• 

-     ■'-'  *-  lupersede,  in  part,  Ih*  ae- 

■i.    By  £.  L.  White  and  J. 


jne-psrt  Son 
SB  MtlSlCj 


THE  ML1S1CAL  MIRROR.  For  Schools  ani] 
Clatsea.     By  Sireno  B.  Phippa.    60  cents. 

HOHMANN'H  PRACTICAL  COURSE.  Km 
Tatioui  Grades  of  Tuition.  By  Christian  Hein- 
rich  Hohmann.  teacher  in  the  Seminary  at  Scbna- 
,e  Firth  German  Revised 


MUSICAL  ABC.     A  Method  fat  Traehlngtha 

Ruditneni*  of  Muaic  ;  with  Songs  to  sweeun  8ta- 
dr.  dcAisoed  for  Schools  or  Private  Instnciioa, 
ByE.  Ites.  Jr.    20  cents. 

ONE  KEY  SINOBR     A  eolUction  of  Jutenik 
and  Ssbbith  School  Snugs,  ao  arranged  ihaltba 

'       -  -' -ce  \>  in  the  key  of  C,  wbiU 

impaniment    is   apMndtd. 

which  thalaneliinteiidtl 

.g  it  necessary  G>r  the  ehiW- 

run  to  ri/ud  the  mu»c  only  in  the  key  of  C.    By  J- 

D.  Packard.     12  cents. 

EXERCISE  SONG  BOOK.  Containing  Son gi 
and  Roimda.  with  Physical  Exercises.  Derigntd 
fur  the  use  ofPrimary  Schools.  By  Asa  Fits,  lie 
The  eierciaci  in  this  book  are  intended  mostlf 
for  the  amusement  of  little  children,  in  order  B 
relieve  their  minda  of  a  tediao*  routine  of  schwl- 
rnnm  duties.  Many  of  them,  when  well-perftna- 
ed.  are  eiccUcnt  fur  the  development  of  their  phy- 

"BlfiD'8"vDCAL    MUSIC   EEADEB.    T« 


Til);;  RHINE.  A  CantaU  for  Florml  aid  tlkit 
,  Usel.'bei  w\t.\i  CDnveraatloni  on  the  EIc- 
■  ttu»\o.    lyl.C.  Sotimim.    UwaM- 


NOAV"      E.-A.EDY. 


ALLEN'S 

PRIMARY     GEOGRAPHY, 


ON  TUB  BASIS  OF  THE 


OBJ£CT  METHOD  OF  IliSTRyCTIOli 


9 
BY 


9 

Principal  of  the  Chester  County  Normal  School,  Went  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

THE  HRST  BOOK   OF   "  LIPPINCOTT'S   GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES.'*     QUARTO,  66  pp. 

PRINTED  JN  OIL  COLORS. 

Sent  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Director  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


*^Thp  author  exercises  in  bis  novel  work  a  familiarity  with  the  best  modes  of  Instruction,  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  and  correct  judgment  as  to  the  best  means  by  which  the  pupil's 
reiaoning  powers  may  be  developed. 

"The  book  captivates  by  its  illustrations  and  pictorial  maps,  and  satisfies  by  its  easj,  logical 
irransement,  appropriate  subject-matter,  and  the  broad  scope  it  gives  to  thought.  Not  connning  the 
ittennon  to  dry  detail  in  technical  terms,  it  interests,  instructs  and  stimulates  by  the  pleasing  and 
important  informatiun  with  which  it  is  diversified. 

"The  idea  of  indicating  climatic  conditions  and  of  showing  the  mutual  adaptation  of  things  to 
fketi  bj  means  of  pictorial  illustrations  and  textual  descriptions  is  too  good  to  be  passed  wi&out 
nsMrk ;  while  the  exeellence  of  the  plan  is  so  obvious  that  mention  seems  to  be  almost  superfluous." 
•^Epbs  Sabobkt,  Author  of  Sargent  t  Series  of  Retuiert,  Speakert^  Diatoguea^  etc.,  etc, 

"The  plan  of  the  work  strikes  me  favorably.  It  is  novel,  but  natural ;  and  has  been  well  executed 
•n  die  part  of  both  author  and  publisher.  The  obvious  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  this  method  of 
bgicallT  unfolding  geographical  truths  to  the  youthful  mind  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  it  has  not 
•WDer  found  a  lodgement  in  text-books  upon  this  subject ;  but  now  thai  it  is  before  the  public  in  tan 
lible  shape,  I  am  of  the  impression  that  it  must  became  widely  useful  and  popular —  especially  in  the 
kands  of  observing  and  competent  teachers. 

"The  maps  and  their  illustrations  are  admirable;  and  in  picturing;  to  the  eye,  instead  of  to  the  im- 
sffination,  the  leading  pursuits  and  products  of  the  earth  in  immediate  connection  with  their  respec- 
tive hetUUiee  are  likely  to  be  suggestive  and  serviceable  to  '  children  of  a  larger  growth,*  as  well  as  to 
thoiie  for  whom  the  book  is  particularly  intended." — Hon.  H.  C.  Hiokok,  Late  State  Superintendent 
•f  Common  SekooUt  Peneylvania, 


Lippincott's  Geographical  Series,   Book  IIL 

A.      NE^VV^      GhEOGhRA.I>HY, 

BY  R.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M. 

CoBtaining  a  concise  Text  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Based  on  a  combination  of  the  Analytical, 
Synthetical  and  Comparative  Systems.  With  more  than  One  Hundred  Maps,  of  Religion,  Govern- 
■tnt,  CiTilisation,  Races,  Countries,  Roman  Empire,  Vicinities,  Rain,  Wind,  Seasons,  Isothermals, 
Solar  System,  etc.,  etc.,  and  combining,  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  many  features  not  found 
is  any  other  work  of  its  class.    Retail  price,  $1.00. 

From  trs  Mass.  Tbachbr. 

"All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.  If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use,  we  should  choose  this."  *  *  ^ 

Teaehert  and  School  Directors  will  be  ftimished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  fLex\\A«  <2,v<t«t%^V|  Tnic\^ 
for  exattiaation,  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  'PnL\]^^«\^et%\  ^tA  v^v^» 
win  be  aupplied  irfiA  the  work,  for  introductiOB,  upon  accommodatmg  teima. 


J.  B.  l^^pintott  3c  Co.,  W!^^^^^^ 


C|e  l^tto&n  0f  ^(|0jdI  fimors  ^€m\tts 


IS  BESPECTFULLY  CALLBD  TO 


A  SERIES  OF  WALL  MAPS 

FOB   SCHOOLS, 


BY 


PROFESSOR  ARNOLD  GUYOT, 

WHICH  WILL  SHORTLY  BE  PUBLISHED  BY 

124  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

More  particular  information  will  be  given  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Publisher,     Agents  wantedi 


XQ&tm  (Slkmug  ^ress  ^stablisj^Mnt. 


NO.  16  WEYBOSSET  STREET. 

NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE,  PROVIDENCE. 

COOKE  ft  DANIELSON,  proprietors  of  the  aboTe  esublUhmentt-inrite  an  increat*  of  tlMfcvo 
already  extended  to  them  oa  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE   EVENING   PRESli, 

The  largest  dailj  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Idaad.  1 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  rteclTol  i 
ProTidenee  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  Mt  fknrtli  ii 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundanee  giro  it  si 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  npon  independont  principlei 
Three  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

Trs  Etbnxno  Pee88  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  $R  per  annum,  payable  ii 
advance  for  any  time  denired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  snel 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  tk 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

Thb  ETBirnro  Prbss  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  (bsving  by  far  the  largest  cii 
culation  in  the  State.)  both  yearly  and  transient  and  advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  lilerally. 

2.    THE    RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  sise  by  only  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amoon 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  suphlied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  01.50  per  year,  payable  i 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  eenti 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  bo  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  wD 
And  thoir  intortat  promoted  by  an  arraagomtat  witk  roapeot  to  it. 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN   BOOKS. 


FE^lSTK    L.    G-A.Y, 
140  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I 


CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND,  AND  Foa  SALB  AT  THE  LOWEST  FKtCES, 


^c|od  j^oirks,— ^tto  mb  ^ttmls  Pani; 


MISCELiANEOUS    BOOKS. 


Old  Books  Bought  or  Exchanged  for  New, 


a  directory 

starky"  heavens, 

DellnaBtod  on  tfala  ICoTKbl«  FlMiiBph«ra, 

Bnag  Iht  Kty  to  utileelc  Iht  mytt»ria»  of  Uu 

Chartffinff  Firmament. 

To  the  Braitm  «bat  >  Diellonirj  1*  to  lh> 

Engliih  laiiKuige.       Can  b*  let  fur  ertij  ti» 

mlnult*  ibroDgbout  the  jtur. 

la  th«  liiA  of  a  Ten  Inah  Osleatlal  Qloba, 
ftnd  "  M  muoh  batter  u  It  1>  ohakpsr." 

Havinii  iht  CotuttUationt  bamtlfMliy  Painttd, 
/iillit  EiplaintH,  and  mid  at  <A«  modtralt  pritt  of 
S3.SD,  a'od  tent  bg  retvni  mail  on  receipt  o/tO-K. 
Lecturee  given  la  public  or  prirate  elanti,  teAo 
wilt  haei  thtftte  vte  of  a  tery  good  Ttl—eope. 
\teaeTeryiBhtrt,  to  KAom  a  iibeTBl  dU' 


I  ecTlaiolj  would  not  ti 


nmi  will  ba  male  bg 

HENRY  -WHITALL, 

Box  SIM,  PhlUdelpHlft,  Fft. 
ailj  and  uhoal  (or  aae  " — Telegraph. 
e  aum  at  which  tbey  are  toU."~D.  Web 

a  TWENTY  DOLLARS  tot  it."— Ptqf. 
Lj,  than  I  can  in  a  jear  froia  anj  other 
Fim-englDe,  or  ■  Dewt-bo^  aetride  a 


MMial  Atlu,  Hap  or  Glob 

"  Old  methoda,  compared  with  1 1,  are  like  footmcD  t-  -     

lAal  bonea  to  the  teUarapb/'—CArulton  tfeunwar.  New  for*. 

,    ■•UIwaldnDtKetanoItiar,  Iwonld  not  id',  mina  tor  FIFTY  DOLLARS.— C»r^a  Jf..CAaM, 

^'iMnla  BOW  DO  longer  ai 


EOBIISrSON'S 

SERIES  OF  MATHEMATI 


ADAPTED  TO  ALL  GRADES  OF 


SCHOOLS,   ACADEMIES   AND    COLLE 


PUBLISHED  BY 


IVISON,    PHINNEY    &    COMPA 

48  AND  60  WALEEB  8TBEET,  NEW  TOKE. 


THE  UOnT  COMPLETE,  PaACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES  OF  HATUE 

TEXT-BOOKS  EVER  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


(IN   TWENTY   VOLUMES.) 


These  books  are  unegnaUed  in  ityle,  typography  and  binding ;  in  gradaiUm,  new  and  origi 
and  practical  application». 

With  the  improYements  and  additions  recently  made,  it  is  the  only  series  by  one  author, 
every  grade  of  scholarship  in  the  Common  School,  Academy  and  College,  published  in  tl 

Although  comparatiTely  new,  the  books  of  this  series  have  a  large  and  increasing  sal 
eTery  State  in  the  Union ;  and  are  now  used  in  hundrtde  of  the  Schools,  Seminaries  and  H 
of  Nbw  Enolamd. 


Terms    of    Introduction* 

a 

As  an  inducement,  in  addition  to  their  merite,  the  ctau'hooke  of  this  series  will  be  h 
fint  introduction,  in  exchange  for  whole  books  of  a  corresponding  grade  by  other  authors,  t 
in  use,  on  the  following  terms,  vis : 

Introdaetion.    : 

FBOOJEUB88ITB  FBIKABT  ABITHMBTIO,  in  exchange  for  old  book  and  $0.06 

PBOQBBBSIV  INTIiMOTUAIi  ABITHiaiTIO,    *«               ««  .10 

BTTDIMBNTB  OF  WBITTBN  ABITHICXTZO,              **               •*  .1S| 

FBOOBBBBIVB  FBAOnOAIi  ABITHMBTIO,             ««               ««  .85 

FBOQBBBSIVX  HIOHBB  ABITHMBTia  .38 

JTBW  BTiTBM BUTTABY  AIiQBBBA,  .88 

UBivjBBamr  aIiOBBBa,  **  .eo 

NBW  OBOHBTBT  AJTD  TBIOOBOMBTBT,  Aill  bound.    450  pp.    8to.  .75 

BUBVBYIBO  AJn>  NAVIQATIGB,  «•  «*  .75 

OOBIO  BBOTZONB  ABD  AJTAIiYTIG  QBOMBTBT,  full  bound,  8to.  .75 

DIFFBBBB.  AJTD  INT.  OAIiOUIiUB,  (inprvM,)  ««  "  .75 

Utf iVBBBITT  ABTBOBOICT,  «*  *«  .88 

THE  KEY  TO  OEOHETRT  AND  TRIGONOMETRY,  CONIC  SECTIONS  ANI 
TICAL  GEOMETRY,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  i>rcpau<  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  KEYS  u 
metics  and  Algebras  are  also  published. 

ID*  A  beautiful  PICTORIAL  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE  BOOK,  for  Primary  School 
paration. 
i^BwriMMis  Oopiet  of  any  of  the  above  Text-Bookt  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  for  ewamina 
eeipt  of  om^-Aa4f  the  r§tmU  price. 

Cft»  iHTBUBBBBB,  or  tMr  Aftnt, 

XT.  Xfc  BUTTOH,  0«r%  oC  OcotbT  ^  'H\sihxAm«'B«Ni 


Jfifte  Imprtant  ^eta  ^t|00l  "^hqU  I 


MASON  BROTHEBS,  Nob.  6  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Xlr^tpectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  othern  to  seTeral  new  School  Books,  the  puhlica 
tioi>  0^  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  thor- 
Qis^t&ly  convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

JOB,    GBAMMAB,    INTBBMEDIATB    AND    COMMON    SOHOOIiB. 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  85  cents. 
Cfe^racteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.     Pupils  who  can  read  with  tolerable  profi- 
eiency  may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.     The  plan  and  its  execution,  there- 
fore, are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
Here  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  they  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.    It  ia 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  rail  in  presenting 
quite  enough.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
anderstanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

5.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
tdopted  as  economizing  space,  afTording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
denng  the  page  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  gradually 
iscreaiing  in  length.    Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  use- 
faloets. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PINNEY  ft  ARNOULT'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 
By  NORMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILE  ARNOULT. 

Crown  8vo.,  620  pages.    Price.  0L25.    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  76  cents. 

Tiiis  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  tnan  any  other,  eombining 
moT  important  improvements. 

"A  great  improvement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published.'*'— [Prof.  P.  J.  Darey, 
HoBtreal.  *'  The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
by  the  English  scholar."— (Jacob  Batchelder,  Principal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  **  A  great  many 
*thiable  improvempnts.""— Prof.  J.  J.  Burnier,  New  York.  *'  Needs  only  to  be  known  to  take  the 
fneedence  over  all  others  now  in  use."-~[fios<on  Transcript, 

III. 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    Bv  F.  S.  Williams.  12mo.  Prioe,  01. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.  Prepared, 
M  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  received  with 
BQeh  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

**!  value  it  particularly.'*— [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.  *«  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition."— > 
[nor.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.  **  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidera- 
[■n.**— [Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  '*  It  surpasses  any  other 
J^k  in  affording  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  cenversation."— [Francis  Gardner, 
«iq.i  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

iinneg's  (Snsu  fLessons  in  Pronouncins  anb  Speaftins  jTrencf). 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFEirS  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cents. 

TMs  modest  Kttle  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  aa 
^^tfictive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  ovr  numerous  publications  sent  gratuitonaVy  to  i.ii^?iL^^Te%%.    Kxq  ^V  ^^  tl\j«^^ 
^)u  gent  for  exMminatloD,  bjr  mttil,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  tirice.    N  erj  t*.^OTiWV^  Xwtoa  \wt  ^^%^ 

otf 


(Tmam  Fovrtu  op  axx  Nsw  Enolakd  Schools  rate  adoftid  this  8BXZBi»  wbzor  haa  also 

BSBV  XMTBOOUCBD  OITO  OYXm  4000  CITIB8  AND  X0WN8  WITHnf  THB  FAtT  TBBBX  TXASl.) 


SERIES    OF    TEXT -BOOKS 


IX 


READING   AND    SPELLING. 

BY  SALEM  TOWN,  U.D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK. 

Whole  Matter  Entirely  New. 


It  WM  the  only  Series  adopted  bj  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Xdaoatlon,  for  the  Fublio 

Schools  of  that  State,  m  March,  1867. 
Also,  the  Only  Series  iklopted  by  the  Vermont  Board  of  Education,  in  December,  1868. 

CONSISTING  OF  PoHage  Rate; 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PICTORIAL  PRIMER 8  cu. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER.    Illustrated 10    •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER do 16    " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER do 20    •* 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER.. ..do 24    " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER, 5  a^o«aH  to  ♦!»•..«•  pi...    i«-  ^    .« 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPEAKER  AND  READER..  )  ^"P®^  "*"*•  ■*™*  ^"••-  $•• 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER , 12    " 

Tbachbbs  and  School  Committees  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  above  Series  of 
Readers  for  themselves.  The  authors  have  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  successful  Praetical 
Teachers  and  Elocutionists ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  other  efficient,  literary  and  educational  men. 
they  feel  confident  that  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  before  the  American  public  the  best  Series 
of  Readers  ever  published.  These  works  are  eminently  practical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  higher  of  the  Series,  as  litbrakt  works,  cannot  be  excelled. 

Nearly  every  School  District  in  the  States  of  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  and  VERMONT 
have  thoroughly  adopted  this  Serirs.  Many  of  the  most  important  cities  and  towns  in  the.State«  of 
MASSACHUSETTS,  CONNECTICUT,  RHODE  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK.  MICHIGAN  and  OHIO 
have  adopted  Town  &  Holbrook's  Progressive  Series  as  the  Text-Books  to  be  used  in  all  their  schools. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER. 

Price,  $1.30  per  Dosen.      The  Gheapest  SpeUer  Extant. 

Every  person  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  should  examine  this  new  and  valuable  work.  It 
contains  5,000  more  words  (in  common  use)  than  almost  any  other  work  of  this  kind;  and,  while  it 
embraces  all  the  requisites  found  in  spellers  of  the  present  day,  it  also  contains  much  additional  mat- 
ter that  is  important  to  teachers,  as  well  9.%  indispensable  to  the  pupil.  Thin  book  possesses  one  great 
advantage  over  all  other  works  upon  this  subject,  being  equally  adapted  to  the  Primary,  Grammar, 
or  High  School. 

SXTBAGTS  VBOM  O V£B  ONU  THOUSAto"  BEGOMMSNDATIONS  BUOBZ VBD, 

JUv.  James  Prattf  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  School  and  Book  Committee,  Portland^  Me, 

In  the  mechanical  execution,  the  Progressive  Series  has  come  astonishingly  near  perfection,  and, 
as  a  whole,  /  do  not  believe  it  has  its  equal  in  all  the  world  of  school  books, 

i?.  li.  Barney,  Chairman  of  Text-Book  CommiUee,  New  Bedford,  Mass, 

The  Progressive  Series,  by  Town  and  Holbrook,  is  decidedly  superior  to  all  others, 

Samuel  Patrick,  School  Commissioner  for  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio, 

Changes  should  not  be  made  in  text-books  without  first  seeing  this  truly  "  Progressive  Series.** 

Extract  from  the  City  of  Cambridge  School  Report, 

Joy  is  expressed  over  the  introduction  of  a  new  Series  of  Readers,  in  elegance  of  illustration,  excel- 
lence of  adaptation  and  genertU  spirit,  nowhere  surpassed, 

Horace  Piper,  A.  M.,  late  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mttine. 

I  know  of  no  series  which  contains  so  great  an  amount  and  variety  of  matter,  or  which  I  can  so 
cheerfully  recommend  to  public  confidence.  * 

From  the  Report  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee,  Somersworth,  N.  H, 

The  Progressive  Series  is  the  best  fur  our  system  of  graded  schools. 

Hon,  Noah  Wood  (Ex-Mayor J,  Chairman  of  State  School  Committee,  Gardiner,  Me, 

The  Progressive  Series  is  fully  equal  in  merit  to  any  series  of  text-books  ever  offered  to  the  public 
in  this  country. 

TEBMS    IiIBEBAIi  FOB  INTBODUOTIQN. 

BAZIN  &  ELLSWORTH,  BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT. 


POTTER    &    H^M]VXOND'S 

Analytical  and  Progfyessive 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Carefully  Revised  and  Improved, 

NOW  READY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  TRADE  ON  REASONABLE  MS. 

The  celebrated  Copy  Books  known  as  POTTER  *  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMAN- 
SHIP have  just  been  cttref^tUy  and  thorouKhly  re\ised,  and  the  Publishers  are  sure  that  these  copy 
books  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  copies  are  now  primed  from  new 
plates,  on  perfect  paper,  with  iiuprovedpressen,  by  the  best,  experienced  workmen. 

Au  examination  of. those  books^  by  any  candid  teacher,  must  convince  him  tUAt  thcoe  bobks  artp 
TUB  uiMT  now  kno\\u. 


DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

No.  1  contains  a  dr.ll  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  the  fifteen  letters  included  under  the  i  atitl 
o  principles,  in  medium-sized  hand,  with  several  copieM  of  ^hort  words. 

N».  2  combines  a  drill  upon  the  formation  of  the  twenty-six  omall  letters  i"  >i  Kmnller  hand, 
arranged  under  their  respective  priuciplei*,  with  the  proper  manner  of  connecting  them  together 
\n  words. 

In  this,  and  the  two  following?  numbers,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fore-arm  and  finger 

movements,  bv  appropriate  exercises  upon  the  elementary  principles  and  their  various  combinations. 

No.  3  exercises  the  pupil  with  a  drill  upon  t^ach  letter  of  the  alphabet  —  both  small  letters  and 

capitals— systematically  arranged  in  thv  formation  of  words  and  seutence».  In  a  little  smaller 

hand  than  the  preceding  number. 

No.  4  contains  further  exerci^eH  fur  the  fore-arm,  words  of  medium   length,  xcntences,  and  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  system,  in  a  still  smaller  hand. 

The  first  four  pagen  call  attention  to  a  drill  exercicte  ui>on  waste  paper  to  develop  the  fore-arm 
movement,  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  the  fore-arm  moving  freely. 

Two  sets  of  copies  are  given  \n  several  pages  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  practice  on  waste  paper. 

No.  5  The  principal  feature  of  this  book  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  capital  letters 
)a  ]Mirt  for  drill  exercises  in  words  commencing  with  these  letters.  The  last  nine  pages  of  this 
number  have  sentences  extending  across  the  pa^c. 

No.  6  contains  proverbial  sentences,  systematically  arranged. 

No.  7  coDtaips  nistorical  sentences,  in'  a  little  finer  hand. 

No.  8  contaihs  mercantile  and  other  businens  forms. 

No.  9  contains  sentences  in  a  larger  hand  than  the  preceding  numbcrst 

No.  n  contains  short  sentences  in  a  smaller  hand. 

No.  11  contains  aentences  in  a  fine  hand  for  ladies. 

No.  12  contains  large  coarse  hand  for  ensrosxing  purposes,  and  the  varlOUs  styles  of  Ornamental 
pctiaanship,  includin{(  German  Text,  Old  English,  and  Italic  characters. 

The  former  editions  of  Nos.  9  and  iX  containing  the  large  hand,  will  be  furnished  to  those  who 
prefer  them. 

Tke  fore-arm  and  finger  movements  should  be  practiced  by  the  pupil  daily,  upon  waste  paper. 
Wore  beginning  to  write. 


I'OTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING. 

£ii  Three  ynmbera.     Jit/  Doitbfe  and  Sinfflc  Entnj. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  thin  SerieK,  comimsiiig  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  heanti- 
folljr  engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship;  well  adapted 
to  blither  classes  in  schools.     Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

Xo.l  BOOK-KEEPING 21  cents. 

5  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME 21       •• 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING ,3o       •• 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 21       •* 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIKST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 21       •* 

No.  3  BOOK-KEEPING IN  PRESS. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re- 
writing a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.     Retail  price  for  the 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards,  6«i  cents;  5  Blanks  for  the  same  2'3  cents. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHB&MEAHOBN,  BANCROFI  &  CO.,  ¥u\A\&\i«Y%, 

109  BroBdwar$  Ifew  York ;   25  North  Tourt\i  BtTe«\«  'SYiWaAaVg^YxV^^ 


:    "IX    POPULARITY   THEY    HAVE    NO    PARALLEL   IN   EITHER   BEMISPHERE. 


It 


MATHEMATICAL    SERIES, 

iicrmanent  Irmpro&eli  Elcrtrotgpc  Editions- 


FOR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS  : 

New  Primary  Arithmetic. 
Intelleotual  Arithmetic. 
Commoa  School  Arithmetic. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES  : 

National  Arithmetic. 
Treatise  on  Algebra. 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 


These  books,  in  their  revised  and  improved  form,  have  been  pronounced,  by  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician : 

"STANDARD    AND    IMPERISHABLE    WORKS." 

Being  the  only  consecutive  series  by  one  author,  graded  to  the  wants  of  primary,  intermeciate, 
grammar  and  high  schools,  acadcmieii,  normal  schools  and  commercial  colleges,  so  extenaively 
used  in  the  best  schools  in  cverv  State  in  the  Union  as  to  have  become 

A    NATIONAL    STANDARD. 

The  use  of  these  valuable  Text-Rooks  far  exceeds  that  of  any  similar  onea  published,  and  is 
even  counted  by  States,  viz : 

The  Authorised  Text- Books  of  all  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  MAINE. 

The  Text-Books  adopted  for  the  State  of  A  Eir  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  **  authoritative  and  binding  selectiofi^  for  Jive  ytarSt*  for   VERMONT. 

The  Text-Books  invariably  adopted  in  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  favorite  Text-Books  of  RHODE  ISLAND  and  CONNECTICUT. 

Theprefirred  Text-Books  nf  viost  of  the  MIDDLE  and  WESTERN  STATES. 

The  adopted  Text-Books  of  the  Cities  of  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  Ac. 

The  popular  Text- Books  of  the  Best  Schools  everywhere. 

Teachers  experiencing  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  using  text-books  by  different  authors,  or 
hastily  prepared  and  defective  books,  should  establish  a  uniformity  on 

GREENLEAF'S  REVISED  SERIES, 


and  thus  have 


•  ( 


•'  THE  RIGHT  BOOKS  L\  THK  RIGHT  PLACE." 

*^«  A  NEW  ALGEBRA,  by  Mr.  Grecnleaf,  of  an  elementary  character,  and  embracing  valos- 
ble  original  features,  is  in  preparation. 

*«*  KEYS  to  the  Intellectual,  Common  School  and  National  Arithmetics,  Algebra  and  Geome- 
try and  Trigonometry  are  published,  for  tecu;hers  only, 

O"  Terms  of  introduction  liberal;  all  interested  arc  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us. 

MBEAT  S.  DAVIS  4  CO., 

No.  46  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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OONTBIBUTIHa   BDITOBB: 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWBT roLrncw  EDDCAtios. 

SAMUEL  THtJRBER LrteBJLTCBE. 

ISAAC  P.    CAI)T  WiTIJBAL  SCIBNCB. 

JOSHUA  KENDALL,  A.  M Did*ctic». 

A.  J  MANCHESTEll Quebtiokb  fob  EiAvivtTiov. 

tlENRY  CLARK,  OftAXXAR  ASD  Rheiobic. 

F.  B.  SNOW RraDINO  AVb  WWTINO. 

Ret.  OBOBdE  A.  WILLARD MottAt  Cri,ri-BK. 

3.  T.  EDWaRDS, Gedioot  asdBotaxy. 

ALTAH  W  (iODBING, dcHOOL  Discipline. 

Db.  J.  B.  CIIAPIN     Phtsicai.  Education  4KD  PBTgiQLOor. 

D.  R.  ADAMa,  HwTORT. 

HOWARD M.  RICE Lanouaobi. 

H.  S.  OBBBNE, Qmokafbt 

N.  W.  DbMUNN Mathematics. 


BBBIDENT   BDITORBi 
J.  J.  LADD,  A.  M.,        N.  W.  DeMUNN. 
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engrairer  in  hii  art  and  strive  to  imitate  him. 
He  haa  Jnat  the  same  number  of  letters  to  form 
as  the  writer  has, —  twenty-six  small  letters  and 
twentj-siz  capitals,  fifty-two  in  alL  Now  how 
does  he  set  about  his  work  ?  He  takes  one  let- 
ter at  a  time  and  overoomes  all  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  the  way,  whether  they  oonsbt  in 
imperfect  conception  of  forms  or  inaccuracy  of 
muscular  moTement.  Determination  and  appli- 
cation will  OTereome  all  hindrances.  And,  as 
the  engrsTer  knows  that  his  remuneration,  his 
liTclihood,  depends  upon  the  character  of  his 
work,  he  does  not  leave  a  single  letter  till  he 
has  perfected  himself  in  the  execution  of  it. 
And  thus  he  goes  on  with  each  and  every  letter 
and  character  till  each  is  perfected ;  having  no 
TOgsrd  to  their  grouping  into  words,  till  the  ele- 
ments of  each  word  and  letter  are  all  mastered. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  pupil  who  is  learning  to 
write  would  study  each  character  he  is  to  make 
in  all  its  parts,  in  curve  and  shade,  till  he  is 
master  of  all  its  details,  then  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  use  the  pen  skillfully  in  reproducing 
the  characters. 

The  greatest  difficulties  in  every  undertaking 
lie  at  the  very  beginning,  in  the  failure  to  con- 
oeive  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  steps  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  end. 
Therefore  it  should  be  the  inflexible  rule  of  eve- 
ry teacher  of  writing,  that  no  step  should  be 
taken  tUl  the  ol^Ject  to  be  accomplished  is  well 
defined  and  a  plan  formed  and  the  whole  fully 
explained  to  tiie  pupil ;  and  then  let  the  pupil 
be  held  rigidly  to  the  execution  of  the  same. 

The  want  of  such  a  system,  or  whim  system  at 
least,  I  believe  is  the  reason  why  we  have  so  few 
good  or  even  passable  writers  in  our  schools, 
while  we  have  multitudes  of  indifferent,  bung- 
ling and  illegible  ones.  The  most  studied  de- 
termination could  not  more  effectually  prevent 
the  forming  a  good  hand  in  writing  than  the 
course  generally  pursued.  I  am  warranted  in 
thus  judging  from  the  feet  that  in  some  few 
places  diffierent  results  are  uniformly  obtained. 

In  Boston,  for  instance,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  become 
good  writers  and  many  acquire  a  fini&hed  hand. 
Now  the  cause  does  not  lie  in  the  latitude  or 
longitude  of  the  place,  nor  in  the  mental  or 
physical  ability  of  the  children  over  those  of 
other  places ;  but  in  the  care  bestowed  on  them 
by  their  teachers  in  an  intelligent  and  systema- 
tic manner,  aided,  perhaps,  by  a  strong  public 
opinion.  I  believe  that  a  child  who  is  old 
mtm^h  to  wifle  muf  be  pvoperiy  trained  to 


write  a  very  fair  hand  in  one  year, 
spending  many  years  to  little  or  no  a 
In  a  subsequent  article  I  will  ei 
give  some  details  of  the  elemental 
teaching  writing. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 

Which  ia  More  Iiovely,  Water  < 

Boenery  P 

What  tight  is  there  more  noble  than 

vast  expanse  ? 
Or  the  gentle  brooklet's  mirror  pure  < 

silvery  glass  ? 
Than  water  scenes  what  can  exist  mor 

and  fair 
Beneath  the  flashing  canopy  in  the  free 
air  ? 
What  more  majestic  or  sublime. 
In  any  land,  in  any  clime  ? 
How  holy  throbs  the  heart  of  ma 
Where  the  blue  sky  doth  ocean  s 

There's  a  solemn  cast  o'er  ocean's  fac 

its  mildest  mood. 
As  beautifol  when  tempest  lashed  ai 

sephyrs  wooed, 
As  glorious  in  its  tippling  calm  as 

foaming  might 
It  folds  each  gallant  swift-winged  bar 
palls  pearly  white. 
'Tis  eloquence  too  rich  for  earth. 
It  claims  from  the  **I  Am  "  its  t 
'Tis  far  too  high  for  man  to  react 
The  very  billows  seem  to  teach. 

Nor  yet  less  lovely,  though  more  mild 

cascade's  fall 
With  tinted  rainbows  quivering  bright 

'mid  fairy  hall. 
Pure  crystal  showers  glide  flashing  o'l 

of  stone. 
And  beauty  unobtrusive  shines  from  mi 
dome. 
Man's  lost  upon  the  ocean  hoar, 
Man  quhkes  before  Niagara's  roa 
But  in  the  gentler  water  scenes 
The  harbinger  of  mercy  beams. 

Earth's  pictures  too  are  not  less  bold  ai 

sea-views  vie. 
And  nothing  can  exceed  her  scenes  b 

spangled  sky, 
There's  grandeur  on  the  rocky  mount  > 

in  the  dale ; 
There's  splendor  e'en  on  Etna's  peak 
glacier  vale. 
Earth's  paintings  are  forever  nen 
And  neither  common-place  nor  f< 
Here,  here  it  is  the  loved  ones  dti 
And  hallow  e'en  her  loveliest  dsl 
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I  TDlling  ilope  of  malth,  u  flln  the 
ItriM 

of  the  Mtiter-hand,  that  (tretched 


Thin  Flora'i  child  'neith  taft  spring  >"  ^ 

nncti  ■■Dcimtd 

ic  txii  rial  but  they  with  e'tn  longer  to  abide. 
Ihne  Ihit  Und  and  lei  tmi'd  their  panornmii 


iritic  thought*  arise  Where  pen 


Ir  1  WM¥  asked  bj  on  inexperienced  teacher 
it  >  let  ol  rules  tbat  would  inmie 
pniiilentlr  foUaned,  I  would  anawer :  In  the 
b>I  plice.  alwajB  be  mccedingl;  careful  to  im- 
pin  insttDction  in  language  suiled  to  the  capa- 
^of  yonr  pupiU,  and  in  the  second,  third, 
Imili.flflli,  ■Ixth,  oif  in/ni(um,  lelayitem  cbar- 
Hltme  CTcry  effort. 

Enrytbing  should  be  presented  in  a  plain, 
tmj/]e  manner,  ond  if  possible,  illustrated  by 
pinues  and  drawings,  the  more  deeply  to  in- 
<tm  and  riiel  the  attention.  The  ordinary 
■nitebing,  ting-song  manner  of  recitation,  too 
°)tai  allowed  among  abecedarians,  not  unfre- 
fuatly  create*  a  dijigasl  for  the  acbool  that 
■ill  directed  effort  cannol  wholly  oTcrcome.  1 
"tiljbelieTe  that  we  cannot  place  too  high  an : 
'vuuie  on  the  first  lessons  in  education.  It  isl 
Jit  u  easy  to  cultira'e  distinct  articulation, 
'^fct  pronunciation  and  proper  ta* te  in  tead- 
Hu  the  Imperfections  nnd  inaccurscips  that 
*«i<»ine«s  produces;  and  the  one  is  just  aa 
'■■^Mclliig  to  us  through  life  as  the  other.        i' 

Hibitul  kindnesi,  a  smooth  musical  voice 
"1^  t  pleasant  face  are  gualiGcationa  that  erery 
''Mber  should  strive  to  attain,  if  she  doi?s  not 
''tad)' posaesa  tbem.      When  I  say  a  pleasant 

'Piiadp*!  fltk  Diitriel  achool,  Cincinnati,  O. 


face,  I  mean  one  that  the  children  can  look  at 
without  its  exciting  any  fear  or  repulsion.  Onfl 
who  contracts  bet  brows  and  pats  on  the  terri- 
ble, in  order  to  hold  her  school  in  check,  cnta 
an  extremely  ridiculooa  figure  before  those 
whose  mannert  she  is  expected  to  polish.  And 
when  her  tones  lose  their  feminine  sweecnes* 
and  imiute  those  ot  the  opposite  sex,  another 
fittal  mistake  ia  made,  for  which  no  amount  of 
zeal  and  perscTerance  can  atone.  The  teacher 
ia  regarded  by  her  pupila  as  the  tmbodinient  ot 
all  that  ia  good  and  worthy  of  imitation:  con' 
lequcntly,  lasting  impressions  are  made  for  good 
>r  evil,  according  as  she  ia  judicious  or  injndi- 
lious  in  her  daily  walk  and  conversBtioa  in  their 
presence. 

The  ostensible  puipoae  of  a  recitation  is  to  im- 
parl instruction  ns  well  as  to  effect  a  permanent 
lodgment  in  the  mind,  of  whatever  was  requir- 
ed to  be  prepared.  There  i*  a  pernicioua  habit 
that  many  teachers  unwillinglf  fall  into,  the 
abanrditj  of  which  ia  palpable  enough.  It  con- 
sists of  a  sort  of  pantomimic  performance  dur- 
ig  the  recitation,  intended  to  indicate  to  the 
pupil  whether  or  not  it  is  answering  correctly- 
The  habit  also  of  suppljing  the  word  when  a 
pupil  hesitates  in  answering  a  question  is  equal- 
ly objectionable.  Teach  self-reliatice  irom  the 
first  day  a  child  enters  school,  and  it  will  be  tbs 
better  for  it  through  life.  Methoda  of  inalruc- 
tion  arc  diTcrsified,  but  the  one  we  understand 
best  and  for  which  we  ctitettain  the  highest  con- 
Sdencc  will  always  reward  us  with  the  greatest 

In  order  to  be  fully  understood,  I  will  endea- 
II  to  be  as  practical  as  possible  in  what  I  haie 
say.     It  ia  not  enough  that  children  leani  10 
onounce  all  the  worda  that  are  found  on  the 
cards  and  copy  letter*  otatly  when  written  on 
the  board.    Lei  the  script  hand  be  commenced  at 
the  very  outset  and  until  the  pupila  ore  put  into 
the  First  Reader,  devote  one-half  of  each  recila- 
wiiting.     In  thia  way  bad  habits,  in 
forming  and  connecting  the  letters  and  in  hold- 
ing the  pencil,  may  be  avoided. 

I  would  have  as  few  sentences  as  could  be 
constructed  to  employ  all  of  the  words  on  Card 
No.  I  (or  in  its  abaencc  the  first  twenty  Icasona 
of  the  First  Reader)  printed  upon  the  board, 
placing  the  easiest  one  first.  Select  a  word 
from  the  first  sentence  and  print  the  first  Utter 
of  it  upon  the  black-board.  Explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  formed,  as  for  example :  d  is 
a  straight  line  down  with  half  an  o  on  tb«  Vs^ 
hand  side  U  ilie  bDtXou,  bil&  i«t^ui«  'CttB  dlusiM 
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to  repeat  after  you.  Ck>ntinue  to  print  that  let- 
ter and  haye  them  tell  how  it  is  formed,  until 
each  member  of  the  class  can  g^ve  it  verbatim. 
[Why  not  have  them  print  the  letter  also } — Ed. 
of  O.  E,  M,]  Special  care  should  be  taken  that 
each  pupil  articulates  the  letter  distinctly.  Re- 
quire them,  individually,  to  point  it  out  wher- 
ever found  in  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  lines 
of  the  card  or  on  each  page  of  the  First  Read- 
er. Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other  let- 
ter or  letters  of  the  word.  Let  the  class  spell 
it  in  concert  and  singly.  The  names  of  the  let- 
ters are  a  matter  of  memory,  just  as  much  as 
the  names  of  the  digits  or  the  combination  of 
any  two  of  them.  It  is  impossible  for  most 
children  to  remember  them  until  after  innumer- 
able repetitions.  A  double  advantage  is  gained 
by  concert  exercises,  viz  :  the  recollection  of 
the  names  of  the  letters,  and  their  sounds  when 
used  together  to  represent  a  word.  As  a  general 
rule,  let  no  word  be  passed  until  every  member 
of  the  class  can  recognize  it  at  sight,  and  spell 
and  pronounce  it  properly. 

Teach  each  of  the  other  words  that  make  up 
the  sentence  in  the  same  manner,  being  careful 
to  arrange,  miscellaneously,  all  of  the  letters 
that  have  been  taught,  and  devote  a  portion  of 
each  recitation  to  their  recital.  Require  them, 
singly  and  in  concert,  to  pronounce  in  a  clear, 
distinct  voice  each  of  the  words  of  the  sentence 
separately,  backward  and  forward.  Explain  in 
simple  terms  the  rising  and  falling  inflections, 
and  give  them  daily  practice  upon  each.  Show 
them  by  means  of  examples,  that  certain  words 
are  required  to  be  spoken  more  forcibly  than 
others,  and  exercise  them  orally  upon  little  sen- 
tences until  they  grasp  the  idea  of  emphasis  and 
remember  the  term  by  which  you  designate  it. 
Continue  your  instruction  upon  the  first  sen- 
tence until  every  member  can  read  it  intelligent- 
ly. This  may  seem  like  a  waste  of  time,  for  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  week, 
but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  whatever  we 
have  to  do,  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  our 
schools  to  have  it  done  effectively.  Although 
tlie  first  sentence,  under  this  plan,  requires  a 
long  time,  each  succeeding  one  will  demand 
much  less,  until  finally,  when  your  pupils  are 
admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  the  First  and  Se- 
cond Readers,  you  will  find  that  most  if  not  all 
of  the  serious  difficulties  that  have  been  experi- 
enced, have  disappeared. 

Before  being  transferred  to  the  First  Reader, 
it  is  customary  to  require  pupils  to  pronounce 
with  xemarkible  fiseility.    Hueh  of  thia  is  fre- 


quently acquired  only  by  rote,  the  pemidou 
effects  of  which  may  be  traced  through  the  Fint 
and  Second  Readers.  I  have  broken  up  this 
routine  by  requiring  the  class,  sometimes  singly 
and,  to  vary  the  exercise,  at  other  times  in  con* 
cert,  to  spell  the  words  of  the  reading  lesson  in 
their  natural  order  and  then  in  the  reverse  or- 
der. The  readiness  with  which  they  go  through 
this  exercise  will  always  furnish  ample  evidence 
as  to  its  preparation.  In  the  beginning  of  eve- 
ry lesson,  let  the  vowel  sounds  be  given  by  the 
class. 

lliat  reading  is  poorly  taught  in  most  schools 
is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  it  is 
generally  believed  that  it  comes  by  nature,  with- 
out special  eiSbrt  or  training  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers.   The  same  opinion  was  formerly  entertain- 
ed in  regard  to  writing,  but  the  progress  that 
has  recently  been  made  in  our  schools  in  pen- 
manship has  exploded  that  false  notion.    If,  hj 
any  possibility,  the  mass  of  our  teachers  could 
be  made  to  realize  that  reading,  to  be  credita- 
bly taught,  requires  more  study  and  a  more  crit- 
ical preparation  than  everything  else  eombinedt 
the  progress  of  our  schools  would  be  as  marked 
in  this  branch  as  it  has  been  in  others.    It  may 
seem  to  many  teachers,  foolish  and  unprofitable 
to  spend  time  in  the  preparation  of  lessons  iA 
the  First  and  Second  Readers,  but  let  me  ss- 
sure{one  and  all,  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  not  onlT 
to  your  pupils  but  also  to  yourselves.    Study 
every  sentence.    Determine  the  emphatic  words t 
the  inflections,  the  proper  tone  of  voice  and  prac 
tice  until  you  can  render  the  piece  artistically* 
Never  leave  it  until  you  are  satisfied  that  yeU 
can  read  it  with  proper  expression.    You  ar^ 
then,  and  not  until  then,  prepared  to  appear  be 
fore  your  class  and  inttruct  them.     You  are  thei» 
prepared  to  give  them  the  proper  reading  and 
require  them  to  imitate,  no  difference  who  hap^ 
pens  to  be  present.     It  is  exceedingly  embar^ 
rassing  to  attempt  to  worry  through  a  recitation 
before  persons  of  acknowledged  or  supposed 
ability,  when  you  have  neglected  this  highest 
duty  —  self- preparation  —  and  consequently  feel 
your  inability  even  to  interest  your  pupils,  much 
less  persons  of  cultivated  tastes.    I  have  known 
of  teachers  spending  hours  in  the  preparation 
of  lessons  in  the  First  and  Second  Readers  — 
without  considering  it  any  humiliation  —  and  I 
have  observed  that  the  proficiency  of  their  classes 
amply  repaid  them  for  their  trouble.    It  is  in 
vain  that  children  are  told  to  give  the  rising  in- 
flection here  and  the  falling  there ;  to  emphasiie 
thia  word  or  that  one ;  to  resd  this  portion  slow- 
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\j  and  that  with  ■nimation,  unless  the  teacher  is 
prepared  to  gire  the  example. 

It  U  steady,  persevering  effort  that  insures 
success.  Lead  your  pupils  on  step  by  step, 
patiently  awaiting  the  natural  derelopment  of 
mind,  but  always  endeavoring  to  make  every- 
thing so  plain  and  simple,  that  the  naturally  rug- 
ged pathway  may  be  the  more  easily  travelled. 
Let  forbearance,  patience  and  perseverance  be 
resolved  upon  every  morning,  and  the  harvest 
of  good  that  will  follow  will  amply  repay  you. 


For  the  Sehoolmaster. 
A  Chapter  from  Bichter. 

[Wx  would  like  to  introduce  the  readers  of 
Thb  Schoolica8Tb&  to  a  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  Richter*s  Levana  than  will  be  pos- 
uble  by  now  and  then  translating  a  passage. 
With  unimportant  exceptions,  his  entire  works 
Btill  remain  sealed  in  their  native  German  ; 
doubly  sealed,  besides,  in  the  intricacies  ot  a 
style,  which  constantly  leads  the  amateur  trans- 
lator into  mazes  of  rhetorical  figures  and  strange 
oddities  of  speech,  for  the  clear  rendering  of 
which,  the  resources  of  the  English  dictionary 
are  utterly  inadequate.  But  it  is  purest  gold 
that  is  obtained  by  diligent  mining  in  Richter  : 
and  no  earnest  student  of  the  German  can  af- 
ford  to  leave  this  vein  unexplored.  One  must 
study  the  descriptive  sketches  in  which  Carlyle 
tad  DeQulncey  portray  this  wonderful  man  to 
£aglish  readers.  He  combines  the  qualities, 
tttoally  thought  the  very  opposites  of  each  oth- 
er, of  philosophical  depth  and  sparkling  hu- 
mor. I  have  never  found  such  intense  sympa- 
thy with  everything  human,  as  in  the  pages  of 
Hiehter.  His  books  always  leave  the  remarka- 
ble impression  that  they  are  the  natural  utter- 
ttces  of  the  author,  and  reveal  a  soul  which 
loTe,  simplicity,  wisdom  and  g-  nius  qualify  for 
the  high  office  of  teacher  of  men.  While  in  the 
ooTeU,  which  form  the  most  considerable  part 
of  his  works,  Bichter  writes  for  all  persons  of 
liberal  culture,  in  the  **  Levana,  or  Doctrine  of 
^ineaHoHt*'  he  especially  addresses  parents  and 
educators,  or,  indeed,  all  who  have  deep  inter- 
Mt  in  the  welfare  of  children.  Since  we  have 
known  this  book,  we  have  regarded  it  as  the 
^  we  have  met  on  the  subject  of  education, 
^ding,  aa  it  does,  to  Buusseau's  contempt  of 
>^lsstic  pedantry.  —  which,  in  the  Emile,  only 
■QArla  and  oomplaina,  —  a  geniality,  a  glow  of 
friendliness,  and  a  sympathy,  which  enlist  the 
friUiit  oonfidenoe  in  the  author's  heart.  The 
^^'CVi&a  is  not  didactic.     Being  a  work  of  geni- 


us, its  influence  must  rather  be  of  a  magnetic 
nature.  So  remote  is  its  spirit  from  that  which 
seems  to  prevail  among  our  teachers,  that  we 
doubt  whether  a  translation  of  the  book  would 
find  any  other  reception  than  the  standard  sneer 
with  which  the  cunning  heads  of  our  profession 
have  learned  to  condemn  whatever  seems  to 
them  unpractioaU 

The  chapter  on  Dancing  cannot,  of  course, 
fitly  represent  the  whole  of  so  good  a  book  ; 
but,  trivial  as  is  the  topic,  its  treatment  ia  ex- 
traordinary and  characteristic. — t.] 

ON  TEACHING    CHILDREN   TO   DANCE. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  children's  balls 
are  more  to  be  detested,  or  children's  dancing 
more  to  be  praised.  The  former, —  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dancing-mater, —  in  the  company  of 
spectators  or  of  fellow-dancers  —  in  the  hot  cli- 
mate of  the  ball-room,  and  among  its  hot  pro- 
ducts—  are,  at  best,  the  primary  lessons  and 
the  first  steps  in  the  dance  of  death.  The  dan' 
ces  of  children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  worthy 
of  all  commendation. 

As  the  first  language  long  precedes  grammar, 
so  should  dancing  long  precede,  and  prepare 
for,  the  art  of  dancing.  If  a  father  has  an  old 
piano-forte,  or  an  old  violin,  or  a  dute.  or  a 
good  voice  for  improvising,  he  ought  to  call  to- 
gether his  own  children  and  the  neighbors',  and 
let  them,  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  skip 
and  whirl  about  to  his  orchestra, —  in  pairs, — 
hand-in-hand  in  rows,  —  in  rings,  —  very  often 
alone, —  they  themselves  singing  the  while,  like 
self-operating  barrel-organs, — and  completely 
at  their  own  will.  In  the  child  joy  dances  still, 
while  in  the  man  it,  at  best,  smiles  or  weeps. 
The  mature  man  may,  in  the  dance,  express  on- 
ly the  beauty  of  the  art,  not  himself  and  his 
feeling.  Love  would  express  itself  too  rudely, 
and  joy  too  loud  and  boldly,  before  the  stem 
Nemesis.  In  the  child  body  and  soul  are  still 
living  through  their  honeymoon  in  harmony, 
and  the  rejoicing  body  still  leaps  after  the  hap- 
py soul:  ere  long  they  quit  each  other's  bed 
and  board,  and  at  iast  forsake  each  other  utter- 
ly. Later  still,  the  gentle  zephyr  of  content- 
ment no  longer  shows  itself  by  turning  the 
heavy  metal  vane. 

Children  are  Farrer's  watches,  which  always 
wind  themselves,  if  you  only  go  with  them.  As 
in  the  ancient  astronomy,  eleven  of  their  hea- 
vens are  in  motion,  and  only  one — that  of  sleep — 
is  fixed.  But  only  those  dances  which  require 
movements  in  curves  are  easy  enough  for  the 
child :  running  in  &  atmf^X'^^^  V^'Va  \n^  ^^- 
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ficult  till  he  hat  reached  the  period  of  youth. 
As  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  to  the  bodies  of 
children  belong  the  movement  of  the  apheret,  and 
their  music  withal ;  while  the  older  body,  like 
water,  takes  the  straight  course,  and  shall  inarch 
forward  like  a  soldier  to  an  assault.  To  explain 
more  clearly :  —  woman,  every  one  knows,  can- 
not run,  but  only  dance ;  and  any  woman  could 
more  easily  journey  over  a  monotonous  road, 
dancing,  thau  riding.  Now,  children  are  dimin- 
utive women,  at  least  boys  are,  although  girls 
are  often  only  diminutive  boys.  Among  all 
movements  dancing  is  the  easiest,  because  it  is 
the  most  limited  and  the  most  multifarious: 
hence  the  jubilee  is  represented,  not  by  a  run- 
ner, but  by  a  dancer:  hence  the  lazy  savage 
dances,  and  the  negro  slave,  weary  with  toil, 
dances,  in  order  to  excite  himself  by  means  of 
action  to  new  action  again :  hence  the  runner 
has  oftener  fallen  dead,  other  things  being  equal, 
than  the  dancer.  Hence  camels  and  armies  and 
oriental  laborers  perform  their  tasks  more  easily 
to  the  sound  of  music,  not  principally  because 
the  music  is  cheering,  —  for  this  effect  could  ea- 
sily be  produced  by  other  enjoyments, — but  be- 
cause the  music  sounds  even  the  straight  move- 
ment to  a  circular  dance  and  to  its  returning 
rhythm.  As  in  a  chain  of  argumentative  or  of 
historical  reasoning,  every  exertion  prepares  us 
for  a  severer  one,  while  the  zigzag  of  epigrams 
drives  us  every  minute  to  a  new  start,  and  leap, 
so,  physically,  the  case  is  the  same  in  running 
and  walking,  in  which,  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
no  effort  furnishes  the  motive  for  the  following 
one,  but  the  greatest  and  the  slightest  succeed 
each  other  at  random  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
dancing,  without  aim  and  compulsion,  repro- 
duces the  same  motion  out  of  itself,  and  makes 
not  the  continuance,  but  the  cessation,  difficult. 
Every  race  must  soon  end ;  but  not  so  with  the 
dance.  What  better  movement  could  there  be, 
therefore,  for  children's  exercise  than  this  con- 
stantly recurring  one,  especially  since  children 
are  still  more  excitable  and  more  easily  exhaust- 
ed than  women  ?  Running,  walking  on  stilts 
and  climbing  strengthen  and  harden  single  pow- 
ers and  muscles;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
dancing,  as  a  physical  poetry,  both  spares  and 
also  exercises  and  equalizes  all  the  muscles. 

Moreover,  music  imparts  to  body  and  soul 
the  metrical  order,  which  further  develops  what 
is  highest  in  our  nature,  and  disposes  pulse- 
beats,  steps  and  thoughts.  Music  is  the  metre 
of  this  poetical  motion,  an  invisible  dance,  as 
the  latter  is  a  dumb  muaie.    Finally,  it  also  be- ' 


longs  to  the  advantages  of  this  delight  of  thi 
eyes  and  heels,  that  children  by  no  stricter  can 
on  than  the  musical  one,  are  united  to  each  oth 
er  in  a  feast  of  rose-buds  without  the  thorns  o 
quarrel. 

In  short,  dancing  cannot  come  early  enongh 
**  but  the  dancing-master  will  more  easily  com* 
too  early  than  too  late."  The  latter  dans 
stands  in  the  first  edition.  More  correctly,  per 
haps,  I  ought  to  have  written  singing-master 
instead  of  dancing- master,  because  connoisseur 
declare  that  by  too  early  exercise  the  voice  ii 
spoiled.  The  first  edition  was  right,  only  in  s( 
far  as  it  recommended  that  those  children  thai 
have  been  educated  in  a  conceited  desire  U 
please,  should  be  withdrawn  from  dancing-m88< 
ter,  who  reduces  to  a  strict  system  of  rules  th( 
desire  to  please  by  means  of  the  bodily  graces 
On  the  other  hand,  the  second  edition  is  sk 
right  in  adding,  that  better- trained  children 
who,  as  late  as  their  eighth  or  ninth  year,  know 
instead  of  vanities,  only  the  law  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,  may  be  led  to  the  music  ol 
the  dancing- master's  fiddle,  and  in  obedience  tc 
his  rules, — compounded  of  trifies  though  theM 
be, — without  danger  to  their  higher  nature ;  and 
that  the  best  time  for  this  will  be  the  earliei 
years  when  they  learn  dancing  quite  as  mucli 
without  conceit  as  they  do  walking  and  reading 
To  such  children,  who  suffer  the  torture  that  is 
inflicted  on  goats, —  when  their  tendons  are  cni 
to  prevent  leaping,  —  the  duncing- lesson  ma} 
still  become  an  hour  of  freedom  and  play. 


From  the  Connecticui  Common  School  Journal. 
Beligious  Instruction. 

Much  has  been  said,  recently,  to  show  teach* 
erd  the  importance  of  moral  lessons  in  th( 
school-room,  —  and  almost  all,  doubtless,  ar 
convinced  of  their  excellence.  They  fumial 
an  opportunity  for  implanting  correct  mori 
sentiments  in  the  child's  soul,  and  at  the  sam 
time,  by  varying  the  ordinary  round  of  exei 
cises,  awaken  a  fresh  interest  in  his  school-lif 
Yet  still  the  Christian  teacher  sometimes  feels 
necessity  for  something  higher  and  beyond  evs 
this.  As  he  thinks  of  the  blessed  lessons  whic 
the  Qreat  Teacher,  Him  of  Nazareth,  taugh 
he  would  fain  follow  humbly  in  the  same  glor 
ous  pathway,  and  lead  his  pupils  to  the  san 
peaceful  home. 

But  how  to  impart  appropriate  religious  ii 
struction,  amid  the  hurrying  pressure  of  scho< 
duties,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide.  It  must  I 
skUlftiUy  done,  occupying  only  a  few  momeni 
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at  a  time,  or  it  will  weary  the  pupils,  and  fail 
oi  accomplishing  the  desired  end.  The  great 
Book  of  Nature  — 

"Earth  with  her  thousand  voicis  praising  God." — 

▼in  furnish  a  prolific  source  from  which  to  draw 
such  lessona.  It  is  true  that  some  eyes  never 
drink  in  the  raylshing  heauties  which  surround 
them,  and  some  souls  never  thrill  beneath  their 

power. 

"  The  rill  is  tuneless  to  his  ear,  who  feels 
No  harmony  within  ;  the  south  wind  steals 
As  silent  as  unseen  among  the  leaves  : 
Who  has  no  inward  beauty,  none  perceives, 
Though  all  around  is  beautiful.'* 

fiat  let  this  inward  sense  of  beauty  first  be  de- 
Tebped.  and  then  it  will  be  easy  to  point  up- 
ward to  the  Great  Author  of  so  much  loveli- 
neii.  This  sense  of  instruction  is  so  boundless, 
that  a  teacher  may  draw  from  it  lessons  appro- 
priate to  all  its  peculiar  surroundings.  When 
Qod  smiles  in  the  flowers  and  blesses  with  the 
genial  sunshine  and  refreshing  breeze,  we  may 
talk  pleasantly  of  his  goodness ;  when  He  frowns 
in  the  tempest  and  thunders  in  the  storm,  we 
may  apeak  of  His  wondrous  power ;  yea,  from 
ereiy  form  in  His  vast  gallery  of  wonders.  Na- 
ture, we  may  find  a  pleasant  pathway  up  to  its 
Maker. 

In  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  school- 
room, if  rightly  conducted,  there  is  much  re- 
ligious instruction.  They  should  not  be  long, 
cold  and  formal,  as  though  it  were  a  disagreea- 
ble duty  which  must  be  performed,  but  short, 
ferrent  and  overflowing  with  warmth.  Sup- 
pose it  is  a  cold  winter's  morning,  and  a  snow- 
itorm  rages  without,  let  these  beautiful  passa- 
ges from  the  147th  Psalm  be  read  : 

"  He  giveth  his  snow  like  wool :  he  scattereth 
his  hoar-frost  like  ashes. 

"  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  :  who  can 
itand  before  his  cold. 

"  He  sendeth  out  his  word,  and  melteth  them  : 
he  eauseth  his  wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters  flow," 

uid  then  let  a  few  earnest  words  be  spoken, 
ttd  the  school  led  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  a 
lUQple,  soul-felt  prayer  of  praise  for  mercies  re- 
^▼ed,  and  pleadings  for  needed  strength  and 
^ssmgs.  A  studied  formality  of  expression 
is  not  required,  but  instead  the  words  should 
come  welling  up  from  the  heart,  as  though  the 
«-?rciae  were  a  part  of  your  very  being.  Then 
*  ipirit  of  reverence  will  be  awakened  in  the 
pupils,  and  they,  with  you,  wiU  feel  the  pres- 
c&et  of  the  Inviaible  One.    The  angel  of  peace 


will  descend,  and  shed  his  benediction  through 
the  room.  Impressions  will  be  made  which  will 
never  fade.  Seed  will  be  sown  which  shall 
tiever  die.  In  coming  years  the  memory  of 
these  hallowed  morning  hours  may  return  to 
some  heart,  perchance  wandering  in  paths  of 
darkness,  and  lead  it  back  to  Qod. 

The  daily  deportment  of  a  teacher  will  be 
either  a  powerful  aid  or  a  great  hindrance  in 
the  work  of  imparting  religious  instruction.  -If 
he  is  careless,  impatient  and  f/etfUl,  his  teach- 
ings will  fall  almost  powerless.  But  if  his  bear- 
ing is  patient  and  gentle,  his  words  kind  and 
earnest,  and  his  religion  an  apparent  livinp  re- 
ality ^  even  his  very  presence  itself  will  be  a  po- 
tent lesson, —  and  from  it  will  daily  go  forth  a 
hundred  unconscious  but  blessed  influences. 

It  is  not  expected,  nor  would  it  be  proper, 
that  much  time  should  be  taken  up  by  special 
religious  instruction  in  our  common  schools. 
Long,  sermon- like  remarks  would  only  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  whole  subject  an  unpleas- 
ant and  gloomy  one  to  pupils.  Neither  should 
sectarian  views  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  The 
skillful  teacher,  who  is  possessed  of  the  blessed 
spirit  of  his  Master,  will  seek  to  throw  in  a 
word  here,  and  a  thought  there ;  to  gather  from 
the  trivial  incidents  of  the  day  some  useful  les- 
son ;  to  seize  on  some  passing  event  to  illustrate 
a  needed  truth.  He  will  strive  to  win  and  lead, 
rather  than  terrify  and  drive,  his  pupils  into  the 
path  of  peace.  In  short,  his  religious  lessons 
will  not  be  kept  tied  up  in  a  napkin,  to  be  only 
occasionally  undone  in  some  very  prosy  remarks; 
but  they  will  gush  up  warm  and  earnest  from 
his  soul,  and  fall,  drop  by  drop,  upon  the  ten- 
der places  of  the  child's  heait.  Certainly  in 
this  delicate,  yet  important  work,  we  need  to  be 
**  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.*' 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
In  Manaaaaa. 


We  tried  it  once  :  'twas  'neath  a  July  sun 
As  onward  through  the  stifling  summer-hest 
We  marched  with  glistening  eyes  and  willing  feet 
That  dim  and  weary  were  ere  day  was  done. 

Ah,  many  a  proud  eye  sank  in  darkness  then. 
And  many  a  foot  its  last  step  took  that  day, 
As  roar  of  cannon  in  that  dreadful  fray 
Swept  to  eternity  our  gallant  men. 

Now,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  blushing  spring. 
We  tread  again  the  path  we  trod  before. 
The  whistling  bullet  greets  our  ears  no  more : 
O'er  comrades'  graves  th«  flow«ta  vt«  W^aanai^%^ 
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And  we  have  gained  it,  then ;  without  a  fight  ? 
Ah,  yes !    In  truth,  it  chills  the  blood  to  see 
Our  brothers  falling,  dying  hopelessly, 
E'en  though  the  cause  be  Freedom  and  the  Right; 

But  yet,  'twould  seem  a  fitting  thing,  could  we 
Have  struck  the  rebel  lion  in  his  den. 
And,  o'er  the  tombstones  of  our  fallen  men 
Strewed  thick  with  traitors,  shouted  Victory  ! 

The  path  is  open.    Loving  feet  may  come 
To  place  affection's  wreaths  above>the  dead. 
Or  bear  them  from  their  lowly,  honored  bed 
To  sleep  in  peace  beneath  the  trees  of  home. 

H.    G.   A. 

Smithjleld,  March  17th,  1862. 


From  the  Illinois  Teaeher. 
Stmshine  in  a  Bottle. 


AifOMo  the  extrayagances  of  expression  to  be 
heard,  one  hears  occasionally  of  the  impossibili- 
ty of  bottling  sunshine.    It  is  not  an  impossi- 
bility,  howerer.    The  lamps  which  give  us  light 
at  night  would  lose  their  brilliancy,  or  rather 
would  haye  none  to  lose,  except  for  the  bottled 
Munthine.    ThiB  paper  would  hardly  have  been 
prepared  except  for  the  aid  of  the  same  bottled 
sunshine.     Within  a  few  years  practical  chem- 
istry has  brought  many  facts  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  multitude  which  before  were  only 
known  to  the  adept  in  his  laboratory.     Aoiong 
these  is  the  fact  that  our  artificial  lights,  with 
which  we  imitate  the  sun,  are  really  dependent 
on  the  same  for  their  power,  and  are  but  faint 
rejections  of  the  bright  beams  that  dazzle  our 
eyes  at  noonday.     So  far  as  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  concerned,  although  the  internal  fires 
modify  the  temperature,  we  may  consider  all 
heat  and  light  as  proceeding  from  the  sun,  and 
all  life  directly  dependent  on  it.    Thus  we  shall 
find  the  great  kingdoms  possessing  vitality,  viz., 
the  animal  and  vegetable,  directly  dependent  on 
the  favor  of  the  sun.    Animals  depend  on  vege- 
tables.   Some,  to  be  sure,  eat  flesh,  but  the  fiesh 
they  eat  is  ultimately  supplied  from  vegetable 
Boiirces.     The  animal  needs  to  enjoy  sunshine 
to  be  healthy,  or  even  to  live  any  length  of  time. 
Some  try  to  lire  in  the  dark,  or  to  endure  the 
semi-darkness  of  polar  winters;   but  debility 
and  the  dissolvini^  scurvy  give  warning  shortly 
of  approaching  dissolution.     Even  could  ani- 
mals live  wholly  in  the  dark,  as  some  may  be 
supposed  to  do,  they  are  not  independent  of  the 
sun.    The  great  vegetable  kingdom  needs  heat 
for  germination,  and  light  and  heat  for  develop- 
ing growth.    No  careful  girl  puts  her  beautiful 
flower-bed  close  by  the  north  side  of  a  build- 
ing ;  the  could  not  if  she  would.    The  weiik 


white  potato-tprout  of  the  cellar  ia  familiar  to 
every  body  who  knows  the  green  Tigor  of  ths 
same  when  supplied  with  light  and  heat.  The 
great  tree  of  the  forest  reaches  high  after  sun- 
light and  heat,  while  the  plants  that  are  outtop- 
ped  are  rendered  feebler  or  altogether  extermi- 
nated. The  warmth  of  the  sun  is  eagerly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  growing  plant  and  transformed 
into  fibre  and  tissue.  Those  regions  of  the 
earth  that  are  deprived  of  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  sun's  light  and  heat  are  at  the  extreme, 
mere  wastes  of  iee  and  snow  ;  and  we  pssi 
through  the  development  of  vegetation  as  we 
pass  through  the  increasing  stages  of  light  and 
heat,  till  vegetable  giants  and  mammoths  are 
reached  in  equatorial  regions.  Our  com  is  a 
greedy  absorber  of  sunshine.  It  changes  it  in- 
to ih-i  material  from  which  chemical  analyni 
will  bring  oil,  or  which  the  farmer'*  live  chemi- 
cal workers  will  change  into  lard  and  tallow. 
Nature  has  a  longer  process,  which  is  not  lea 
sure,  only  less  speedy,  than  the  transformation 
of  sunshine  through  the  com  and  ox  and  esn- 
dle  to  the  artiflcial  light.  Whence  comes  kero- 
sene ?  Whence  comes  the  heat  for  our  machmt 
shops  and  manufactories  ?  Long  ages  ago  the 
sun  poured  his  rays  freely  upon  a  world  grown 
over  with  a  rank  vegetation,  upon  which  mi- 
nuds  had  made  httle  inroad.  Huge  masses  of 
vegetable  matter  were  by  some  means — great 
convulsions  and  upheavals,  doubtless  —  buried 
together.  By  heat  from  the  earth,  which  ratbtf 
lessened  than  increased  the  amount  of  heatiaf 
material  in  these  masses,  and  by  pressure,  theee 
great  vegetable  graves  became  our  coal-beds,  to 
which  a  resurrection  is  coming  in  these  lattff 
days.  The  vegetable  origin  of  coal  is  plainly 
written  on  nearly  every  load  that  comes  to  our 
doors.  The  impressions  of  leaves,  or  the  grtia 
of  wood,  which  has  changed  its  appearance  bit 
retained  its  heating  properties,  can  plainly  be 
seen.  We  put  this  coal  into  our  stovte  and  re- 
produce in  some  sort  the  heat  and  light  which 
the  plants  of  former  ages  absorbed,  and  whiek 
has  been  stored  away  for  us,  no  man  knows  how 
long.  Or  we  place  this  coal  in  a  chemist's  hand. 
He  produces  a  gas  to  light  the  cities,  coal-tar  to 
use  in  roofing,  and  still  has  heat  left  in  the  coke. 
Or  he  takes  another  process,  and  coal-oil  is  firee- 
ly  produced.  This  from  some  varieties,  and  sf- 
ter  certain  refining  processes,  is  the  pure,  un- 
adulterated kerosene  —  battled  nmehine. 

A  very  curious  matter  is  the  preservation  of 
the  brilliancy  of  sunlight  in  this  very  same  blaek 
QOfdandiUoU.    AUmrefSunilimrwithth^lffighl- 
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coloTBd  ribbon],  diS^ient  ihades  of  which  have 
tiMii  fwbiODSble  for  two  or  three  years,  under 
tilt  nsmea  of  3oIferino  and  Magenta.  The  color 
o[  which  tboH-  diSerent  nhade*  are  produced 
eilltd  marert,  and  u  extracted  from  coal,  and 
TfTj  co*tlj.  A  Tcry  imatt  quantity  of  marc 
Kmi  to  gire  the  reqaired  tinge  to  large  quai 
lilitt  of  material  deaigned  for  coloring.  The 
Unible  battlaa  of  Solferino  and  Magenta,  which 
Bxt  Ki  manT  tens  of  thoutands  their  lirea,  haTe 
that  memoml  of  blood  and  carnage  in  the  color 
vhkh  the  "  dirty  coal,"  ao  called,  has  jieldfd 
■pu  add  to  [he  chaima  of  woman  within  thrt^E 
}(tn.  What  a  history  (hould  we  get  from  a 
Imp  of  coal,  if  it  could  talk  ao  thatwecoul.i 
udentand  it, about  ita  own  ehangea  from  the  da> 
it  wu  ID  ETowing  planta  till  we  take  it  trom  oui 
itima!  Every  lump  of  tallow,  elery  pound  ol 
Ind,  arery  oance  of  turpentine  and  rt*inou« 
|UD,  erary  pint  of  liuseed-oil  or  whale-oil  m 
tMl-iuI  ii  bat  a  form  of  condenaed  aanihitio. 
oaly  bottled. 


A  jronnK  child  ia  playing  with  it*  motheTn— 
what  delight  it  experiencea.  Note  ita  quick 
tvrmoliona  in  ita  play,  lu  aparkliog  eyen 
(Wntarof  ita  cheeks;  hear  ita  Isnghter  and  iu 
MntBi  ot  joy.  Or,  again,  the  mother  ii  at 
vffc in  the  aitting<room ;  herchild  [■  busy  witli 
in  playthinga  ;  now  and  then  it  runs  to  her  foi 
b^  or  ttvpa  in  its  play  for  a  smile  or  a  look. 
BinmluDg  now  ealla  her  frani  the  room.  You 
*Mld  hardly  aay  that  the  child  had  been  harm  - 
tdcfiajuredin  anyreapect;  had  been  deprived 
efnything;  yet  ita  joyoutneia  is  gone ;  ittooki 
iritnd,  miiaea  ita  mother  and  aoba  for  her  re- 
tm. 

Ostdde  there  its  older  brother*  are  coaating 
■ill)  their  matea  ;  all  is  rapid  motion  i  the  boy - 
utM happy  aa  can  be.  ArideCrain  swift  loco- 
■Mbo,  it  would  b«  haid  to  say  what  plea»c» 
<lw  io  much,  except  the  presence,  the  sooietr 
■'thcii  young  IHendi.  There  go  some  glilir 
^Meftom  school,  not  aingly,  but  in  little  com- 
fiM;  and  here  come  aome  manly  boya,  in  bh» 
^  tkree  or  (bar,  while  yonder  the  m^  i.ti. 
■toding  in  gronpa  at  the  comets  of  the  atrefil^ 
ttia  front  of  th*  sfaopa,  and  the  ladieaaremak- 
U(  calla,  or.  If  boay,  have  met  at  a  knitting-bee 
a  iswiDg-aodety.  In  city  and  in  countij, 
people  of  allagea,  allcUaaea,  all  aorta  and  kindii 
*ntoba  tMn,  drawn  together  by  the  lore  of 


But  to  return  to  the  mother  and  her  child. 
Let  a  neighbor  call  in  with  her  little  boy  jaunti- 
ly decked  out,  and  to  which  of  the  collera  will 
the  child  give  tba  most  of  its  attention  ?    You 

ly  think  the  Isdy  the  more  etriking  object,  the 

ne  conepieuous  figure,  hut  the  child's  eyea 
are  riTeted  on  the  little  boy.  and  almoat  before 
the  parent*  have  exchanged  ealutations,  the 
children  hare  commenced  an  acquaintance.  At 
Brat,  there  ia  a  little  ahyneis,  a  long  gaie,  then 

timid  advance,  and  already  they  are  engaged 
I  some  play.  Is  it  not  strange  how  quickly 
the  little  ones  can  tell  which  ia  the  right  play- 
mate for  them  ?  But  you  see  the  same  principle 
of  selection  at  work  in  those  groups  passing  in 
the  street.  Kauneia  may  make  the  banker  apeak 
to  the  cartman,  the  proteisor  to  the  countryman  ; 
a  boy  in  the  first  class  may,  at  times,  be  seen 
walking  with  one  in  the  fifth,  a  young  lady  of 
sixteen  with  a  girl  of  tax ;  but  love  of  society 
moat  naturally  draws  together  those  who  are 
eqnala,  or  thoae  who  forget  the  minor  differen- 
eet  of  fortune  and  of  culture  in  the  attractiona 
of  a  common  humanity.  The  two  babes,  equal 
and  yet  different,  give  us  the  key  to  all  harmo- 
nious society,  the  leas  being  ever  an  image  of 
the  greater;  the  chief  mysteries  of  the  mighty 
oak  can  be  aeen  In  the  seedlmg ;  the  ocean  can 
be  studied  in  a  quart  of  salt  water,  and  the  phy- 
sics of  a  globe  within  the  walls  of  a  garden. 
All  besides  is  but  play  upon  greater  and  less. 
Peers  then  alone  are  naturally  drawn  together 
by  the  love  of  aociety. 

What  difierencea  among  theae  equala  are  most 
conducive  to  lasting  friendship  is  a  tempting  top- 
but  somewhat  foreign  to  our  purpose.    Dis- 

litions  and  tastes  that  are  the  complements  of 
each  other,  rather  than  identical,  by  proriding 
rariety  and  relaxation  for  each  other,  seem  to 
mutually  charm,  provided  that  they  possess  a 
mon  basis  of  virtue.  For,  in  disposition 
acquirements  a*  in  occupation  and  lot  in 
we  are  apt  to  admire  what  we  have  not 
rather  than  what  we  have. 

Se  natural  to  man  ia  the  state  of  sociuty,  that 
like  thoee  of  air  and  sunshine,  we  well  appre- 
^ts  blessinga  only  when  deprived  of  them. 
To  the  ice-bound  voyager  in  northern  seas  the 
long  deprivation  of  light  is  dreadful,  its  return 
welcome  and  cheering.  Captiveaand  stiip^ 
wreaked  marmers  can  best  priie  the  blessings  of 
lociety,  for  they  have  enduted  the  agonies  of 
sontinued  solitude. 

That  the  deprivation  of  society  u  v^^^>  <^~ 
eeedlnglr  to,  in  ttw  KUdxoMiifsa.  tA  mu^^^,  «axi. 
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be  leen  in  its  being  assigned  as  the  punishment 
of  the  worst  of  criminals. 

I  once  visited  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  in 
Philadelphia,  the  chief  punishment  of  whose 
inmates  is  solitary  confinement.  There  is  a  yard 
about  the  buildings  enclosed  by  a  high  stone 
walL  The  rooms  within  for  the  inmates  are 
large  and  spacious,  well  arranged  and  ventilat- 
ed. I  went  into  one  of  the  rooms ;  it  had  been 
occupied  by  the  same  person  for  many  years. 
It  was  large  enough  for  comfort,  had  a  neat  bed 
with  a  white  b€:d-spread  upon  it,  a  wash-stand, 
bureau,  books  from  the  library  and  many  little 
articles  of  comfort.  The  occupant  had  employ- 
ed some  of  his  leisure  hours  in  ornamenting 
with  fanciful  arabesque  figures  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  his  room,  which  gave  to  the  whole 
apartment  a  semi-artistic  air.  Through  a  door, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  he  could  enter  a 
little  yard,  for  air,  exercise  and  recreation. 

Having  examined  the  rooms  and  the  main 
building  sufficiently,  we  visited  the  spacious 
laundry  and  the  capacious  kitchen.  The  clothes 
were  well  washed  and  ironed,  and  there  was  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food,  seemingly  of  very  good 
quality.  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some 
servants  to  carry  to  the  boarders  their  food,  and 
wait  upon  them  somewhat.  What  are  these  men 
here  for  ?  They  are  convicts ;  they  have  com- 
mitted the  most  dreadful  crimes.  But  where  is 
the  punishment?  I  see  no  physical  pain,  no 
torn  muscles,  no  racked  and  quivering  limbs ; 
on  the  contrary,  freedom  from  pain,  nay,  from 
that  care  and  anxiety  common  to  men.  What 
more  has  heart  to  wish  than  these  robbers  and 
murderers  find  here }  Would  you  not  like  to 
have  good  food,  good  clothing  and  shelter  in- 
sured to  you  for  the  next  ten  years,  so  that  you 
need  feel  no  care  concerning  them  ?  How  trou- 
ble and  anxiety  would  roll  off  from  us ;  what 
lu«ciou8,  joyous  days  would  we  pass.  But  this 
only  on  condition  that  we  speak  to  no  one  for 
ten  years ;  that  we  leave  not  that  room ;  we  are 
to  be  deprived  of  society  only.  Shall  we  wel- 
come life,  in  here,  on  such  conditions  ?  There 
was  not  probably  a  man  in  all  that  large  Peni- 
tentiary who  would  not  have  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  live  the  life  of  the  pooredt  beggar  in 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

In  Silvio  Pellico's  **  My  Imprisonment,"  are 
detailed  the  sufferings  of  a  delicate  yet  sublime 
spirit,  while  bearing  up,  uncheered  by  a  single 
ray  of  sympathy  from  without,  against  the  ag- 
gregated misfortunes  of  imprisonment,  sickness 


more  touching,  is  even  painful,  when  we  dis- 
cover that  the  sharp  censorship  of  Austrian  ty- 
ranny had  erased  from  it  every  exclamation, 
however  slight,  against  the  inhumanity  of  hii 
persecutors,  that  had  escaped  the  patient  suffer- 
er. Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
sudden  oscillations  of  feeling  in  this  Italian  pa- 
triot, from  deepest  despondency  to  exubersnt 
joy,  as  he  caught  at  times  the  voices  of  im- 
prisoned friends,  or  the  revulsion,  as,  in  the 
dreary  days  that  succeeded,  he  heard  them  no 
more.  Fellico's  story,  with  its  subdued  tinti, 
toned  down,  till  the  glow  of  human  pasnon 
seems  alien  to  it,  and  with  its  dark  back  ground 
of  privation  and  mental  agony,  is  left  us,  in 
uncomplaining  yet  most  eloquent  witness  againit 
the  odious  house  of  Hapsburg.    - 

Writers  of  fiction  have  taken  advantage  of 
our  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  enforced 
solitude,  to  interest  us  in  the  heroes  of  their 
stories,  and  here  is  one  source  of  the  unlvemi 
admiration  for  Picciola  and  for  Robinson  Croiec. 


Man  is  then,  by  nature,  endowed  with  a  lore 
for  society,  the  gratification  of  which  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  him,  its  denial  a  source  of  pain. 
He  is,  moreover,  at  birth,  ushered  into  a  scene, 
the  home,  name  synonymous  with  English  dti- 
lization,  where  its  first  faint  dawnings  are  watch- 
ed and  welcomed.    The  implanted  principle  end 
the  scene  of  our  introduction  into  the  world, 
show  plainly  that,  whether  we  live  as  hermiti 
or  as  citizens,  nature  formed  us  for  sodetj* 
This  society  is  at  first  confined  to  the  home;  it 
then  enlarges,  embracing  successively,  reladoni 
and  friends,  the  town,  the  State,  our  countrjr 
and,  it  may  be,  the  world.    I  have  said  that 
peers,  and  next  those  who  may  consider  them- 
selves as  such,  are  most  naturally  drawn  togeth- 
er, by  the  love  of  society.     In  a  large  familjr 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  age,  attainments,  ca- 
pacity and  disposition,  yet  what  union  and  con- 
cord, for  all  are  alike  important.    But  let  one 
member  be  supposed  to  have  rights,  privilegef* 
which  the  others  have  not,  or  to  which,  in  timet 
by  dUigence,  age  or  experience,  they  may  not 
attain,  their  union  is  at  once  broken,  their  bs'* 
mony  fled ;  suspicions  and  rivalries,  if  not  fierce 
contentions  follow.    So  it  will  be  in  any  other 
society.    How  troublesome  to  the  teacher  and 
disastrous  to  the  school  are  cliques  among  the 
scholars,  founded  on  social  differences,  infJerior* 
ity  or  superiority.    The  rivalries  between  child' 
ren  from  different  parts  of  the  same  district,  <^ 
in  different  districts,  the  feuds  between  darn  is 


and  eolitade.    The  whole oaxzatiTe  beeooiee  thei9«oUind  and  Ireland,  Mise  in  part  from  losit 
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direct  or  indirect  denial  of  this  claim  to  equality. 
The  CiTil  War  of  oldeu  time  in  Italy ;  the  French 
Rerolution ;  the  wars  between  the  Cavaliers  and 
the  Ronndheads,  and  the  present  civil  war  in 
our  own  country,  arise  in  part  from  this,  that 
communities  whose  members  do  not  consider 
themselves  as  peers,  who  cannot  be  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  love  of  society,  and  who  natural- 
ly soon  suppose  that  their  interests  are  hostile, 
an  living  within  the  same  geographical  limits. 
Wars  are  soon  caused  by  the  conflicting  ideas ; 
«id  it  is  always  ideas  that  sharpen  and  thrust 
the  coarse  materials  of  swords  and  bayonets. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  question, 
to  be  considered  by  the  founder  of  a  religion  or 
of  a  state,  a  religion  or  a  state  designed  to  make 
i  world  or  a  nation  live  in  perfect  and  lasting 
concord ;  what  principle,  by  its  operation,  will 
allow  the  love  of  society  to  permeate  all  por- 
tions of  a  community,  a  state  or  a  world,  bind- 
ing all  its  members  together  in  one  concordant 
whole }  The  principle  is,  that  amid  the  endless 
Tariety  of  individual  character  perfect  equality 
in  rights  and  privileges  should  reign.  Rightly, 
then,  has  the  rule,  enunciated  by  the  founder  of 
Chriitianityy  **  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  yoa,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise,"  been  styl- 
ed, by  preachers  and  theologians,  the  «  Gold- 
en Kale/'  for  it  presupposes  and  promotes  equal- 
ity; and  those  of  our  fathers,  who  in  their  De- 
claration, asserted  that  "All  men  are  created 
equal,"  gave  utterance  to  a  truth  of  far  more 
Koportance  for  a  community  to  learn  by  heart, 
to  bve  and  live  up  to,  than  all  the  constitu- 

tbni  that  have  been,  or  ever  will  be  framed 
by  men.     It  is  the  trunk,  filled  with  vital  sap, 

which,  through  the  ages,  shall  produce  and  shed, 
u  though  leaves,  constitutions  for  free  and  in- 
dependent states ;  they  shall  fade  with  the  years, 
itnerer. 

Bat  when  man  is  so  situated  that  the  society 
e(  hii  kind  is  denied  him,  he  makes  for  himself 
eompanions  of  animals,  the  birds,  mice,  rats, 
eiders,  or  even  of  inanimate  nature,  the  plants 
tad  flowers.  In  their  real  or  fancied  joys  he 
ptftidpates ;  sympathy,  seems  given  and  receiv- 
ed. 

This  interest  in  each  others'  society  can  be 
Hen  among  animals  also.  A  horse  is  jogging 
i^ly  along  the  road,  scarcely  heeding  the 
^oiea  or  the  whip  of  the  driver.  I^et  him  catch 
iight  of  another  horse  and  chaise  far  ahead  of 
^t  and  he  quickens  his  pace,  and  on  catching 
l^trid^Us  feUow-traveller,  goes  now  swiftly 
^tm  dimtj,  to  keep  pace  with  him.    Here  no 


instincts  productive  of  utility  draw  the  animals 
together,  as  in  the  case  of  ants  and  bees. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  what  keeps  these  flocks 
of  snow-birds  together,  that  are  hopping,  twit- 
tering and  fluttering  over  the  bleak  fields  ?  Or 
why  pigeons  congregate  in  such  vast  numbers, 
whereby  the  chances  of  their  own  destruction 
are  largely  increased?  Why  do  these  ducks 
feed  together  in  the  open  bay,  or  those  wild 
geese  return  to  the  colder  north  in  flocks  i  It 
hardly  seems  mere  fancy  to  suppose  that  even 
clustering  pines  and  birches,  the  golden  cowslip 
and  the  blue  hepatlca  partake  of  the  rich  charm 
of  society  and  thrive  the  more  luxuriantly  there- 
for. 

When  an  animal  b  deprived  of  the  society  of 
its  kind,  like  man,  it  often  consoles  itself  with 
the  society  of  another  species.  Thus,  in  New 
England,  a  petted  sheep,  called  a  cosset,  and 
brought  up  with  the  cows,  seems  to  forget  its 
natural  instincts  of  society,  and,  in  preference, 
herds  with  the  cattle. 

Society  is  pleasing  to  man,  its  absence  pain- 
ful, and,  we  may  add,  demoralizing  also.  A 
desire  for  long-continued  solitude,  or  an  aver- 
sion to  society,  is  unnatural,  morbid ;  it  is  ei- 
ther a  result  or  a  cause,  a  token  of  existing  or  a 
sign  of  future  evil,  in  the  individual  or  in  socie- 
ty. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era,  the  preva- 
lence of  long-continued  and  bloody  wars  induc- 
ed many,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  com- 
motions of  their  times,  to  seek  a  refuge  from 
violence  and  leisure  for  a  life  of  meditation  and 
prayer,  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  What 
the  pioneers  in  this  movement  did  from  pious 
motives,  others  did  from  force  of  example  and 
custom,  but  the  fervid  spirit  of  the  earlier  ana- 
chorots  had  died  out,  and  there  was  not  enough 
religious  principle  left  with  the  others  to  strive 
successfully  against  the  inevitable  evils  of  soli- 
tude. Deprived  of  human  sympathy  and  the  re- 
straining influences  of  society,  there  soon  follow- 
ed filth  and  squalor,  want  and  suffering,distorted 
views  of  their  relations  to  their  fellow-men,  and 
of  the  life  that  is  pleasing  to  God.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Half  the  natural  desires  and 
aflections  were  killed  out ;  they  withered  and 
shrivelled  through  lack  of  nourishment.  How, 
in  continuous  solitude,  can  stirring  emulation, 
the  love  of  power,  the  desire  of  knowledge  or  of 
society  be  developed?  How  can  the  heart's 
warm  aflections  be  kept  alive  among  men  who 
had  abandoned  home,  society  and  counfcn|  \ 
What  had  they  to  tcni  to,  i^\a:^  \a  ^<^  Vst « 
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that  might  turn  their  thoughts  away  from  one 
long  introspection  of  themselves  ?  The  sects  of 
anachorets  were,  in  the  beginning,  a  token  of 
present  evU  in  the  world  that  thej  had  quitted ; 
they  soon  became  a  nuisance  in  themselves 

Politics  are  said  to  be  so  demoralizing,  so 
contaminating,  that  many  honorable  men,  from 
high  motives,  have  resolved  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  thom.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
in  some  of  our  large  cities  the  control  of  all  of- 
fices of  trust,  all  expenditures  and  taxes  all 
great  public  measures,  has  passed  entirely  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  worst  demagogues  and 
ruffians.  In  San  Francisco  a  few  years  ago, 
so  apparent  to  all  good  citizens  were  the  evils 
of  this  let-alono  policy,  so  flagrant  the  viola- 
tions of  trust  and  of  justice,  and  so  difficult 
was  it  to  restore  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  law-abiding  citizens,  that  a  means  really  re- 
volutionary in  itself,  but  one,  I  think,  justified 
by  the  motive  and  the  result,  was  resorted  to, 
and  safety  for  life  and  property  was  obtained 
through  the  action  of  that  tribunal,  unknown 
to  our  laws,  the  irresponsible  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. It  will  not  do  to  try  to  escape  the  evils 
of  society  by  running  away  to  caves  and  deserts ; 
neither  to  live  within  a  society  and  ignore  its 
evils  and  its  tendencies.  How  vast  the  field  of 
duties  and  obligations  this  imposes  upon  us, 
what  things  there  are  in  the  community  that  we 
still  persist  in  not  seeing,  what  are  the  tenden- 
cies of  this  country,  as  a  community,  I  cannot 
even  touch  upon. 

Caspar  Hauser  is  one  of  the  saddest  instances 
that  I  know  of,  of  the  evils  incident  to  a  priva- 
tion of  society  even  from  earliest  infancy.  That 
there  was  in  him,  when  first  he  was  known  to 
mankind,  no  noble  trait  of  character,  no  beauty 
of  form  or  of  expression, that  intellect  was  nearly 
gone,  and  hardly  a  glimmering  of  a  soul  was  loft, 
pains  a  sensitive  mind  fifr  more  than  Pellico's  sto- 
ry ;  his  soul  came  out  of  its  conflic  sorely  tried 
and  worn,  but  angelic  in  its  beauty ;  this  was  a 
mere  wreck  of  humanity,  so  deformed  and  scar- 
red, as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable  Irom  a 

brute. 
This  tendency  to  deteriorate  has  often  been 

seen  in  nuneries  and  in  monasteries,  where  one 

sex  leaves  the  society  of  another.     It  would 

seem  that  God  has  formed  us  to  live  together, 

male  and  female,  old  men  and  babes,  the  strong 

and  the  weak,  the  merry  and  the  sad,  and  that 

any  departure  from  this  organic  form  of  society 

entails  its  own  evils,  some  of  which  we  at  this 

day  experience.  x. 

[to  bb  covtxmubd,] 


Manufaoture  of  Postace  Stamps. 

The  New  York  Tribune  describes  the  procesi 
by  which  postage  stamps  are  manufactured  si 
follows : 

'*  The  designs  for  the  stamps  are  first  engnv 
ed  on  dies,  taken  up  on  rolls  and  then  transfer 
red  to  a  large  steel-plate  by  the  process  of  mnl 
tiplication,  the  hardened  roll  being  applied  sue 
cessively  to  every  portion  of  the  surface,  noti 
the  dies  of  two  hundred  stamps  are  made.  Th< 
plate  being  now  hardened  goes  to  the  printing 
room.    The  process  of  printing  Is  very  simple 
the  plate  being  inked,  then  laid  in  the  press,  thi 
moistened  sheet  placed  on  it,  the  roll  psssec 
once  over  it,  and  two  hundred  postage  stsmpi 
are  printed  at  one  ope^tion.    A  weak  oil  i! 
used,  so  that  the  stamp  may  not  be  satursted, 
as  the  paper  is  not  so  highly  sized  as  that  nied 
for  bank-notes.    Carmine  gives  the  red  color  to 
the  three-cent  stamp,  pale  ultra-marine  the  bIo€ 
to  the  penny  stamp,  chrome  green  the  tint  to 
the  ten-cent  stamp,  while  the  five-cent  denomi* 
nation  is  printed  in  brown,  the  twelve- cent  id 
black,  and  twenty-four-cent  in  purple,  thirtj- 
cent  in  orange,  and  the  ninety-cent  in  intenu 
ultra-marine.      From  the  press  the  sheets  ol 
stamps  go  to  the  drying-room,  where  they  sr( 
piled  in  canvas  covered  frames,  or  racks,  so  sr- 
ranged  that  each  day's  work,  and  even  eacl 
man's  task  is  kept  by  itself.     They  go  next  t( 
be  gummed,  labor  which  is  entirely  performer 
by  girls.    The  sheets  are  laid  in  piles,  face  down 
each  girl  has  a  copper  basin  of  gum  and  a  soH 
flat  brush,  with  which  she  finishes  a  sheet  wit 
a  few  strokes.     Each  girl  gums  one  thousan 
sheets  or  two  hundred  thousand  stamps  in 
day.    The  gum  used  for  this  purpose  is  prepare 
by  one  man  only,  who  keeps  the  formula  of  ii 
manufacture  a  profound  secret.    The  gumme 
sheets  are  placed  in  racks  similar  to  those  use 
in  the  diying-room,  and  piled  up  in  the  rooK 
for  half  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half,  as  the  at 
mosphere  may  be  more  or  less  dry,  and  whei 
thoroughly  dried  are  laid  between  pasteboan 
leaves  and  subjected  to  powerful  pressure.   Th 
sheets  are  now  cut  in  halves  so  as  to  leave  on 
hundred  on  a  sheet,  and  are  then  taken  to  an 
other  room,  where  the  holes  between  the  stamp 
are  perforated  by  machinery.    This  operation  i 
performed  by  passing  the  sheets,  first  in  one  di 
rection  and  then  across,  between  an  upper  bdc 
lower  set  of  narrow  brass  cylinders  on  shafts 
the  upper  set  being  furnished  with  small  steei 
punches,  and  the  other  perforated  with  holes  oi 
diM  to  correspond.    The  operation  ia  initaBti- 
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neous,  the  whole  elcTen  rows  of  holes  being 
punched  at  once.  The  cylinders  are  adjustable 
on  their  shafts,  so  that  stamps  of  any  size  can 
be  perforated  by  the  same  machine. 

The  stamps  are  now  finished,  the  only  re- 
miining  duty  of  the  attendants  being  to  count 
and  inspect  them,  after  which  they  are  placed 
in  the  safe  and  sent  in  packages  wherever  Gov- 
ernment directs.  Each  machine,  worked  by  a 
girl  for  twelve  hours,  perforates  ten  thousand 
itamps  a  day,  one  way,  or  half  that  number  if 
the  holes  are  made  in  both  directions.  Last 
yetr  the  Post- Office  Department  used  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  millions  postage  stamps  of  all 
denominations,  while  this  year  the  increase  will 
not  fall  tu  short  of  twenty  millions. 

Of  all  the  denominations  of  stamps,  the  red, 
or  three-cent  ones,  are  most  in  demand,  about 
three  times  as  many  of  them  being  used  as  of 
the  penny  stamps.  Next  to  the  penny,  the  ten- 
cent  denomination  is  most  in  request,  next  the 
twdfe-cent,  then  the  twenty-four-cent,  and  so 
on;  the  ninety-cent  ones,  of  course,  being  re- 
quired less  than  any  others.  Stamps  being 
reilly  the  representatives  of  so  much  money, 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  so 
perfect  is  the  system  of  checks,  that  the  loss  of 
i  nngle  penny  stamp  can  be  detected  with  ab- 
•olute  certainty." 


For  the  Sohoolmatter, 
Teachers  Should  Have  a  Bank. 

This  is  necessary  to  their  having  a  due  influ- 
nee.  The  three  learned  professions  are  each 
leeognized  as  holding  an  honorable  rank  in  so- 
eietj.  Their  opinions  are  heard  with  deference, 
ind  their  influence  is  felt  with  a  force  corres- 
ponding to  the  elevation  of  the  position  which 
tbey  hold.  Other  classes  of  persons  hold  a 
nnk.  Merehants,  manufacturers  and  fiurmers 
^d  t  rank.  Each  class  is  considered  as  hav- 
ing t  claim  to  the  respect  of  society,  and  each 
clui  exerts  a  manifest  influence  from  the  posi- 
tion which  it  holds. 

In  these  cases,  the  consideration  of  ment  gives 
>iittothe  standing  which  is  accorded  to  each 
dm.  There  is  a  conviction  that  society  reaps 
*  Iwneflt  from  the  legitimate  influence  which 
mA  exerts  in  his  sphere.  Clergymen,  physi- 
daii  lawyer*!  merchants,  &c.,  are  regarded  as 
doiif  something  for  the  general  welfare.  No 
^  in  mj  of  these  classes,  who  did  not  come 
^lo  tlM  requirements  of  his  position,  would 
^  a  lepntable  etanding  in  it.    It  is  in  dis- 


charging well  the  duties  of  the  situation  that 
the  individual  commands  the  high  consideration 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  work  which  the 
physician  does  for  society  is  a  substantial  bene- 
fit, in  relieving  suffering  in  sickness  and  con- 
tributing to  the  general  health.  These  benefits 
have  so  often  been  conferred  and  have  been  re- 
ceived in  so  many  cases,  that  the  class  is  held 
in  high  estimation.  The  cases  are  not  rare  of 
persons  who  consider  themselves  indebted  to 
the  physician  for  recovery  from  alarming  sick- 
ness or  serious  accident.  A  merchant  is  con- 
sidered as  contributing  to  physical  comfort  and 
to  the  general  acquisition  of  wealth  by  furnish- 
ing good  commodities  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
by  a  fair  exchange  of  commodities.  So  in  other 
callings,  the  benefits  conferred  are  apparent. 

Taking  a  similar  view  of  a  teacher's  work, 
we  shall  see  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  doing  for 
society  what  is  of  immense  value.  They  are 
contributing  the  principal  supplies  to  the  gener- 
al fund  of  knowledge.  This  alone  is  of  vast 
importance,  but  this  is  only  part  of  their  work. 
They  are,  to  an  important  extent,  manufactur- 
ing the  tools  by  which  the  intellectual  work  of 
the  community  is  to  be  performed.  Just  as 
thinking  and  planning  are  works  of  wide  influ- 
ence, and  when  well  directed,  of  a  most  benefi- 
cial infiuence,  so  the  class  of  persons  who  set 
these  thinking  powers  into  motion  and  give,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  direction  to  them,  is  a  very 
important  class,  and  deserves  a  high  rank  in  the 
community. 

Teachers  have  the  mind  of  the  community 
for  the  material  on  which  they  work.  Their  la- 
bors develop  it,  enlarge  and  strengthen  it,  culti- 
vate its  powers  and  prepare  it  to  act  upon  socie- 
ty. As  a  class,  the  teacher  holds  a  position  at 
the  side  of  the  clergyman,  and  must  necessari- 
ly precede  him.  The  mind  must  have  a  degree 
of  cultivation  before  the  heart  can  be  highly 
cultivated.  The  one  works  on  the  intellect,  the 
other  on  the  u^oral  powers,  but  both  are  aiming 
at  the  improvement  of  the  highest  of  the  human 
powers.  Let  them  both  hold  a  high  rank  as 
they  deserve,  and  not  exalt  one  and  degrade  the 
other. 

Every  true  teacher  will  aim  to  rise  to  the  po- 
sition to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  the  class  will 
then  become  a  profession,  and  command  the 
high  esteem  of  the  community.  This  position 
should  be  conceded  by  the  community,  and  it 
will  then  receive  in  return  a  high  benefit.  As 
they  give  countenance  to  the  teacher  and  raise 
his  sphere,  he  will  do  an  amo>aiXiX  ^i  %^^^  <^^t- 
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respondinglj  larger.  As  he  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  the  parents,  so  the  children  will  be  to 
a  greater  extent  influenced  by  him,  and  he  can 
therefore  do  a  greater  amount  for  their  improve- 
ment. If  he  is  reg^ded  merely  as  a  common 
laborer,  as  performing  a  work  which  is  a  mere 
drudgery,  he  is  held  in  such  lo«r  estimation 
that  his  opinions  will  hare  little  weight,  and  his 
influence  will  be  consequently  small. 

w.  o.  ▲. 


For  the  Schoolmaater. 
Big  Dictionary. 


Some  people  evidently  take  great  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  use  lengthy  and,  to  their  hearers, 
(and  not  unfrequently  to  themselves)  unintellig- 
ible words.  Their  conversation  is  much  after 
the  style  of  the  young  lady  in  the  following 
dialogue : 

EUen,  Come  Emma,  will  you  take  a  walk 
with  me  this  afternoon  ? 

Emma.  No.  You  exceedingly  oblige  me  by 
thus  impeding  your  own  progress  in  pursuing 
your  ambulatory  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  an  invitation  to  your  most  unworthy 
and  at  present  indisposed  friend  ;  and  it  excites 
in  the  organ  of  vitaUty  an  exceeding  enormous 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  that  the  appendages  to 
my  corporal  system  are  in  such  an  unfavorable 
condition  for  exercising  their  proper  functions. 

EUen,  What  seems  to  be  the  trouble  with 
your  limbs  ? 

Emma.  There  appears  to  be  some  disarrange^ 
ment  of  the  muscular  combination  that  partici- 
pates in  the  formation  of  these  instruments  of 
locomotion. 

EUen.    Is  it  any  like  rheumatism  ? 

Emma,  Undoubtedly  pertaining  to  rheumat- 
ic affection;  however  I  should  not  unhesitat- 
ingly denominate  it  as  rheumatism. 

EUen,    Does  it  give  you  much  pain  ? 

Emma,  It  is  scarcely  within  the  comprehen- 
■ibility  of  fallible  creatures  of  earth.  To  use 
Tulgar  phraseology,  I  am  in  constant  racking 
pains. 

EUen,  As  you  are  so  seldom  unwell,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  bear. 

Emma,  Inexpressibly  severe.  1  endure  the 
excruciating  agonies  of  the  irrepressible  twinges 
of  the  nervous  organizations  from  the  ascend- 
ing of  the  magnificent  luminary  in  the  oriental 
skies  to  its  withdrawal  from  our  gaze  behind 
the  stupendous  elevations  in  the  majestic  west, 
with  scarcely  an  interval  of  rest. 

EUen,    What  are  you  doing  for  this } 


Emma,  The  physician  has  administered  at 
various  periods  of  time  a  conglomeration  of 
nauseating  beverages  and  compounds  which  I 
am  unablo  to  designate  by  their  legitimate  cog- 
nomens. 

EUen,  How  long  have  you  been  afSicted  in 
this  way  ? 

Emma,  If  the  faculties  of  memory  are  un- 
impaired and  capable  of  exercising  their  proper 
functions,  it  is  now  some  three  days  that  I  have 
been  necessitated  to  continue  in  this  habitation, 
however  much  I  desired  to  perambulate  abroad. 

EUen,  But  you  think  now  that  you  are  bet- 
ter, do  you  ? 

Emma,  I  am  enthusiastically  applying  the 
remedies  which  the  physician  deposited  in  my 
care,  feeling  hopefully  encouraged  to  employ 
those  attributes  or  concomitants  of  a  restoration 
to  healthfulness  by  the  momentary  cessation  of 
pain  this  afternoon. 

EUen,    How  do  you  think  it  was  caused  ? 

Emma,  I  am  not  adequate  to  the  task  of  ex- 
plicitly expounding  the  operations  by  which 
the  disarrangements  of  the  physical  organs  was 
effected,  but  I  apprehend  that  it  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  my  venturing  out  upon  the  pub- 
lic thoroughfare  unprotected  by  the  Imperriooi 
coverings  which  are  designed  to  exclude  that 
moisture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  fluid  which 
is  vulgarly  denominated  water,  and  the  eoine- 
quence  was  moisture  accumulated  on  the  inte- 
rior of  my  leathern  protectors,  undoubtedly  im* 
parting,  imperceptibly,  to  the  respiratory,  arte- 
rial and  muscular  mechanisms  of  the  oorpoitl 
system  germs  of  disease. 

EUen,  Well,  I  must  be  going,  I  am  sorry 
you  cannot  go  with  me. 

Emma,  1  am  inexpressibly  overcome  with 
painful  emotions  in  consequence  of  my  inability* 

EUen,  Well,  good  day.  (Aside.)  IdecUrei 
I  really  believe  she  has  swallowed  one  of  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionaries    recently.     Xt 

fairly  makes  my  head  ache  to  think  of  it. 

Uinis. 

A  Hint  to  the  Girls.— Our  girla  will  haVj 
to  take  care  hereafter  to  paint  thdr  cheeks  wi^ 
nature's  "  blooms"  only ;  to  take  heed  and  npi^ 
rinse  the  windows  of  the  soul  with  the  tinctaT^ 
of  belladonna,  and  to  guard  against  looking  i0^ 
terestingly  pale.  The  highest  court  ottng^ 
land  has  ruled  that  want  of  health  in  one  o^ 
two  engaged  to  be  married,  JusUflea  the  otitMi^ 
in  a  breach  of  Ms  or  her  promise :  and  as  tb^ 
ruling  of  the  English  courts  is  often  adopted 
in  our  own,  it  is  very  probable  this  wiilbecom^ 
a  principle  with  our  judges.  So,  young  ladled 
look  to  your  calisthenics.  Do  not  paint  yoo^ 
cheeks,  dawdle  too  long  over  a  noTel|  or  oml^ 
to  take  your  morning  walk. 
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The  Iiittle  Filffrinui. 

The  waj  to  heftyen  is  narrow, 
And  Hb  bleHed  entrance  strait; 

But  how  tafe  the  little  pilgrims 
Who  get  within  the  gate ! 

The  nmbeami  of  the  morning 
Hake  the  narrow  path  so  tair; 

And  these  early  little  pilgrims 
Find  dewy  blessings  there. 

Iliej  pass  o'er  ragged  mountains, 
Bnt  they  climb  them  with  a  song ; 

For  those  early  little  pilgrims 
Haye  sandals  new  and  strong. 

They  do  not  greatly  tremble 
When  the  shadows  night  foretell ; 

For  these  early  little  pilgrims 
Haye  tried  the  path  so  well. 

They  know  it  leads  to  heayen, 
With  its  bright  and  open  gates, 

Where  tor  happy  little  pilgrims 
A  Sayionr's  welcome  waits. 


Borrows  of  Childhood. 

\  Ii  the  ICarch  number  of  the  Atlantic  Month- 
iftlie  "  Country  Parson  "  has  a  charming  little 
ttny  on  *^  The  Sorrows  of  Childhood/'  in  the 
coane  of  which  he  makes  these  remarks : 

There  are  parents  who  deliberately  lay  them- 
lelfei  out  to  torment  their  children.  There 
•n  tiro  classes  of  parents  who  are  the  most  in- 
oonUy  cruel  and  malignant :  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  cUss  excels,  but  it  is  certain  that  both 
daaies  exceed  all  ordinary  mortals.  One  is 
the  utterly  blackguard — ^the  parents  about 
whom  there  is  no  good  or  pretence  of  good. 
The  other  is  the  wrong-headedly  conscientious 
Hid  religious;  probably,  after  all,  there  is 
iretter  rancor  and  malice  about  these  last  than 
iboat  any  other.  These  act  upon  a  system  of 
vmttoral  repression,  and  systematized  weed- 
bg  oat  of  all  enjoyment  fh>m  life.  These  are 
te  people  who,  if  their  cliildren  complain  of 
their  bare  and  Joyless  life,  say  that  such  com- 
liibti  indicate  a  wicked  heart,  or  Satanic  pos- 
Mon;  and  haTe  recourse  to  further  persecu- 
te to  bring  about  ^  happier  frame  of  mind. 
T«,liie  wrong-headed  and  wrong-hearted  re- 
IghMdat  is  probably  the  very  worst  type  of 
iteorwomanon  whomthesun  looks  down. 
^01  how  sad  to  think  of  the  fashion  in 
Vlidiftnpld, conceited,  n^aiicious  blockheads 
Kfrtiplhelr  own  worst  passions  as  the  fhiits  of 
^IfMfaig  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  and  carlca- 
w^fbttelMting  injury  of  mainy  a  young 


heart,  the  pure  and  kindly  religion  of  the 
Blessed  Bedeemer  I  These  are  the  folk  who 
inflict  systematic  and  ingenious  torment  on 
their  children;  and,  unhappily,  a  very  con- 
temptible parent  can  inflict  much  suffering  on 
a  sensitive  child. 

You  may  flnd  parents  who,  having  started 
from  a  humble  origin,  have  attained  wealth, 
and  who  instead  of  being  glad  to  think  that  their 
children  are  better  off  than  they  themselves 
were,  exhibit  a  diabolical  jealousy  of  their 
children.  Tou  will  find  such  wretched  beings 
insisting  that  their  children  shall  go  through 
needless  trials  and  mortifications,  because  they 
themselves  went  through  the  like.  Why,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  of  the  thoughts 
which  would  most  powerfuUy  lead  a  worthy 
man  to  value  material  prosperity  would  be  the 
thought  that  his  boys  would  have  a  &irer  and 
happier  start  in  life  than  he  had,  and  would  be 
saved  the  many  difficulties  on  which  he  still 
looks  back  with  pain.  Tou  will  find  parents, 
especially  parents  of  the  Pharisaical  and  wrong- 
headedly  religious  class,  who  seem  to  hold  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  make  the  little  things  unhappy ; 
who  systematically  endeavor  to  render  life  as 
bare,  ugly  and  wretched  as  possible ;  who  nev- 
er praise  their  children  when  they  do  right,  but 
punish  them  with  great  severity  when  they  do 
wrong;  who  seem  to  hate  to  see  their  children 
lively  or  cheerful  in  their  presence ;  who  thor- 
oughly repel  all  sympathy  or  confidence  on  the 
part  of  their  children,  and  then  mention  as  a 
proof  that  their  children  are  possessed  by  the 
devil,  that  their  children  always  like  to  get 
away  from  them ;  who  rejoice  to  cut  off  any  lit- 
tle enjoyment— rigidly  carrying  into  practice 
the  fundamental  principle  of  their  creed,  which 
undoubtedly  is,  that  '' nobody  should  ever 
please  himself,  neither  should  anybody  ever 
please  anybody  else,  because  in  either  case  he 
is  sure  to  displease  God."  No  doubt,*  Mr. 
Buckle,  in  his  second  volume,  caricatured  and 
misrepresented  the  relit^ion  of  Scotland  as  a 
country ;  but  he  did  not  in  the  least  degree  car- 
icature or  misrepresent  the  religion  of  some  peo- 
ple in  Scotland.  The  great  doctrine  underly- 
ing all  other  doctrines,  is,  that  God  is  spitefully 
angry  to  see  his  creatures  happy — and  of  course 
the  practical  lesson  follows,  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  best  example,  when  they  are  spite- 
fully angry  to  see  their  children  happy. 

Then  a  great  trouble,  always  pressing  heavi- 
ly on  many  a  little  mind  is,  that  it  is  overtask- 
ed with  lessons.  You  will  still  see  here  and 
there  idiotic  parents  striving  to  make  infant 
phenomena  of  thek  c!\;^dx«ii)  «si^  x^^xdc^^ 
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with  much  pride  how  thetr  cbUdreii  could  read 
and  write  at  aa  unnatunUy  earl;  age.  Such 
parents  are  fooU;  not  aeceisarU;  isallciouB 
foolj,  bat  fooli  beyond  qneitioQ.  The  great  i 
to  wttlch  the  first  six  or  BSTea  Team  or  liTe 
should  be  girea  is  the  lajiag  the  lonndatiaa  or 
a  healthful  eoostltutloD  In  body  and  mind ;  and 
the  InitUlinK  tlie  first  principles  of  dot;  and 
religion  which  do  not  need  to  be  taught  out  oT 
any  bo(^.  Gven  If  jou  do  not  peimaucntly 
ii;|uTe  the  young  brain  and  mind  by  premnture- 
ly  oTSitasltlng  them — even  If  you  do 
maoenti;  blight  tee  bodily  health  and  break 
the  nilnd's  cheerful  spring,  you  gain  nothing. 
Your  child  at  fourteen  years  old  ii  not  a  hit 
farther  advanced  in  his  education  tlian  a  child 
who  Ijegan  Ibr  years  after  him;  and  the  entire 
result  of  your  stupid  drlriog  has  iteen  to  over- 
cloud name  days  which  should  liare  been  the 
happiest  of  lUs  lift. 

I  believe  tliat  real  depression  of  spirits,  ubu- 
all;  the  sad  Iieritage  of  after  yean,  ia  often  felt 
in  very  early  youth.  It  sometimes  tomes  of 
the  child's  belief  that  he  must  be  very  bad,  be- 
cause he  Is  so  frequently  told  that  he  is  so.  It 
Bometlmea  comes  of  the  child's  Uut,  early  felt, 
alto  what  Is  to  become  of  him,  HIh  parentn, 
possib1y,wlth  the  good  sense  and  Mtid  feeilng 
which  distinguish  various  parents,  Iiave  taken 
p^ns  to  drive  It  into  the  chUd,  that  if  his  b- 
ther  should  die,  lie  will  certiduly  starve,  and 
may  very  probably  have  to  ttecome  a  beggar. 
And  these  sayings  have  sunk  deep  into  his  lit- 
tle hearL  I  remember  how  a  friend  told  me 
tliat  his  constant  wonder,  wh<m  be  was  twelve 
or  tUrteen  years  old,  was  this;  If  life  was  xuch 
a  burden  already,  and  so  miserable  to  look  b»ck 
upon,  how  conld  he  ever  I>ear  it  when  be  had 
grown  older. 

PUNIBHUBRT  Of  CHILSBEN. 

"An  extremely  wicked  wa;  of  puoishini; 
children  Uby  sbutUng  themuplnadii'k  place. 
Darkness  Is  naturally  fearful  to  human  bcln^, 
and  the  stupid  ghost  stories  of  many  nurses 
make  Itcspeclally  Ibarful  to  a  cliilil.  It  b  a 
stupid  and  wicked  thing  to  send  a  child  on  an 
errand  In  a  dark  night.  I  do  not  remember 
passing  through  a  greater  trial  in  my  youth 
than  once  waMng  three  miles  alone  (It 
pioing  on  ai.  errand)  in  the  dark,  alonf:  n  road 
thicbl;  shaded  with  trees.  I  was  a  little  fel- 
low; but  Igot  overthedlstancelntialf  anbour. 
Part  of  the  way  wasalongUie  wall  ofa  church- 
yard—one of  those  ghastly,  weedy,  neglected, 
accnrsed-looldng  spots  where  stupidity  bag 
done  what  It  can  to  add  clrcnmstancca  of  dis- 
gust aqd  barp"  ^  Hie  ChtMian'a  long  sleep. 


Nobody  ever  supposed  that  this  waitt  was  a  tri- 
al to  a  boy  of  twelve  yea^  old,  so  little  are  the 
thoughu  of  children  underatood.  And  chil- 
dren are  reticentl  I  am  now  telling  alionttlilt 
dismal  walk  for  the  very  first  time.  Andintbc 
illness  of  childhood  clUldrensometlrDes  getveiT 
lose  and  real  views  of  death.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  nine  years  old,  bow  ever;  evening 
when  I  la;  down  to  sleep,  I  used  Ibr  about  s 
j-oar  to  picture  myself  lying  dead,  till  I  felt  si 
though thecofflnwere closlnground me-  InKd 
read  ut  ttiat  period,  with  a  curlons  feeling  of 
fascination, Blair'spoem,  'The  Grave.'  Bat  I 
di«amed  of  telling  anybody  about  then 
thoughts.  1  believe  that  thoughtful  children 
keep  must  of  their  thoughts  to  tbemsetves,  tut 
in  this  rsspect  of  the  things  of  which  they  tUak 
i9t  ureas  profoundly  alone  as  the  Ancient  Hs- 
ipr  in  the  Pacific.  I  havelieardof  a  parent, 
iniportantmember  of  a  very  strait  sect  of 
the  Pliariaees,  whoee  child,  when  dying,  begged 
luried  not  In  a  certain  fbul  old  hldeooi 
church  yard,  but  In  a  certain  cheerful  cemetery. 
This  request  the  poor  little  creature  made  with 
.11  the  energy  of  terror  and  despair.  But  the 
strait  Pharisee  refbsed  the  dylrg  request,  and 
pointed  out  wit^  polemical  btttemess  to  the 
child  tliat  be  must  be  very  wicked  Indeed  to 
care  at  such  a  time  where  he  was  to  bo  bnried, 
or  what  might  be  done  with  his  l>ody  after 
death.  How  I  should  eitjoy  the  spectacln  ol 
that  unnatural,  heartless,  stnpld  wretch  tarred 
and  feathered.  The  dying  child  was  caring  Ibi 
a  thing  about  which  Shakespeare  cared ;  and  It 
was  not  tn  mere  human  weakness,  but  'bj 
faith,'  that  'Joseph,  when  he  was  a-dying,  gave 
commandment  concerning  his  bones.'" 

Bettbb  TSas  a  Uah.— It  is  well  knowi 
that  all  ladies  have  an  Intense  admiration  for  a 
sewiog  machine,  and  that  their  delight  In  the 
possession  of  one  calls  out  entbosiastic  terms  Ol 
pmlsc.  A  lady  called  at  a  sewing  machine 
agency  to  parchasc,and  inquiring  for  some  oDi 
who  had  a  machine  of  whom  she  conld  learn  OJ 
Its  nicrits,was,a[noagother8,retbn«dtoa1ady 
then  present,  a  quiet,  demure-looldng  maiden 
lady.  Upon  being  questioned,  this  individual 
at  flrat  replied  with  modest  reserve,  but  finally 
the  absorbing  delight  ever;  sewing  machine 
proprletoress  invariably  feels  got  the  better  of 
her  dIfSdence,  and  she  warmly  eologixed  the 
ol^ect  of  the  Inquiry,  and  Onolly  her  eyes 
hrighteiied,  her  clkeeks  grew  roey,  and  slka 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  with  an  energetic  voice 
s&id;  "Like  my  sewing  machine?  Tobesoi* 
I  do  1  Why,  I  vKMldjiTl  begin  to  sreAongs  U 
for  a  moH  r— Portage  ConaOji  Democrat. 
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From  the  Monthly  Religions  Magmzine.j 
Home,  The  Besidenoe. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  who,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  home,  has  venrured  to  disregard  the 
great  law  of  fitness.    He  has  builded  for  every 
purpose  bat  that  of  utility.    The  cell  of  the 
bee,  the  nest  of  the  bird,  the  burrow  of  the  fox, 
the  web  of  the  spider,  are  exactly  suited  to  the 
waots  of  the  inhabitants.    Each  builder  knows 
what  he  requires,  and  at  once,  with  the  utmost 
economy  and  ingenuity,  sets  himselfto  his  task. 
Instinct  does  no  less  for  man,  and  the  home  of 
the  savage,  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  the  hut 
of  the  Esquimaux,  the  tent  of  the  Arab,  are  Just 
what  the  condition  of  the  occupant  demands. 
The  house  is  the  type  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Inhibitants.    It  is  only  as  you  come  to  the  more 
sdvanced  stages  that  there  is  a  departure  from 
this  law  of  fitness,  an  intrusion  of  other  things 
into  the  idea  of  a  house.    When  wisdom  and 
coltttre  supplant  instinct,  when  the  intellect  as- 
serts and  attains  its  mastery  over  the  animal, 
when  society  is  formed  and  convention  rules, 
the  hours  begins  to  lose  the  simpler,  more  nat- 
ural characteristics  of  fitness  and  use,  the  ad- 
vtncing  man  content  only  when  he  has  grafted 
oa  some  whim,  or  followed  some  £Mhion,  or 
nide  some  display,  converting  his  home,  not 
into  a  reflection  of  his  own  thought  and  want, 
bat  Into  an  undigested  mass  of  rooms  and  ap- 
piianees, — windows,    doors,   gables,    piazzas, 
tithontmeaningand  without  value  and  with- 
out beauty.    It  is  about  a  house  as  it  Is  about  a 
dress.    Everything  should  mean    something, 
eren  the  ornaments.    Nothing  is  more  mean- 
ingless than  the  larger  proportion  of  the  dresses 
OMMes.    They  have  no  beauty,  no  substantial 
▼aloe;  they  do  not  add  to,  but  subtract  from, 
yoor  idea,  of  the  wearer.  They  encumber  with- 
out adorning,  they  conceal  where  they  were 
OMsnttoenhance,  they  caricature  where  they 
*K  supposed  to  ennoble.    So  It  Is  with  a  house. 
If  you  want  merely  to  show  that  you  can  spend 
inoaey,  or  have  the  ambition  to  attract  atten- 
tion, or  be  unlike  your  neighbors,  that  is  one 
t^;  if  you  want  to  build  a  home  for  your- 
Mlf  and  your  cUldren,  one  which  they  and  you 
ilMlllove,  where  you  wish  the  household    ir- 
ta  to  take  root  and  grow,  that  is  quite  ano- 
^.  If  your  house  Is  to  be  a  mere  show  place, 
*Qd70iiraniUtion  to  excite  a  vulgar  approval 
*ttivy,yfm  may  neglect  or  banish  the  useful 
Ms  of  the  house,  you  may  sacrifice  utility  to 
ippeuinee;  but  if  you  are  going  to  build  a 
AoMe,  the  homely^  common,  ever-wanted  things 
Buatbadoi^liiyteoiniPftctyaad  convenienty  to 
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be  used  at  no  waste  of  temper,  time,  or  strength. 
Utility  should  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  In  a 
home. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  most  honw^ish  (to 
use  a  word  you  will  not  find  in  the  Dictionary) 
looking  places  in  the  country — the  farm-houses 
which  have  been  the  true  homes  and  nurseries 
of  New  England  character — ^have  wanted  not 
only  the  graces,  but  the  conveniences,  of  more 
modem  days.  The  house  Is  not  large,  not 
wholly  occupied  or  even  finished,  poorly  ar- 
ranged, and  not  over  tightly  built,  while  the 
well  Is  In  the  yard,  and  In  long  row  stretch  out 
houses  and  bams.  The  architect  to-day  brings 
all  these  things  Into  a  snugger  compass ;  but 
the  architect  of  to-day  omits  one  element  of 
the  old  home  which  made  amends  for  all  this, 
which  the  taste,  the  advance,  or  the  mistake  of 
the  present  generation  compels  him  to  omit.  I 
mean  the  large,  cheerful,  generous  old  kitchen, 
the  place  where  many  a  man  and  woman  of 
silks  and  fashion  was  brought  up— the  true 
*' keeping"  or  ''living  room,"  redolent  of  the 
mother's  brown-bread  and  pies,  fragrant  with 
quiet  domestic  virtues,  the  work-place  of 
mothers  and  daughters  In  the  dajrs  when 
mothers  and  daughters  worked — ^the  centre  of 
the  ikmlly  circle  when  the  day  was  done,  and 
father  and  the  boys  gathered  round  the  evening 
table  to  read  or  cipher,  or  play  a  game,  or  mend 
this  or  that  which  had  been  broken  about  the 
farm ;  when  neighbors  dropped  quietly  in,  and 
were  welcome  to  the  chimney-comer,  and  cider 
and  apples  closed  the  visit;  when  even  lovers 
must  sit  in  the  kitchen  and  with  the  family,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays.  I  do  not  l)elieve  in  every- 
thing that  is  old,  but  I  do  believe  we  have  made 
no  gain  In  surrendering  these  homely  ways  and 
virtues  which  clustered  about  that  dishonored 
place.  The  kitchen  was  the  home  In  those 
golden  days  ere  Its  sacred  economies  were 
handed  over  to  the  wastefhl  mercies  of  igno- 
rant domestics,  and  though  there  were  no 
modem  labor-saving  appliances,  yet  because 
the  labor  was  not  bought,  but  each  had  Lis  post 
and  duty,  the  home  went  on  more  wisely 
and  happily  than  now.  The  kitchen  was  then 
the  blessing  of  the  house.  Now  It  Is  too  fre- 
quently the  curse,  and  the  troubles  it  entails 
have  much  to  do  with  this  rapid  fillhig  of  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  by  those  who  rather  fly 
from  than  seek  to  remedy  the  evil.  Perhaps, 
as  society  Is,  we  cannot  reinstall  the  kitchen.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Idea  would  be  very  palatable 
to  those  who  associate  the  place  with  the  stu- 
pidity of  Irish  cooks,  or  regard  the  toil  aa  sl 
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cmnplezion  and  marring  the  delicacy  of  the 
hand.  The  kitchen  was  the  sanctum  of  the 
home,  and  homes  have  gained  nothing  by  de- 
serting it.  It  was  the  nursery  of  the  cliaracter, 
ol  the  health,  the  moral  and  mental  strength  of 
the  old  and  middle-aged  of  to-day— of  Tirtues 
which  have  seemed  to  wane  with  the  coming 
in  of  carpets  and  curtains  and  conveniences, 
and  that  utter  respectability  which  would 
gladly  forget  that  a  kitchen  has  a  necessary 
connection  with  a  house. 

In  a  different  way,  if  you  would  have  peace, 
yon  must  still  regard  the  kitchen.  It  is  now 
the  tyrant  of  the  house,  and  he  who  builds  his 
house  without  a  prime  regard  to  that;  who 
plans  the  rest  liberally  and  leaves  that  to 
chance ;  or,  when  he  finds  the  cost  exceeding 
his  ability,  lets  the  pinch  come  there,  may  at 
once  give  up  the  thought  of  a  comfortable 
home.  Let  the  pinch  come  in  your  parlors, 
your  fomishings,— the  things  for  your  own 
luxury,  or  the  eye  of  your  visitor;  but  in  a 
home,  the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  and  the  closet 
must  stand  before  these.  No  house  can  be  a 
home  which  is  stinted  in  useful  things,  that  is 
narrow  and  mean  in  its  arrangements  for  work, 
— and  that  is  one  reason  why  these  things  all 
over  tovnis  with  **  To  LeV^  hanging  in  the  win- 
dows can  never  become  genuine  houses. 

J.  F.  W.  Wabx. 


PoLrrxNKSS.— It  is  a  graceful  habit  for  chil- 
dren to  say  to  each  other,  ^  will  yon  have  the 
goodness?"  and ''I  thank  you."  We  do  not 
like  to  see  prim,  artificial  children ;  there  are 
few  things  we  dislike  so  much  as  a  miniature 
beau  or  belle.  But  the  habit  of  good  manners 
by  no  means  implies  aflbctation  or  restraint.  It 
is  quite  as  easy  to  say,  ^  Please  give  me  apiece 
of  pie,"  as  to  say, "  I  want  a  piece  of  pie."  The 
idea  that  constant  politeness  would  render 
social  life  too  stiff  and  restrained,  springs  Arom 
a  fiilse  estimate  of  politeness.  True  politeness 
is  perfect  ease  and  fi'eedom.  It  simply  consists 
in  treating  others  Just  as  you  would  like  to  be 
treated  yourselC  A  person  who  acts  fh)m  this 
principle  will  always  be  said  to  have  ''sweet, 
pretty  ways  with  her."  It  is  of  some  conse- 
quence that  your  daughter  should  know  how 
to  enter  and  leave  a  room  gracefully ;  but  it  is 
of  prodigiously  more  consequence  that  she 
should  be  in  the  habit  of  avoiding  whatever  is 
disgusting  or  ofltosive  to  others,  and  of  always 
preferring  their  pleasures  to  her  own.— Home 
JowrnaL 

Dmatth  cornea  to  a  good  man  to  relieve  hun; 
ir  tfOBias  lo  A  ^i4  jnm  to  ifli«f«  dMfty* 


ittoral    Culture* 


Com MUKICATIOKS  for  this  Department  ehould  be 
dreMed  to  Gioioi  A.  Willaid,  Warwick  Keck,  &.  I 


9^  CommnnicatioDt  on  this  tubjeet  and  also  ineide 
(either  original  or  eeleeted)  which  gire  practical  ill 
tratione  of  moral  principles,  are  iuTited.  Actual  oec 
renees,  when  accurately  presented  to  view,  alway*  c 
Tcj  an  impresslTe  lesson,  and  we  shall  feel  greatly  ob! 
ed  to  all  who  will  contribute  snch  to  this  departmest 
Eo. 


Moral  Cultubb  is  a  subject  so  important 
itself  that  we  propose  to  make  it  a  distinct  ( 
partment  in  our  journal.  An  occasional  pti 
graph,  or  article  even,  is  not  all  that  is  reqoii 
on  a  subject  which  is  f  ■  ndamental  in  its  chi 
acter.  The  Great  Teacher  said  to  his  foUowe 
••  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  th 
raiment."  The  moral  powers  may  properly 
considered  the  life  of  the  character.  Wh( 
these  are  not  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  oon( 
tlon,  the  character,  even  when  moolded  by 
accomplished  education,  is  too  much  like  a  stat 
ly  ship  without  a  rudder,  or  a  splendid  mansi 
without  light  or  warmth. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher  of  go* 
moral  culture,  accomplishes  much  more  v 
does  his  work  much  better  than  the  one  whc 
moral  powers  have  been  but  imperfectly  eol 
vated. 

One  of  the  first  inquiries  to  be  made,  in  t 
ciding  on  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher, 
whether  his  moral  character  is  good,  and  tl 
ought  to  imply  much  more  than  simply  whetb 
he  is  free  from  positive  immoralities.  The  que 
tion  should  be,  whether  he  will  exert  a  go< 
moral  influence.  In  short,  what  he  will  be  at 
to  do  for  the  moral  culture  of  his  scholars. 

It  is  a  reasonable  expectation,  that  the  i 
struction  in  our  public  schools  should  tend 
the  moral  culture  of  our  children,  and  it  w 
be  readily  admitted  that  it  is  the  province 
Thb  R.  I.  ScHooucASTBB  to  Sid  In  this  object 


Fnnn  the  Massachusetts  Teacher. 
School  Ethics. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
intelligence  and  large  experience  in  connacti 
with  public  schools,  he  made  a  remark  whi 
was  in  substance  as  follows :  ••There  was  a  bsi 
tiful  theory  advanced  some  years  ago  and  pi 
sented  to  the  people  in  educational  leetnrest 
the  effect  that  right  is,  in  itself,  so  deiifal 
and  sXtaaative  that  if  only  fairly  preseated  to  1 
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ence  to  wrong.  So  if  jour  pupils  go  astray,  you 
htve  only  to  keep  *  right '  in  a  drawer  at  hand, 
and  on  exhibiting  it  before  them  they  will  choose 
it  without  hesitation,  and  all  will  go  well."  This 
remark  suggested,  by  way  of  contrast  perhaps, 
the  declaration  made  once  in  our  hearing  by  an 
Orthodox  clergyman,  who,  being  laid  aside  from 
tht  practice  of  his  profession,  undertook  the  care 
of  a  district  school  in  the  winter.  He  averred 
that  if  he  had  erer  entertained  any  doubts  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  they 
▼ere  entirely  dissipated  now. 

Sad,  indeed,  are  the  developments  of  charac- 
ter daily  and  almost  hourly  revealed  to  one  who 
has  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  a  school  num- 
bering one  or  two  hundred  pupils,  of  every  va- 
riety of  temperament,  and  coming  from  all  sorts 
ef  home  and  street  influences.  The  same  in 
kind,  if  not  in  degree.  Is  the  experience  of  all 
teachers.  What  sly  cunning,  what  artful  eva- 
Bons,  what  deliberate  deception,  what  down- 
right dishonesty  the  teacher  must  meet,  check, 
expote  and,  if  possible,  eradicate !  What  plaus- 
ihte  arguments  and  subtle  sophbtries  he  is  call- 
ed upon  to  refute  !  Who  has  not  felt  at  times 
that  the  powers  of  darkness  are  arrayed  against 
him,  and  that  he  must  fight,  single-handed, 
igahut  all  the  growing  and  already  giant  evils 
of  the  human  heart  ? 

But  courage !  fSellow  teacher.  Is  not  this  the 
noUest  aspect  of  our  work,  that  we  are  striving 
to  lapplant  false  principles  of  action  and  to  im- 
plaat  the  true,  the  pure  and  the  excellent  in 
^  their  stead  ?  In  this  work  we  cannot  be  single- 
handed,  for  the  angels  smile  upon  it  and  God 
vpprofes. 

The  inexperienced  teacher  begins,  perhaps,  in 
ihopefol  mood.  Kindness  will  do  much  and 
poraasion  much,  and  the  work  to  be  done  is 
ttntSy  appreciated.  A  series  of  trials  and  dis- 
ipoointments  and  perplexities  convinces  him 
that  something  in  his  theory  is  wrong.  He  finds 
that  he  cannot  present  the  right  in  such  an  at- 
tiietiTe  aspect  as  to  make  it  an  efficient  motive 
power,  for  however  dearly  the  right  is  seen,  the 
vroBg  It  as  perversely  followed.  The  theory 
iM%lit  to  be  tnie»  but  in  this  degenerate  period 
nd  pBt  of  the  irorld  it  is  evidently  impractica- 
^  What  can  he  do  next  but  proclaim  the 
tBRNt  of  tlie  law  }  If  right  cannot  be  loved 
k  MMt  W  respeoCed.  But  here  ariaea  a  new 
fufkuhf*  The  legialativet  the  detective,  the 
juSdarf  uA  the  ezecutivtt  fttnotiona  are  to  be 


perfections  of  his  code  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  flaw  in  the  indictment.  How  many  a 
piece  of  mischief  drives  him  to  his  wits'  ends 
to  discover  the  perpetrator  and  makes  him  feel 
that  nothing  short  of  omniscience  will  meet  the 
demand  made  upon  him.  What  a  need  for  dis- 
cretion, that  impartial  justice  may  be  meted  out 
and  the  penalty  be  duly  proportioned  to  the  of- 
fence. What  firmness  must  be  shown  to  the 
offender  and  what  tenderness  to  the  child.  An 
experience  of  some  years  will  perhaps  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  him  that  if  he  would  rear  the 
fair  temple  of  science,  order  and  truth,  so  that 
it  shall  be  a  blessing  to  future  generations  as 
well  as  a  lasting  monument  to  himself,  its  foun- 
dations must  be  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the  mor- 
al sense  of  his  pupils.  Distrust  on  the  one 
hand,  eye-service  on  the  other,  and  cross-pur« 
poses  on  both, —  this  is  most  unhappy,  most  U^ 
tal  to  the  welfare  of  a  schooL 

How,  then,  shall  the  work  of  government  be 
conducted,  that  the  evils  on  either  hand  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  cooperation  of  pupils  be  ae- 
cured  in  maintaining  the  best  discipline }  Ob- 
servation and  experience  may  afford  some  sug- 
gestions. First,  then,  let  the  teacher  not  hesi- 
tate, from  any  false  delicacy  or  fear  of  being 
suspected  of  cant,  to  take  high  religious  ground, 
at  the  outset.  Let  him  say  in  words  and  in 
practice,  <*  The  Bibh  is  my  authority  and  last 
appeal.  I  call  upon  you,  my  pupils,  to  do  right 
here  in  school  that  you  may  carry  away  with 
you  into  life  the  habit  of  right  doing.  I  want 
you  to  be  honest  and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duties  beoause  you  are  responsi- 
ble to  God.  I  want  you  to  be  obedient  and 
faithful  in  school  that  you  may  each  learn  to  be 
a  good  citiaen  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  patriotism. 
Here,  as  in  every  well  ordered  state,  and  as  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe,  obedi- 
ence to  law  secures  the  wdfore  and  happineta 
of  the  subject ;  disobedience,  whether  detected 
and  immediately  punished  or  not,  brings  an  in- 
evitable punishment  with  it,  for  the  offender  sins 
against  his  own  welfare."  The  devotional  ex- 
ercises with  which  every  day  ahould  begin,  if 
engaged  in  heartily,  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  moat  laatmg  and  most  beneficial  im- 
pressions, lightening  the  labor  of  government 
far  more  than  the  teacher  can  possibly  know. 

In  the  next  place  there  la  alwayt  a  portion  of 


the  achool  upon  whose  sympathy  and  fEQ:\r^AflX 
the  teacher  can  dependm  «v«rj  ^oi\\.<^  ^«ii&mx 
tuHwiduML    fV&ie  expert  law-/ evil  and  elevate  thci  monl  Mn^tokBoX  ^sd^Cokft 
JMiff  to  deiaei  All  tb*  la*  I  whole.    Thaiiks  to  oxa  CMii(QiB&  tfcsnAft"* 
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to  Sabbath  School  teachings,  there  is  always, 
among  youth  in  New  England,  some  leaven  of 
good,  which,  if  enabled  to  work,  is  a  blessing 
to  all  within  its  silent  but  potent  influence. 
How  dear  to  our  recollection  are  the  counte- 
nances of  some  pupils  in  eyery  school  we  havp 
taught,  whose  beaming  looks  betoken  a  hearty 
approbation  of  every  worthy  sentiment,  and  as 
heaity  detestation  of  those  mean,  unworthy 
tricks  so  ofteii  exposed  and  condemned. 

Let  the  teacher  cultirate  this  element  in  his 
school,  and  encourage  it  to  show  itself  openly 
on  all  fitting  occasions,  and  it  will  become  more 
and  more  the  fashion  to  take  high  ground  ;  and 
those  who  always  wait  to  go  with  the  tide  will, 
by  and  by,  help  to  swell  it  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. When  the  way  is  suitably  prepared,  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  means  of  a  standing 
Tote  is  often  a  great  present  triumph  for  the 
cause  of  good  order. 

Again,  there  are  certain  traditional  and  uni- 
Tersal  fallacies  which  need  to  be  met  and  put 
down,  not  by  denunciation,  but  by  candid  yet 
ingenious  argument.  For  instance  :  **  It's  mean 
to  be  a  t«U'i(U$t  I  would  n't  tell  of  a  schoolmate 
for  anything ! "  "A  tell-tale  I  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  the  word  ?  Is  it  one  who  goes  about 
actuated  by  envy  or  malice,  endeaToring  to  de- 
stroy his  neighbor's  reputation  that  his  own 
may  appear  better  by  contrast  ?  Is  it  one  who 
takes  genuine  delight  in  the  sins  and  weakness 
of  others,  and  gloats  over  the  narration  as  if  it 
were  a  choice  morsel  for  the  palate }  Is  it  gos- 
sip, a  sycophant,  a  slanderer  ?  If  this  is  the 
thing,  Tisit  it  with  your  contempt  and  vow  never 
to  be  a  tell-tale.  Or  is  it  a  person  who  sees 
that  your  home  is  being  robbed  and  gives  you 
information  ?  Is  it  one  who  sees  that  his  neigh- 
bors are  being  impoverished  in  body  and  soul 
by  strong  drink,  and  gives  information  of  the 
seller,  causing  him  to  be  prosecuted.  Is  it  one 
who  sees  that  the  weak  are  imposed  upon  by 
the  strong,  or  the  innocent  made  to  suffer,  and 
who  gives  information  that  removes  the  cause 
ol  the  injustice  ?  Is  it  a  man  who  has  proot 
that  his  neighbor  is  in  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemies  of  the  government,  and 
lodges  information  of  it  in  the  proper  quarter  ? 
Ah !  not  at  all ;  that  is  not  what  you  mean  by  a 
**  tell-tale."  You  honor  the  man  who,  often  at 
great  personal  risk  and  for  no  personal  advan- 
tage, performs  such  a  duty,  and  you  would 
agree  that  he  would  be  justly  considered  as  an 
accomplice  if  he  withheld  such  information 
when  ia  hia  poiifnaion,    But  in  scAoo/,^**  O 


that  is  very  different.  Cheating  in  redtatioD, 
cheating  in  self- reporting,  denying  a  fiult  com- 
mitted, —  these  are  littU  thingSt  and  I  would 
not  tell  of  those."  Little  sins  }  Little  in  them- 
telveet  There  are  no  little  sins  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  it  is  hardihood  for  us  to  prononnee 
small  what  He  has  called  great.  Perhaps  yon 
mean  little  in  their  eonaequef^cet.  Would  that 
all  the  consequences,  in  this  life  and  in  the  oth- 
er, of  one  act  of  dishonesty  performed  in  youth 
could  be  disclosed  to  our  view.  We  might  he 
profited  by  the  disclosure.  But  is  government 
worth  anything  ?  Is  the  existence  of  a  school 
worth  anything  ?  Would  a  school- room  in 
which  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed  be  t  de- 
sirable place  to  frequent  for  mental  improTe- 
ment  ?  Do  not  the  evils  which  we  wish  to  erad- 
icate tend  directly  to  this  result  ?  Are  ao) 
thanks  due  to  those  scholars  who  habitually 
traffple  on  the  rules  and  resort  to  deception  to 
cover  up  their  practices,  that  the  school  is  not 
already  broken  up }  Do  not  they  consume  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  which 
should  be  devoted  to  instruction,  in  watching 
them  and  in  administering  discipline  for  their 
delinquencies  ?  Do  they  not  thus  rob  the  stu- 
dious of  much  benefit  which  they  would  other- 
wise receive  ?  Do  they  deserve  to  be  spared 
and  treated  with  so  much  tenderness  ? 

Furthermore,  are  you  coneistent  in  always 
sparing  the  reputation  of  your  friends?    Do 
you  ever  tell  tales  out  of  school  ?     Do  you  ever 
injure  any  one  in  the  estimation  of  others  is 
such  a  way  that  he  will  never  know  how  the  in- 
jury was  inflicted  ?    Which  is  more  manly,  more 
noble, —  to  give  information  when  it  is  called 
for  by  the  rightful  authority,  to  be  used  for  a 
le|.-'.imate  purpose,  often  when  justice  would  h* 
defeated  without  it,  to  protect  your  own  rights 
and  those  of  your  schoolmates,  to  save  the  mo- 
ney of  your  parents  from  being  squandered,'^ 
or  to  tell  what  you  have  seen  to  the  disadvai^' 
tage  of  some  one,  simply  to  gratify  a  love  oi 
tale-bearing  ?    The  grand  difficulty,  after  all,---^ 
it  must  be  spoken, —  is  cowardice.    You  a^ 
afraid  that  some  guilty  one  whom  you  are  tb^ 
means  of  exposing  wiU  iigure  you  in  some  way » 
or  that  there  wUl  be  an  opprobium  excited  by 
your  action. 

First  settle  with  yourself  whether  it  ia  ri^* 
then  ask  yourself  if  you  have  eourage  to  do 
right  when  the  time  and  occarion  demand  i^ 
Can  you  respect  yourself  if  you  have  not }  Caf> 
yon  be  trusted  to  act  a  noble  part*  whea  Ood 
■adlniinaaitylaoktoyottliDrMlloa)    Owhm^ 
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-would  be  the  nnines  of  Martin  Lulher,  of  Tell. 
nf  Wilberfoiee,  of  WaihiDglan,  if  uU  were  as 
limid  and  time-icTTing  ■■  you  i  Depend  upon 
ii,no  great  retbnner,  patriot  or  benefactor  of 
human  kind  eret  grew  in  the  natural  order  of 
tliiiiga,  oat  of  a  achoot-Loy  who  measured  and 
i^ped  all  hie  actiooB  by  the  atuidard  of  narrow 
idf-intereat,  and  who  abrank  from  an  unpLea- 
■atdntjbeeBaeohefearedhiapopalBritjr  would 
nS'i.  Yot  there  are  roultitadea  of  acbolan 
■ho  flatter  ihemBeWea  that  it  i«  an  honorable 
leeling  that  actuatei  ibem. 

It  ia  time  now  to  ipcciry  what  the  occaaions 
ire  which  juatify  the  teacher  in  requiring  and 
tin  pupil  in  giving  information.  Evidently 
■lini  an  individual  has  committed  an  offence 
wtiich  he  rcfUaea  to  acknowledge,  another  who 
vu  witncBB  i-f  the  act  may  properly  be  called 
on  to  teatify.  The  tcicher  munt  be  the  Judge  aa 
lothe  tieceaBity  of  rcaoTting  to  thii  method  (or 
oboiaing  information,  recognizing  it  alwaya  as 
•  lut leaort. 

Precedents  are  often  convenient,  and  the  fol- 
tming  may  be  of  value  heresftei :     In  a  achool 
aMmbering  about  two  hundred  pupils,  the  quea- 
liin  trove  aa  to  the  perpetratur  of  a  trifling  piece 
irfmiachief,  which  it  was  thought  desirable 
mp  before  the  evil  j^ew  more  >criouB.    Every 
Mtlbt  himself  denied  participation  in  the 
hr.  yet  the  fact  of  the  deed  remained.    Th 
iMtigation  Beamed  elfecluatly  blacked,  and  all 
looked  on  with  euriQaicy  to   see  whether 
lUag  would  end  there,  or  whether  any  di 
vcriia  would  be  made.    The  question  was 
pal,  •'  Doca  any  one  poaaeaa  any  knowledge 
■boot  it  i "     One  scholar  thought  he  did,  but  re- 
hMd  t«  tell.    Thia  opened  a  new  Held.    "  Shall 
Ml  individual  be  euslained  by  the  sentiment  of 
Aa  Kboo'.  in  discloaing  all  he  knowa  about  the 
Mtter,  aince  the  one  originally  concerned  rC' 
h*«  to  do  BO  himself!  "     The  prevailing  opin- 
'*»  was.  of  course,  opposed  to  anything  Lke 
tile-bearing.     A  strong  disposition  waa  ma 
bued  in  some  quarters  to  frown  dawn  any 
pmuat  on  the  subject.    The  school  was  ace 
tnoed  to  free  diacuaaion,  and  the  teacher*  w 
Uo  recnttly  connected  with  the  institution 
Unin  of  their  ground.    It  was  felt  to  b< 
nitieal  time,  ai  the  future  government  of  the 
MboDl  muat  depend  greatly  upon  the  bnu  tS- 
Uaihonld  now  take.    Thia  ground  waa  taken  ^ 
"Aia  we,  •■  t^bera.  to  labor  here  in  the  gov- 
Mnnant  of  this  achool  aingle- handed,  or  with 
TOUT  eodprrstion  i    Our  efforta  are  intended  for 
Jvu  good ;  U  U  for  jour  iniereat  that  thia  af- 


fair now  in  band,  and  all  aimilar  ones,  should 
be  properly  settled.  Tou  cannot  be  neutral  i 
you  help  or  hinder.  Now,  shall  we  have  your 
help!"  An  attempt  waa  made,  aimilar  to  that 
above,  to  >how  the  difference  between  tale- bear- 
ig  and  lealtmony.  The  whole  of  the  forenoon 
and  a  coniidcrable  part  of  the  sftemoon  wera 
devoted  to  the  diacuaaion.  The  result  waa  ■ 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  twenty,  that 
it  is  right  and  commendable  for  pupils  to  aid 
teachers  in  bringing  offenders  to  ju9kir«,  when 
ordinary  means  fail.  More  than  a  yeor  Bubae- 
quently,  when  a  great  change  in  the  member- 
ship  of  the  achool  had  taken  place,  the  aubject 
woB  brought  up  again.  By  the  voluntary  leati- 
tnony  of  the  pupils,  it  was  apparent  that  the  pe- 
riodical examinational  conducted  in  writing, 
were  fruitful  occaiions  of  diihonealy.  The  pro- 
priety of  diaclosurea  by  thoie  who  ahould  wit- 
ness cheating  during  eiamination,  was  diacuss- 
ed.  Again  it  was  voted,  about  rmt-tenih  dis- 
senting as  before,  that  it  U  right  to  report  Ihoit 
ur/io  aitl  not  report  IhfiHiileet,  and  that  we  will 
do  it  if  occasion  requires.  The  matter  waa  test- 
ed, and  such  diaclosurea  made  aa  were  nlculat- 
ed  to  impose  a  aciious  check  upon  a  most  alarm- 

We  have  heard  of  a  work  projected,  on  meti- 
tal  science  in  ita  application  to  the  work  Ot 
teaching.  Would  that  aome  competent  hand 
would  prepare  a  work  on  moral  science,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  achool-room.  Foremost 
to  receive  alKnlion  in  such  a  work  ahould  be 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  himaelH  Duly  to  hit 
body,  that  he  may  not  grow  nerrous,  impatient 
and  irritable.  Duty  to  his  mind,  to  keep  it 
well -furnished.  Duty  to  hia  spirit,  to  keep  it 
fresh,  young,  kitidly  and  sympathetic.  Our 
saddest  self-reproaches  are  for  the  hasty  words 
we  have  spoken  and  the  unaympathiiing  spirit 
we  have  manifested.  May  the  Qreat  Teacher 
help  ua  all  to  learn  of  Him  and  imbibe  his  spir- 
it, that  we  may  fiimisb  to  our  pupils  a  better 
model  and  example.  l. 

DirriKs  are  ours  :  eventa  are  Ood'a.  Thia 
rcmovea  an  inSnite  burden  from  theahoutders  of 
a  miserable,  tempted,  dyiog  creature.  On  this 
consideration  only,  can  he  securely  lay  down 
his  head  and  close  his  eyca. 

TsB  best  thing  to  be  done  when  evil  come* 
upon  us,  ia  not  lamentation,  but  action  ;  not  to 
sit  and  suffer,  but  <o  rise  and  seek  the  remedy. 

The  noblest  function  of  art  ia  to  lilt  the  vail 
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Natural   Science. 

OoXM UNIOATIONS  for  thifl  Depftrtm«iit  shoald  be  ad- 
4retfl«d  to  I.  F.  Gadt.  Warren. 


For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 
**  Inseoto  Ix^orioas  to  Vegetation." 

It  is  nearlj  twentj-fire  jean  since  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  with  a  liberalitj  worth j  of 
all  praise,  authorised,  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
R  **  Zoological  and  Botanical  Surrey  "  of  the  State. 
The  objects  of  the  surrey,  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  his  Ezcellencj  Edward  Ererett, 
(Governor  of  the  State,  to  those  entrusted  with  its 
execution,  were  both  economical  and  scientific. 
The  promotion  of  agricultural  interests  was  to  be 
made  a  prominent  object ;  hence  the  "  merely  cu- 
rious "  was  to  be  made  subordinate  to  **  that  which 
was  practically  useful." 

The  very  important  department  of  Insects  was 
assigned  to  the  late  accomplished  and  lamented 
Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  wh3  executed  his  Usk  with  re- 
markable industry  and  discrimination.  In  his  first 
report  he  enumerated  more  than  two  thousand 
three  hundred  species ;  but  from  '*  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking,"  he  forbore  the  attempt  to 
present  a  minute  description  of  each,  but  confining 
his  attention  chiefly  to  those  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  noxious,  he  particularly  selected  from 
these,  for  description,  such  as  are  **  remarkable 
for  their  sise,  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure 
and  habits,  or  for  the  extent  of  their  rarages." 
The  result  was  the  production  of  the  most  valua- 
ble treatise,  upon  this  interesting  and  important 
branch  of  Natural  History,  accessible  to  any  ex- 
cept the  favored  few  whose  means  and  leisure  ena- 
ble them  to  master  the  contents  of  ponderous  and 
expensive  volumes. 

In  the  course  of  eight  years  all  the  copies  of  the 
original  report,  together  with  those  of  a  small  edi- 
tion which  the  author  was  permitted  to  issue  at  his 
own  expense,  were  exhausted.  Meanwhile  the 
author  continued  to  accumulate  and  arrange  mate- 
rials, which  he  embodied  in  a  new  edition  that  he 
had  been  solicited  to  prepare,  and  which  bears 
date  of  October  15, 1852.  The  lapse  of  ten  years 
have  made  this  also  a  work  difficult  of  across.  It 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  earnest  congratulation 
that  still  another  edition,  edited  by  Charles  L. 
Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Beard 
of  Agriculture,  has  made  its  appearance  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year. 

Of  the  three  editions  of  this  work,  which  have 
appeared  at  intervals  of  about  ten  years,  the  last 
is  far  the  moil  desirable.  It  is  not  extravagant 
praise  to  pronounce  it  magnificent.  The  enter- 
prising publishers,  Messrs.  Crosby  &  Nichols,  of 
Boston,  are  deserving  of  especial  commendation 
for  bringing  out  so  elegit  and  expensive  a  work 

%  time  when  the  ehannelfl  of  thought-  aoid 


otion  are  full  with  other  matters  of  overwhi 
interest.  Were  not  the  work  one  of  disting 
value,  as  well  as  elegance,  its  issue  at  the  r 
time  might  have  been  a  matter  of  doubtful 
dicncy.  As  it  is,  however,  there  is  danger  tl 
limited  edition  will  be  exhausted  long  bcf 
will  have  been  supplied,  who,  on  learning  it 
its,  will  covet  its  possession.  While  it  is  c 
terized  by  all  the  fineness  of  material  and 
of  execution  for  which  the  '*  Riverside  Pre 
distinguished,  its  perfect  accuracy  must  be  r 
ed  as  its  chief  merit  This  is  specially  true 
pictorial  illustrations,  which  consist  of  eigb 
plates  containing  ninety-Jive  specimens,  c 
from  nature  with  such  fidelity  of  shade  and 
ing  as  almost  to  produce  the  illusion  that 
riewing  a  real  insect,  and  two  hundred  and  «< 
eiffkt  earefully  executed  engravings  upon 
The  drawings  for  all  these  were  supervisee 
vious  to  engraving,  and  compared  with  o 
specimens,  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassis,  the  grea 
liriog  naturalists. 

But  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  up 
merits  of  the  work.  To  those  capable  of  ji 
of  these  it  needs  but  to  be  known  to  be  app 
ed.  In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  farmer 
not  fail  of  being  worth  many  times  its  pric 
artistic  beauty  will  secure  for  it  a  place  amo 
choicest  selections  for  the  drawing-room  1 
while  it  will  prove  an  indispensable  **vade  m 
to  the  incipient  naturalist.  In  every  public  '. 
and  among  the  books  of  reference  in  every 
school  it  ought  to  find  a  home. 

On  looking  into  this  book  the  reflection 
to  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
concerning  the  many  erroneous  imprcssioni 
which  he  might  have  been  saved,  in  his 
years,  by  a  work  like  this.  He  would  neve 
fled  in  terror  from  some  harmless  dragon- 
keep  his  eyes  Arom  being  *'  tetoed  up,'*  He 
have  understood  that  the  **  Calumniator ' 
different  instruments  from  these  to  close  th 
of  '*  wicked  boys."  It  really  seems  sur] 
that  it  should  not  be  universally  known  thai 
insects  are  never  injurious.  Passing  the  firs 
of  their  existence  in  water,  where  they  feed 
other  insects,  and  after  being  transformed  ir 
pupae  state,  emerging  fVom  their  cases,— 
may  easily  be  found  at  the  proper  season,  at- 
by  the  legs  to  the  coarse  grasses  in  the  mar 
stagnant  water,— at  no  period  of  their  existe 
they  possess  any  weapons,  offensive  or  defc 
more  formidable  than  a  short  pair  of  jaws,  i 
ed  solely  for  masticating  the  insects  which  < 
tute  their  only  food.  All  this  any  school-boy 
discover,  and  yet  we  fancy  that  those  may  i 
found  who  fear  that  an  evil  eye  is  upon  then 
the  eye  which  they  think  evil  is  only  watck 
relieve  them  from  the  attack  of  a  brood  oi 
qnitoi  which  are  thirsting  for  their  blood. 
time  t*  tmdenrtand  that  the  ^  detil^  net 
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as  thej  are  strangely  miscalled,  are  our  friends 
and  not  our  foes  at  all. 

It  is  extreme!  J  eonrenient  to  have  a  name  by 
which  to  designate  any  object  that  we  may  wish  to 
describe,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to  employ  a  sci- 
entific term.     I  say  "eventf**  because  scientific 
terms  are  often  thought  diificnlt  to  remember,  and 
for  this  reason  are  regarded  with  repugnance.    I 
incline,  however,  to  regard  this  objection  as  ill- 
founded,  and  to  believe  that  the  scientific  names 
of  things  would  be  as  easily  remembered  as  those 
which  are  styled  familiar,  if  they  were  habitually 
employed.    A  lady  once  told  me  that  she  could  re- 
call the  botanical  names  of  the  most  familiar  plants 
and  flowers  more  readily  than  those  by  which  they 
are  commonly  known,  because,  in  her  childhood, 
the  hsd  learned  to  employ  them  from  her  uncle, 
who  was  an  expert  bounist.    Without  discussing 
tkU  question,  however,  I  hare  often  found  that 
there  is  much  "  in  a  name."    For  instance,  I  have 
been  familiar,  from  my  boyhood,  with  a  dipterous 
insect  which  preys  upon  bees,  wasps  and  hornets. 
Though  armed  with  no  weapons  except  a  sharp 
and  stiff  sucker,  and  strong  claws  at  the  extremi- 
tiea  of  their  feet,  they  easily  capture  insects  larger 
than  themselves  armed  with  stings.    It  is  wonder- 
ful with  what  tenacity  they  will  cling  to  their  prey. 
One  of  my  school-boys,  some  time  during  the  last 
ismmer,  brought  to  the  school-room,  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  afternoon  session,  one 
of  these  insects  with  a  honey-bee  in  its  dutches. 
to  which  it  still  clung  although  itself  a  captive.    I 
exhibited  the  creature  to  the  school,  and  suggested 
that  he  might  still  retain  his  grasp  upon  the  bee 
even  were  a  pin  thrust  through  his  body.     The 
thbg  seemed  incredible.    Still,  from  my  estimate 
of  the  capacity  of  insects  for  suffering  pain,  I 
thought  it  not  improbable.     Accordingly  I  pro- 
ceeded deliberately  to  thrust  the  enormously  pro- 
portioned instrument  quite  through  his  body  just 
at  the  base  of  the  wings,     ne  seemed  not  to  ex- 
perience the  least  inconvenience  from  the  opera- 
tioD,  snd  retained  his  hold  upon  the  bee.    In  or- 
der itill  further  to  test  his  spirit,  I  pinned  him 
firmly  beside  the  door  in  the  library  and  there  I 
bond  him  at  the  close  of  school,  three  hours  later, 
with  his  proboscis  thrust  deep  into  the  back  of  the 
bee  tad  enjoying  his  banquet  with  apparent  relish. 
From  his  predacious  character,  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing s  name,  I  called  him  the  Weasel  Fly.    The 
*ork  of  Mr.  Harris  has  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  ntme  and  habits  of  the  creature  in  the  differ- 
eat  stages  of  its  growth.    He  states  that  the  lar- 
vae of  the  insect  live  in  the  ground  upon  the  roou 
«f  plants,  and  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Wal- 
t^m,  fonnd  them,  in  the  form  of  **  yellowish-White 
ttiggots,  devouring  the  roots  of  the  tart  rhubarb." 
These  mag^ta  **  are  transformed  in  the  earth  to 
■aked  pupae,"  which  afterward  make  their  way  to 
tht  «irfsee»  when  the  perfect  insects  emerge,  leav- 
ag  tiMk  /' tvp!^.  pvpM  thelli  atieking  halfway 


out  of  the  ground  around  the  plants."  The  name 
of  the  insect  is  the  Asilv*  Mericeut.  The  AtiluM 
estuana  is  another  familiar  8p**cie8  of  the  same 
family. 

Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  dog-days,  during 
the  last  week  of  July,  we  always  begin  to  hear  a 
peculiar  shrill  and  prolonged  style  of  music  in  the 
trees.  This  proceeds  fVom  the  Harvest-fly  {Cicada 
canieuiarit)  which  is  frequently  called  the  locust, 
a  very  different  species  of  insect.  In  my  boyhood 
I  used  to  think  it  quite  a  feat  to  capture  one  of 
these  winged  **  trumpeters,"  and  when  captured  I 
was  not  able  to  make  him  fully  reveal  the  source 
of  his  musical  powers.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  is  a  drummer,  and  that  he  makes  very  active 
use  of  two  drums  at  once,  which  instruments  he 
carries  in  two  little  cavities  that  lie  hidden  in  the 
first  ring  of  his  abdomen.  I  had  in  part  become 
acquainted  with  that  organ  of  these  insects  fVom 
personal  observation,  having,  in  several  instances, 
witnessed  their  transformation  Arom  the  pupae  state 
at  the  time  of  their  emerging  from  the  ground, 
and  taking  their  position  upon  the  rough  bark  of  a 
tree  where  they  would  leave  their  pupae  cases, 
after  escaping  through  a  slit  upon  the  back.  I 
thus  (Mscovered  that  a  part  of  their  existence  was 
passed  under  ground.  A  natural  question  is, 
«<  Does  the  insect  deposit  its  eggs  there  ?  "  I  will 
give  the  answer  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Harris, 
describing  the  habits  of  the  seventeen-year  Cicada^ 
{Ciccuta  teptendecim).    He  says: 

"  After  pairing,  the  females  proceed  to  prepare 
a  nest  for  their  eggs.  They  select,  for  this  pur- 
pose, branches  of  a  moderate  size,  which  they  clasp 
on  both  sides  with  their  legs,  and  then,  bending 
down  the  piercer  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees,  they  repeatedly  thrust  it  obliquely  into 
the  bark  and  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  at 
the  same  time  putting  in  motion  the  Uteral  saws, 
and  in  this  way  detach  little  splinters  of  wood  at 
one  end,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  fibrous  lid  or  cover 
to  the  perforation.  The  hole  is  bored  obliquely  to 
the  pith,  and  is  gradually  enlarged  by  a  repetition 
of  the  operation  till  a  longitudinal  fissure  is  form- 
ed of  sufficient  extent  to  receive  from  ten  to  twenty 
eggs."  In  these  groves  he  states  that  the  egga 
are  deposited  in  pairs,  and  that  the  insect  passes 
from  one  part  of  the  limb  to  another,  and  from 
limb  to  limb,  making  nests  and  filling  them  with 
eggs  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  nest  for  each  fifteen 
minutes  until  the  number  of  eggs  amounts  to  four 
or  five  hundred.  By  this  process,  *  in  those  years 
when  these  insects  abound,  multitudes  of  forest 
trees,  especially  of  the  oak  species,  and  in  many 
instances  also  firuit  trees,  are  seriously  Injured  by 
the  dying  of  the  limbs  in  which  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited. But  the  mischief  does  not  end  here.  On 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  which  occurs  within  from 
forty  to  fifty  days,  the  young  insects,  by  a  strange 
linsdnet,  instead  of  feeding  upon  the  leaves  and 
'  branches  of  the  tree,  d«\i\>«i».\AV}  iQfamo^i^XA  ^Qdmii^ 
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selves  to  the  ground,  bury  themselves  in  the  soil 
and  attack  the  roots,  where  thej  have  been  found 
in  immense  numbers  piercing  the  tender  bark  with 
their  suckers  and  absorbing,  as  it  were,  the  verj 
life-blood  of  the  trees.  Fortunately  these  crea- 
tures make  their  appearance  in  the  same  region 
only  at  remote  intervals,  during  which  the  larvae, 
in  large  numbers,  become  the  prey  of  various  ene- 
mies ;  otherwise  their  ravages  would  become  fright- 
ful. As  it  is,  fruit  trees  are  said  sometimes  to  suf- 
fer severely  from  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  their 
roots.  The  common  dog-day  harvest-flies,  though 
similar  in  their  habits,  are  far  less  destructive, 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  comparatively 
small  numbers  in  which  they  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

Time  and  space  both  fail  for  making  farther  al- 
lusion to  the  multiplied  details  contained  in  the  in- 
teresting and  instructive  book  before  us.  Mean- 
while I  know  not  what  better  thing  I  can  do  than 
earnestly  to  commend  the  work  itself  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  i.  f.  c. 

QUBSTIONS    FOB 

WSixitttn   (^Examinations. 


CoMMUKiOATiONS  for  thifl  Department  thould  be  ad* 
dreised  to  A.  J.  MAKOHiSTit,  Providence. 


For  the  Sehooimatter, 
0E0011A.PHT.— WBBTBBN  CONTIKBlfT. 

No,  1.  Name  all  the  rivers  that  empty  into  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  Name  those  rivers  that  have 
their  sources  near  the  boundary  between  Utah  and 
Kansas.  Describe  the  Tennessee  river.  The  Cum- 
berland. The  Osage.  The  James.  The  Savan- 
nah. The  Neuse.  The  Shenandoah.  The  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Kanawha.  The  Rappahannock. 
The  Maderia.  The  Orinoco.  The  Parana.  Name 
the  rivers  that  rise  near  the  south-eastern  part  of 
New  Granada.  Those  that  rise  near  Mounts 
Drown  and  Hooker. 

No.  2.  Bound  Virginia.  Tennessee.  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Michigan.  Texas.  Georgia.  The  Ca- 
ribbean Sea.  The  last  Sute  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Nova  Scotia.  The  division  of  South 
America  containing  the  highest  volcanic  peak. 
The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    Lake  Michigan. 

No,  3.  Locate  the  following :  —  Newborn.  Fort 
Henry.  Springfield,  Mo.  Memphis.  Nashville. 
Ship  Island.  Amelia  Island.  Yorktown.  Roan- 
oke Island.  Galveston.  Fort  Donelson.  Norfolk. 
Richmond.  Harper*s  Ferry.  Knoxville.  Cum- 
berland Gap.  Mill  Spring.  Bowling  Green.  Co- 
rinth. Cairo.  Fort  Piokent.  Island  No.  10. 
Fort  Warren.  New  Madrid.  Boston  Mountains. 
Gautey  river.  Fort  Adams.  Fort  Pulaski.  Key 
West.  Gordonsrille.  Fort  Macon.  Phillippa. 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  Huntaville.  Chattanooga. 
Portrf  as  l|o)Mro«. 


No,  4.  Name  the  exports  of  Brazil.  Of  t1 
West  Indies.  Of  the  United  States.  Of  Ne 
England.  Of  Canada.  Of  the  colonial  divisii 
of  Sonth  America.    Of  Central  America. 

No,  6,  Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  N( 
Orleans.  Washington.  Cape  Farewell.  Quit 
Rio  Janeiro.  Montreal.  Cape  Sable,  Flo.  Sa 
tiago.  San  Francisco.  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Chic 
go.  Charleston.  Mexico.  Havana.  North  Am 
rica.    Halifax.    South  America. 

No.  6.  What  waters  roust  be  sailed  upon  to  | 
from  Green  Bay  to  Baltimore,  thence  to  Fran 
fort,  and  thence  to  Columbus  ?  Albany  to  Ne- 
hern,  thence  to  Montgomery,  thence  to  Bahta,  ai 
thence  to  Sacramento  ? 

No.  7,  Locate  ten  islands  near  the  Americi 
coast.  Locate  ten  bays  and  gulfs.  Also  ten  cap* 
Also  five  straits. 

No.  8.  Name  the  States  of  the  Union  that  1 
wholly  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Entirely  ea 
of  meridian  marked  83^.  South  of  parallel  3^ 
Name  the  countries  of  South  America  that  bord 
upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Name  the  mountainlc 
States  of  the  Union. 

No,  9.  Name  the  republics  of  the  western  co 
tinent.  The  colonies.  The  mountain  systen 
Twenty  mountain  peaks. 

No,  10.  Are  there  any  places  on  the  weste 
continent  where  it  never  or  seldom  rains  ?  Sta 
all  that  you  know  of  the  climate  of  South  Ame 
ca.  What  causes  have  coLspired  to  place  the  Ui 
ted  States  at  the  head  of  American  civilization  a 
infiuence  ?  Give  geographical  reasons  why  t 
States  of  the  Union  should  exist  perpetually  un^ 
one  government. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  must  I  ask  for  fiour  which  cost  me 
that  I  may  fall  20  per  cent,  from  the  askins  pri 
and  still  gain  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  ? 

2.  What  per  cent,  of  the  asking  price  is  t 
cost? 

3.  What  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  the  asking  pric 

4.  What  per  cent,  of  the  asking  price  is  the  i 
ceiving  price  ? 

5.  What  per  cent,  of  the  receiving  price  is  t 
asking  price  ? 

6.  What  per  cent,  of  the  receiving  price  is  t 
cost  ? 

7.  What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  the  reeeivi 
price  ? 

8.  What  per  cent,  of  the  asking  price  is  t 
difference  between  the  asking  price  and  the  rece 
in^  price  ? 

9.  What  per  cent,  of  the  asking  price  is  t 
difference  between  the  asking  price  and  the  cost 

10.  What  per  cent,  of  the  asking  price  is  ti 
difference  between  the  receiving  price  and  the  eoi 

11.  What  per  cent,  of  the  receiving  price  is  tJ 
difference  between  the  receiving  price  and  the  eoi 

13.    Wlut  per  cent,  of  the  receiving  priee  k  tl 
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di&rence  between  the  receiving  price  and  the  auk- 
ing  price  ? 

13.  What  per  cent,  of  the  receiving  price  is  the 
difference  between  the  cost  and  the  asking  price  ? 

14.  What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  the  difference 
between  the  cost  and  the  asking  price  ? 

15.  What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  the  difference 
between  the  cost  and  the  receiving  price  ? 

16.  What  p«>r  cent,  of  the  cost  is  the  difference 
between  the  asking  price  and  the  receiving  price  ? 

17.  The  asking  price  is  what  per  cent,  of  the 
lum  of  the  asking  price  and  receiving  price  r 

18.  The  asking  price  is  what  per  cent,  of  the 
product  of  the  asking  price  and  receiving  price  ? 

19.  The  sum  of  the  asking  price  and  cost  is 
what  per  cent,  of  the  receiving  price  ? 

20.  The  product  of  the  asking  price  and  receiv- 
ing price  is  what  per  cent,  of  the  receiving  price  ? 

OIIAMMA&. 

Parse  the  italicised  words. 

1.  I  felt  a  chilling  sensation  creep  over  me. 
Sometimes  we  see  bad  men  honored. 

2.  WhaUvtr  the  law  says  we  must  abide  by. 
PImu  excuse  my  son's  absence.    John  did  it  fUm- 

*«(/■.  • 

3-4.    With  its  clear  streams,  beautiful  JUnoere 

ind  noble  treea^  the  old  homestead  offered  to  the 

wary  a  most  welcome  repose. 
6.    No  wind  that  blew  was  bitterer  than  he, 

6.  He  was  elected  senator  on  the  first  ballot 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  that  we  toeli 
know. 

7.  **  Whomsoever  He  will.  He  hardeneth.*' 

8.  We  choose  rather  to  lead  than/allow, 

9.  You  are  to  solve  the  example  having  those 
data  piven, 

10.  **  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  joo,  do  ye  also  to  them." 

WORDS  TO  BB  DEPINBD. 

[The  March  number  contained  one  hundred  words 
to  be  defined  in  a  military  sense.  We  were  indebt- 
ed for  that  selection  to  Miss  Emma  Brown,  teacher 
in  the  Prospect  Street  Grammar  School.  The 
compositor  weuld  make  us  spell  trunmon  in  this 
ttUBDer,  tr%tnion — which,  of  course,  is  not  correct* 

In  the  April  number  the  word  incorrigible  is  not 
<^iilj  repeated  in  the  second  set  of  words  for  **speU- 
^,"  but  is  spelled  -able. 

For  the  following  list  of  words  we  are  indebted 
U»  L  A.  Wheelock,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Elm 
Street  Grammar  School,  but  now  teaching  in  the 
^wight  School,  Boston.] 

Ikfimis  in  a  miliUury  sense : 

Barbette,  Casemate,  Columbiad,  Dahlgren,  Par- 
'^  Paixhan,  Armstrong,  Cohorn,  Mortar,  Shrap- 
^  Revetement,  Pennant,  Picket,  Parole,  Gui- 
^ou,  Colors,  Grape,  Case-shot,  Battery,  Rifle-piu, 
^tlon.  Deploy,  Platform,  Chamber,  Earthwork, 
^kinaiihere,  Ordnance,  i^ergeant.  Quartermaster, 
Coamiatacj,  A<yatant,  4id-de-camp,  Suff,  Field, 
^  Afettii»  lMbfr»  QMctbel  (or  -hie),  Aooontre. 
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ments.  Alignment,  Approaches,  Apron,  Assembly, 
Banquette,  Bastion,  Battalion,  Berme,  Bomb* 
Boyau  (pi.  x).  Brevet,  Cashier,  Chevaux-de-frise, 
Counterscarp,  Courts-martial,  Coup-de-main,  Cre- 
nalated.  Cuirassiers,  Curtain,  Enfilade,  Engineers, 
Entrench,  Escalade,  Escarp,  Eprouvette,  Fascines, 
Gabion,  Glacis,  Grenades,  Grenadiers,  Hors  de 
combat.  Invest,  Interval,  Linstock,  Lodgment, 
Logistics,  Lunette,  Malignerer,  Metre,  Mine,  Mu- 
tiny, Minie,  Orderly,  Outpost,  Parallels,  Parapet, 
Park,  Pioneers,  Platoon,  Ploy,  Point-blank,  Rally, 
Rampart,  Rank,  Recruit,  Redan,  Ricochet,  Ros- 
ter, Sabre-tasche,  Salient,  Sally-port,  Sap,  Siege, 
Sortie,  Shako,  Stockade,  Traverses,  Terre-plein, 
Tete-de-pont,  Trenches,  Trous  de-Ioup,  Tumbrels, 
Vidette,  Camisado,  Provost-marshal, .  Tompion, 
Ram,  Turtle. 


Strange  OeograpUoal  Paradoxes. 

[OuB  attention  has  been  directed,  by  a  commu- 
nication from  the  teacher  in  the  third  room  of  the 
Providence  High  School,  to  certain  '*  Geographi- 
cal Paradoxes,"  found  iu  '*Pat.  Gordon's  Geo- 
graphical Grammar.  From  the  forty-five  there 
given  we  select  the  following,  making  such  changes 
only  as  a  lack  of  ancient  forms  of  type  will  oblige 
us  to  make. 

The  author  says  of  these  Paradoxes :  —  "  Tho' 
they  may  appear  to  some  as  mcer  Fables,  yet  there 
is  no  mathematical  Demonstration  more  infallibly 
true  than  every  one  of  them,  the  Explaining  where- 
of may  prove  both  useful  and  pleasant  to  the  in- 
genious Reader."] 

L  There  are  two  remarkable  Places  on  the 
Globe  of  the  Earth,  in  which  there  is  only  one 
Day  and  one  Night  throughout  the  whole  year. 

2.  There  are  also  some  Places  on  the  Earth,  in 
which  it  is  neither  Day  nor  Night  at  a  certain  Time 
of  the  Year,  for  the  Space  of  twenty-four  Hours. 

3.  There  is  a  certain  Place  of  the  Earth,  at 
which  if  two  Men  should  chance  to  meet,  one  would 
stand  upright  upon  the  Soles  of  the  other's  Feet, 
and  neither  of  them  would  feel  the  other's  Weight, 
and  yet  they  both^should  retain  their  natural  Pos- 
ture. 

4.  There  is  a  certain  Place  of  the  Earth,  where 
a  Fire  being  made,  neither  Flame  nor  Smoke  would 
ascend,  but  move  circularly  about  the  Fire.  More- 
over, if  in  that  Place  one  should  fix  a  smooth  plain 
Table,  without  any  Ledge  what  ever,  and  pour 
thereon  a  large  Quantity  of  Water, 'not  one  Drop 
thereof  could  run  over  the  said  Table,  but  would 
raise  itself  up  in  a  Heap. 

5.  There  is  a  certain  Place  on  the  Globe,  of  a 
considerable  Southern  Latitude,  that  hath  both 
the  greatest  and  least  Degree  of  Longitude. 

6.  There  are  three  remarkable  Places  on  the 
Globe,  that  differ  both  in  Longitude  and  Latitude, 
and  yet  all  lye  under  one  and  the  same  Meridian. 

7.  There  is  %  certain  laUskdvo^VpA  2$ii|^^&.^y«»^ 
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upon  which,  if  two  Chlldteo  were  brongbt  forth  al 
the  itme  inittnt  of  lime,  and  liTing  togBther  for 

D>J,  Jtt  at  the  aame  Hour  and  Minute  of  tbai 
Dk7,  jet  the  Life  of  one  would  eurpu*  th>  Life  of 
the  other  by  ditera  Montht, 

S.  There  i>  a  particnTir  place  of  the  Barth, 
where  the  Winde,  though  frequently  xeering  round 
the  Compaii,  do  alwaya  blon  from  the  North  Tr.ivu 

9.  There  are  a  contiderabls  Number  of  placca 
within  the  Torrid  Zone,  in  any  of  which,  i(  a  cfr- 
taia  kind  of  Sundial  be  duly  erected,  the  Shadon 
will  go  back  aereral  Degreei  upon  the  lame,  st  a 
certain  Time  of  the  Tear,  and  Twice  every  Day  lot 
the  Space  of  direr*  Weeka  :  Tel  no  waya  derouat- 
iag  ftom  that  miraculoua  returaing  of  the  Shadon 
Dpon  the  Dial  of  Ahai,  in  the Daya  of  King  Stze- 
kiah. 

10.  There  i*  a  remarkable  plicp  in  the  Globe  of 
the  Earth,  of  a  very  pure  and  wholeaome  Aii  lu' 
breathe  in,  yet  of  lach  a  itrange  and  deteatabU 
Quality,  that  it  i*  abaolutely  impouible  for  two  uf 
the  lincercat  Friendi  that  ever  breathed,  to  con- 
tioue  in  the  ume  in  motiial  Loie  and  Friendahip. 
for  the  Space  of  two  Uinutei  of  Time. 

11.  There  ia  a  certain  Yiltsge  la  the  Kingdom 
of  Naplea,  aituate  in  a  very  low  Valley,  and  jn 
the  Sun  ia  nearer  to  the  Inhabitant*  thereof  e\tty 
Noon  by  3000  Uilea  and  upward*,  than  when  he 
either  riieth  or  *etteth  to  thoae  of  the  aaid  Village. 

12.  There  {■  ■  largo  Country  in  upper  Ethiniiia 
to  whoae  Inhabitant*  the  Body  of  the  Hoon  doih 
■Iway*  appear  to  be  moat  enlightened  when  abc  is 
leaat  enlightened  ;  and  to  be  leaat  when  moat. 

13.  There  I*  a  remarkable  Place  on  the  Earth 
of  a  ooniiderable  Bouthem  Latitude,  from  whose 
Meridian  the  Sun  remoteth  not  for  leieral  Days 
at  a  certain  Time  of  the  Tear. 

14.  There  la  a  eerlain  Place  of  the  Earth  ,>t  a 
Miaaiderabla  Northern  Latitude,  where  though 
Day*  and  Night*,  even  when  ihorteat,  do  con 
of  aaieral  Houra  ;  yet  iu  that  place  it  ia  Nooudoy 
rrery  Quarter  of  an  Hour. 

16.  There  ia  a  certain  Country  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, many  of  whoae  Savage  Inhabitant*  are  eiii:1i 
nnheard  of  Cannibali,  that  they  not  only  feed  upon 
Human  Fleah,  butalao  lome  of  ibero  do  aetuall; 
eat  themaeliea,  and  yet  they  commonly  lurviTc 
that  itrange  Bcpaat. 

16.  There  la  a  remarkable  riier  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  oyer  which  there  ia  a  Bridge  of 
ineh  a  Breadth,  that  abore  three  thouaand  Men 
abreait  may  paa*  along  upon  the  same,  and  that 
without  crowding  one  another  in  the  leaat. 

17.  There  are  ten  place*  of  the  Earth  diaunt 
^m  one  another  three  hundred  Hilea  and  up- 
ward*, and  yet  none  of  them  luith  either  Latitude 
or  Longitude. 

18.  There  are  two  dittinct  placea  on  the  Conti- 
ntnt  of  Emope,  ao  aitaktv  In  reapect  of  ona  an- 


other, tlist  though  the  flrat  lyea  Eaat  Ihtm  the  u- 
cuud.  yel  the  aeoond  ia  not  Wett  from  the  fint 

19.  There  1*  a  certain  European  laland,  tu 
Northmosl  part  whereof  doth  (taqncntly  alter  iti 
Latitude  and  Longitude. 

2U.  There  i*  a  certain  place  in  the  lalaod  of 
Great  Britain,  where  the  Star*  are  alwaya  ridblt 
at  any  time  of  the  Day,  it  the  Hotiaon  be  lot 
overcast  with  Clonda. 


^IliloUs^. 


For  the  SshMlnaiter. 


An  inleUigent  boy  can  eiprea*  hi*  own  ideas. 
His  top,  marblea  and  kite  —  common  topin  c^ 
thought  —  are  readily  and  quickly  diacuatedin  all 
their  nnpecta,  beneflta  and  aaea.  What  dota  bt 
nred  of  grammar  P 

liusinese  men  enter  into  abatp  trade  with  each 
other,  write  receipt*,  give  note*,  make  term*;  ai 
no  one  know*  whether  of  two  men,  one  educited 
and  the  oiber  unlearned,  i*  the  better  bargamn. 
What  docj  Thrift  need  of  grammar  ? 

Yet  nhpu  a  boy  attempt*  to  write  what  he  maa- 
lioiiS  nrith  a  abrug  aa  "  a  compoaition  " — a  very 
simple  .%nd  harmlea*  thing  when  properly  eoand- 
ered  — what  he  doe*  every  day  and  do«*  ¥(11 
enou|j;b  to  be  underatood,  become*  not  only  la 
irksome,  but  almoat  an  impoaaible  taik.     So  wban 

dfSL'ciida  iDtD  a  Btereoiyped  form  of  eipreHiiu  ci 
employs  one  who  1*  expert  in  luoh  matter*  towrilt 
his  letters  for  him. 

Noiv  it  ii  juat  the  power  which  the  boy  need)  tg 
nrite  conipoaitiona  and  the  merchant  to  write  let- 
ters that  ia  oatenaibly  beatowed  on  the  pupil  wlia 
faithfuUj-  leania  the  teat  of  hi*  grammar-book.  It 
lis  roufidence  and  facility  in  the  manner  togMber 
ivith  elegnnee  and  precliion  in  the  matter  of  tlia 

One  unlearned  can  eipreaa  thooght,  but  tbe 
learned  nione  can  eipreaa  thought  with  oorrMt- 
ness  and  propriety. 

And  so  the  grammarlana  deene  the  Art  of  Ita|- 
lish  Grammar  to  be  the  art  of  apealdng  and  >ri>' 
ing  the  Englith  language  correctly.  Sueh  thcf 
would  pethapa  have  it  to  be,  but  in  reality,  it  ia  Ut- 
ile mure  than  a  phUoaophio  analyai*  of  langaaf 

f  do  not  abject  to  the  complete  maatery  by  Iba 
pupil  of  crery  eaeentlal  deflnitioa  and  app!io*l>°* 
in  the  booka,  bat  I  muat  aatert,  what  wilteiai* 
the  past  have  not  only  felt  but  have  ahown  by  tkrit 
attempts  to  remedy  it  they  have  believed,  that  I" 
mere  study  of  the  eleminta  of  language  aa  pre- 
sented in  popular  grammar*  i*  quit*  li  "  '  ' 
though  it  may  be  caaential.  For  it  atop* 
of  Iheenddeairedi  — It  does  sot  ai 
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nd  Tctf  dmirible  (o  tbe  papil,  and  it  leaves  him 
uilR  in  nneeTlUTity  »  id  Iu  detign  till  be  ha 
hed  th«  giimmBr  book  and  is  ready  to  pu 
nowledge  into  tome  practical  uie. 

We  will  eiamine  and  analyce  the  pilnciplei  of 
ipalar  grammar. 

Tint  Id  older  ii  OrthographT!  from  iti  name 
gnirying  correct  writiDg.  It  treat*  of  letteri, 
■lUblea,  leparate  fordi  and  apelling.  Neil  ii 
tTmology.  wbich  Ircils  of  the  different  parts  d1 


by  far 

ndied 


b  their 


relitioi 


Tti 


-rangemcnt  of  word*  in  lentencei.    Fourth,  Pro- 

re>  and  Tsniflcaiion.  Truly,  thit  is  a  oompre- 
eBaive  liat  of  topics  :  and  were  the  student  really 
•aster  of  them  after  a  diligent  study  of  his 
Mk,  he  would  doubtless  well  understand  g 
.ar.  But  UD fortunately,  though  the  eiampl 
i{dati(,  and  the  study  diligent,  these  do  not 
im  real  power  over  tbe  Jsnguage.  neither  do 


Henkt  Clauk. 


(Educational   IntElUgencc. 


School  Exhibition  at  Nortli  SeitatM. 

Tbb  public  school  in  this  tillage  has  been  tsughl 
ir  the  past  aeaaon  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Andrei 
hose  labors  t,»  a  tencber  have  been  »uocen( 
id,  1  doubt  not,  have  been  duly  appreciated  by 
i»  pnpila.  and  by  the  community  in  general,  if  th 
rg(  attendance  of  citliens  at  the  Eihibilion  gii 
I  at  the  close  of  the  last  term  should  be  uken  s 
I  isdei. 

The  eabibilion  wis  creditable  both  to  (he  teacht 
id  to  the  scholara  who  look  pari  in  the  cicrciaci 
.o«t  of  the  piecea  were  original  —  written  by  Mi 
ndiewB — and  evinced  a  vigorous  miud,  with 
at  force  of  chirscter  and  an  ambition  which 
ly*  secures  success.    1  hate  only  time  and  space 

mention  one  of  Ibc  production*  for  the  occa 


'then: 


t  solid  >i 


This  wasarcpresentotionof  moit  of  the  leading 
wnl*  in  the  history  of  (he  rebelliou, —  being  pcr- 
niBed  by  a  Urge  number  of  pupils,  wl  o  did  hon- 
to  themselves.    But  ->  Madame  Columbia,"  re- 

Tbnned,  especially  in  her  repliei  to  the  repre- 
BtatlTca  of  tbe  seceded  States,  and  alio  to  tbe 
bn  of  uainance  from  loyal  Statci,  which  wen 


often  quite  lengthy,  yet  they  were  thoroughly  com- 
mitted.   As  an  effort  >t  memotining,  I  have  rarely 

for  the  eoniideralion  of  teachers,  in  relation  to 
school  eihibitinns.  The  first  thing  I  would  sug' 
getl  it,  that  tbe  programme  of  exercises  should  be 
greatly  abridged  for  such  oecasions.  The  great 
mistake  of  many  teacher*  is,  they  arrange  for  an 
exhibition  of  most  of  ihcir  scholars  in  declaniatioD, 
in  order  to  please  the  parents,  who  rarely,  if  ever, 
visit  tbe  school,  except  at  such  exhibitionv  Twv 
evenings  of  foar  or  five  hours  each  to  complete  the 
order  of  exercises  is,  emphatically,  a  protracted 
meeting, —  wearisome  alike  both  to  the  acholars 

Another  suggestion  is,  that  the  declamalions  for 
such  occasions  sbould  be,  in  fact,  a  part  in  the  ro- 
viewa  of  the  school-room  exercises,  instead  of 
making  a  special  effort  to  commit  and  rehearse 
simply  with  refe tence  lo  such  an  exhibition.  As 
the  pupili  in  the  primary  studies  are  not  expected 
10  pass  an  examination  in  the  higher  branches) 
why  should  time  be  taken  to  train  such  chlldreuia 
branches  of  education  for  which  they  have  not 
been  prepared  i  By  such  exhibitions  It  appears 
to  me  that  teachers  are  encouraging  the  very  prac- 
tice in  parents  of  which  Ihey  often  complain,  »!s. ! 
that  "  they  do  not  visit  the  scbool-room  to  see 
what  the  teacher  is  doing  with  and  for  their  child- 
ren \  "  Cannot  this  fault  be  corrected  >  Cannot 
psrents  and  guardians  be  induced  to  visit  the 
schaol-room  and  witness  the  toils  and  trials  and 
triumphs  of  both  teachers  and  schoiars,  and  cheer 
them  by  tbeir  presence  and  with  •  ftw  kind  words? 
can  report  progress  fbr  the  next  term  ? 

Yonrs  truly,  i.  M.  H.  n. 


Ueetlns  of  the  Bhode  Zsluiil  InstitotA. 

The  vitality,  enterprise  and  spirit  of  progreia  which 
^haracteriie  this  body  were  strikingly  maoilbited  at  its 
eeeioQB  in  WicUbrd  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last 
week.  The  large  attendance  showed  a  ^vely  appro- 
a  of  the  utility  of  snch  meetings  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  of  tbe  State.  One  spirit  seemed  to  ani- 
Ihe  whole  body.  The  great  qnestJon  with  ail 
seemed  to  be,  "What  shall  wo  do  (br  our  own  pro- 
nal  improvement  and  for  the  imptovement  of 
the  BcboalB  of  Bhode  Island?''  A  ver?  general  in- 
was  taken  in  the  proceedings  by  the  citlnns  of 
the  place,  and  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  meettngi 
ere  held,  wits  Slled  to  overflowing. 
The  Institute  was  called  to  order  on  Friday  aftei- 
Doon  by  Tlee  President  J.  H.  Tefit  Mr,  P.  C.  Sean 
was  appointed  Socrctary  pru  Ism.  Prayer  was  oBtr- 
ed  by  Rev.  Mr.  CoUina,  of  the  Episcopal  Chorcli. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  Vice  PreHdent,tfaa 
question  of  the  afternoon,  *'  Whit  are  some  of  tha 
defects  in  OUT  Public  Schools?"  was  taken  np,  and 
wu  diieiuwi  wi<h  MancAottu  «xA  Af^^\^'VjHinv 
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Allen  and  Chadsey,  of  Wickibrd ;  Slocum,  of  Oreen- 
wich ;  Potter,  Tefit,  Eldridge  and  Lansing.  The  de- 
bate was  not  conducted  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  schools  of  our  own  State,  but  the  more  general 
interests  of  education  were  fully  considered. 

EvENiMO  Sssaioir. 

The  evening  session  was  commenced  at  halt-past 
seven  o^clock. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Manchester,  Principal  of  the.  Prospect 
street  Grammar  School,  Providence,  occupied  an  hour 
very  profitably,  by  the  delivery  of  a  beautiful  lacture 
on  "The Teacher;  his  work  and  his  rewards."  It 
was  not  only  valuable  for  its  lessons  of  pracUcal  wis- 
dom, but  most  engaging  from  the  whole-souled  ardor 
and  earnest  love  of  profession  which  it  revealed.  The 
lecturer  spoke  of  the  true  spirit  which  should  actuate 
the  teacher  in  his  work  as  that  of  philanthropy.  The 
true  teacher  is  one  who  feels  himself  called  from  on 
high  to  a  peculiar  sphere  of  du-ty.  Hence  he  strives 
to  endue  his  character  with  all  Christian  virtues  and 
perfections.  He  comes  to  his  work  with  ardent  en- 
thusiam  and  patient  self-denial.  He  is  always  living 
and  learning  with  his  pupils.  He  never  requires  of 
them  what  he  is  unwilling  or  nnable  to  do  himself. 
He  threads  the  old  and  beaten  paths  with  the  same 
eager  curiosity  as  if  he  had  never  travelled  them  be- 
fore. He  never  grows  old  in  his  methods,  still  less 
in  his  feelings  and  sympathies. 

The  teacher  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  intcllec- 
tnal  growth  of  the  child,  and  therefore  must  have 
right  views  of  education.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
moral  training  of  the  child,  and  he  must  teach  by 
example  as  well  as  precept.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  religions  training  of  those  whom  he  instructs. 
Hence  the  school  must  become  the  centre  of  his  best 
thoughts  and  the  theatre  of  his  best  acts,  so  that 
when  he  shall  meet  his  pupils  at  the  final  judgment, 
he  may  give  a  good  account  of  the  influence  which 
he  has  exerted. 

The  rewards  of  the  teacher  do  not  lie  in  the  path 
of  worldly  gain  or  worldly  hoqor;  but  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  improvement  and  of  practical  be- 
nevolence ;  in  the  gratitude  of  his  pupils,  the  com- 
mendations of  his  patrons,  the  approval  of  heaven. 
Hence  he  does  not  repine  at  his  hard  lot,  but  toils  on 
in  faith  and  hope,  cheered  with  visions  of  a  bright 
ftitore,  when,  having  finished  his  course  and  being 
gathered  to  the  home  of  the  righteous,  he  shall  meet 
mnltitttdes  instructed  by  his  vrise  precepts  and  pro 
fited  by  his  pure  example,  who  *'  shall  rise  up  to  call 
him  blessed.'* 

The  speaker  closed  with  the  following  allusion  to 
Lieut.  Henry  R.  Pierce,  late  principal  of  the  Woon- 
socket  High  School : 

My  Brothers: — ^Another link  in  our  firatemal  chain 
is  broken ;  the  tongne  that  used  to  utter  words  of 
good  cheer  and  of  sympathy  in  our  councils  is  silent; 
the  eye  that  watched  so  constantly  and  so  faithfully 
over  not  only  a  special  chai^ge,  but  over  the  general 
educational  interest  of  onr  State,  is  dimmed ;  the 
warm  lieart,  that  iwallad  tad  throbbed  with  the  tna 


spirit  of  the  self-denying  teacher,  has  ceased  to  \ 
that  noble  brow  and  Christian  heart,  that  manly 
all  loved  so  well  to  meet,  rest  npon  the  si 


we 

bank  of  the  Pamilco.  But  our  brother  is  not  d 
he  lives  to-day  in  a  peculiar  sense,  in  the  heart 
his  friends  and  his  pupils,  in  our  hearts  and  inoi 
stitutions.  Goodness  and  truth  can  never  die.  ^ 
we  call  death  is,  indeed,  to  the  CbrisUan  but  the 
ing  of  the  spirit— a  silent  waiting  of  the  soul  foi 
coming  of  its  Lord. 

Nobly  yielding  the  quiet  and  pleasures  of  a  h 
home,  our  brother  entered  the  service  of  his  cou 
not  because  he  was  ambitious  of  personal  fame, 
because  he  yearned  to  battle  for  the  preservatio 
our  government — for  freedom,  for  the  true  and 
right ;  and  he  bravely  fell  at  the  post  of  duty.  \ 
we  mourn  our  loss,  let  no  murmurs  of  complain 
cape  our  lips,  for  God  doeth  all  things  well.  L 
emulate  our  brother*s  virtues  and  let  us  so  live 
labor  that  we,  too,  may  fall  npon  the  field  of  1 
and  expire  at  the  post  of  duty. 

After  the  lecture,  remarks  of  a  general  diai 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Kobbins  and  Potter,  am 
H.  D.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Worcester. 

Second  Dj 

The  Institute  assembled  at  9  o'clock  on  Satu 
morning,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Ladd,  in  the  c 
Prayer  was  ofiered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slocum. 

The  discussion  assigned  for  this  hour,  upon 
relative  duties  of  parents,' teachers  and  pupils," 
opened   by  the  President,  and  continued    by 
DeMunn,  of  Providence. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Potter  occupied  the  next  half  hour  i 
marks  upon  the  subject  of  Penmanship,  in  whi< 
showed  that  the  science  could  be  reduced  to 
general  principles. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  Mr.  F.  B.  Snow  gave 
miliar  lecture  on  the  subject  of  Reading,  illustr 
the  views  which  he  advanced  by  practical  exei 
with  a  class.  He  urged  the  importance  of  hi 
the  scholar  comprehend  what  he  reads,  and  of 
ing  heed  to  the  quality  of  voice  and  to  articuL 

Brief  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
pied  the  remainder  of  the  time  until  adjoumme 

Aftkrno 
The  session  was  resumed  at  bait-past  one  o'< 
when  a  fhrther  discussion  was  had  on  the  subj( 
Reading,  and  examples  were  given  by  Messrs. 
Chester  and  DeMunn. 

A  discussion  npon  "  The  duties  of  teachers  i 
present  time  to  their  country,"  being  next  in  < 
was  sustained  by  Mr.  Snow,  of  Providence,  an 
Rev.  Mr.  Slocum,  who  had  been  in  the  service  < 
country  under  Gen.  McClellan.  The  manner  in  ^ 
expressions  of  patriotic  sentiment  were  receiv 
the  audience  showed  conclusively  that  no  impul 
of  disloyalty  would  ever  be  brought  agains 
dwellers  hereabout. 

Messrs.  Tefifl  and  Sears,  of  North  Kingstown 
Mr.  Eastman  of  East  Greenwich,  having  beei 
pointed  a  committee  on  resolutions,  reported  tfaf 
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lowiDgf  which  were  unanimoiulj  adopted,  when  the 

lostitftte  adjoarned : 

Maohed^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institnte  be  pre- 
leoted  to  Ifessra.  A.  J.  Manchester,  F.  B.  Snow,  and 
S.  A.  Potter  for  their  valaable  and  practical  lectures; 
to  Messrs.  O  .Winsor,  W.W.  Champlin  and  A.  Chad- 
leyfbr  their  faithful  and  eflScient  services  in  behalf  of 
the  Institute ;  to  Misses  R.  and  M.  Hammond  and 
Min  E-  M.  Henry  for  favors  rendered  us ;  to  the  peo* 
pie  of  N.  Kingstown  for  the  use  of  their  town-house, 
and  also  to  the  citizens  of  Wickford  who  have  so 
generoQsIy  welcomed  us  to  their  hospitalities  and 
bave  thereby  added  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  eur 
Btsy  among  them. 

The  meeting  thus  closed  was  characterized  by  zeal 
and  harmony.  The  generous  hospitality  of  the  good 
people  of  the  place  did  much  to  promote  its  success. 
We  doubt  not  the  teachers  will  return  to  their  avoca- 
tions with  a  renewed  sense  of  their  high  calling  and 
priyileges. 


iHatljematics. 

CoHMCNiCATiONS  foT  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dretaed  to  N.  W.  DbMdnn,  FroTidence. 


From  the  Illinois  Teacher. 
An  Arithmetloal  Fiizsle. 

I  doubt  not  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Teacher 
are  acquained  with  a  performance  which  looks  very 
itrange  and  even  magical  to  a  person  unfamiliar 
^th  numbers,  and  which  I  have  seen  in  some  ju- 
Traile  books.  It  is  this :  take  any  two  numbers 
divisible  by  9 ;  add  (or  multiply)  them;  from  the 
mm  (or  product)  strike  out  a  figure,  and  tell  the 
other  figures  in  any  order  to  the  person  who  pro- 
poies  the  puzzle,  and  he  will  tell  what  figure  was 
struck  out.  Thus,  you  take  495  and  306,  I  being 
ignorant  what  you  take ;  you  add  them,  and  teli 
me  that  after  striking  out  a  figure  you  have  left  1 
tnd  0.  I  say  at  once  you  struck  out  8.  Whatever 
figure  must  be  used  to  make  the  sum  of  the  given 
figures  equal  to  9,  or  a  multiple  of  9,  is  the  figure 
struck  out.  If  5  and  7  are  given  me,  I  say  7  and 
5  are  12 ;  6  is  needed  to  make  18 ;  therefore  6  was 
struck  out.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the  multi- 
ples of  9  are  so  well  known  now  to  the  students  of 
our  common  arithmetics  that  I  need  not  explain. 

I  have  often  amused  myself  and  others  with  a 
^riety  of  processes  depending  upon  a  few  simple 
delations  of  numbers,  such  as  any  good  scholar  in 
our  practical  arithmetics  can  understand  if  he  can 
extract  the  cube  root,  but  which  are  quite  puzzling 
to  most  persons  even  if  very  familiar  with  numbers. 
^^iUgivea  few  actual  instances;  the  great  puz- 
>le  ia,  that  I  extract  the  cube  root,  or  seem  to  do 
*^  with  marvelous  speed.  I  propose  it  as  a  prob- 
^na  to  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  to  ascertain,  by 
^^^Ijsis  of  these  instances,  the  methods  used  and 
^he  principles  involved.  In  ascertaining  them  you 
^*y  find  out  something  useful  to  you.  I  was  once 
*^*  school-room  where  the  teacher  had  written 
^Pon  the  board  the  number  9,129,829,  and  the  class 


were  trying  to  find  the  cube-root  of  it.  It  occur- 
red to  me  that  I  might,  perhaps,  by  a  mental  ope- 
ration ascertain  the  root,  as  the  teacher  pronounc- 
ed it  a  perfect  cube  ;  and  within  a  minute  after  I 
thought  of  it  I  said  to  the  teacher,  '*The  root  is 
209."  Following  out  my  discovery,  I  soon  found 
myself  able  to  give,  by  mental  operation  only,  and 
almost  instantly,  the  cube- roots  of  all  perfect  cubes 
expressed  by  4, 5  or  6  figures ;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  cube-roots  of  one-tenth  of  all  perfect  cubes 
expressed  by  7,  8  or  9  figures.  What  I  discovered 
is  used  in  the  following  examples,  in  connection 
with  other  processes  and  principles  which  whoso 
will  may  discover.  I  propose  as  the  problem,  the 
discovery  of  the  methods  and  principles  used.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  the  operations  in  the  4th 
and  5th,  preliminary  to  the  direction,  *'  cube  the 
number,"  are  based  upon  other  principles  and 
properties  of  numbers  than  those  used  in  the  Ist, 
2d  and  3d.  I  place  the  operation  (which  I  do  not 
see)  alongside  my  directions. 

I.  Take  some  number  expressed  by  three  figures, 
no  one  of  which  is  a  cipher ;  do  not  tell  me  what 
you  take  :   write  the  number  as  a  period  of  thou- 
sands, following  it  by  the  same 

Umeen  Operatkm.    number  as  a  period  of  units : 
7)765765  ^^^^^  -f  ^^^  ^^^  ^jg^  ^^^  ^^..^^ 

6)109395  413413.    Divide  this  number  by 

7;  divide  the  quotient  by  any 

9)21879  number  under  10  that  will  leave 

13)2431  '^^  remainder ;  divide  this  qito- 

—  tient  by  any  number  under  10, 

187  as  before ;  divide  this  quotient 

187«=34  969  ^^  ^^*     ^°^  many  figures  in 

187»=6,539,203       ***«  1***  quotient  ?      Amtoer^ 

"Three."  Cube  the  number. 
How  many  figures  ?  Ant,  **  Seven."  Cross  the 
the  middle  three,  and  give  me  the  others  in  their 
order,  putting  x  in  places  of  crossed  figures.  Aru, 
6,5arx,a:03."  The  number  which  you  cubed  was 
187.  (This  answer  I  gave  in  four  seconds  after 
writing  the  mutilated  number  ) 

II.  Take  a  number  of  three  figures  and  make 

one  of  six  as  directed  before.    Odd,  or  even  ?  Ant, 

*•  Odd."    Divide  by  any  number  between  12  and  30 

that  will  give  no  remainder  ; 
t^nwew  Qperoffon.    ^^^-^^^  y^^  ^^^  number  less  than 

13)261261  10  giving  no  remainder.    How 

7)20097  many  figures  in  the  quotient  ? 

— Afu.  "Four."      What  is  the 

2871  thousands' figure  ?    Am,  "2." 

^^^  Subtract  1859.     Ant.  "  Done  ; 

2)1012  I  still  have  four  figure^."  Is  the 

— ^  number  even  ?     Ant,  **  Yes." 

^  Divide  by  2 ;  cube  the  quotient 

506*=256,036  number.     How  many  figures 

6065=129,554,216     »o^ -^    ^'«-   "Nine."    Begin- 
ning to  count  at  units,  put  x  in 
place  of  the  2d,  4th  and  6th,  and  give  me  as  be- 
fore.    Ant.  "  129,a:6a;,2a^."     The  iiu\SLb«t  «s^^^ 
was  606.    (A^nswet  ^I'^ein  Vj  ti^«  Vol  >^t^^  %«tinu^>i 
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III.    Taking  three  figaree,  make  a  number  of 

lix  figures  as  before.    If  possi- 
CTfMeM  OpenUkm.    y^  ^^^^  ,,-  3   .ubtract  8008; 
8)632632  ' 


79079 
-«008 

13)71071 

7)6467 

781 
—363 

418 

418<^73,034,632 


diride  remainder  bj  13 ;  divide 
quotient  bj  7.  How  many  fig- 
ures now  ?  Am.  **  Three.**  Is 
the  number  abore  600  ?  An$, 
•«  Yes."  Subtract  363  ;  cube 
the  remainder.  How  man j  fig(- 
ures?  Ans.  "Eight."  Be- 
ginning at  units,  put  x  in  place 
of  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and  6th,  and 
giTe  as  before.  Ana,  **  73,0«r,- 
zar2."    The  number  which  jou 

cubed  was  418.    (Answer  given 
in  four  seconds.) 

IV.    Take  an  even  number  greater  than  20  and 

less  tban  100,  and  muldplj  it 
by  9,  and  that  product  by  6; 
annex  a  cipher,  and  subtract 
the  number  first  taken  ;  divide 
the  remainder  by  7 ;  divide  the 
quotient  by  2 ;  divide  the  quo- 
tient by  7;  cube  the  quotient 
now  obtained.  Ana.  **Done, 
with  seven  places  in  the  power.*' 
Then,  beginning  with  the  hun- 
dred-thousands* figure,  put  X 
in  its  place,  and  in  every  alter- 
nate place,  and  give  as  before. 
Ana.  <*6,«3x,2x3."  The  num- 
ber cubed  was  187 ;  and  the 
number  taken  at  first,  34.  (An- 
swer given  in  six  seconds. 
y.    Take  some  multiple  of  3  between  30  and 

100 ;  multiply  by  9  and  the  pro- 
duct by  6 ;  annex  a  cipher,  and 
subtract  the  number  first  taken; 
divide  the  remainder  by  7 ;  di- 
vide that  quotient  by  7;  cube 
tiie  number  obtained.  Ana, 
**  Done,  with  seven  figures  in 
the  power."  Put  xxx  in  place 
of  the  middle  three  figures,  and 
give  me  as  before.  Anawer, 
**  l,2z»H^9."  There  is  a  mis- 
take in  your  work.  Ana,  •*  I 
think  not :  I  will  see.  I  have 
it  now.  I  made  a  mistake  in 
getting  the  cube.  I  now  give 
you  9,1jcx,«29.'*  The  number 
cubed  was  299:  number  first 
taken,  67.    (Answer  in  seven  seconds.) 

In  the  fifth  example  I  have  given  a  real  instance 
of  error;  the  operator  erred  in  multiplying  299  by 
209 :  I  did  not  know  where  the  error  was,  but  could 
say  almost  at  once  there  was  an  error.  The  varie- 
ty of  methods  by  which  I  obtain  the  number  that 
r  direct  to  be  cubed  is  almost  endless,  as  I  never 
use  the  same  method  twice ;  but  the  principles  are 
few  that  explain  them  allf  and  enable  me  to  devise 
them  0xtemporan«Qttily.  XJLnait. 


CTiMseii  OparaUim. 

34 
9 

306 
6 

18360 
—34 

7)18326 

2)2618 

7)1309 

187 
187*=6.639,203 


Unaeen  QperaUom* 

67 
9 

613 
6 

30780 
-67 

7)30723 
8)4389 


(209»=1, 266.749) 
299<=9,129,329 


(S^sitoxe'  ©epartme 

OuB  CoYXB  shows  what  may  be  expect 
readers  from  month  to  month.  Each  g* 
has  a  specific  field  of  thought,  and  will  r 
truth  to  us  in  that  direction  especially.  Th 
departments  of  school  work,  as  well  as  of  1 
in  general,  will  be  examined  by  those  wh 
distinguished  ability.  We  are  to  expect  1 
nal  articles  from  each  contributing  edito 
the  year.  Will  not  this  be  a  rare  feast,  ai 
the  simple  price  of  one  dollar.  The  Sch 
TBB  never  promised  such  a  fiow  of  rich  t 
the  coming  year.  We  want  aubaeribera — ^ 
to  have  them.  Teachers  take  care  of  your 
It  lives  or  dies  at  your  hands.  It  is  a  chi 
profession.  At  the  Institute  in  Wickfor 
or  two  since,  we  met  with  a  cheering  respo 
teachers  and  citisens.  Several  citizens 
goodly  town  gave  us  the  '*  dollar  '*  with 
wish  for  its  prosperity. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  speculatioi 
It  is  a  work  for  the  public  good,  and  nil  c 
come  thus  far  has  been  expended  upon  its  i 
ment.  Teachers,  why  not  put  your  shov 
the  wheel  and  place  this  journal  on  a  str 
vigorous  foundation  ?  Don't  care  for  it 
you  are  a  mercenary,  and  time  will  prove 
worthy  the  position  you  now  occupy.  Do 
plain  of  **  small  pay  **  when  you  do  not  1 
ger  to  convince  the  people  that  you  are  ^ 
a  greater  reward.  As  you  elevate  the  pr< 
so  you  will  inevitably  increase  the  demac 
the  community.  In  time  you  will  be  pale 
are  worth.  There  are  teachers  in  New  ] 
who  take  no  educational  journal,  nor  do  tl 
read  one ;  there  are  physicians  who  patrc 
journal  of  their  profession,  —  and  what 
Why  they  finally  are  superseded  by  some  li 
and  the  community  say,  we  thought  it  wou! 
The  physician  may  not  altogether  lose  h 
ness,  but  he  will  only  be  called  to  do  that  v 
is  utterly  unable  to  forget.  He  becomes  a 
nal  fossil.    He  sleeps. 


Photoobaph  Albums,  &c. — At  Rider's ; 
find  a  splendid  assortment  of  these  at  fail 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  materials  usually  fi 
such  a  store. 

At  Frank  Oay*s  store  you  will  find  somi 
choicest  selections,  and  it  is  currently  r 
among  the  tea-parties  and  sewing-circles 
sells  them  much  cheaper  than  any  othe 
warrants  every  one.  He  has  second-hanc 
and  a  large  assortment  of  new  ones.  Fra 
has  advertised  in  The  Schoolmastbb  ve 
erously,  and  is  now  receiTing  the  rewards  b; 
of  country  teachers  on  Saturdays,  which  is 
see.  Frank,  success  to  you.  Thb  School] 
makes  a  bow  for  your  generous  tyn^tbie 


THB    BOHOOLHIBTXB. 


TanlncPnu,  Apri]  X 


FoaiKAi.  Sebtices  or  thb  iatb  Liect.  H.  R. 
Fmct— An  idr  of  (he  deapat  M>tcmiii^  pcTvaded 
BuMnstiof  thii  village  Ici-dAy,  daring  Ibe  progrei 
gf  tbt  b*nair«d  rite*  connected  with  tlia  intennant  of 
lUi  bnre  officer  in  the  soQ  of  Rhode  Island, 
Dm  wu  genenllj  iiispcniled,  and  notii  ilbs 
tbt  Ihnitening  aspect!  of  the  mathet  in  the  early 
pMI  of  the  daj,  the  nilniad  tnhu  firom  Pravidei 
ud  Worceiter  biooght  la^a  delegationa  of  teachen> 
ud  otben,  to  participate  in  the  moumfbl  pogcanu 

The  bod]' of  Lieut.  Fierce  arrived  here  on  Satur- 
d>j  orening,  and  wae  immediatelj  conrejcd  to  L}-- 
anm  Hall,  where  a  guard  of  bonor,  eonsislipg  of 
fcir  privates,  under  Lient  Chariea  Vataon,  d 
hu  th«  ranks  of  the  Wooniockst  Giiard9,  w< 
liiiDed,  and  nnuuned  ootil  the  corpse  was  removed  for 
bul  blerment.  The  room  wu  tasteftdlf  aod  appni- 
inilelj  decorated  with  t^ed  flags,  &c.,  and  the  cu- 
te containiDg  the  body  rested  on  the  Amorican  flag, 
iiptoteeting  which  hit  dying  boon  mn  spent.  The 
(hidt  were  under  a  canopy  of  black.  On  the  casket 
wulhe  following  intcriptioa: 

LlIDT,  H.  H.  FlDCB, 

Titlii  KeR.  K.  1.  v., 
Killed  at  Newbera,  Mamh  Ulh,  1303. 
AgedSSyoars. 
Without  doubt  a  braver  man  than  Lieut.  Pierce 
sem  entered  tbe  arena  of  battle.  He  wi 
of  TetmoDt,  and  began  lift  one  of  tbe  peorest  of  the 
pMT,  but  has  been  a  hero  from  boyhood.  Wilhonl 
hgoM,  money,  friends,  he  struggled  throe  ^h  the  put 
lie  schools,  teaching,  laboriag,  ecouomlaing.  With 
ddnmiDed  will  that  would  yield  to  no  obstacles,  b 
tnlered  Amherst  College — took  a  good  posilian  i 
Uicluiaud  graduated  hoaorably.  He  afli-nrardt 
tught  the  High  Schools  at  SaxonvOle  ard  Hoplii 
ten,  Mass.,  and  in  the  latter  place  was  united  in  mi 
ntge  to  one  of  bis  young  pupils — Was  Tillinghast, 
sew  left  a  chikl-widow  with  one  child.  " 
qtenlly  became  Principal  at  the  High  School  at 
WinnsocketiWheia  he  remained  a  faithful  and  tuc- 
ettsthl  teacher  until  Qov.  Sprague  invited  hit  utteu' 
tian  (D  the  war.  As  one  of  the  ipeakers  remarked, 
*bUe  St  Annapolis,  after  he  had  bid  adieu  to  hit  wife 
Wd  bmily,  and  bit  host  of  friends  in  this  place,  he 
'vplied  to  a  ftiend  who  questioaed  hiio  bb  to  his 
"bjett  in  thus  periling  hb  lif^,  that  h«  could  not  bcai 
'tw  thought  that  his  little  son  should  grow  up  and 
read  the  history  of  this  wicked  nbellion,  aud  not 
''ao  read  that  hisbther  was  engaged  ia  austaining 
lh«  government  in  audi  a  tlmggle. 

At  10  1^  o'clock,  tbe  procession  was  formed  at 
Afnuny  Hall,  tinder  the  supervision  of  Ruuel  F. 
SxniQi  aa  Chief  Harsbal,  (ogetber  with  hit  Aids,  E. 
^  Jenckes,  Betbuel  A.  Slocomb,  Oscar  J.  Kathbui 
^b«  pfoceasion  was  composed  and  distributed  at  ful- 
">»s: 

IS  Band,  IS  pieces,  Amory  Paioe, 


VosuoskM  Qiardi,  49  auakita— Pater  Simpwm, 


Colonel;  0>ee-  Watson,  Ueolenant;  3.  B.  Bartbolo- 
iSH,  Adjutant;  David  F.  Harris,  LieutenanL 

SlatenvilLe  Union  Band— lb  pieces. 

Slalersvilk  Drill  Corpe— iO  muskets.  Captain, 
laac  Place;  l4t  Lieutenant,  H.  A.  Twist;  Sd  Llen- 
rDan[,D.  R.  Sanlick;8d  Lieutenant,  Nathan Ben- 


Woontockpt  Lodge  of  Odd  FeDows— M  n 
Wm.E.  Hubbard,  N.Q. 

Lyceum — B8   members,   Emor   Cm, 
President. 

Teachara  of  Providence  Schools,  10  in  number. 

WoonsoctiFtHijgbBchool-^eg  members. 

Biblo  Class  of  Baptist  Soda^jIbrmerlT  Uoght  by 

le   deceased,  U   membeis,    Washington    Smith, 

Tbe  Pall  Bearrn,  olunbering  twelve,  were  com- 
posed of  dx  from  the  0.  F.  frateini^  and  tbe  it- 
linder  fkim  the  military,  as  Ibllowa : 
Odd  i^'fUdirf— Daniel  H.  Paine,  Nathan  T.  Venr, 
■    ~    k,Henr7A.8tiine,Wro.C.Bojden,Jr., 

,  First  Light  Infknt. 
G,  )L  nerce,KBtiaaalOadet(;  UenUJohn 
B.  True,  6l!i  Uegiment  B.  I.  V. ;  Lieut.  F.  C.  Saylea, 
"iwluckctLii;bt  Guard;  Lieut.  Cbarlea  D.  Jillson, 
urnsideZuunves;  Lieut  8.  B. Bailholemew,  Woon- 
cket  Guards. 

The  procession  moved  through  Hwnstreat,  and  Iit~ 
Che  spBclout  hall  in  Harris'  Building,  when  it  ar- 
ved  about  II  o'clock.    Tlie  hall,  entries  and  stair- 
ways, were  Boon  crowded  so  completely  as  to  render 
on  guard  to  prevent 
Airther  access  to  any  part  of  the  building. 

<v.  B.  P.  Talbot  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrch,  opened 
serciscs  in  the  Hall,  by  reading  selected  passa- 
ges  of  ecripture  appropriate  U>  the  occasiDn.    Tb* 
hymn  caminendng — 

When  tbosa  wa  love  pais  away." 
Tras  then  eung  by  a  large  choir,  after  which  Bev.  Hr. 
Talbot  delivered  a  most  Siting  and  impressive  eulogy 
;>0Q  (he  life  and  character  of  the  deceased,  which 
me  aud  space  alone  prevent  us  from  laying  befbra 

Rev.  John  Jennings,  of  the  Baptiat  Church,  follsw- 
1  lu  a  slmilsc  strain,  after  which  the  services  st  the 
ill  were  brought  to  a  dose  by  ainging  tbe  fbllowing, 
iDipDHd  for  the  occasion  by  J.  U.  Stewait,  of  the 
Patnol  offlce : 


T^ou  Btsodetl. .^ . 

icre  mJlllona  befbre  tbee  their earet have  laid  down, 
r  a  blenlug  eternal,  tbe  oonqueror's  orowu. 
cnrlraned  witb  dangei*  tbe  path  thou  haattrad, 
t  though  dark  and  myateriont.n  ted  tbee  to  Qod, 
iiDKlvclb  (be  weary  and  wandering  mom. 
d  whispers  In  aeoenta  of  tenderness,  "  Come." 
it>w«tJr,OSoldler1  thv  twtflss  are  done, 
y  warCaro  ii  ended.  UiaiiatorT  won! 
Tbe  fbemea  have  fled,  or  lie  oold  in  tbe  grave. 
And  a  lauie)  bnntortal  awaitatb  the  bnva. 
Never  more  tball  the  clarion.  wItbBolia  wild  anddeep. 
Nor  Tbe  seutluel'a  ehaUeuie,  arouse  tbee  fTOrn  ilesp  ;— 
Thy  mortal  woidaee  'neaih  the  abelterlng  aod. 
But  thy  sptrit,  1>  Soldier  t  is  reMlng  with  Qod. 

Tbe  column  was  again  formed  and  proceeded  to 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  where  aU  that  was  mortal  of  tha 
brave  Lieutenant  werv  con^gned  to  a  ranlt,  irtiid>)ta 
Ute,  he  ataiated  fn  eoaatnettn^ 
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Ijive  and  "Let  lAve, 

Undeb  this  old  and  trite  saying  we  wish  to  make 
a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  matters  of  the 
financial  interest  of  our  journal.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  suhscription  list  of  our  periodical  can  pay 
not  near  the  monthly  expenses  of  publishing,  there- 
fore we  must  resort  to  pur  advertising  friends  and 
other  sources  for  the  balance.  Now  there  are  many 
teachers  who  have  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  The  Schoolmaster,  and  are  doing  much  for  its 
promotion,  who  can  influence  much  patronage  in 
the  various  lines  of  business  in  our  city.  Now  is  it 
not  the  duty  of  such  to  patronize  those  who  help 
sustain  our  journal  by  advertising?  We  think  those 
who  help  sustain  the  journal,  wherever  they  may 
be,  should  receive  the  patronage  of  the  teachers 
so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  own  person- 
al interests. 

If  a  bookseller  is  so  short-sighted  as  to  drive  his 
best  customers  from  his  store  by  a  total  indiffer- 
ence to  his  best  interests,  he  should  have  the 
beneflt  of  a  wiser  man's  experience.  Supposing 
all  educational  journals  should  at  last  die  for  want 
of  support,  what  would  probably  be  the  net  gains 
of  the  book-trade.  Teachers,  if  it  may  be,  help 
thoae  who  are  wiUing  to  help  you.  When  you  go  to 
Boston,  take  your  file  of  Schoolscabtxbs  and  see 
who  advertise,  and  give  such  a  call.  When  you 
go  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  do  the  same,  and 
when  you  visit  our  beautiful  city  remember  your 
friends^  for  the  friends  of  The  Schoolmaster  are 
your  friends,  and  its  enemies  will  do  what  they  can 
by  indifference  and  coldness  to  kill  your  profession. 

Ck>iitribatioxi8. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  received 
in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, held  at  Carolina  Mills,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers : 

PreviouRlv  reported, $26  41 

Mr.  G.  M'.  Bently,  Pub.  School,  Hopkinton, 

Miss  S.  M.  Lillibridge,  Public  School,  Rich- 
mond   •••• 

Mr.  A.  A.  Lillibridge do do. 

F.  B.  Snow,  Bridffham  School,  Providence. 

M.  A.  Mavnard,  Dist.  No.  2.  Burrillville. . . 

George  W.  Spalding,  Natick, 

Miss  Kate  Pendleton,  No.  11,  Watch  Hill, 
Westerly 

F.  B.  Smith,  Valley  Falls,  Dist.  No.  33.... 

Second  Primary,  Elmwood 

H.  H.  Gorton,  Dist.  No.  15,  Warwick,... - 

Miss  E.  A.  Pierce,  Summer  Street  Interme- 
diate. Providence 1 

W.  H.  Gifford,  Middletown,  Dist.  No.  3,...     1 

D.  R.  Adams,  Public  School,  Centrevilie... 


>•*••••• . 


Miss  E.  Paine, do do.,  .do. 

Miss  M.  R.  Brown, ..do do...do 

Miss  Lucy  Smith,... do ilo...do 

N.   W.  DeMunn.  Principal  Benefit  Street 
Grammar  School,  Providence, 

Mary  W.  Armington,  Graham  Street  Inter- 
mediate School,  Providence,| 

Mary  E.  Anthony,  Benefit  Street  Interme- 
diate School,  (one  room,)  Providence,. 

Lizzie  A.  Davis  and  Susan  R.  Joslyn,  Ben- 
efit Street  Primary  School,  Providence, 

J.  H.  Arnold.  Portsmouth,  District  No.  5.. 

William  L.  Chace,  Chepachet 

Miss  Fanny  Padelford,  Elmwood  Primary,. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Brown,  Glocester 

Intermediate  and  Primary,  Hammond  St., 
Providence, • 

Miss  Mary  E.  Barber,  Kingstown, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tefil,  Kingstown, 

Miss  Mary  M.  Shelley,  Primary,  Ring  St., 
Providence 

Miss  Maria  Essex,  Primary,  Potter's  Aven- 
ue, Providence  

Miss  Elizabeth  Helme,  Primary,  Walling 
Street,  Providence, 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Carpenter,  Intermediate, 
Walling  Street,  Providence, 

Mr.  I.  F.  Cady,  High  School,  Warren, 

Misses  H.  P.  Martin  and  G.  Buffinton,  Pri- 
mary, Warren, 

Miss  Davol's  Private  School,  Warren 

Miss  A.  W.  Jackson,  Primary,  Summer  St., 
Providence 

Nathan  B.  Lewis,  Richmond 

Hjpnry  B.  Kenyon,  Arcadia,.. ••.. 

Miss  S.  J.  Williams.  Fountain  Street  Gram- 
roar  School,  Providence 

Caroline  W.  James,  Hopkins  School,  North 
Providence 

J.  B.  Spencer,  District  No  9.  Warwick,... 

Miss  Lydia  C.  Armstrong,  Chepachet 

Mr.  T.  T.  Tucker,  South  Kingtown 

Graham  Street  Primary,  Providence 

George  H.  Gardner,  Allenton 

Ann  £.  Tefft,  Kingston 

Louisquissett  School 
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A  Primary  School.  Providence 1  52 

W.  C.  Peckham,  No.  11,  Burrillville 

Miss  S.  J.  Bates,  Primary,  No.  11,  do...... 

Miss  E.  P.  Cunliffe,  Dist.  No.  1,  Warwick. 

East  District,  Warren, 

H.  M.  Rice,  Hieh  School,  Woonsocket.... 

Perley  Verry,  Grammar  School,  do 

Miss  A.  Peck,  Intermediate  do.,  .do 

)(is8  B.  ^.  Srown,  Primary  do..»do 
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The  Atlantic  for  May  has  been  received, 
following  sre  among  the  contents: 

Man  under  Sealed  Orders ;  My  Garden ;  Lyrics 
of  the  Street ;  The  South  Breaker ;  Methods  of 
Study  in  Natural  History ;  Spirits;  The  Titmouse ; 
Saltpetre  as  a  Source  of  Power;  Lines  Written 
under  a  Portrait  of  Theodore  Winthrop  ;  The 
Statesmanship  of  Richelieu  ;  Slavery  in  its  Prin- 
ciples, Development  and  Expedients;  The  Vol- 
unteer; Speech  of  Hon.  Preserved  Doe  in  Secret 
Caucus. 

We  have  often  called  attention  to  this  prince  of 
monthlies,  and  we  can  only  say,  what  we  have  said 
before,  that  no  American  scholar  can  afford  to  be 
without  the  valuable  information  it  contains.  The 
articles  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  on  the  study  of  Natural 
History,  are  alone  worth  many  times  the  price  of 
the  magazine. 

We  learn  that  our  worthy  editor  and  fellow- 
teacher,  M.  S.  Greene,  of  Westerly,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  public  school  in  Carolina  Mills  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  We  wish  our  estimable 
friend  succeas  in  hia  choaen  profestion. 


PICTURE  MAPS.    PICTURE  MAPS. 


OBJECT-METHOD 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Boojc  I.  in  Lippirjcott's  Geographical  Series, 

^aaprto^  ^6  Faces.      Printed  in  Oi^  (Tolore.     Betail  Price,  40  Cent^.     Se^t  jfor  Eji^amina- 

tion.  Post-paid,  to  any  Teacher  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 


From  £.  A.  SHELDON,  Superintendent  Fcbluc  &CHaoz^,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

*'  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  see  in  thU  book  a  decided  advance  in  the  ri^ht  direction.  I  hail 
ir^th  grntitude  these  indications  that  the  old  ij^ethods  of  presenting  dry  and  uninteresting  details  and 
statistics,  isolated  facts,  or  the  mere  location  of  places,  to  t^e  ipinds  of  children,  —  all  having  no  real 
connection  with  the  natural  flow  of  thought,  or  the  things  which  come  within  the  range  of  their 
senses,  the  world  in  i^^hich  th/ey  move  and  think,  but  pnjy  hjipging  as  dead  weights  on  the  memory,— 
are  giving  way  to  the  n^ore  natural  and  philosophical  methods  of  treating  of  living  forms ;  of  men, 
their  modes  of  living,  the  k^id  of  work  they  do ;  of  apjm/iU  ^and  plants,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
climate  and  soil  in  which  they  live  and  grow;  the  relation  of  all  tnese  things,  each  to  the  other,  to 
ourselves,  and  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Childrjcn  love  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  things  they  can- 
not see  ;  and  this  representation  of  the  trees,  the  staple  productions,  the  animals  and  the  indi  stries 
of  the  people,  as  a  part  of  the  map  of  the  country^  is  a  new  and  invaluable  feature  in  this  little 
geography,  and  one  that  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  adopting  in  our  schools.  Pictures  convey  instruction 
and  make  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  children  as  no  language  can.  I  would  give  more  for  the 
real  impressions  and  knowledge  a  chiUi  would  gain  in  his  pastime  in  looking  over  these  beautiful 
maps,  than  for  all  he  ordinarily  gets  in  the  primary'  school,  under  the  old  method  of  teaching  by 
question  aud  answer.  I  b/espeak  for  this  lijLtle  book  a  hearty  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  educators  of 
this  country.  It  com^s  ip  at  a  time  when  fve  most  felt  its  need.  I  trust  botn  author  and  publisher 
yU^  be  amply  repaid  for  this  benefaction.*' 


Just  Published, 

SMITH'S    NEW   GEOGRAPHY. 

CONTAINING  A  CONCISE  TEXT    AND    EXPLANATORY    NOTES,    WITH    OVER  ON^ 

HUNDRED    MAPS. 

B7  BOS^WJ^IjIi  p.  BlUTH,  A.  M.. — Quarto,  Price,  One  Dollarr 

Book  III.  in  Lippincott*8  Series. 

Smith's  New  Geography  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  many  years,  and  19  the  crowning 
production  of  the  distinguished  author.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  cqn^bine  in  this  work  ALL 
that  is  essential  to  a  COMPLETE  and  COMPREHENSIVE  School  Geography,  and  great  care  has 
been  taken  in  its  construction  to  render  it  of  the  most  practical  usefulness  |n  the  school-room  and 

family. 

From  the  Mass.  Teacher. 

**^11  ve  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  1^  choice  one  too.  If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use,  we  should  choose  this."  *  ♦  * 

Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible  coyers,  by  mail, 
for  examination,  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  Publishers;  and  schools 
will  be  supplied  with  the  work,  for  introduction,  upon  accommodating  terms. 


Jfih  Imprlant  ^efo  ^c|00l  ^0jirbs 


MASON  BROTHERS,  Nos.  5  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  otbern  to  several  new  School  Books,  the  publica 
tion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undtrrtaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  thoi 
oughly  convinced  of  their  stiriking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

FOB    QBAMMAB,    IN  TB  B  ME  D  I A  TB    AND    COMMON    BOHOOLS 

BY  WALTER  WELLS.  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  85  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with  tolerable  profi 
ciency  may  profl*ibly  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  there 
fore,  are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  arc  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  comprehensive 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  ihey  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  it 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presentinc 
quite  enough.     It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  arc  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didsctic  style 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  th( 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

5.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  U 
adopted  as  economiifing  space,  affording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
dering the  page  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  gradually 
increasing  in  length.     Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

Q.    The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  use- 
fulness. 
7.    The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  ottratctite. 

PmUt^  &  A^MOyiT'S  FBENCH  MAMMAE 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 
By  NORMAN  PINNEY  AifD  EMILE  ABNOULT. 

Crown  8vo.,  529  pages.    Price.  $1.25.    Also,  KEY  to  aborve,  price  75  cents. 

Tlrts  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  tban  any  other,  combiniD 
many  important  improvements. 

*•  A  great  iinprovement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  pftrbllshed.'*— JProf.  P.  J.  Darej 
Montreal.  "  The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  Frenc 
by  the  English  scholar." — [Jacob  Uatchelder,  Principal  of  the  Sallem  High  School.  "  A  f^reat  roan 
valuable  improverarnts."—Prof.  J.  J.  Burnier,  New  York.  "  Needs  only  ta  be  known  to  take  th 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use." — [Boston  Transcript, 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    By  F.  S.  Williams.  12iiio.  Price,  $1 
This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.    Prepared 

as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  receiTed  wit) 

much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 
"  I  value  it  particularly."— [Prof.  Micl,  Harvard  College.     "  I  find  the  book  «  valuable  addition.**- 

[Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.      **  I  think  the  wo/k  will  supply  a  great  desidera 

tum.*' — [Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  F^rhicipflfl  English  High  School,  Boston.     **  It  surpasses  any  othe 

book  in  affording  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  cenversation." — [Francis  Gardner 

Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

^inneg^js  (SPajSg  iesjsoftjs  in  pronouncing  anlr  Speafting  J^renrij. 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners^ 

V. 

REFFELrS  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  ai 
Attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gratuitously  to  anv  address.  Any  of  the  abovi 
books  sent  for  examination,  by  mhW,  post-paidt  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Very  favorable  terms  for  firs' 
iotroiuction.  MASON  BROTHERS,  Nbw  Tors. 

otf 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN   BOOKS. 


UO  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


C0S8TANTLY  OIT  HAND,  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  LOWEST  rttlCES. 

k^flol  ^oijhs,— pete  m)5  ^mn)i  ^anlr; 

MISCELLANEOUS    BOOKS. 


Old  Books  Bought  or  Exchanged  for  New. 


^       A  DIRECTORY 

STARKY    HEAVENS, 

DHlinsftted  on  thla  HOTkble  Fltnliphira, 

to  unlock  Iha  ntyifm' 

ingitiff  Firmamni, 

To  ihr  [Iraveni  what  ■  Dictianirj  ii  to  tbe 

EnglUh  laD|[uig«.      Ckd  bs  let  Toi  evetj  Hit 

mmuifslhrouBhoutlhcyear. 

s      !■  the  slae  of  ■  Ten  laob  Celaatlai  Olobei 

^  and  "  oa  mucli  better  aa  It  li  oheaper." 

■ '      llaciag  the  Coiulellalloiu  bmulifulli/  PaiiHed. 

fuUv  E-rplaiiud,  and  lotd  at  Ilia  nmdentt  price  of 

#2,Sa.  o«rf  tent  *j  rrtu™  mail  on  netipt  of  S2.7S. 

Lerlmei  picen  to  public  or  priralt  elatttt,  teho 

ie  made  £y 

HENRY  WHITALL, 

Box  3194,  FhUkdelphU,  Fa. 

"  Should  ba  in  eMM  book-atore  for  aale  tai  in  everj  fsmily  ""^ 
"  I  would  not  do  wicbout  It,  If  iti  coit  '£16  tea  limn  the  mm  at 
r  TAnuA,  A.  M. 


St  obtain  anolhir,  I  ccrlainly  would  not  take  TWENTY  DOLLARS  for  it."— Prof. 

nf  the  StarrT  HeaTeno  rrnm  it  in  one  dat,  than  I  can  in  a  jrear  from  any  otbrr 
Globe  I  haie  eier  ifrn."— C.  B.  Metmlf. 

ipHird  niih  i1.  are  like  fantmrn  (o  a  >t ram-engine,  or  a  newa-bojr  aitrlde  a 
■Rraph." — Chrlttian  Wciienner,  Xete  i'ork. 
--  II  1  coum  noi  nei  flnolhet,  I  would   not  leV.  mine  for  FIFTY  DOLLARS.— Gtonw  M.  Chati, 

"  Thtie  i>  now  no  longer  any  need  for  *«rj  on*  to  mt  tinto  hi*  neiK^biH,  Vnow  ftitftT^SA-,  ^ 
•Tery  on«,  firoin  the  leait  unto  tho  gmteat,  bjoviflng  a^ai:\tp\inc,  m»i  laTiow  -iWOTiVn^ilnft**!. 


-4.  C.  Kendall. 

■'  I  can  tea 
Celestial  Atln>, 

"  Old  meth 
Hick  of  bone,  t 


NOy^    H^EDY. 


tankrt  '§itRhxB,  €\mts,  &l 


Sargent's  Standard  Scrlet  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Rcadf'rs  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  more  than  Jive  million*  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:  —  1.  The  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  exerci^-e,  and 
the  simple  systein  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
tory index,  by  which  difficult  words  are  explained^  and  a  taste  for  etyn;ology  is  inculcated.  4.  Su- 
periority in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities:  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened.  6.  Superiority  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  booics.  in  the  wood-cuts.  G.  In  ihc  Speller  a 
scientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  P^xcrciscs,  combining  all  the  modern  improvements. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  whole  time  cxclusirehj  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
works.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  aiul  binding,  whicl)  have  been  greatly  im? 
proved  under  his  charge.    The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  tu  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
which  may  be  had  j7ra^»,  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

O'  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents  ;  the  Third,  15  cente  ; 
the  Second,  12  cents ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  6 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  Ne\T  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent*^ 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dinqensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  sf^ne, 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  roav  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Charts 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  7o  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 
at  SI*^^  for  the  set,  or  5J  cents  a  card.    An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes,  with  them.    Address 


SARGENT'S   ORIGINAL   DIALOGUES; 

A  (Collection  for  Bchool  and  Family  Beading  and  Bepresentation. 
By  EFES  SARQENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  &c. 


The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  populaiity  and 
been  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitions,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  announce.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  336  pages,  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.     Price,  $1.00.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

Uj'  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  Bent,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 

(O*  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  National  Intelligefwer :  MThe  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation  ;  vivid, 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness." 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal:  •*  The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.  It 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught." 

From  the  Gardiner  (Me.)  IJome  Journal :  **  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  school, 
grammar  school,  or  county  school  —  everywhere  where  ••  boys  are  boys."  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  representation  that  we  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat :  **  A  book  worth  having.  It  is  written  iu  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 

From  the  Boston  Post :  '*  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.  The 
book  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  had  been  out  ten  days." 

From  the  Manc/iestcr  (N.  H.)  Mirror :  ♦»  Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  school  days 
fqv  just  such  a  book  as  this." 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  young  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
eat,  but  they  afe  qf  4  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talents  of 

/9SV  ^t  9B091Ti  ^  Waak^kg^Um.  Etc««t»  Beaton,  ICua. 


IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT. 


POTTER    &    HAMMOND'S 

Analytical  and  Progressive 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Carefully  Revised  and  Improved, 

NOW  READY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  TRADE  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

The  celebrated  Copy  Books  known  as  POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMAN 
SHIP  have  just  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  Publishers  are  sure  that  these  copy 
books  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.    The  copies  arc  now  printed  from  new 
plates,  on  perfect  paper,  with  improved  presses,  by  the  best,  experienced  wdrkmeri. 

An  examination  of  these  books,  by  any  candid  teacher,  must  convince  him  that  these  books  are 
THE  BEiiT  now  kuown. 


DESOBIFTION  OF  THB  BOOKS. 

No.  1  contains  a  drill  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  the  fifteen  letters  included  under  the  t  and 
«  principles,  in  medium-sieed  hand,  with  several  copies  of  short  words. 

No.  2  combines  a  drill  iipon  the  formation  of  the  twenty-six  small  letters,  in  a  smaller  hand, 
arranged  under  their  respective  principles,  with  the  proper  manner  of  connecting  them  together 
in  words. 

In  this,  and  the  two  following  numbers,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fore-arm  and  finger 
movements,  b^  appropriate  exercises  upon  the  elementary  principles  and  their  various  combinations. 

No.  3  exercises  the  pupil  with  a  drill  upon  each  letter  o^  the  alphabet  —  both  small  letters  and 
capitals  —  systematically  arranged  in  the  formation  of  words  and  sentences,  in  a  little  smaller 
hand  than  the  preceding  number. 

No.  4  contains  further  exercises  fur  the  fore-arm,  words  of  medium  length,  sentences,  and  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  system,  in  a  still  smaller  hand. 

The  first  four  pages  call  attention  to  a  drill  exercise  upon  waste  paper  to  develop  the  fore-arm 
movement,  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  the  fore-arm  moving  freely. 

Two  sets  of  copies  are  given  in  several  pages  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  practice  on  waste  paper. 

No.  o.  The  principal  feature  of  this  book  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  capital  letters 
in  pairs  for  drill  exercises  in  words  commencing  with  these  letters.  The  last  nine  pages  of  this 
number  have  sentences  extending  across  the  pa;;;e. 

No.  6  contains  proverbial  sentences,  systematically  arranged. 

No.  7  contains  historical  sentences,  in  a  little  finer  hand. 

No.  8  contains  mercantile  and  other  business  forms. 

No.  9  contains  sentences  in  a  larger  hand  than  the  preceding  numbers^ 

No.  10  contains  short  sentences  in  a  smaller  hand. 

No.  11  contains  sentences  in  a  fine  hand  for  ladies. 

No.  12  contains  large  coarse  hand  for  engrossing  purposes,  and  the  various  styles  of  Ornamental 
penmanship,  including  German  Text,  Old  English,  anci  Italic  characters. 

The  former  editions  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  containing  the  large  hand,  will  be  furnished  to  those  who 
prefer  them. 

The  fore-arm  and  finger  movements  should  be  practiced  by  the  pupil  daily,  upon  waste  paper, 
before  beginning  to  write. 


POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

In  Three  Numbers.    By  Double  and  Single  Entry. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  beauti- 
fully engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship;  well  adapted 
to  higher  classes  in  schools.    Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

No.  I  BOOK-KEEPING 20  cents. 

5  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME, 20       " 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING * ».-4.  86       •• 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 *....  20       " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  foiind  in  No.  2 20       " 

No.  3  BOOli-KEEPING ; IN  PRESS. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re- 
writing a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.    Retail  price  for  the 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards,  6d  cents;  6  Blanks  for  the  same  25  cents. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHERMEBHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  '9M^\AV«t^^ 

590  Broadway,  New  York ;  26  STottli  Vaust\i  ^\it««\>«  'E'Ys^^AsiSxftaNa^ 
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MATHEMATICAL    SERIES, 
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"STANDARD    AND    IMPERISHABLE    WORKS." 

Being  the  only  consecutiye  series  by  one  author,  graded  to  the  wants  of  primary,  intermeciate, 
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Teachers  experiencing  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  using  text-books  by  different  authors,  or 
hastily  prepared  and  defective  books,  should  establish  a  uniformity  on 

GREENLEAF'S  REVISED  SERIES, 


and  thus  have 
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THE  RIGHT  BOOKS  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE." 


*0*  A  NEW  ALGEBRA,  by  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  an  elementary  character,  and  embracing  valua- 
ble original  features,  is  in  preparation. 

%*  KEYS  to  the  Intellectual,  Common  School  and  National  Arithmetics,  Algebra  and  Geome- 
try and  Trigonometry  are  published,  for  teachers  only. 

(17  Terms  of  introduction  liberal;  all  interested  are  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us. 

ROSCfIT  S.  OAVIS  &  @0.^ 

No.  45  Washingfton  Street,  Boston. 
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A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

561  Broadway,  New  TorL 

SMITH,    ^?V^ILSOISr   &   CO. 


"  Nearly  Seven  Yean*  Stteeeeafui  Experience/* 

ACADEMIES  AND  SCHOOLS  supplied  with  eompetent  teachers  gratuitously. 

TEACHERS  of  abilitj  and  experience  furnished  with  engagements.    (Noadeancefee,) 

PARENTS  AND  OXTARDIANS  svpplied  with  reliable  information  and  circulars  of  the  best 
eehools  gratuitottslp. 

SCHOOL  MERCHJINDISE,  Globes*  Maps,  ftc,  for  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 

MONTEITH*S  OUTLINE  GLOBES,  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

Our  MR.  SMITH  (senior  partner  of  the  late  firm  of  Smith,  Woodman  &  Co.)  brings  to  the  business 
a  successful  experience  of  nearly  seven  years. 

Repbrenceb  :  —  Rev.  D.  C.  Van  Norms  n,  LL.  D.,  New  York  City;  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps.  New 
Jersey  Normal  School ;  Frof.  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York  City ;  Harper  Brothers ;  A.  S.  Bame?  & 
Burr ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  Hev.  G.  S.  Savage.  Millersburgh  College,  Ky.,  and  many  others. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  explaining  plan. 
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NO.  16  WEYBOSSET  STREET, 

NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE,  PROVIDENCE. 

COOKE  &  DANIELSON,  proprietors  of  the  above  establishment,  invite  an  increase  of  the  favor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

IJ   THE   PROVIDENCE    EVENING    PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles. 
Three  editions  uf  this  handsomely  printed  jt>urnal  are  published  daily. 

The  Evening  Press  is  furnished  to  sutiscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  $6  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two'  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

The  Etenino  Press  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  (having  by  far  the  largest  cir- 
euJatioD  in  the  Bute,)  both  yearly  and  transient  and  advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liUraUy. 
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For  the  SohoolmatUr. 
Fhysioal  and  Politloal  Geography. 

Phtbicaj.  science,  in  connection  with  geogra- 
phy, has  hitherto  reoeiyed  bat  little  attention  in 
the  school-room,  and  even  our  text-books  haye 
been  strangely  silent  upon  the  subject. 

This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because  it  not 
only  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pro- 
lific subjects  for  study,  but  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  geographical 
science  in  general. 

The  natural  sciences  haye  adyanced  wonder- 
fully within  the  last  few  years,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised that  man,  placed  in  a  world  of  such 
immutable  order,  should  contriye  to  remain  so 
long  ignorant  of  the  familiar  objects  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  The  earliest  efforts  of  the 
mind  appear  to  haye  been  deyoted  to  abstract 
speculations,  such  as  inyestigations  of  mathe- 
matical principles,  and  eyen  the  first  application 
of  thought  to  physical  subjects  was  away  in  dis- 
tant worlds,  where  the  wildest  imagination  had 
reyeled  from  time  immemorial,  while  the  more 
tangible  residts  of  the  operations  of  nature's 
laws  were  left  comparatiyely  untouched.  They 
knew  more  of  the  geography  of  the  heayens 
than  of  the  earth,  physically  or  politically,  and 
the  former  was  mapped  and  charted  long  before 
the  latter. 

It  has  been  some  hundreds  of  years  since  the 
idea  of  uniyersal  grayitation  was  first  promul- 
gated, but  less  than  a  century  since  Priestly  dis- 
eoyered  oxygen  gas  and  analysed  the  air  we 
breathe. 

Recent  inyeitigations  haye  opened  new  trea- 
sures of  ayailable  truths,  and  we  must  make 
oie  of  them  if  we  are  to  derive  any  benefit  from 


them.  Therefore  the  subjects  of  study  should 
be  so  modified  and  extended  as  to  afford  the 
{greatest  possible  adyantage,  intellectual  and 
practical,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  expound  them.  We 
must  not  be  content  to  trundle  around  in  the 
same  old  ruts  of  thought,  and  carry  a  stone  in 
one  end  of  our  meal-bags  because,  forsooth,  our 
grandfathers  did  the  same  thing,  but  branch  off 
into  new  fields,  lay  out  new  roads,  cultiyate 
new  soil,  open  new  yeins  and  bring  to  light  fresh 
treasures  from  nature's  great  storehouse  of 
knowledge. 

The  educational  world  appears  to  be  appreci- 
ating, in  some  degree,  the  advantages  of  learn- 
ing physical  in  connection  with  political  geogra- 
phy, and  hence  efforts  are  being  made  to  intro- 
duce the  former  into  our  schools.  It  seems  to 
be  a  question,  whether  they  should  be  taken 
separately  or  so  combined  as  to  form  one  study. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  making  them  se- 
parate studies.  The  principal  one  appears  to 
be,  the  danger  of  oyertasking  the  minds  of 
young  pupils.  It  is  argued  that  yery  young 
scholars  might  not  be  able  to  grasp  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  geography.  Neither  can  they 
all  of  political  or  mathematical,  but  enough  may 
be  introduced  to  establish  general  principles  in 
each,  leaying  details  to  a  more  adyanced  woxk 
and  more  mature  minda. 

There  are  cogent  reasons  for  uniting  them. 
First,  there  are  already  too  many  studies  in  our 
common  schools.  An  ungraded  school  should 
neyer  haye  any  of  the  higher  branches  taught, 
because  teachers  haye  generally  more  than  they 
can  do  faithfully,  if  the  school  is  large,  without 
them.  Becondly,  if  made  a  separate  study,  it  ia 
almost  auxe  to  be  passed  oyer,  parents  ^dL^9^ 
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piU  not  appreciating  its  value  noi  realizing  iti 
importance,  and  tho  time  will  be  devotfd  to 
aomething  else.  Experience  has  proved  over 
Bgain  the  iliiHculty  of  getting  clasae«  to  take 
hold  of  physical  geography  alone. 

Thirdly,  if  taught  separately  pupils  fail  to  see 
the  connection  between  the  phjBieal  and  politi- 
cal, rt  point  which  must  be  considered  very  im- 
portaot.  A  lesson  is  recited,  and  the  class  take 
their  seats  "without  note  orcoaiment"  from 
the  teacher,  generally  because  be  has  no  time 
for  eiplanalians.  If  boLh  are  learned  at  the 
same  time  and  recited  in  thr  same  leuon.  pupils 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  relation  of  the  two 
departments  to  each  other. 

In  order  to  teach  physical  geofirBphy  in  any 
manner  successfully,  it  is  absolutely  necvasary 
that  the  school-room  should  be  furnished,  not 
only  with  the  ordinary  globes  and  outline  maps, 
but  aLso  with  physical  charts  showing  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  earth,  the  mountain  sys- 
tems, river  basins,  isothermal  lines,  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals,  ocean  tides  and  currents, 
"winds  and  storms,  commercial  intercourse,  kc. 

Pioturea,  too,  faithful  represcnlalionB  of  nat- 
ural divisions  in  perspective,  should  adorn  its 
walls.  A  knowledge  of  some  of  the  common 
minerals,  that  the  siholar  can  collect  in  the  fields 
or  bj  the  roadside,  would  be  an  invaluable  aid 
to  a  thorough  underslonding  of  the  geological 
itruoturc  of  the  earth.  Therefore  the  teacher 
should  interest  himself  and  his  pupils  in  col- 
lecting specimenB  of  diSerent  kinds  of  rock,  anc 
thui  forming  an  interesting  and  inatruetivo  cab- 
inet, which  time  and  industry  would  coatinual- 
ly  increase. 

With  thcBC  aids  a  pupil  obtaina  a  living  idei 
of  his  subject,  one  that  the  lirst  wave  of  forget- 
fulness  will  not  be  likely  to  sweep  away,  anc 
upon  which  he  can  rely  as  a  foundation  for 
something  greater. 

Aa  an  illustration  showing  the 
between  our  ordinary  primary  geography  and 
physical  science,  lot  us  suppose  a  class  who  are 
just  beginning  to  learn  the  natural  divisions,  to 
liave  the  subject  of  mountains  under  considera- 
tion. The  teit  should  be  committed  to  memory 
ftod  recited  Berbatim.  Many  object  to  (his,  but 
it  can  do  no  harm,  while  it  strengthens  the 
mory  to  retain  what  follows.  If  a  choice 
to  be  made  between  memoriaing  without  oral 
joatruction  and  oral  iostruolion  without  memor- 
izing, the  latter  would  be  decidedly  preferable. 
But  if  the  two  can  be  so  combined  as  to  reap 
Hit  advantages  to  be  dcriTe4  from  both  methods. 


it  should  be  done.  The  text  should  be  taken 
as  a  basis  for  a  short,  familiar,  catechetical  lec- 
ture on  the  Bubject  of  mountains.  Point  to  a 
hill  in  the  neighborhood,  and  ask  how  that 
would  appear  if  its  top  was  among  the  clouds, 
and  instead  of  the  green  fields  and  herds  of  cat- 
tle which  could  now  be  aeen,  the  summit  was  ■ 
barren  rock  or  glistening  with  crystal  snowi. 
The  imagination  of  the  pupil  would  be  excited 
at  once  and  his  mind  awakened  to  receire  the 
other  topics  which  would  be  preaented  in  con- 
'ith  that.  It  should  then  be  shown 
how  it  would  appear  in  a  picture,  also  on  a 
map,  comparing  at  the  lame  lime  your  own  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  with  those  in  the 
text  which  he  has  committed.  This  will  make 
iderstand  that  and  impress  it  to  indelli- 
bly  upon  him  that  he  will  not  soon  forget  it. 
Then  tho  formation  of  a  mountain  and  moun- 
tain ranges  might  be  illustrated  ;  showing  how 
the  different  strata  hare  broken  and  turned  up 
on  their  edges  by  forces  acting  from  beneath, 
and  how  the  unatralified  rocks  have  been  thrown 
out  and  constitute  the  tops  of  our  loftiest  peaks. 

All  could  be  easily  shown  by  diagiama  on 
the  blackboard,  or  tbe  well-arrsng«d  geological 
charla  above  mentioned.  The  mineralogical 
cabinet  should  also  be  resorted  to,  to  show  Ih« 
materials  which  go  to  make  up  the  great  masses 
of  earth  and  rocks  that  have  been  elevated  to 
such  heights. 

Ilivcrs  could  be  introduced  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  giving  the  physical  outlines  of  a  country  that 
would  naturally  contain  many  large  streams,  al- 
so one  destitute  of  water.  Kxplain  the  princi- 
ple of  evaporation  and  condensation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sources  of  rivers,  also  their  com- 
mercial importance,  with  Ihcir  magnitude, 

To  interweave  tho  two  subjects  pucceasfullr 
and  have  them  welt  understood  icquirea  a  lit* 
teacher,  one  perfectly  familiar  with  his  buaineas, 
conversant  with  the  progress  and  recent  disco- 
veries in  natural  science,  and  who  posseasea  a 
love  for  his  calling,  a  vivac'ty  of  temperament 
and  a  power  of  communication  that  will  rivet 
the  attention  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  enthuaiosm 
in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Applying  this  principle  on  ■  more  extended 
scale,  we  might  explain  the  physical  conditioDa 
I  requisite  lor  flourishing  countries:  that  it  doe* 
not  depend  altogether  upon  the  people  of  thoa* 
countries,  but  partly  upon  their  physical  adap- 
tation for  the  development  of  man's  gcniua  and 
enterpriae. 

We  could  not  expect  to  see  a  nation,  no  mat- 
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ter  how  mterprliing,  Gonrerting  the  deiertB  of 
AMca  oi  Ihe  steppes  of  Siberia  into  flouri«hinfi 
kuilldomt  or  rfipablic*.  bDilding  laige  cities  and 
extending  Iheir  commerce  and  arms  to  all  parts 
of  thit  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  oountiiea  having  such  fa- 
Tonble  physical  fonnations  u  some  potte  of 
Europe  and  the  United  Statoi,  are  peculiarlj 
adapted  to  develop  all  the  resourcei  which  civi- 
liiation  and  refinement,  united  with  indomita- 
ble energj  and  love  of  gain,  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  then.  The  BOifsoe  of  those  counliies  ie 
divenifled  with  hilli,  mountaini  and  vallcTB, 
the  very  conditionH  neceisarjr  to  fertility  ;  well 
watered  bj  large,  navigable  rivers,  which  a^ord 
the  most  ample  inland  commtitilcalion.  The 
iDDit  valuable  and  uteful  minerals,  such  as  coal, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  silver  and  gplA,  are  beneath 
the  iur&ce  in  immense  qaantities.  The  coasts 
«re  indented  with  numerooa  bays  and  estaariei, 
forming  doep,  eparious  hnrbors  for  no  extensive 
commerce.  The  climate,  too,  is  just  thut  which 
will  develop  most  strongly  the  energies  of  b 
people,  beiog  free  from  the  cnei  rating  ioHuencCB 
of  extreme  heat  or  cold.  Forms  of  gcvcmmcnt 
may  rstatd  or  socelerate  the  progress  of  civili- 
■ation  in  such  countries,  but  where  nature  fur- 
nishes man  with  all  The  elements  of  national 
greatness,  no  earthly  power,  however  despotic, 
can  stop  the  tide  of  human  progress. 


Sticking  Plastir  Rhetoric. — The  Editor 
of  Ilarprr'a  Magaiine  says  iu  his  "Eaaji  Chair'' 
leader, "  The  cooiervatlsm  of  Washington  was 
BO  adheatoR  to  moral  principle."  We  have  itol- 
tcised  the  word  to  which  we  otyect  in  this  sen- 
tence, and  08  the  mistake  of  the  Editor  Is  quite 
ft  comnjoQ  error  with  writers  and  speakers,  wc 
will  state  our  reason  for  olijecting  to  it.  The 
word  adketioa  h  properly  applied  lo  material 
iwrti  or  surfaces  In  close  coatHCt,  bat  should  not 
be  used  to  express  a  moral  relation  of  things ; 
for  wbtcll  service  the  cognate  word  ad!ierenr.e 
b  specially  adapted.  It  will  not  be  found  im- 
possible, perhaps,  to  quote  respectable  usage  of 
the  word  adhfitonin  the  moral  sense, hot  la  all 
Bncb  coies  it  Is  inadvertence  In  the  author- 
Akin  to  IbU  mistake  In  the  use  of  the  word 
otMesion,  Ibr  odAerence,  Is  that  of  nuuiy  writers 
Mid  speakers  lu  the  use  of  the  words  aoJuIiIeaud 
iiuolubh  for  tohabk  and  ttuohabU.  Thedls- 
tlnctlon  between  these  words  Is  precbely  tbat 
which  exists  betw«en  adhesion  and  adherence. 
'We  should  notsa;  "The  problem  la  insoluble," 
but  "insolca/ife."  The  latter  has  a  moral  mean- 
ing, and  the  formcronly  a  utatnrlal,  or  chemical 
Bignlflcance,  which  excludes  it  from  otblcal 
uses.— ProrWrace  Ettning  Freta. 


Sohoal-Hoaaa  Furniture. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  in  a  school-room 
than  an  abundant  supply  of  good  black  boards, 
and  yet  we  find  few  school  houses  well  supplied, 
while  the  boards  in  use  are  generally  of  a  very 
inferior  quality. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  give  a  few 
plain  directions,  deduced  from  experience,  in 
regard  to  the  subject,  which  moy  he  made  more 
or  less  available  in  the  schools  of  the  Slate. 

A  black  board  may  be  board,  slate,  paper  or 
plaster.  It  may  be  black,  blue,  brown  or  dork 
grey.  The  cheapest  way  of  making  a  black 
board  surface,  is  la  put  common  wall  paper  on 
the  wall,  terong  lida  mUaard,  so  as  to  have  • 
tolerably  smooth  surface,  applying  with  a  sod 
brush,  a  thin  coat  of  the  following  mixture: 
Common  rye  or  wheat  flour  paste  mixed  wltb 
sufficient  lampblack  to  give  it  the  requisite  col- 
or. This  dries  quickly,  and  makes  a  hard  sur- 
face, which  if  kept  dry,  will  last  a  long  time, 
provided  crayons  are  used,  which  should  alwajri 
be  the  case.  The  expense  iif  covering  this  sur- 
face will  not  exceed  one  cent  per  square  foot. 
This  process,  though  giving  a  cheap  board,  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  If,  after  the  paper  is 
on,  it  be  painted  dark  blue  or  green,  it  will 
make  a  good  durable  surface,  which  has  also 
the  advantage  of  cheapness,  and  is  nearly  noisc- 

TTie  most  common  and  perhaps  the  next  cheap- 
est boards  in  use,  ore  black  boards  proper ;  made 
by  jointing  and  glueing  together  firmly,  well- 
seasoned  white  wood  or  pine  boards,  (if  pine, 
Ibcy  should  be  free  from  pitch,)  snd  painting 
the  surface.  These  should  have  end  pieces  to 
keep  them  ftom  warping,  and  should  he  so  ar- 
ranged that  shrinking  will  not  cause  them  to 
check  or  split.  This  may  be  covered  with  the 
mixture  of  paste  and  lampblack,  which  does 
better  on  the  hoard  than  on  paper,  as  it  can  be 
washed  off  and  renewed  when  worn,  after  % 
couple  of  hours'  soaking.  They  are  more  com- 
monly painted.  A  mixture  of  lampblack  and 
skimmed  milk  is  often  used,  but  blackens  tbe 
hands  and  rubbers  for  some  time  afteiwardi 
Lampblack  and  spiritsof  turpentine  dries  quick- 
ly, but  is  open  to  the  same  objection.  Mr.  Su- 
perintendent Wells,  of  Chicago,  says  in  his  last 
report,  that  they  have  there  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  good  black  paint  for  black  boards,  as  fal- 
lows : — "  Alcohol,  one  gallon ;  lampblack,  one- 
half  pound;  shellac,  thrce-quartcraoC  s.\!0«tti.\ 
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l>ulTeTized  pninicc  stone,  onc-hnlf  &  pound." 
Black  paint  dries  slowly,  even  when  the  beat 
driers  are  used,  and  the  surface  of  this  and  all 
other  painti  glisten  so  as  to  make  it  almost  tm- 
posaible  to  see  figures  except  in  certain  positioaB. 
If  psinc  is  used  at  all,  blue  or  dark  green  paint 
la  preferable  to  blaclc,  na  they  dry  qoicker,  and 
having  white  lead  for  the  base  have  more  body, 
and  are  therefore  mon  durable.  A  stain  is 
much  better  Co  apply  to  a  board  than  paint,  as 
it  leaves  the  dead  surTatie  of  the  wood  which 
nbrades  the  chalk  well  and  Is  duiable.  There  is 
BoiDc  diiiieulty  in  getting  a  stain  of  sufllcienc 
blaclcnesB.  1  have  succeeded  in  making  a  good 
atain  by  using  bichromate  and  prusmate  of  pot- 
ash, logwood,  nutgalls,  copperas  and  alum  boil- 
ed in  vinegni.    The  propoiCLons  were  "  guessed 

Ptaatcr  black  boards  are  coming  much  into 
iiae  and  are  prepared  as  followa  :  Take  moaona' 
'*  putty,"  ground  piaster  and  a  Utile  salt,  mixed 
in  the  usual  proportioni  tor  hard  Snish.  The 
-coloring  matter  ia  lampblack  milled  with  whis- 
key, alcohol  ur  sour  beer,  to  the  conaislency  of 
paste.  Milt  this  well  with  the  other  ingrcdicnl'i 
ju9t  as  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  wall.  The 
quantity  of  coloring  matter  can  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  experiment.  It  must  be  enough  to 
make  a  black  wall.  Of  course  this  is  applied 
to  the  rough  or  scratch  coat.  It  should  be  well 
worked  down,  so  as  not  to  abrado  the  chalk  too 
much,  and  tlnished  off  by  smoothing  with  a  wet 
brush.  This  makes  a  good  board,  hut  after  use 
will  glisten  so  as  to  be  somewhat  objectionable. 

Uolbrook's  Liquid  !jlate  comes  nearest  to 
alate  itself,  and  is  in  many  respects  superior  to 
any  other  article  for  covering  black  boards.  It 
may  be  applied  lo  plaster,  boards  or  paper,  and 
make  a  hard,  durable  and  nearly  dead  surface. 
It  is  easily  applied,  dries  quickly,  and  may  be 
uned  with  either  chalk,  crayons  or  pencils.  The 
mixture  ia  eomewhat  eKpensire,  and  yet  it  is 
probably  good  economy  to  use  it.  The  cost  u 
one  dollar  [)ei  pint  or  one  dollar  and  tifty  cents 
per  quart.  One  pint  will  cover  twenty-five 
Gquare  feet  of  surface,  making  but  four  cents 
per  square  foot.      Directions  accompany  each 

States  are  of  course  best  for  school  purposes, 
but  their  expense  places  them  out  of  reach  of 
most  of  our  schools.  They  cost  from  forty  to 
eighty  eenta  per  square  foot.  There  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  slate  quarry  in  our  own  State, 
in  the  Lake  Buperior  region,  which,  if  worked, 
night  so  Kduce  the  price  of  alate*  m  to  put 


them  in  the  teach  of  all.  It  is  to  ba  hoped  that 
the  matter  may  be  investigated.  So  muck  fof 
the  preparation  of  black  boards. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  position.  If  possi- 
ble the  main  board  should  be  in  front  of  ih4 
school  when  in  their  seats.  Other  boards  may 
well  be  distributed  around  the  walls.  It  is  next 
(o  impossible  to  get  too  much  black  board  twnai 
Boards  are  usually  placed  too  high,  especially 
in  primary  schools.  They  should.  In  primary 
rooms,  extend  to  within  two  feet  of  the  floor. 

If  the  board  is  at  any  value  it  ia  always  ecc- 
nomy  to  use  crayons.  They  should  be  used 
only  for  the  regular  purposes  of  school  and  not 
•roiti  out  in  useless  sciibblings  and  caricatnresi 
as  is  often  the  case.  Fupila  should  be  permit- 
ted to  use  the  boards  only  when  they  will  draw 
and  write  aa  well  as  they  can,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improvement.  White  crayons  should 
cast  but  twenty-five  cenla  a  box  and  can  be 
made  much  theaper. 


A  school,  or  the  gchools  of  a  town,  may  b« 
supplied  with  crayons  very  cheaply,  made  aftei 
(he  following  directions,  given  by  Prof.  Tnnieri 
of   the   American   Asylum   for  the   Deaf  and 

Take  five  pounds  of  pans  white,  one  poOfiiJ 
of  wheat  flour,  wet  with  water  and  knead  il 
well,  make  it  so  atiS'  that  it  will  not  stick  to  the 
cable,  but  not  so  stiff  as  to  crumble  and  fall  tv 
pieces  when  it  is  rolled  under  the  hand- 
To  roll  out  the  crayons  to  the  proper  iiiei 
two  boards  are  needed, —  one  to  roll  them  m, 
the  olha-  to  roll  them  tcith.  I'he  Ent  iboiUd  b« 
a  smooth  pine  board,  three  feet  long  and  nins 
inches  wide.  The  oCher  should  also  be  pine,  a 
foot  long  and  nine  inchea  wide,  having  nailed 
on  the  under  side,  near  each  edge,  a  elip  of 
wood  one. third  of  an  inch  thick,  in  order  to 
raise  it  so  much  above  the  under  board,  as,  tbst 
the  crayon,  when  brought  to  its  proper  site,  maf 
lie  betwesn  them  without  being  Battened. 

The  mass  is  rolled  into  a  ball  and  slicei  ar* 
cut  from  one  side  of  it  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  thick  ;  these  slices  are  again  cut  into  atripi 
about  four  inches  long  and  one-third  of  an  ineli 
wide,  and  rolled  separately  between  tbese  boards 
until  smooth  and  round. 

Near  at  hand,  should  be  another  board  thiM 
feet  long  and  four  inches  wide,  across  whict 
each  crayon,  as  it  is  made,  should  be  laid  so 
that  the  ends  may  project  on  ons  ude  —  tbt 
crajODi  should   be  laid  in   dose  contftM  aail 
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ttrugbt.  When  tbe  board  is  filled,  the  endi 
ihould  be  triauned  off  bo  u  t«  make  the  crt' 
foa*  aa  long  as  the  width  of  tbe  board.  It  ii 
then  laid  in  the  buq,  if  in  hot  weather,  or  if  ii 
wintoi,  neat  n  stove  or  fire-pUce,  where  the 
crayona  ma;  dry  graduaUy,  which  will  require 
t-welve  hours.  When  thoroughlj  dry,  they  are 
Kt  for  uiG. 

An  experienoed  hand  will  make  one  hundred 
and  &ltj  in  an  hour. 

FoTlbOehDOlldBltCT. 

School  QoTernment. 

Thebb  arc  two  kitids  of  government,  poiitive 
and  negative.  By  positive  I  mean  that  kind 
which  overcomes  wrong  bj  developing  and  keep- 
bg  active  the  better  facultiea.  Negative,  is  that 
kind  which  reatrains  from  evil  through  fear  of 
conaeqnenceg.  One  cures  the  evil,  the  other 
may  keep  it  from  cstemHl  sction,  but  the  rsal 
Hill  continues.  In  stale,  negative  government 
may  now  be  necessary,  but  In  sohoola  and  farai 
lies  I  think  never,  unless  the  ignorance  of  the 
parent  and  teacher  inakei  It  necessary.  Posi- 
tive government  is  tbe  only  troe  and  perma- 
nently effectual  government  that  the  teacher  car 
■ucceufuUy  pcactice.  Tbe  rod  may  restrain 
but  it  cannot  cure,  but  is  more  likely  to  iacreasi 
Che  wrong  than  otherwise.  The  positive  gov- 
ernment was  taught  and  practiced  by  the  great 
and  good  Teacher  in  all  His  intercourse  with  the 
children  of  man.  "  Orerccma  evil  with  good," 
was  the  injunction  to  bU  teachers  who  might  as 
same  that  office.  To  praciice  this  mode  of  gov 
ernment  requires  great  wisdom  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  educator.  The  teacher  should  have 
B  thorough  knowledge  of  those  whom  he  would 
control.  An  acquaintance  with  the  physicaland 
intellectnal  developments  of  the  child  should  be 
unerring  and  scientific.  The  child,  or  pupil, 
should  be  understood  and  his  Cendencici  com- 
prehended at  Brbt  eight.  The  facultiea  and  ca- 
pabil'tieB  of  the  mind  should  be  the  only  baaii 
of  coatm!.  The  iilrong  and  weak  pointn  should 
determine  the  kind  of  lever  and  motive  pow 
to  be  used.  Tlie  too  itrong  and  largely  devi 
oped  fuculticB  should  bo  rendered  pasaive  by 
calling  into  action  weaker  and  undeveloped 
oDca.  Evil  tendencicfl  and  inclinations  should 
Le  overcome  by  inspiring  good  purposes  and 
nobler  aspirations.  The  mind  properly  awak- 
ened to  that  which  is  good  would  have  little  in- 
clination to  do  or  think  evil.  True,  the  teach- 
er's rnpremacy  in  school  must  be  established, 
but  IB  *c>  waj  can  it  be  «>  snecefafiilly  and  ef- 


fectually felt  Bs  by  establishing  bis  supetiot 
goodness.  In  no  other  way  can  he  become  trti* 
ly  positive  to  his  pupils.  If  the  teacher  is  real- 
ly good  he  con  truly  sympathize  with  the  little 
weaknesses  of  pupils  and  pmrnt  theit  littla 
wrongs  by  his  unerring  and  paBttivo  magnet  of 
goodness.  It  is  a  true  saying,  "  that  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure,' 
and  no  where  is  it  more  applicable  than  in  the 
government  of  children.  The  teacher  should 
foresee  the  evil  and  prevent  ita  action  by  chang- 
ing the  current  into  good  channels.  Thus  will 
governing  become  pleasant  and  easy  and  in  no 
danger  of  getting  out  of  order  each  day.  That 
system  of  government  which  daily  needa  repair- 
ing is  hard  and  sulijecti  the  teacher  to  weari* 
eome  days  and  restless  nights.  The  greatest 
obBtacle  with  which  the  teacher  has  to  contend  ia 
the  ignorance  of  parents  and  their  nnjust  inter- 
ference with  the  regulationi  of  school.  Oft«n 
wisdom'a  ways  perverted  and  the  beat  plans 
frustrated  by  an  ignorant,  superstitious  parent 
or  guardian.  But  the  tnio  teacher  will  not  be 
easily  turned  aside  from  his  purpose.  A  deB- 
nite  purpose  is  in  hii  mind,  a  clear  understand* 
ing  of  the  work  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  tbe 
loniaus  growth  and  a  permanent  and  flver- 
'afling  good  is  to  be  attained,  and  the  weak- 
and  ignorance  of  parents  cannot  long  dis- 
ert  hia  plans  or  make  his  efforts  for  good 
ineffectual.  Let  the  teacher  set  his  standard 
high,  being  satisfied  with  nnlhing  leas  than  the 
cure  of  antagonisms  and  the  establishing  a  per- 
manent and  symmetrical  growth.  A  teacher 
thus  laboring  will  have  the  greatest  reward,  a 
full  realisation  of  a  heaven  within.  l.  c. 

CtntrnilU. 


a  Beat  Advisers  and  Teaobera  f 


Tna  individual  who  is  beat  qualified  to  in- 
struct others,  is  both  a  theorist  and  a  practi- 
tioner. He  may  be  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter  ;  that  U.  according  to  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  term.  But  he  may  in  fact  be  call- 
ed a  practical  man,  when  we  consider  what  he 
prompted  his  pupUs  to  do,  fay  his  timely 
advice.  His  work  is  seen  in  their  Buooess,  and 
in  the  accomplishments  that  they  have  derived 
from  him.  Many  a  man  has  pasted  hia  life  in 
visionary  scheming,  and  died  in  poverty  and 
obiourity,  while  bis  speculations  have  developed 
practical  ideas  in  the  arts,  sdences  and  coUtieaL 
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•conom;  of  tin  world,  which  pnetiosl 
hare  tamed  into  ImpoitAnt  ttgeccie*  of  theii 
own  proipentf.  Many  ikillfiil  tnchen,  and 
many  wiae,  moral  inatructOT*  bare  lealiaud  bat 
Uttle  pecaniary  reward  fh>m  that  which  they 
have  tanght  otfaera.  Sometlmm  unlaward  elr- 
enmstauera  itood  in  the  way,  and  in  othen  they 
were  too  much  engaged  in  their  abitract  epecn- 
nlatioDi.  The  ideal  pleaaed  them  better  than 
Ae  real,  aa  they  found  it ;  or  rather  the  fbimer 
wai  reedilf  preMuted  to  their  mfnda,  and  the 
latter  waa  fonnd  diffldllt  and  repnlalTe.  The 
aotoal  nqnired  mannal  labor,  or  peennlaT)  ex- 
penae,  while  the  ideal  cOit  only  a  little  mental 


tIi(^riiBi.>1ref,  the  etect  ia  bad  indeed.  Many  who 
haT«  made  great  and  signal  ftilnrea  in  the  dif- 
ferent aecnUr  Tocatiou  have  profited  bj-  their 
miaforliinoai  and  now  are  Tery  competent  to  in- 
struct oihera,  and  ecpedaUy  to  wain  against  the 
the  cauasa  of  their  own  dinatora.  The  bank- 
rupt mefebant  who  can  point  out  to  othen  tb« 
cBu»es  of  hi*  calamity  and  the  rarions  carnal* 
tics  nC  trade  ii  a  better  tDan  than  his  opalent 
neighbor,  who  rolla  along  ia  aticceai  and  pros' 
prrity  nad  yet  catinot  or  will  not  adriae  or  en- 
courage those  who  are  laaa  foitonate  than  him- 
self. 


That  person  ts  the  best  teacher  or  adrlter  who 
ean  reach  the  case  of  his  pupils.    He  1 
•touohed  with  a  feeling  of  their  in&rmitf. 
tlien  he  mOat  know  hO' 

power  to  their  respective  eases.  He  should 
comprehend  the  length  utd  breadth  of  their  ig- 
norance and  theli  mental  wanta.  And  it  Is  a 
great  thing  to  know  how  and  when  to  supply 
these.  He  should  not  wound  the  faelinga  of 
thoae  of  dull  intellect  by  a  lordly  display  of  hit 
erudition,  nor  be  too  bold  to  eapoae  the  turpi- 
tude of  the  Tain  and  Tulgar.  In  the  eaae  of 
these  he  should  make  their  conacience  be  their 
accuser;  and  the  rormer  should  be  encouraged 
with  the  thought  that  they  atm  bt  nrntthing. 

Those  who  know  the  most  are  not  always 
the  best  instmctors.  Too  often  they  estimate 
everybody  by  themsclvei ;  and  tbey  can 
make  allowance  for  the  deficiency  of  intellect 
which  is  often  found.  Becauie  tbey  acquire 
knowledge  and  wisdom  with  eaae  they  think 
that  others  can  do  the  same.  Here  they  are 
groasly  mistaken.  If  any  person  would  be  a 
good  instructor  he  must  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  gradea  ol  capacity  in  those  who 
are  in  their  pupilage,  and  then  he  must  know 
how  to  deal  out  to  them  such  items  of  know, 
ledge  as  they  are  capable  of  reccirtng,  and  hoK 
to  excite  in  them  an  earnest  craving  to  acquire 
■till  more.  He  who  hreaibes  Into  his  pupils  the 
apirit  of  learning  and  stirs  up  their  ambition 
become  wise  and  good,  is  the  true  teacher. 

The  most  successful  bnsmeas  men  are  often 
very  poor  advisers,  simply  because  they  have 
been  always  too  intently  engaged 
cial  pursuit!  to  know  much  (if  anything)  about 
any  others,  and  about  the  art  of  teaching  or  ad 
Tising.  And  when  tbey  would  rather  exult  ii 
tb0ir  aim  good  lack  than  condeicend 
"  fboM  of  low  ettets 


Thtre  are  many  who  make  no  particuUr  pto- 
fession  of  being  instructors  and  yet  they  st 
times  gifesomeof  the  most  impressive  and  use- 
lui    le!>.4[ms.      Every  person   haa   his   "  »Mt 
tempora  fimdi;"  and  these  need  to  be  soog^ 
apply  his  beating  "^^^  ^^  ""^  *•""  ^<*^^  ^"^  ""^  advise.    If 
Ibe  proper  words  be  apoken  in  these  times  tlit 
Fi^ct  is  good.     And  a  good  teacher  or  adviiet 
alwnyi  on  the  watch  for  them.    tTuconsdoiu 
aching  Is  oflen  as  effective  as  any. 
The  motives,  in  teaching  or  giving  advioe.sR 
often  as  important  as  the  leason  to  be  taught  ot 
the  adviM  ofoed.    And  the  pn^  often  trnder- 
andi  them  well.    Tliat  which  comea  from  sin- 
ter motivea  he  will  despise,  though  it  be  juil 
hat  he  needs.     But  when  he  perceives  that  II 
imcsfrom  tn  honeat  heart  and  contemplstts 
is  good,  he  takes  it  with  gratitude,  he  tieuora 
up  in  his  own  heart  and  pnts  it  into  practloe- 
ot  BO.  when  advice  and  teaching  come  boa  m 
cxultstiim  in  general  success  and  a  vain  displsj 
erudition.     Fostering  pride  is  always  coe- 
piible.    Let  the  adviser  or  teacher  show  ttut 
tithci  welt  to  thoke  whom  he  would  initruci, 
t  hu  feels  for  them,  and  will  rejoice  in  their 
^irovement;  and  he  will  thus  put  new  lili 
ihcRi.    Sis  words  will  be  like  seed  sown  in  good 
nun'l,  that  will  produce  abundantly. 


:(  A8a  Ko  Tbipleb. — There  arc  no  sncli 
11  trifles  in  the  biography  of  man.  DiDp 
p  the  sea.  Acoms  cover  the  earth  witk 
oaks  unci  the  ocean  with  naviea.  Sanda  make 
up  the  bar  in  the  harbor's  moutb,  on  which  ves- 
sels are  wrecked  ;  and  little  things  in  youth  as- 
cuniulsta  into  character  in  age,  and  destiny  in 
etcniity.  Alt  the  tinka  in  that  glorious  chsin 
which  is  in  all,  and  around  all,  we  can  see  and 
admire,  or  at  least  admit,  but  the  staple  to 
which  all  is  fastened,  and  which  is  the  condae- 
tor  of  all.  Is  the  throne  of  Deity. 
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For  the  Scboolm&iter. 

Fhe  Iiove  of  Booiety  and  Borne  Topioi  Ck>n- 
naoted  Therewith. 

[CONTUnXBD   FBOX  PAOI    140,  4P&IL  NUlfBBB.] 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that  we  deviate  from 
iature*8  method,  when  we  separate  boys  from 
;irls  in  the  school-room,  the  academy  or  the 
college.  That  we  do  in  such  cases  deviate  from 
lature,  is,  I  think,  oonclusiye  argument  against 
uch  separation. 

The  society  of  the  gentler  sex  seems  to  call  out 
vhateyer  is  nobler  and  more  exalted  in  man, 
irhile  the  amiable  and  winning  qualities  of  wo- 
nan  are  neyer  so  apparent  as  in  the  company  of 
lentlemen.  Each  seems,  unconsciously,  to  haye 
ecourse  to  the  higher  faculties  of  its  nature, 
nd  to  summon  to  the  sqene  whatever  is  charm- 
ng  or  admirable  in  itself.  Jt  is  in  accordance 
riih  this  idea,  that  Milton  represents  Adam  as 
aying  to  Eve, — 

I  from  the  inflaence  of  thy  looks  reeeire 

AeeeM  in  every  rirtue,  in  thy  tight 

More  wiie,  more  w&tchftil,  itronger,  if  need  were, 

Of  outward  itrength  ;  while  ihame,  thou  looking  on. 

Shame  to  be  OTercome  or  orer-rreacbed, 

Would  utmost  rigor  raise,  and  raised,  unite." 

Why  it  is  that  males  and  females,  whether 
hildren  or  adults,  behave  better,  and  are  bet- 
*r  when  brought  up  together  than  when  sepa- 
ite,  may  defy  all  attempts  at  analysis,  but  facts, 
xperience,  I  believe,  prove  that  they  do. 

We  have  all  seen  boys  and  girls  go  to  school 
>gether,  through  the  primary,  the  grammar, 
ad  often  through  the  high  school,  and  no  one 
links  the  evils  of  the  system  counterbalance 
le  advantages.  But  invariably,  in  the  New 
ngland  States,  the  young  ladies  are  debarred 
om  entering  the  colleges,  and  are  often  sepa- 
kted  from  the  young  men  in  the  high  school. 
fhj  should  those,  who,  without  detriment, 
ive  been  for  twelve  years  members  of  the  same 
aisses  in  the  public  schools,  be  separated  on 
itering  college  ?  Or  why  should  those  child- 
>n  who  have  been  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
iblic  schools  eight  years  together,  not  keep  to- 
other on  entering  the  high  school } 

I  can  see  but  four  reasons  for  this  separation, 
irat,  in  the  case  of  the  college,  it  may  arise  from 
\e  idea  that  the  education  there  received  is  of 
>o  high  and  too  abstruse  a  nature  for  woman's 
opacity.  Second,  that  equally  advanced,  but 
mewhat  different  courses  of  study  from  those 
ursued  by  young  men,  are  best  fitted  for  young 
di«ft*    Thirdi  Xh^t  wk9a  the  high  «obooli  in 


the  boys'  department,  instead  of  imparting  men- 
tal training  and  literary  culture  generally,  is 
made  a  special  preparatory  or  training  school 
for  callings  that  women  do  not  pursue,  there 
should  be  a  different  course  in  another  room  for 
the  girls.  Fourth,  that  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
sexes,  at  certain  ages,  separate. 

So  far  as  the  intellectual  portion  of  woman's 
education  is  oonoemed,  that  part  which  is  to 
develop  mental  power  and  is  for  discipline,  I 
know  not  why  her  education  should  differ  from 
man's ;  her  training  with  reference  to  her  fiituxe 
duties  as  a  housekeeper  and  a  mother  must,  of 
course,  be  different. 

But  I  suspect  that  there  still  lurks  in  the 
minds  of  many  men,  an  opinion  that  woman  is 
intellectually  inferior  to  man ;  I  must  say  that, 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  they  do  not  appear  so 
in  the  schools,  being  generally  brighter  and  far- 
ther advanced  at  that  age  than  boys.  Certainly 
in  a  century  that  produces  a  Mrs.  SomerviUe, 
Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs.  Stowe  and  a  Miss  Hosmer, 
we  need  not  fear  that  they  neceuarily  prove  in- 
ferior in  after  li&,  If  the  intellectual  status  of 
woman  on  the  whole  is  to-day  inferior  to  that 
of  man,  it  is  something  for  which  the  men  are 
in  great  part  to  blame ;  this  inferiority,  so  far  as 
it  exists,  is  barbarism,  and  operating  upon  us 
through  mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  retards  our 
civilization,  (for,  after  all,  the  home,  where  mo- 
thers and  sisters  of  right  reign  supreme  and  to 
which  they  impart  their  own  delicacy  and  sub- 
tle refinement,  is  the  greatest  and  best  civilizer) ; 
it  is  something  to  be  ashamed  and  got  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible. 

But  notice  that  it  is  not  claimed  that  they 
should  haye  the  aame  education.  Appropriate 
differences  therein,  by  producing  additional  va- 
riety in  mind  and  character,  make  the  love  for 
each  other's  society  stronger  than  ever. 

Let  that  man  beware  who  refuses  to  leoognixe 
as  his  equal  that  woman  whom  he  has  taken  for 
life  as  a  hei^-mset  for  him.  Let  that  young  lady 
also  beware,  who  gladly  lets  pass  by,  unimprov- 
ed, an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  good  intel- 
lectual education,  from  fear  of  being  called 
••  strong-minded,"  and  because  she  knows  that 
**  smart "  women  are  disagreeable  to  most  men. 
A  good  education  does  not  make  a  lady  less 
attractive  to  the  most  desirable  men ;  does  not 
make  her  less  amiable  or  less  affectionate.  Do 
you  suppose  that  that  sweet  poetess,  first  of  her 
sex,  whose  last  dying  strains  have  just  reached 
us  from  that  fall  ItaHvan.  ciV!^  \(^iX  «.  ^«i^<&  «««Gk 
of  any  ta^ijim  txt»iX|  ^^ou^  ^^  ^5t^AX^s^«^• 
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leetual  gifts  she  possessed  and  the  fine  education 
that  she  had  receiyed } 

It  may  be  said  by  some  who  wish  to  keep 
young  men  and  women  apart  in  the  high  school 
and  college,  that  otherwise  attachments  for  each 
other  might  be,  and  would  be  likely,  to  be  form- 
ed there,  ere  age  and  experience  have  made  them 
good  judges  of  their  own  or  of  others'  character, 
or  of  what  is  best  for  their  interests.  From 
some  experience,  as  scholar  and  teacher,  for  four 
years  in  two  normal  schools,  where  young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-fiye  congregate,  I  do  not  think  such 
engagements,  —  though  not  to  be  encouraged, 
perhaps  not  wise  or  advisable,  certainly  never 
to  be  entered  into  rashly  or  unadvisedly,  —  are 
alarmingly  firequent,  or  very  much  to  be  mourn- 
ed over  and  deplored  when  they  do  occur.  And 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  people  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life  are  less  restrained  from  form- 
ing engagements  by  prudential  and  financial 
reasons  than  are  the  rich;  such  engagements 
are  more  likely  to  be  in  them  the  result  of  gen- 
uine affection,  an  advantage  indeed,  vouchsafed 
them  over  those  more  scheming  in  their  allian- 
ces. 
Another  reason  for  this  separation  may  be, 

that  the  vicious  and  designing  would  otherwise 
have  opportunities  for  doing  great  harm.  They 
do  harm  wherever  they  are;  the  question  is, 
would  they  do  greater  harm  in  a  mixed  school. 
I  think  not,  because  the  tone  of  the  whole  school 
would  naturally  be  more  elevated  in  mixed  than 
in  separate  schools,  and  because  the  preponder- 
ance of  feeling  and  of  sentiment  would  be  so 

strongly  against  such. 
A  result  of  partial  absence  from  society  can 

be  seen  in  the  inhabitants  of  small  villages, 
hamlets  and  fium-houses,  remote  from  cities 
and  the  great  lines  of  travel  and  communication. 
Their  existence  passes  in  a  dull  monotony,  un- 
known in  places  where  human  beings  throng 
and  where  new  faces  are  constantly  seen. 
Thought  is  with  them  less  vigorous,  life  less 
intense,  intelligence  at  a  lower  ebb.  Nor,  I 
suspect,  can  such  places  claim  for  themselves, 
as  an  advantage  that  they  enjoy,  a  higher  morali- 
ty than  exists  in  the  cities.  The  opinion  exten- 
sively prevailing,  that  the  city  is  worse  than  the 
oountry,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  erroneous. 
It  may  be  more  dangerous  to  those  not  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  belief. 

Let  these  remote  settlements,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  now  be  connected  by  railroad  and  tele- 
graph with  the  world  beyond  them ;  new  life 
and  enterprise  are  Infiised  into  tbemi  newwunts 


are  felt  or  created ;  a  larger  field  for  action  is  at 
once  displayed.  The  nation,  no  longer  an  ag- 
gregation of  isolated  provinces,  suspicious  of 
and  hostile  to  each  other,  because  not  under- 
standing  each  other,  becomes  compacted  and 
vitalised  throughout.  Steam  and  electricity 
bring  communities  near  to  each  other  and  make 
them  one ;  and  it  is  wonderftd  to  see  the  great 
cities  of  the  north,  agitated  at  once  by  the  same 
hopes  and  fears,  throb  in  unison,  as  the  news  of 
victory  or  defeat  flashes  along  the  wires  from 
one  to  the  other  across  the  continent,  joining 
them  all  into  one  mighty  brotherhood. 

This  love  of  society  is  a  natural  one ;  in  the 
home  a  field  has  been  provided  lor  its  devtlop- 
ment,  and  objects  on  which  it  may  be  lavished ; 
the  individual  is  satisfied,  but  nature  has  her 
own  ends,  other  than  these,  in  view.  Individ- 
uals, brought  together  in  society,  soon  begin  to 
modify  each  other's  character  and  dispositions, 
affecting  each  other  in  ways  of  endless  complex- 
ity and  variety*  Culture  is  promoted ;  benefits 
are  received  and  conferred ;  mutual  fbrbearanoe 
is  called  for ;  mutual  encouragement  b  given; 
power  is  developed  ;  affection  strengthened ; 
example  stimulates;  decency,  refinement  snd 
elegance.  In  dress,  in  manners  and  in  conversa- 
tion follow. 

To  whom  are  unknown  two  kinds  of  old 

bachelors  and  maiden  ladies  ?  The  one  csrp- 
ing,  critical,  acrid  in  disposition,  grasping,  sel- 
fish, unsocial ;  no  genial  sunshine  thaws  them ; 
no  generous  impulse  ever  obliterates  self  from 
their  thoughts,  lighter,  sourer  and  more  spite- 
tvl  as  age  creeps  over  them,  shunned  bysU, 
and  welcomed  by  none,  they  are  truly  pitifiil 
objects.  Let  allowance,  large  allowance,  be 
made  for  the  effects  of  disappointed  affection, 
the  desertion  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  property, 
to  which  all  are  liable.  Still  how  different  might 
they  have  lived,  if,  when  misfortune  came,  in- 
stead of  retiring  to  brood  over  their  woes  in 
solitude,  they  had  kept  the  heart  fresh  by  inter- 
course with  friends;  if  chastened  by  sorrow, 
they  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
others ;  had  been,  like  their  happier  opposites, 
by  keeping  in  society,  the  good  old  uncle  or 
aunt,  always  welcome  to  the  children,  beloved 
by  the  neighbors,  ministering  angels  to  the  poor, 
whose  praises  shall  oft  be  repeated  to  the  next 
generation  gathered  around  a  parent's  knees. 
Few,  perhaps,  knew  the  grief  that  lay  hidden 
in  their  hearts ;  but  they  died  triumphing,  not 
railing  at  fate,  but  blessing  Ood,  who  had  ens- 
bled  them  to  live  so  beautifrd  a  life. 
Children  ar^  yery  fond  of  90«i9t^>  and  whils 
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girU  generally  seek  it  at  home,  boys  are  too 

commonly  left  to  seek  it  in  the  street.    The  re 

suits  of  such  companionship  are  at  times  but 

too  sad.     The  open,  generous  nature  of  boys 

welcomes  any  new  comer  to  their  fellowship, 

and,  away  from  parents,  they  do  not  always 

frowii  on  what  they  would  look  at  with  horror 

at  home.    It  is  an  important  question,  then,  for 

parents,  ••  How  can  home  be  made  attractive  to 

boys  ? " 

One  important  element  in  the  home  is  society. 

The  social  instinct  must  not  be  crushed  out,  but 
nurtured  within  its  sacred  walls.  That  the  so- 
ciety of  home  may  be  pleasant  to  the  children, 
there  should  be  cheerful  obedience  on  their  part, 
and  a  kindly  rule  on  yours ;  have  children  to 
obey,  then.  Let  kind  voices  greet  them  as  the> 
enter  the  house ;  interest  yourself  in  their  stu- 
dies and  plays,  in  their  joys  and  trials.  Tell 
them  stories  ;  show  them  innocent  games ;  buy 
pleasant  books  and  playthings  according  to  your 
ability,  and  encourage  in  them  kind  and  unsel- 
fish dispositions.  They  should  seek  and  take 
delight  in  the  society  of  their  parents.  If  this 
society  is  not  attractive,  is  not  refined  and  im- 
proving, whither  shall  they  turn  ?  Every  intel- 
lectual, social  and  moral  trait  that  may  adorn 
the  parents,  now  produces  its  happiest  results 
in  drawing  their  offspring  still  closer  to  them. 
Let  the  children  have  little  parties  of  their 
friends  also.  There  need  not  be  much  expense 
attending  these  childish  gatherings.  Simple 
food,  perhaps  a  trifle  different  from  common, 
for  variety's  sake,  is,  at  such  times,  enough  for 
the  table ;  let  them  love  these  parties,  not  for  the 
nice  eating  that  may  accompany  them,  but  for 
the  pleasure  they  feel  in  the  society  of  their 
friends. 

Shall  a  boy  be  brought  up  in  company  with  oth- 
ers, at  school,  or  shall  his  education  be  conduct 
ed  at  home  ?    If  at  school,  what  merry  times  he 
will  have  during  recess  and  the  **  nooning," 
playing  ball  and  <*  I  spy,"  coasting  and  skating ; 
or,  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  live  a  long  way 
from  school,  in  playing  with  other  boys  on  the 
way  to  and  irom  school.    But  then  there  are 
the  temptations  to  which  children  are  exposed, 
which  cause  some  parents  to  educate  their  boys 
and  girls  at  home,  keeping  them  from  all  except 
some  choice  companions.     When  this  can  be 
done,  and  most  people  cannot  adopt  this  method, 
a  purer  conversation,  better  manners  and  an 
uncontarainated  mind,  are,  for  a  time,  the  re- 
sult.   Yet  these  children  must  face  the  world 
sometime,  and  well-tried  virtue  is  pr^f^r^bl^  fo 
ignorance  of  eviU 


There  are  also  some  decided  advantages  at- 
tending this  mingling  of  boys  of  all  sorts,  in 
that  republican  institution,  a  common  school* 
Children  learn  a  great  deal  from  each  other,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  while  in  school  the 
good  greatly  preponderates  over  the  evil.  When 
taught  at  home,  where  everything  is  done  ior 
them,  little  by  them,  they  are  apt  to  become 
selfish.  They  lack,  also,  as  an  incentive  to  ex- 
ertion, the  emulation  that  is  ever  aroused  in  a 
class  of  active,  vigorous  minds.  Models  of  fine 
scholarship  and  of  good  recitations  are  not  dai- 
ly seen  by  them,  and  this  loss  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  mind  will  be  serious.  To  com- 
pare, day  by  day,  his  quickness  of  perception 
and  of  action,  his  talents  and  abilitiee,  with 
those  of  his  mates,  in  the  recitation  or  on  the 
play-ground,  shows  a  boy  how  he  is  to  rank  with 
others ;  brought  up  at  home,  he  may  rate  him- 
self higher  or  lower  than  he  ought. 

A  volume  might  be  written  to  thow  the  good 

effects  on  society  from  the  presence  in  it  of  help- 
less infancy  and  tottering  age,  of  the  poor,  the 
sick  and  the  unfortunate,  those  that  we  are  apt 
to  consider  as  burdens  upon  s  >ciety.  Fortunate 
is  that  household  that  counts  among  its  trea- 
sures an  infant;  perhaps  more  fortunate  that 
which  honors  a  gray-haired  guardian.  What 
blessings  shall  each  confer,  returning,  a  thou- 
sand fold,  the  services  rendered  them.  To  the 
dull  and  selfish  they  shall  seem  but  ministered 
unto,  but  the  cunning  eye  shall  detect  in  each 
of  them  beneficent  spirits  in  disguise.  I  am  al- 
ways a  little  sorry  for  sisterless  boys,  brother- 
less  girls  and  childless  couples,  and  something 
like  this  lack  is  felt  in  new  communities  in  re- 
mote settlements  at  the  West,  where  gray-haired 

men  are  seldom  seen. 
We  say  that  in  this  country  we  do  much  for 

the  poor  and  the  wretched  among  us ;  we  point 
to  the  comfortable  asylums,  to  the  homes  for  the 
destitute  and  the  aged,  to  our  schools  for  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  idiotic,  and  to  our  city 
missions.    This  is  certainly  an  era  of  broad  and 
comprehensive  charities,  which  I  hope  do  good 
to  the  recipients  of  them ;  but  did  they  accom- 
plish not  a  purpose  for  which  they  were  design- 
ed, we  could  hardly  afford  to  give  them  up,  with- 
out providing  some  other  channel  through  which 
our  kindly  impulses  could  flow,  because  of  their 
good  effect  on  ourselves.    How  they  tend  to 
make  us  forget  self,  remember  others  in  our 
prosperity,  lend  a  hand  to  the  perishing  and  be 
thankful  to  God.    Could  a  man  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  guided  solely  by  self-interest,  be 
lUlowed,  i^ter  dtie  d^liberationt  to  aboUaSx  «st 
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not,  as  he  might  choose,  the  condition,  «the 
poor  ye  haye  always  with  you,"  no  change,  by 
him,  would  be  made  in  the  lot  of  human  beings. 
How  natural  and  agreeable  in  childhood  is 
the  society  of  relatives,  of  those  dear  ones 
whose  loTC  and  duty  it  is  to  promote  our  wel- 
fare.   Bye-and-bye,  in  the  changes  incident  to 
all  society',  from  the  breaking  up  of  households, 
by  removals,  marriages  and  deaths,  we  come 
to  recognixe  and  love  the  society  of  virtuous 
iriends,  of  the  good,  while  the  former  love  re- 
mains, growing  stronger  and  deeper.     But  as 
age  creeps  on,  the  mental  eye,  turned  inwards, 
cofirts  the  society  of  its  own  pleasant  thoughts ; 
the  scenes  of  youth  still  vivid  and  treasured 
there,  the  unselfish  acts,  the  deeds  of  devotion, 
the  resistance  to  temptation  in  the  past,  and  the 
calmly  awaited  future,  all  give  us  of  their  con- 
tent ;  in  such  society  the  sotd  is  happy,  joyous, 
even  when  friends  are  gone,  strength  fails  and 
ambition  lies  dead.    One  flight  higher  still,  and 
the  thoughts  commune  with  Qod ;  no  higher 
can  they  go ;  perfect  rest,  perfect  content  can- 
not be  found  till  that  is  reached  ;  from  that 
highest  point,  all  other  society,  not  lost  from 
sight  but  transfigured,  glorified,  becomes  sweet- 
er and  dearer  than  ever.    For  this  end  the  love 
of  society  was  implanted  in  us,  in  its  natural 
growth,  to  go  on  unfolding,  soaring  even  higher 
and  higher,  keeping  its  old  loves,  but  still  seek- 
ing a  better.    Many  men,  most  men,  in  this  life 
do  not  go  through  all  these  changes ;  some  stop 
at  one  point,  some  at  another ;  but  perhaps  in 
the  good  providence  of  Qod,  in  some  way  inex- 
plicable to  us,  we  may  all  come  at  last  to  know 
Him  as  he  is,  the  most  desirable  object  to  our 
love  of  society.  k. 


Stories  of  our  fathers  tell. 
How  they  conquered  as  they  fell 
Freedom's  birthright  to  regain. 
As  they  burst  the  tyrant's  chain. 
Let  the  cannon  speak  again. 

Teacher,  spread  the  glorious  word ! 
Battle's  Toiee  again  is  heard, 
OloriouB — fearful  —joyous — sad ;  — 
Awful  —  blessed — mournful — glad ; 
Teach  the  young  heart  thus  to  see, 
What  the  price  of  liberty. 
What  the  value  to  be  free ! 


R.  L.  a. 


Tfom  the  Conneetieui  Common  School  JoamaL 
A  Ijeaaon  of  the  Times. 

Tbaohbb,  watch  the  earnest  eyes ; 
For  they  gleam  with  glad  surprise 
As  you  tell  the  news  in  story, 
Of  the  brave  who  won  the  glory. 
Fighting  on  the  river's  tide 
And  the  distant  isle  beside. 
Winning,  dying,  side  by  side. 

Teacher,  see  the  patriot  fire 

Flash  flrom  youth's  unchecked  desire. 

While  you  speak  of  traitors  yet 

On  their  way  to  Lafayette. 

Think  you  they  would  shrink  in  battle. 

Should  they  hear  the  cannon  rattle  ? 

Never !  were  they  like  their  prattle ! 

Teacher,  help  them  to  be  royal 
Men  of  Might,  by  l^mng  loyal ! 


Quarterly  Beport  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Fublio  Bohoola,  Frovidence. 


To  the  ScJiool  Committee  of  the  City  qf  Pro- 
vidence : 

Gbntlehen  : — ^As  it  Is  made  imperative  on 
the  Superintendent,  by  your  by-laws,  to  submit 
a  written  report  at  the  close  of  each  term,  there 
must  of  necessity  often  be  a  repetition  of  the 
same  suggestions  and  a  great  similarity  in  the 
language  employed  in  describing  the  character 
and  condition  of  our  schools.  No  Important 
changes  can  reasonably  be  expected,  in  a  sin- 
gle term,  in  schools  so  thoroughly  graded  and 
organized  as  ours,  and  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  under  the  charge  of  able  and  efficient 
teachers. 

The  present  term  closes  another  school  year, 
and  the  annual  examinations  of  the  High  and 
Grammar  Schools,  with  written  questions,  have 
recenUy  taken  place.  At  no  former  period 
have  the  results  been  so  entirely  satlsfkctory. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  our 
schools  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  ex- 
cellence, or  that  no  ftirther  improvement  is  de- 
sirable. Much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
both  In  methods  of  teaching  and  a  Jadidons 
discipline.  When  we  compare  the  present 
efficiency  of  our  schools  with  the  past,  or  with 
schools  of  a  similar  grade  elsewhere,  we  have 
abundant  reason  to  rejoice  at  our  onward  pro- 
gress ;  yet  there  is  an  Ideal  standard  of  excel- 
lence not  yet  reached,  to  which  we  should  ever 
idm. 

There  still  continues  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween our  best  and  our  poorest  schools.  This 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  diflbrence  in  the  skiD 
and  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  Local  causes 
may  sometimes  temporarily  afXbct  the  condition 
of  a  school ;  but  successfbl  teachers  readily  and 
anxiously  avail  themselves  of  all  that  Is  valua- 
ble in  the  experience  and  observations  of  othen, 
both  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  discipline, 
while  the  inefficient  plod  on  to  the  8«iiie  old 
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beaten  track,  adhering  pertinacioosly  to  their 
own  self-conceited  views. 

There  is  nothing  on  wliich  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  oar  schools  more  yitally  depends  than 
on  a  J  adicions  discipline.  I  have  ftequently  re- 
ferred to  this  subject  in  my  former  reports,  and 
hare  given  my  views  upon  it  at  some  length. 
But  I  am  constrained  to  bring  it  again  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  that  something 
may  be  done  to  correct  the  evils  that  now  ex- 
ist. Some  of  these  arise  from  too  great  sever- 
ity, and  others  from  too  great  laxity,  in  disci- 
pline. I  have  endeavored  to  enforce  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Committee,  as  expressed  in  their  by- 
laws. But  there  are  some  teachers  who,  either 
through  inability  or  disinclinatioi^,  do  not  con- 
form to  them.  Instead  of  making  corporal 
punislmient  the  last  resort,  and  then  only  in 
extreme  cases,  they  inflict  It  very  often  for 
slight  and  trivial  offences,  snch  as  dropping  a 
book,  turning  the  head,  or  neglecting  to  sit  in 
a  particular  posture.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  little  girls  to  be  punished  on  the  liand 
with  a  Mtan,  and  sometimes  quite  severely. 
Such  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

A  teacher  who  has  not  moral  power  enough 
to  control  a  school  and  enfbrce  obedience  with- 
out the  constant  application  of  the  rod,  has  un- 
questionably mistaken  Us  calling,  and  should 
relinquish  liis  place  to  others  more  competent 
to  discharge  its  responsible  duties.  The  pre- 
vailing £Biult  of  teachers,  who  ikil  in  governing, 
is  that  they  talk  too  much.  They  are  ever 
tlireatening,  scolding,  and  ridiculing  their  pu- 
pilf .  Sometimes  they  are  very  liarsh  and  se- 
vere, and  at  others  indulgent  in  the  extreme. 
The  words  of  a  teacher  should  be  few,  well 
chosen,  and  full  of  meaning.  Dignity  of  man- 
ner and  flnnness  of  purpose,  should  ever  be 
united  with  a  mild  and  courteous  demeanor. 
Demands  given  in  an  angry  tone,  lose  more 
than  half  their  force,  and  ofien  arouse  a  rebel- 
lions spirit,  while  gentieness  would  have  se- 
cured cheerf\il  obedience. 

There  are  some  cases  where  teachers  are  too 
lenient  and  indulgent,  and  neglect  to  enfbrce  a 
wise  discipline,  both  in  and  out  of  schooL  Such 
schools  must  and  do  actually  suflbr,  their  pupils 
soon  become  dlsrespectftd  and  impertinent,  and 
neglect  their  most  important  duties.  The  first 
doty  of  every  teaches  is  to  govern  his  school; 
untU  this  is  done,  nothhig  can  be  well  done.  I 
am  weU  aware  thAt  the  situation  of  a  teacher 
Ifl  a  difficult  and  a  trying  one ;  and  lichen .  they 
edMi  upon  their  arduous  duties,  it  ought 
aMt6MeJ4»eeted  that  they  willhaife  aU'  the 


are  more  than  human,  they  will  sometimes  make 
mistakes.  Let  those  parents  who  are  without 
sin  in  this  respect  cast  the  first  stoue.  But  to 
magnify  or  discuss  their  faults  supposed  or  real, 
in  the  presence  of  children,  ii  unwise  and  per- 
nicious to  the  best  interests  of  the  schooL  An 
irreparable  injury  is  often  done  to  children,  by 
lessening  their  respect  fbr  the  character  and  au- 
thority of  their  teachers.  By  such  arcourse 
many  parents  have  brought  a  crusliing  weight 
of  sorrow  upon  their  hearts,  that  time  can  nev- 
er remove.  Better,  fkr  better,  that  a  child  be 
punished  too  severely,  or  even  without  cause, 
than  that  he  lose  Ids  reverence  for  authority 
and  law.  Obedience  to  authority,  everywhere, 
in  the  fkmily,  in  the  school,  and  under  every 
form  of  righteous  government,  cannot  be  im- 
pressed toe  early,  nor  with  too  solemn  sanc- 
tions, on  the  youthftd  mind. 

There  are  yet  higher  duties,  which  none  but 
the  truly  conscientious  will  fUthfUlly  p&cfyirm. 
I  refer  to  the  moral  culture  and  training  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  that  ii  pure  and  noble  in  the 
youthful  mind.  There  has  never  been  a  period 
in  the  history  af  our  schools  when  this  was 
more  imperatively  demanded.  Mere  intellectual 
culture  is  not  sufficient  for  the  fbrmation  of 
those  habits  which  give  tone  and  permanency 
to  cluuracter.  The  safety  of  the  young  de- 
pends upon  their  being  early  taught  to  resist 
the  temptations  that  beset  them,  and  to  acqtdre 
that  perfect  self-control  which  is  the  only  safe- 
guard of  virtue.  To  secure  this,  much  can  be 
and  must  be  done  in  our  schools.  Unceasing 
vigilance  should  be  used  by  all  to  guard  againvt 
any  influences  that  may  tend,  directiy  or  indl- 
rectiy,  to  corrupt  the  youth,  or  to  lessen  their 
regard  for  purity  and  virtue.  The  present  age 
is  one  of  peculiar  trials  and  temptations  for 
those  Just  entering  upon  the  f^dom  of  boy- 
hood. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  I  have 
again  to  bring  before  you  the  increasing  evils 
of  truancy  and  absenteeiBm.  These  are  bebom- 
ing  more  alarming  and  threatening  every  yeir. 
Something  must  toon  bis  done  for  8elf-|nr6f6&- 
tion.  No  language  of  mine  can  adequately 
convey  to  you  how  much  our  sdvods  are  suf- 
fering flrom  tills  cause.  Every  day  fauhdreda 
are  strolling  in  our  streets,  becoming  fiunillar 
with  the  worst  forms  of  vice,  enticing  others  to 
learve  their  aehools,  and  to  Join  them  in  Aeir 
wickednMi.  The  truant  act  on  our  ttalote 
hook  is  petftetiy  a  dead  lettei^t  is  of  no  use 
whatever.  Is  there  not  sympathy  enough  In 
the  beartt  of  the  truly  benerolenty  or  wisdom 
experience  aodwiadoiiioragei^adtuileifribiiy 
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edy  for  this  most  prolific  cause  of  misery  and 
crime  in  our  city  ? 

One  of  the  noblest  works  of  charity  of  which 
our  city  can  boast  is  the  Children's  Home. 
Those  who  originated  this  truly  diyine  institu- 
tion, and  have  sustained  it  by  their  self-denying 
labors  and  liberal  benefaction,  are  Justly  enti- 
tled to  the  highest  commendation.  But  there  is 
another  great  work  to  be  undertaken.  There 
are  yet  in  our  city  many  orphans — many  more 
unfortunate  than  orphans— just  beginniag  the 
career  of  iniquity;  and  they  will  most  assured- 
ly pursue  it,  unless  rescued  by  some  benevo- 
lent hand,  from  an  almost  certain  moral  death. 
Cannot  some  plan  be  devised,  or  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  Dexter  Asylum,  or  the  Children's 
Home,  be  made,  by  which  so  much  inevitable 
■uflbring  and  misery  may  be  avoided. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  the 
past  term  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  children 
in  the  school  yards,  and  when  going  to  and  re- 
turning fh>m  school.  Some  prompt  and  deci- 
sive measures  should  at  once  be  adopted.  I 
have  brought  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  in  the  hope  tliat  parents  may  be 
induced  to  aid  in  checking  an  evil  of  no  small 
magnitude.  All  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Superintendent  will  be  exercised  to  its  Aillest 
extent  to  prevent  the  gross  improprieties  of 
conduct  complained  of. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  the 
past  term  into  ail  of  the  schools,  is  7829.  The 
number  received  into  the  High  School  is  820; 
into  the  Grammar,  2017 ;  into  the  Intermedhite, 
1996,  and  into  the  Primary,  8497. 

All  of  whioh  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Daniel  Leach, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


For  the  Sehoolmatter. 
Folitioal  Eduoation. 

Gbntlb  reader,  do  not  turn  away  from  this 
article  on  account  of  the  title.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  set  forth  the  mo«t  direct  method  of  ed- 
ucating the  uncorrupted  and  modest  youth  of 
our  land  in  all  the  mysteries  and  wily  trickery 
pC.the  expert  poiitieian.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
Ih^.  writer  of  this  series  of  articles  to  make  po- 
iitioal  demagogues. 

It  may  be  the  chief  prerogative  of  rebelt  to 
^kfi^^'^d,.PfM§kedbatterieat  but  sure  are  we 
that.  the.. bold  warriors  of  *<seoe8sia"  are  not 
the  inveBtonf  of  this  mode  of  warfare.  An  old- 
tr  •enemy  of  tighteonmesa  and  of  mankind  has 
fiimMtiBBLtMMtlraa  tbaa  they  in  oonoealing 


his  weapons  and  in  hoisting  false  colors,  by 
which  means  to  obtain  great  conquests  orer  the 
right  and  its  adherents.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  the  noun  politia,  and  thf  adjective />o/»/ica/ 
have  been  appropriated  by  a  certain  class  to  a 
false  use,  and  made  frequently  to  serve  as  cloaks, 
beneath  which  to  coneeal  much  knavery  and 
selfish  trickery  of  those  whose  pretence  it  was 
to  serve  the  public  and  labor  for  the  good  of 
the  state. 

The  word  political  has  descended  to  ns 
through  the  ancient  Romans  from  the  old  Greek 
poliiikott  from  poUt,  a  city ;  and  originally  re- 
ferred to  Chat  which  conduced  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state  or  the  city.  Political  education,  then, 
would  properly  mean  that  culture  which  would 
prepare  one  to  discharge  properly  his  duties  to 
the  city  of  his  residence,  his  state  and  his  coun- 
try.   It  meauji  the  education  of  the  citizen. 

It  would  include  the  knowledge  of  our  form 
of  government ;  of  the  fundamental  principlei 
on  which  a  republic  res^s ;  a  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  an^  of  our 
own  State ;  the  general  laws  of  more  immediate 
public  interest ;  the  method  of  electing  our  of- 
ficers ;  their  duties  and  responsibilities ;  the 
proper  method  of  transacting  public  business, 
and  especially  the  claims  of  patriotism  upon 
each  one  of  us,  and  a  specification  of  the  duties 
which  it  calls  upon  us  to  perform. 

It  were  needless  to  say  that  all  these  points 
cannot  be  discussed  even  briefly  in  the  columns 
of  a  State  educational  journal,  but  in  the  series 
of  articles  to  which  this  is  designed  to  be  intro- 
ductory it  tf  proposed  to  present  familiarly,  and 
in  a  practical  manner,  tome  points  of  interest  in 
this  wide  range  of  important  topics. 

It  will  surely  not  be  necessary  st  such  a  time 
as  the  present  to  offer  any  apology  for  discuss- 
ing topics  of  such  a  character ;  and  if  such  a 
discussion  shall  prove  the  means  of  awakening 
a  new  interest  in  our  free  institutions ;  of  im- 
parting any  amount  of  knowledge  of  our  won- 
derful constitution ;  of  giving  some  young  man 
a  few  useful  hints  relative  to  public  business 
and  public  trusts,  or  of  increasing  in  any  minds 
an  existing  attachment  to  our  instituUons  and 
our  country ;  of  making  any  one  feellnore  proud 
of  being  an  American,  the  writer  will  feel  am- 
ply rewarded  for  the  necessary  labor.  m. 


'<  Is  it  possible,  Miss,  that  you  don'tknow  the 
names  of  some  of  your  best  friends } "  «  Cer- 
tainly, I  do  not  even  know  what  my  own  may 
bo  in  a  year  from  this  time." 
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•  < 


liiko  Father,  Idko  Son. 


» 


My  friend  had  spoken  an  impatient  word  to 
liis  little  son,  and  I  saw  the  child's  face  stained 
by  the  hot  blood  of  anger.  My  friend  saw  the 
stain,  also.  What  did  he  do?  Repent  of  his 
impatience,  and  heal  the  hurt  in  his  child  by  a 
gentler  word  ?  No.  But  he  grew  more  impa- 
tient, and  calling  sharply  to  the  boy,  said,  in  a 
warning  tone,  ^  Take  care,  sir!'' 

Take  caro  of  what  ?  Why,  least  punishment 
follow. 

Tou  ask  as  to  the  child's  fault  that  punish- 
ment should  be  threatened.  There  was  no 
fault.  He  had,  in  passing  near  a  table  in  the 
room  where  I  was  talking  with  bis  father,  acci- 
dentally touched  a  book  lying  on  the  edge, 
causing  it  to  fall.  The  noise  jarred  on  the  fa- 
ther's sensitive  nerves.  Naturally  irritable,  he 
smote  the  child^  as  1  have  said,  with  an  impa- 
tient word;  and  the  child's  spirit  answered  to 
the  harsh  rebuke  in  a  hot  face  and  flashing  eyes. 

^Take  care,  sir,"  repeated  my  friend,  seeing 
that  his  warning  admonition  had  produced  no 
effect  on  the  boy's  roused  spirit,  smarting  un- 
der an  undeserved  blow.  The  stain  grew  red- 
der on  his  cheeks  and  brow;  the  eyes  more  in- 
tense ;  the  lips  more  firmly  shut.  I  saw  defi- 
ance in  the  child's  face. 

**  Why  don't  you  pick  up  ttiat  lx>ok,  sir?  " 

There  was  no  sign  of  obedience. 

**  Did  you  hear  me  ?"  almost  fiercely  demand- 
ed the  father.  I  shuddered,  inwardly,  but  dared 
not  interfere  between  my  hot-tempered  friend 
and  his  equally  hot-tempered  child.  He  might 
aa  well  have  spoken  to  deaf  ears. 

**  Pick  up  that  book,  I  aay  1 " 

The  child  did  not  stir. 

**  I  shall  not  speak  agaiui"  said  my  fHend,  in 
a  suppressed  voice.  One  minute  passed  in 
dumb  silence ;  then  rising  with  deliberation,  he 
approached  the  boy,  whose  fkce  had  become 
pale,  but  not  weak  or  fearful,  and  grasped  one 
ofhis  arms  tightly.  Time  was  still  given  for 
him  to  lift  the  book ;  but  he  was  too  angry  to 
yield.  I  held  my  breath  painftiUy,  taking  a 
long  inspiration  as  my  friend  swept  fh>m  the 
room,  dragging  the  boy  after  him.  He  was  gone 
for  nearly  five  minutes,  and  then  came  back, 
flushed,  nervous  and  excited,  saying,  as  he  sat 
down  opposite  me,  **  Tja,  out  of  all  heart  with 
that  boy." 

He  looked  sadly  discouraged.  I  did  not  an- 
swer. After  sitting  for  a  few  momenta,  he  ad- 
ded, *^  Such  a  temper  I-Hsuch  a  will  I  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it  I" 

But  I  answered  nothing.    Wlutt  coold  I  aay 


in  approval  of  my  friend's  conduct  ?  My  silence 
was  on  the  side  of  his  own  uneasy  convictions, 
and  he  felt  it  to  be  so. 

"*  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  child  ?  "  he  ask' 
ed,  interrogating  my  unspoken  thought.  **  To 
give  up  to  him — to  let  will  and  passion  have 
their  sway^^^an  only  end  in  mortal  ruin.  He 
must  come  under  the  yoke.    Is  it  not  so  V* 

*'  Obedience  is  easenUal,"  I  answered. 

"So  I  think,— obedience  at  all  hazards." 

I  did  not  assent  to  this  extreme  proposition. 

'*  At  all  hazards,"  he  repeated,  with  increaa- 
ing  force. 

*'  It  may  be  well,"  said  I,  "to  look  at  the  con« 
ditions  of  obedience  before  exacting  the  fdll 
measure  of  obligation." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  you,"  an- 
swered my  friend,  with  a  slightly  puzzled  air^ 

"  Obedience  may  be  impossible." 

"  Was  it  Unpossible  for  John  to  lift  that  book 
from  the  floor?" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I. 

"  Perhaps  1 "    My  friend  looked  astonished. 

"  Morally  impossible,  I  mean." 

He  shook  his  heAd  doubtfully. 

"  A  condition  may  render  the  easiest  act  ao 
difficult  of  performance,  that  a  man  will  ,look 
death  in  the  face  and  yet  not  lift  a  hand  in  at- 
tempted execution.  The  act,  in  this  case,  be- 
comes  morally  impossible." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  you  will  apply  that  to  my 
boy's  case." 

"Suppose/'  said  I, "  you  were  riding  in  one 
ef  our  street  cars,  and  a  passenger  on  entering, 
and  before  you  could  make  room  for  him,  were 
to  order  you,  in  a  rough,  imperative  manner,  to 
move ;  what  would  be  the  result?" 

"  I  would  sit  still  in  my  place,"  answered  my 
IViend. 

"  And  yet  it  would  be  the  wisest  course  to 
give  way,  and  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  un- 
gentlemanly  rudeness." 

"  Perhaps  it  would ;  but  I  have  that  in  me 
which  will  not  submit  to  unjust  encroachment* 
And  I  am  quick  in  my  resentment,  as  you 
know.  To  a  gentlemanly  demeanor  I  yield 
everything  that  la  right;  to  rude  exacttotf, 
nothing." 

"  Therefore  it  la  that  the  condition  of  a  de* 
mand  may  render  obedience  a  moral  Impoaal* 
blUty." 

"  It  is  ao,"  anawered  my  friend. 

"  Haa  it  not  often  happened,"  I  continued, 
"  that,  under  a  momentary  blind  excitement, 
you  have  aaid  or  done  things  for  which  you 
were  aorry,  and  yet,  having  aaid  or  done  them, 
would  not  recede^-growln^tDisnAv^sc^^fiwsQ^  V^ 
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the  deg/iee  that  you  wore  assailed  by  angry  ef- 
forts to  drive  yon  from  the  position  taken,  al- 
though, in  your  hearty  you  knew  that  you  were 
wrong?" 

I  understood  my  friend's  character,  and 
knew  its  weak  side. 

'*  It  is  as  you  say,"  was  his  answer.  **  I  can 
be  led  easily ;  but  all  the  world  cannot  drive 
me — no,  not  even  to  do  what  is  right." 

^  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,"  I  asked, 
after  a  pause,  ''that  your  son  is  like  you  in  this 
respect?" 

I  saw  a  quick  change  in  my  friend's  counte- 
nance. The  question  had  taken  him  unawares. 
A  sudden  Ught  had  streamed  into  an  obscure 
corner  of  his  mind. 

''Like  me?"  His  tone  was  like  that  of  a 
man  Just  awakening,  and  in  surprise  at  some 
unexpected  sight. 

"  Is  it  strange  that  he  should  be  like  you?" 
I  queried. 

"  Perhaps  not.  I  am  his  father."  The  sur- 
prise had  already  gone  out  of  his  voice,  which 
had  in  it  a  shade  of  depression. 

"' Like  father,  like  son.'  The  adage  is  as 
much  foupded  upon  immutable  law  as  upon 
observation.  In  homelier  phrase,  you  have  a 
chip  of  the  old  block.  John's  disposition  is 
Very  much  like  your  own,  my  friend.  He  is 
quick-tempered,  strong-willed,  independent, 
and  instinctively  opposed  to  coercion — easily 
led — ^hard  to  be  driven.  Have  you  never 
thought  of  this  ?  never  looked  down  into  the 
clear  mirror  of  his  unsullied  character,  and 
aeen  a  perfect  image  of  yourself?" 

My  friend  dropped  his  head  upon  his  bosom, 
and  sat  a  long  time  silent. 

"  The  father,"  I  said,  as  he  sat  musing,  "  re- 
produces himself  in  his  children,  with  such  mod- 
ifications as  the  mother's  life  may  give.  I  need 
not  offer  arguments  to  prove  the  fact;  every 
man  of  rational  perception  sees  that  it  must  be 
so  under  the  unvarying  law  of  like  producing 
Uke." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  so,"  he  replied. 

"  Does  not  this  fitct  instruct  us  ?"  I  went  on. 
^  Does  it  not  throw  light  upon  that  most  diffi- 
cult, yet  most  important  of  all  our  duties,  the 
government  of  our  children?  First  we  must 
know  the  quality,  condition,  and  capability  of 
any  material  upon  which  we  are  to  work.  The 
plumber  would  fkil  In  his  eflbrts  to  produce  a 
usefril  result  if  he  wrought  with  wood  instead 
of  lead ;  and  so  with  the  gold-beater,  if,  instead 
of  the  most  ductile  of  ail  metals,  he  subjected 
/mo  to  hJg  bAmmer-ttrokea.    As  in  the  lower 


ent  modes  of  treatment  in  order  to  eliminate 
their  proper  use,  so  in  the  higher  world  of  mind. 
All  elective  differences  are  but  images  of  men- 
tal differences.  Mind  is  the  true  worid;  na- 
ture the  representative  and  effect,  and,  as  such, 
our  instructor,  if  we  will  open  our  hearts  to  her 
teachings." 

"  I  do  not  gainsay  this,"  returned  my  friend. 
"  I  believe  that  it  is  so.  I  comprehend  tiie  im- 
portant truth  you  have  stated,  that  my  child 
bears  a  likeness  to  his  father.  But  what  I  do 
not  see  clearly  is,  the  way  in  which  I  am  to  desl 
with  him.  How  am  I  to  correct  in  my  boy,  the 
perversities  which  he  has  by  inheritaoce  fbom 
his  father?" 

"  The  first  thing,"  I  answered,  "  is  for  yon  to 
pity  him.  To  think  compassionately  dT  him, 
burdened,  as  he  is,  for  life,  with  a  hasty  temper 
and  a  stubborn  will." 

I  saw  moisture  come  into  my  friend's  eyes; 
the  firm  mouth  gave  way  a  UtUe. 

"  May  I  refer  to  the  sceie  that  passed  here  i 
little  while  ago?"  I  asked. 

"  S^eak  f^ly,"  returned  my  fHend. 

"  John  committed  no  fkult." 

There  was  a  slight  motion  of  surprise  in  my 
friend's  face. 

"Accidently  he  touched  a  book,  and  it  fbll 
upon  the  floor— this  and  only  this." 

"He was  careless," said  my  friend, with  a 
slight  effort  at  self-Justlflcation. 

"  Ton,  or  I,  or  any  one  might  have  done  the 
same  thing.  Nay,  every  dsy  of  our  lives  we  do 
Just  as  careless  things.  When  the  ndnd  \a  ab- 
sorbed, we  cannot  always  guard  our  move- 
ments. Now  put  yourself  in  John's  place.  Im- 
agine the  book  touched  without  intention,  and 
it  takHa  upon  the  floor;  and  imagine  as  sharp  a 
word  spoken  to  you  as  you  spoke  to  him— what 
state  of  mind  would  have  resulted?" 

I  paused  for  his  answer,  but  he  did  not  re- 
ply. 

"  Ck>uld  you  have  helped  the  rush  of  angry 
waves.  Hurt  pride— a  sense  of  wrong — blind 
impulse — ^would  have  made  you  as  stubborn  as 
you  saw  him." 

**  Perhaps  it  would."  My  friend's  eyes  were 
on  the  floor.    He  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice. 

'*  You  cannot  overcome  the  mind's  defyct  by 
external  force,"  I  added.  "  There  must  be  a 
wise  appliance  of  moral  means.  Deal  by  liim 
as  you  would  yourself  be  dealt  by,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. Cure  his  disease  by  the  remedy 
that  reason  tells  you  would  heal  your  own. 
Weaken  his  angry  wilfulness  by  runoving  ex- 
cVtemeuls.   Control  yourself  in  his  presence. 


V 
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Never  let  him  lee  you  angry,  nor  find  yon  nn- 
Ju0t  or  imreasoniU)le.  Always  ipeak  mildly 
and  kindly,  except  when  in  grave  rebuke  or  re- 
monstrance for  unmistakable  fiialts,  self-ac- 
knowledged. Help  him  with  his  load  of  hered- 
itary evil  tendencies,  instead  of  adding  a  part 
of  year  own  harden  to  the  weak  shoulders  of 
a  child.  If  yon  cannot  control  yourself,  with 
reason.  Judgment,  years,  and  experience  on 
your  side,  what  can  you  expect  from  him?^ 

I  stopped,  lest  I  were  pressUig  home  upon 
him  too  closely. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the 
child  came  in.  The  book  still  lay  where  it  had 
Cillen  frem  the  table.  I  turned  and  saw  the  lit- 
tle fellow's  questioning  eyes  upon  his  fiither's 
fkce.  There  was  a  look  of  grief  about  his  lips. 
Nothing  was  said  to  him ;  in  fact,  no  notice,  ap- 
parently, taken  of  him.  My  friend  changed  the 
conversation  to  a  new  theme.  John  stole  soft- 
ly across  the  room,  and  sat  down  noiselessly, 
taking  as  he  did  so,  a  long  sighing  breath.  Pre- 
sently he  slipped  from  the  chair,  and  moving 
quieUy  to  where  the  book  lay  on  the  floor,  lift- 
ed it  and  placed  it  on  the  table,  pushing  it  to 
Bome  distance  from  the  edge ;  in  this  very  act, 
showing  his  recognition  of  the  fault  for  which 
he  had  been  harshly  blamed  as  only  an  acci- 
dent, against  the  recurrence  of  which  he  would 
guard,  by  placing  the  book  where  it  would  be 
in  no  danger  of  falling.  I  noticed  another  deep 
breath  as  the  child's  burdened  heart  sought  to 
reUeve  the  impression  that  still  lay  heavily  up- 
on it.  Then  he  began,  by  slow  approaches,  to 
draw  near  his  fkther,  and  at  last  stood  by  his 
knee.  My  fHend  placed  his  arm  around  him, 
as  he  still  talked  to  me,  and  tightened  it  with  a 
loving  pressure,  made  stronger  by  pity  and  re- 
pentance. John  looked  up  into  his  fkce ;  and 
then  his  fkther  stooped  down  and  kissed  him. 
Beconciled;  yet,  as  there  had  been  wrong  and 
sulTering,  and  the  graver  of  memory  cuts  deep- 
est when  feeling  is  most  intense,  was  not  some- 
thing lost  in  that  brief  struggle  between  fkther 
and  child,  which  could  never  be  restored? — 
something  hurt,  the  pain  of  which  would  en- 
dure through  natural  life  f 

These  are  questions  for  sober  thought. 

Hy  IHend,  with  all  his  infirmities  of  temper, 
bad  a  strong  love  for  children ;  a  quick  moral 
sense ;  a  love  of  right  and  Justice.  These  were 
all  on  the  side  of  a  truer  self-discipline  as  af- 
fecting the  little  ones  given  to  him  of  God,  that 
they  might  be  trained  for  heaven.  I  saw  him, 
afterwards,  under  strong  provocation ;  and  he 
did  not  fbrget  hlmsei£    My  presence  may  have 


revived  in  his  memory  the  scene  Just  described, 
and  so  put  liim  on  his  guard.  Even  if  that  were 
so,  much  was  gained;  fbr  all  right  efforts  give 
a  measure  of  strength,  and  erect  barriers 
against  evil.  We  overcome  what  is  wrong  in 
our  natural  tempers  by  resisting  the  impulse  to 
act  in  a  moment  of  provocation ;  not  by  re- 
penting and  resolving  only.  The  repentance 
and  the  resolution  are  all  well  enough,  and  give 
strength  for  resistance  against  the  hour  of 
temptation ;  but  only  in  the  degree  that  we  re« 
sist  and  refhdn  in  the  hour  of  trial,  do  we 
overcome  and  rise  superior  to  our  enemies. 


Comfort  at  Home.--A  powerful  attrac- 
tion to  home  is  a  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of 
neatness  and  elegance  throughout  all  its  aiv 
rangements.  The  eye  scarcely  ever  wearies  of 
a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  pleasing  picture.  The 
aspect  of  a  home  should  resemble  the  latter;  it 
should  tell  its  own  tale ;  its  atmosphere  should 
breathe  of  comfort,  and  its  quiet  simple  orna- 
mentation delight  the  eye.  There  is  a  bright- 
ness about  a  well  kept  home,  which  neither 
wealth  or  magnificence  can  impart  unaccom« 
panied  by  taste.  To  keep  best  rooms  or  best 
of  anything  to  be  used  only  for  visitors'  a'*- 
commodation,  is  not  the  wisest  policy  for  a  wife 
to  adopt ;  on  the  contrary,  company  rooms  con- 
trast too  greatly  with  daily  living  rooms,  and 
suggest  unpleasant  comparisons.  Neatness  and 
elegance  should  go  hand  in  hand,  one  cannot 
exist  without  the  other ;  but  it  should  be  neat- 
ness far  removed  fh>m  formality,  and  elegance 
independent  of  costliness  and  profhsion.  Every 
article  should  appear  as  if  intended  for  use,  and 
every  right  aiticle  in  its  right  place;  the  very 
chairs  and  tables  should  be  suggestive  of  com- 
fort; not  arranged  with  stiff  precision,  but  In 
such  a  way  that  the  attractive  portions  of  a 
room  shall  be  visible  to  its  occupants. 


NoBODT  doubts  that  every  teacher  givf  s  tone 
to  his  school.  A  gloomy  teacher  keeps  a  gloomy 
school.  A  peevish  teacher  makes  a  peevish 
school.  A  merry  teacher  has  a  merry  school. 
Whatever  be  the  predominant  characteristic  of 
the  teacher,  that  quality  becomes  ingrained  in- 
to the  schooL  Moroseness,  irritability,  despon- 
dency, as  certainly  aflTeot  children  unhappily  as 
they  do  persons  of  mature  years.  Hence,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance  that  those  who 
train  children  should  exhibit  in  themselves  those 
qualities  and  feelings  which  will  contribute  most 
to  the  happiness  and  we\I-bt^%  ^  >^^^^^<Qa^'^ 
charge,— Tsocher  cvtvd  PifqpiV  %  ¥t>«^&^ 
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[Wb  eitaem  the  foltowing  compoiilion,  le- 
oentl;  written  bf  one  of  the  boy*  of  our  scliool, 
•  lufficient  compenNtCion  for  ths  long  euffcritig 
of  a  term  or  tiro  with  ordiUKj'  Khool  produc- 
tioni.    It  U  apecie,  amidiit  ■  Tut  papef  cuiren- 
ej.    ThtB  young  gentlemui  Beemi  to  believe  in 
object- teaching  ;    or  lather  in  objeel-Uaruini!. 
In   thi»   compolition   hs  hai  fumiihcd  ua   in' 
dubitable  evidence  of  Imoieinff  tomtthing 
evidence  which  we  ihouM  by  no  means  < 
■uy  written  examination,  or  in  any  catectiizing, 
in  Latin  grammar  or  algebra.    For  that  only, 
may  be  called  knotoltdgi  which  one  learns  wittii 
hii  own  leniea  or  ia  the  prodnct  of  hit  ownccn-l 
Bciouuieu.     And  it  it  not  in&nitely  a  grundi 
and  more  beautiful  thing  to  know  the  mu^kn 
al  JSrtt  Aomj,  than  to  know  the  whale  or  thei 
elephant,  or  aatronomy,  or  lirtue  or  truth,  \>y\ 
hearaay  only,  and  from  the  book*  nf  othi 
Our  pedagogic  pen  ha«  meddled  no  farther  than 
to  alter  aome  trifling  matters  of  arrangement 
and  punctuation. — i.] 

TKB   MOtlUT. 

The  mulkrat  ie  one  of  the  mott  cunning  and 
ingeniona  little  animal*.  It  ii  leoond  only  to 
the  heaver  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  builda 
iti  home  in  theponda  orrivera.  It  will  buriow 
tn  the  ground  like  •  fox  or  rabbit. 

The  muskrati  are  born  in  the  spring,  three  or 
lour  at  a  litter,  and  are  then  at  imall  as  a  com- 
mon moute.  The  little  tellowa  grow  rapidly, 
and  by  NoTember  they  are  quite  large,  and  are 
covered  with  a  long  glotty  coat  of  fur.  It  is 
for  thit  fur  that  thev  are  hunted. 

In  the  aummer  they  begin  their  houfce-build- 
fng  in  the  pond.  Thej  never  work  in  the  dny- 
time.  It  it  amuiing  to  watch  them  at  work. 
Five  or  tix  work  on  one  houte  or  bed.  One 
will  dive  to  the  bottom  and  collect  a  Utile  bunch 
of  weed*  and  grata,  ahont  aa  large  as  a  hen'a 
egg,  and  kwim  with  it  to  the  place  where  iic  in- 
tendt  to  make  hit  bed.  Thit  it  always  in  a 
thallow  part  of  the  pond,  or  on  a  bunch  of 
butbe*  or  a  bog.  Here  he  depoaiti  liia  load. 
So  they  will  continue  bringing  tittle  Kicks  or 
any  other  acrapt  they  can  And.  At  the  lesat 
noiie  thej  will  diiappear  under  the  water,  and 
not  come  up  again  very  toon.  The  bed  ri«c; 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  water,  JubI  in  tlit- 
thape  of  a  little  haj-cack,  having  a  cavity  in 
the  centre,  jutt  above  the  water-level.  In  this 
be4  4  ftmil/  will  I'Tt  well  enough  through  tlici 


.ummer,  bnt  a*  toon  at  winter  begini  to  ip- 
iroich,  they  tet  about  finding  a  more  eonlort- 
ible  and  tafe  habitation. 

For  thit  purpoae  they  begin  to  ttatt  a  bnitaw 
n  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  three  or  four  yaidi 
com  the  edge  of  tome  tteep  bank.  They  eon- 
inue  tbit  bole  under  the  bottom  until  thtj 
Each  the  hank,  and  then  it  rite*  above  the  wt- 

Iter-level,  continuing  Up  the  hank  from  one  yard 
to  a  rod,  being  one  or  two  feet  below  the  tur- 
fnce.    Sometime*  tbete  ratt  injure  meadow*  by 

I  digging  no  near  the  turlace,  that  the  cattle  bratk 
through  into  them  and  iiyure  their  legt. 

In  catching  the  mutkrat  various  methodt  tie 
practiced.    One  way  it  to  place  a  ationg  twine  net 

I  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  then,  by  thump- 
in;;  on  the  bank,  you  cut  aometimea  drive  them 

lout  into  the  trap.     Sometimei  they  will  not 

I  pursue  thi*  eourte,  and  then  the  only  way  to 
gat  them  ia  to  dig  for  them.  This  ii  done  by 
mining  a  cane  or  a  etiek,  and  tracing  the  coune 
nf  the  hole  until  you  find  where  it  enters  the 
bank,  and  then  digging  after  them  until  you  Bnd 
iti<?ra.  Someline*  many  muskrats  live  in  ona 
hole.  I  once  got  seven  out  of  one  hole,  at  a 
pond  on  the  road  to  Stonington,  called  Tongut 
Pond.  Sometimes  the  holea  are  very  nicely  con- 
atructed,  having  many  entrances  and  branches. 
I'he  way  to  catch  the  mnskrats,  then,  is  to  fol- 
low up  each  bole  separately.  They  always  nm 
<o  the  farthest  end  of  the  bole  when  they  hear 
any  one  digging  and  lomeCimes  one  will  come 
donm  to  reconnoitre,  and  see  if  there  i*  any 
chance  to  get  by  into  the  pond.  I  have  acme- 
times  been  digging  after  them  when  tbey  have 
began  to  dig  to.  anil  by  filling  in  the  dirt  be- 
hind them,  ao  bard  that  it  ia  impoatible  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  unmoved  soil,  make  it  bard 
work  to  follow  tbeir  coune.  Bometimei,  when 
ilie  hule  runt  very  near  the  surface,  they  will 
dig  out  at  the  end  of  the  hole,  and  make  for  ths 
water.  Bnt  tbey  are  very  awkward  on  the  land, 
running  one  or  two  roda  very  swiftly,  attd  then 
appearing  completely  exhautted. 

The  muekrat  feeds  on  the  water-liiy  roots, 
and  other  green  vegetable  matter.  They  some- 
times leave  the  pond  at  night,  and  go  into  the 
gardens  near  by,  on  a  foraging  expedition,  and 
return  with  an  ear  of  com  or  a  cabbage-leaf. 
When  eating,  they  tit  like  a  squirrel. 

In  winter,  when  the  pond  ia  covered  with  ice, 
and  the  muakrats  cannot  come  to  the  surface  to 
get  air,  they  dive  to  the  bottom,  and  b;  making 
a  commotion  in  the  mud,  cause  bubbles  of  air 

I  to  liae  on  the  under  aide  of  the  ice.    Then  eotS' 
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ing  up,  they  will  breathe  the  air  in  these  bub- 
bles.* On  going  to  a  pond  in  winter,  if  there 
is  clear  ice  on,  you  can  follow  the  route  of  the 
muskrat  by  the  string  of  bubbles  which  he 
leaves. 

As  a  proof  of  the  cunning  of  these  little  ani- 
mals, I  will  relate  one  anecdote.  My  father 
and  I  had  been  hunting  one  old  rat  all  over  a 
small  pond  out  in  Cranston.  We  had  conclud- 
ed to  give  it  up,  after  hunting  a  long  time.  As 
we  were  leaving  the  pond,  I  looked  back,  and 
saw  a  lily-pad  rising  and  falling  in  rather  a  sus- 
picious manner,  and  on  observing  more  closely, 
I  saw  the  nose  of  the  muskrat  under  it.  My 
father  took  his  pistol  and  shot  it.  I  cut  a  long 
pole,  fished  it  out,  and  took  off  its  skin. 

One  thing  curious  about  the  muskrat  is,  that 
its  hind  feet  are  webbed,  like  a  duck's,  and 
when  the  muskrat  is  dead,  the  hind  legs  never 
become  stiff,  as  is  the  case  with  other  animals. 


^We  have  alwajt  held,  at  an  article  of  onr  chemical 
creed,  that  oar  rat-hunter't  "  air  '*  is  carburetted  hy- 
drof  en,  and  therefore  unfit  for  animal  respiration }  but 
before  superior  authority,  wt  surrender  willingly  our  be- 
lief.—£o. 


From  the  Massachusetts  Teacher. 
A  Hard  Case. 

"  You  will  have  one  boy  in  school  who  will 

make  you  trouble.     John is  a  hard  cote, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  with  him." 

So,  many  years  ago,  said  a  gentleman  to  whose 
position,  as  princfpal  of  a  high  school,  I  was 
about  to  succeed.  Thus  forewarned,  I  careful- 
ly scrutinized,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  the 
appearance  of  Master  John.  He  was  a  stout 
boy,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  possessing,  evi- 
dently, great  physical  and  mental  activiiy.  The 
form  of  his  head  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  indicated  a  strong  will,  large  com- 
bativeness  and  abundant  mirthfulness.  His 
face  manifested  frankness  and  fearlessness,  and 
his  keen  eye  looked  as  if  it  could  flash  with 
fight,  as  well  as  sparkle  with  fun.  The  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  was  that  John  could  be  led,  but 
could  not  be  driven.  XJpon  the  whole  I  was 
pleased  with  the  boy ;  and  1  began  to  suspect 
that  he  had  been  considered  a  hard  case,  not 
wholly  of  his  own  fault,  but  because  only  the 
worst  phase  of  his  character  had  been  brought 
>ut. 

For  some  days  Master  John  was  suffered  to 
lo  as  he  pleased ;  and  he  very  soon  showed  that 
le  pleased  k>  make  more  fan  (han  pQuld  be  |il- 


lowed  in  school.  John  must  be  checked.  The 
question  was.  How  shall  it  be  done  ? 

When  about  closing  school  one  afternoon,  I 
said  to  him,  <*  John,  I  wish  to  see  you  after 
school."  His  look  seemed  to  say  in  reply, 
**  Who  cares  ? "  After  the  scholars  had  gone, 
I  said  to  John,  who  appeared  to  be  ready  for 
any  emergency,  **  What  have  you  got  to  do 
this  afternoon  ?  *'  **  Nothing,  Sir ; "  he  an- 
swered. *<  Well,  John,  I  am  going  to  prepare 
some  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  you  help  me  if  you  will.*'  Instant- 
ly every  shade  of  defiance  vanished  from  his 
countenance;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  delight, 
and  he  eagerly  said,  **  Yes,  sir !  yes,  sir !  I 
should  like  to  help  you  first-rate  !  "  He  went 
with  me  to  the  laboratory,  where  I  made  work 
for  him ;  and  whatever  it  was  sale  for  him  to 
do,  I  permitted  and  instructed  him  to  do. 

From  that  day,  whenever  I  went  to  the  labo- 
ratory. Master  John  went.  He  was  pleased 
with  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  He  was  in- 
terested in  scientific  illustrations  and  investiga- 
tions. He  became  studious;  ceased  from  un- 
timely sport;  tried  to  satisfy  his  teacher;  and, 
in  a  word,  became  one  of  tbe  most  docile  and 
manly  pupils  in  the  school. 

Said  his  mother  to  me,  one  day,  «*  Mr. , 

what  have  you  been  doing  to  my  son  ? "  ««  Why, 

Madam,"  I  asked.    <*  Why,"  said  she,  •*  I  used 

to  have  to  drive  him  to  school,  but  now  he 

won't  stay  at  home,  on  any  account." 
For  about  a  year  Master  John  maintained  an 

excellent  character.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
went  to  another  field  of  labor,  and  he  passed  to 
the  hands  of  my  successor.  This  gentleman, 
who  many  years  ago  left  the  teacher's  desk,  be- 
lieved in  the  most  rigid  and  direct  enforcement 
of  law.  Whoever  did  not  yield  implicitly  to 
his  authority,  must  be  forcibly  compelled  to 
yield.  All  must  come  squarely  up  to  his  re- 
quirements, or  be  punished.  He  had  little  faith 
in  indirect  ways  and  means  of  influencing  child- 
ren. **  There  is  the  law,"  he  said ;  **  obey  it, 
or  suffer  the  consequences." 
And  John  did  suffer  the  consequences.     The 

new  discipline  aroused  the  combative  part  of 
of  his  nature ;  compulsion  begat  resistance ;  se- 
verity produced  hate ;  until,  at  last,  the  ill-will 
engendered  between  teacher  and  pupil  culmina- 
ted into  a  personal  conflict,  in  which  the  teach- 
er, by  his  superior  strength,  dashed  the  head  of 
his  pupil  against  a  stove,  and  left  him  bleeding 
upon  the  school-room  floor.  John.ba.d.vs^ac^ 
become  the  •«  wot«X  'Vjo'j  'yr.  i^tuft  %ORftt\i*  W>w>»a. 
/ani^  «0M  it  ?     Jo^W  a«  or  the  MciiUf  %^ 
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For  the  Schoolmaiter. 
A  Btrange  Boliolar. 

BY  JOE,   THE  JEK8ET  MUTE. 

Many  years  since  I  taught  a  young  lady,  or 
girl,  I  surely  do  not  know  which,  named  Sarah 

Jane  C ,  who  lost  her  hearing  by  an  attack 

of  scarlet  fever  during  her  infancy.  She  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the 
establishment  where  I  was  then,  as  now,  em- 
ployed. Naturally  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
and  liyely  in  her  manners,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  she  was  loved  by  all  her  compan- 
ions. Her  mind  was  by  no  means  bright,  but 
capable  of  cultivation.  Those  who  know  me 
best  say,  with  how  much  truth  I  know  not,  that 
I  am  naturally  of  a  cold  disposition ;  but  she 
was  so  attached  to  me,  that  she  followed  me 
about  the  room,  talking  to  me  as  if  I  were  her 
father.  Her  prattle  struck  me  as  juicy  with 
heart.  If  she  committed  an  error  in  my  pres- 
ence, it  could  not  escape  the  punishment  it  de- 
served ;  for  it  was  my  duty  to  form  the  manners 
of  my  scholars. 

Sarah  watched  my  features,  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, for  **  reasons  best  known  to  herself."  She 
was  quite  lively,  but  her  liveliness  was  of  an 
agreeable  kind ;  she  seemed,  indeed,  the  lady 
bom.  If  she  saw  me  pleased  with  anything 
•he  had  accomplished,  she  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed, as  it  were,  into  a  baby-jumper.  She  did 
not  hesitate  to  show  me  almost  everything  which 
she  either  had  of  her  own,  or  borrowed  from 
her  friends.  What  was  the  more  remarkable. 
was,  that  she,  mere  girl  as  she  was,  did  not  like 
to  lose  sight  of  me  for  more  than  half  a  day, 
and  wished  to  hear  of  me  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  if  she  had  not  an  opportunity  to  see  me 
during  the  day. 

Sarah's  bump  of  benevolence  was  well  de- 
veloped, to  judge  from  the  many  kindnesses 
which  I  received  from  her.  Every  child  ought, 
according  to  my  sentiments,  to  be  kind,  not  only 
to  its  companions,  but  to  strangers.  I  never 
refuse  anything  which  my  pupils  offer  me  ;  for, 
if  I  reject  the  offerings  of  childish  generosity, 
my  scholars  will  neglect  not  only  me,  but  their 
studies  also  ;  but,  if  they  see  me  ready  and  will- 
ing to  devour  anything  which  their  warm  and 
generous  impulses  incline  them  to  give  me,  they 
will  feel  themselves  honored,  and  be  encouraged 
to  study.  In  the  summer  of  185-,  Sarah  came 
into  my  school-room,  holding  some  candies  and 
cakea  in  her  apron,  which  she  emptied  into  my 


day  she  prepented  me  with  a  small  daguerreo- 
type of  herself,  which  I  was  at  first  reluctant  to 
accept,  because  I  thought  it  unbecoming  in  a 
teacher  to  accept  favors  of  so  delicate  a  nature. 
On  another  occasion  she  gave  me  a  handsome 
pin-cushion,  which  I  was  very  happy  to  accept, 
because  it  was  more  within  the  propriety  of 
alms-giving,  if  alms-giving  it  may  be  called. 
She  was  almost  crazed  with  joy  when  she  stw 
that  I  was  pleased  with  the  thing. 

I  desired  her  to  manufacture  a  pieee  of  orna- 
mental needlework  with  my  name  surmounted 
by  stars.  Gladly  she  went  at  it,  but  the  job 
was  not  as  well  executed  as  I  wished  it  to  be, 
and  the  poor  girl  burst  into  tears.  I  offered  her 
a  quarter  dollar  for  the  job.  At  first  she  refus- 
ed to  accept  it,  but  I  forced  it  into  her  purse. 
With  the  money  that  I  had  given  her,  she 
bought  her  daguerreotype,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  to  me,  angel  that  she  was! 
Again  :  she  presented  me  with  four  specimeos 
of  handiwork,  requesting  me  to  send  them  to 
my  friends  •*  if  I  pleased,  with  my  respects," 
^to  use  her  words')  and  not  her's  !  The  first 
was  a  representation  of  a  cross  with  the  word 
**  Joe  "  at  the  top,  and  a  Bible  at  the  foot ;  the 
second  represented  a  kitten,  around  which  was 
inscribed,  **  A  kitten  is  very  pretty  "  ;  the  third 
contained  the  two  words,  **  My  Bible " ;  and 
the  fourth  was  emblematical  of  the  morning 
star.  Nor  did  her  liberality  end  here.  She 
purchased  two  shining  metals,  the  names  of 
which,  bless  me,  I  cannot  recall  at  this  distance 
of  period,  and  she  gave  them  to  me. 

She  saw  my  comb,  which,  I  blush  to  confess, 
was  very  old,  and  said  she  would  buy  me  an 
ivory  comb.  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
at  her  notion.  The  good  girl,  <*  strange  to  re- 
late," brought  me  a  bottle  of  cologne-water, 
and,  taking  my  handkerchief  out  of  my  pocket, 
sprinkled  a  few  drops  of  cologne- water  on  it. 
She  went  so  far  as  to  ask  me  if  she  might  wash 
and  iron  my  handkerchief. 

She  would  not  accept  anything  from  me,  as 
she  said,  because  she  was  afraid  I  would  want 
it.  One  day  she  was  sick,  and  therefore  could 
not  attend  to  her  studies.  I  offered  her  some  me- 
dicine, which,  with  many  expressions  of  grateful 
thanks  for  my  kind  feelings,  she  begged  to  be 
excused  from  accepting  —  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  the  medicine  was  expensive  and  should  not 
be  given  gratuitously. 

I  was  frequently  amused  with  her  way  of  do- 
ing things.    If  I  laughed  at  her  little  eccentri- 


/ufjfds,  to  my  no  amail  •orpri^*   On  New  Y  eat*  ^  <>\tie%,  iti^  "vit^  Ti<^X  ?X  ^  Q%«a^j^^  i^^x  v  before 
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obserred,  her  temper  was  soft.  She  used  often 
to  bring  me  a  tumbler  of  water  when  I  was 
thirsty. 

One  day  I  heard  that  Sarah  was  often  in  the 
society  of  a  naughty  girl,  and  calling  her  I  told 
her  she  must  avoid  the  erring  girl,  or  she  night 
be  naughty  like  her.  t  had  an  opportunity 
soon  after  of  seeing  the  naughty  girl  propose 
some  trick  to  her.  The  indignant  blood  mount- 
ed up  to  Sarah's  temples,  and  she  told  her  she 
did  not  wish  her  company  any  longer.  The 
mischievous  one  was  exceedingly  unwilling  to 
lose  such  an  agreeable  friend  as  she  found  Sarah 
to  be,  and  promised  to  try  to  be  a  good  girl. 

On  the  completion  of  her  term  of  instruction, 
Sarah  offered  to  live  in  my  family  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  servant.  This  offer,  coming  from  one 
who  appeared  to  be  already  well  qualified  to 
adorn  the  drawing-room,  I  was  scarcely  in  con- 
dition to  swallow,  but  she  was  determined,  she 
said,  not  to  miss  her  teacher.  I  was  at  length 
prevailed  on  to  take  her  into  my  service,  not, 
however,  without  allowing  her  equal  privileges 
with  the  members  of  my  family.  She  is  every- 
thing I  wish  her ;  and,  to  deal  frankly  with  her, 
she  would  be  calculated  to  make  the  best  of 
wives. 


Prom  the  PennsylTania  School  Journal. 
Teaching,  A  Profession.* 

This  is  truly  a  world  of  development,  both 
physical  and  intellectual.  Progress  seems  the 
grand  characteristic.  Geology  discloses  to  us 
the  fact,  that  our  earth  has  been  for  countless 
ages,  and  is  yet,  the  theatre  of  beautiful  and  sys- 
tematic development ;  and  we  are  lead,  ftrom  a 
view  of  all  the  facts,  to  conclude  that  the  Divine 
Author  has  implanted  within  her  the>ebtless, 
untiring  causes  that  produce  those  changes. 
But  whilst  physical  development  affords  an  am- 
ple field  fot  our  contemplation  and  amusement, 
it  is  the  mighty  triumphs  of  the  mind  that  call 
for  our  heartfelt  admiration.  Man,  by  the  pow- 
ers of  his  intellect,  has  hewn  out  from  material 
rough  and  unseemly  indeed,  truths  as  imperish- 
able as  adamant,  with  which  he  has  reared  tem- 
ple on  temple,  with  which  he  has  formed  the 
most  beautiful  organizations, — marvellous  alike 
for  truth  and  utility,  and  dedicated  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  his  fellow  beings. 

The  sciences,  both  exact  and  mixed,  are  the 
result  of  ages  of  patient  toil,  by  zealous,  enthu- 


*An  Eaaay,  read  before  the  h»netuteT  Conntj  Tesehert' 
lmatnt0,  Jfowrmber  18, 1861,  by  8,  O,  Boyd. 


biastio  minds.  Although  there  are  many  self- 
evident  truths,  yet  the  knowledge  that  now 
makes  up,  for  instance,  the  science  of  chemistry, 
law  or  medicine,  has  only  been  collected  by  the 
most  persevering  efforts,  after  the  trial  of  many 
severe  tests,  and  the  discarding  of  many  theo- 
ries long  held  to  be  correct.  Truly  they  have 
come  up  through  much  tribulation  to  contribute 
to  the  wants  of  man  and  bless  him. 

It  would  \m  pleasant  for  us,  my  friends,  to 
travel  back  with  you  and  view  the  histoty  of 
the  sciences  just  named,  or  any  other,  and  note 
their  different  stages  of  development;  —  how, 
to  their  first  limited  proportions  truth  after  truth 
was  added,  and  from  which  error  after  error  was 
extracted,  till  finally  they  assiimed  the  form  and 
stature  of  a  noble,  reliable  system  and  became 
the  handmaids  of  their  author ;  but  time  nor 
circumstances  will  permit,  and  we  can  only  say 
that  theirs  is  a  history  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  time  was  when  even  vague  theo- 
ries on  those  subjects  existed  not. 

It  devolves  upon  us,  this  evening,  to  present 
for  your  consideration  a  new  and  beautiftd  sci- 
ence, and  urge  its  claimsf  as  best  we  can,  for 
a  place  among  the  ''learned  professions";  — 
amongst  those  callings  that  are,  in  themselves, 
dignified  and  honorable,  and  tend  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  promote  the  social  and  intellectual  well- 
being  of  the  human  race ;  I  refer  to  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching. 

I  am  aware  that  many  sneer  at  the  idea  of 
ranking  this  calling  among  the  professions,  but 
so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  those  sneers  hare 
been  in  direct  proportion  to  their  author's  igno- 
rance of  the  subject  of  his  ridicule. 

We  shall  note,  in  the  first  place,  some  of  the 
natural  causes  that  make  the  distinction  between 
a  profession  and  a  merely  mechanical  occupa- 
tion. There  are  only  two  kinds  of  labor,  phy- 
sical and  mental,  and  although  the  occupations 
of  men  are  exceedingly  various,  they  are  all  per- 
formed by  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
means,  or  by  a  combination  of  them,  and  whilst 
in  most  employments,  both  the  physical  and 
mental  powers  are  engaged,  it  is  rarely  that  they 
are  equally  taxed  in  the  same  occupation.  In 
one,  the  physical  predominating,  in  another,  the 
mental. 

Society,  in  its  awards,  makes  great  distinc- 
tions between  those  two  kinds  of  labor.     In 
proportion  as  the  mind,  rather  than  the  muaole, 
has  been  employed  in  producing  s^  tMsoSiit.^  v^ 
will  that  TMuU  >M -tvluftd..   ^VttCwa  ^QKMkWi^- 
tom  \m  founded  Vu  T^t»SX\axtf;X  wa^wwftR* 
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here  to  discuss.  The  fact,  however,  is  manifest. 
Science  is  the  legitimate  offspring  and  creature 
of  the  mind.  The  mind  alone  can  grasp  its 
facts.  The  mind  only-  can  assort  and  arrange 
them  in  proper  order.  Science,  in  it«  nature,  is 
knowledge  reduced  to  order,  so  as  to  he  easily- 
remembered,  readily  referred  to,  and  advanta- 
geously appli*'d.  It  is  such  a  collection  of  facts 
bearing  on  any  subject,  as,  when  properly  ar- 
ranged and  judiciously  applied,  will  produce 
certain  legitimate  results,  whose  accuracy  will 
depend  on  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the 
science  has  been  brought,  and  the  skill  of  the 
operator. 

Webster  defines  a  profession  to  be  an  occupa- 
tion or  calling  not  wholly  mechanical.  Whilst 
this  does  very  well  for  a  general  definition,  we 
are  far  from  supposing  that  the  term  profession 
is  not  generally  understood  in  a  much  higher 
aense, —  baring  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  in- 
tellectual attainment  beyond  that  possessed  by 
mankind  generally, —  of  professional  skill,  hay- 
ing for  its  basis  and  stamina  a  well-stored  and 
cultivated  mind.  Such  a  definition,  we  think 
eminently  proper,  and  such  an  one,  practically 
applied,  can  alone  save  society  from  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  quackery. 

Now,  do  the  duties  devolving  on  the  teacher 
require  that  he  possess  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  entitle  his  occupation  to  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  **  learned  profession  "  r  We  un- 
hesitatingly affirm  that  they  do.  First,  his  in- 
tellectual attainments  roust  be  respectable,  if 
he  would  give  valuable  instruction.  If  his  ac- 
quirements are  limited,  his  teaching  must  neces- 
sarily be  so.  We  seriously  doubt  whether  a 
teacher  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  the 
text-books  commonly  used  in  our  public  schools, 
can  teach  them  thoroughly.  The  more  he  knows 
of  rhetoric,  and  the  more  varied  his  reading,  the 
better  can  he  teach  reading  and  grammar. 

To  teach  successfully  arithmetic,  even  as  fiir 
as  it  is  now  carried  in  our  most  common  text- 
books on  the  subject,  pre-supposes  a  knowledge 
of  both  geometry  and  algebra ;  and  to  make 
even  geography  interesting,  the  teacher  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  zoology,  botany  and 
general  history.  Indeed,  the  more  varied  his 
knowledge,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
successful  will  he  be  as  a  teacher.  But  notwith- 
standing his  literary  attainments  may  be  suffi- 
eient,  he  will  yet  £ail,  utterly  fail  in  the  school- 
room unless  he  possess  that  professional  know- 
Jedge,  thmt  knowledge  of  his  business,  which 
eambJet  him  toBeeiU  aim  and  ofeject,  and  ikat 


professional  skill  which  distingniBhes  it  from 
every  other  occupation. 

Whilst  the  number  is  now  comparatively 
small  who  deny  that  a  teacher's  knowledge 
should  be  extensive  and  varied,  there  are  yet 
many  who  practically  affirm  that  special  prepa- 
ration, if  not  wholly  unnecessary,  is,  at  least, 
not  essential.  Many  believe,  that  no  system  of 
pedagogics,  however  beautiful  in  theory,  can  be 
practically  applied,  on  the  ground  that  no  child- 
ren are  exactly  alike,  and  that  there  must  be  as 
many  systems  as  there  are  children.  Here,  in- 
deed, the  battle  rages  most  fiercely  between  the 
enemies  and  friends  of  the  profSeasion.  On  these 
gr<»und8  have  the  forme/  endeavored  to  fortify 
themselves,  and  are  making  a  last  desperate 
stand  against  the  onward  march  to  an  honorable 
position  of  this  most  essential  calling  in  a  well- 
organized  community ;  and  therefore  against  this 
point  should  be  directed  the  united  efforta  of  the 
great  army  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  popu- 
lar instruction.  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  fact,  that  here  is,  as  yet,  our  weakest  point, 
and  although  that  point  may  be  strengthened 
and  rendered  impregnable,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  the  task  is  not  easy. 

The  mind  of  msn  is  exceedingly  subtle.    It  is 
not  always  that  we  can  trace  the  secret  springs 
of  thought    The  teacher  frequently  cannot  as- 
certain by  what  processes  a  pupil  arrives  at  a 
conclusion.     To  add  to  the  difficulty,  different 
pupils  resort  to  different  expedients  to  enable 
them  to  grasp  a  new  truth.     Nor  is  the  teacher 
more  at  a  loss  for  a  panacea  in  instructing  than 
in  governing  his  pupils.    Indeed,  in  the  govern- 
mental department  the  task  is  greater,  since  he 
has  frequently  to  operate  at  great  disadvantage* 
lacking,  as  he  generally  will,  the  assent  and  co' 
operation  of  the  child.    Nor  will  the  child,  in- 
most instances,  be  merely  passive.     Frequently 
he  will,  from  design,  attempt  to  conceal  his  rea^- 
thoughts,  and  will  mislead  his  instructor  in  pro^ 
portion  as  the  deception  is  more  or  less  adroitly 
practiced.     Whilst  candor  compela  ua  to  sajT 
this  much  agamst  the  possibility  of  ever  reduc-" 
ing  pedagogics  to  a  science,  we  feel  it  our  dutjT 
to  state  a  few  of  the  points  held  by  those  whcr 
maintain  the  affirmative  of  the  question. 

If  it  is  maintained  that  man  is  an  intellectual 
and  moral  being ;  —  that  he  has  certain  mental 
faculties,  such  as  conception,  memory  and  rea- 
son ;  —  that  he  is  endowed  with  the  senses  of 
seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling  and  feeling, 
through  which  he  receives  sensatlona  f^m  the 
i  extmuai  noftVd,  lA^.^B*x«8^^9ATL\)^  irbioli  he  dii- 
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»m8  the  eanses  of  those  sensations ;  —  that  he 
s  in  possession  of  certain  moral  and  selfish  sen- 
iments,  such  as  hope,  f^r,  self-esteem,  renera- 
ion,  and  lore  of  approbation.  As  children, 
hen,  nearly-  all  possess  the  same  mental  and 
noral  faculties,  which  differ,  not  in  kind,  but 
)nl7-  in  degree,  it  is  erident  that  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  of  instruction  and  government  may  be 
pursued  in  all  cases,  modification  being  needed 
)nly  in  the  minor  details. 

To  illustrate  :  Since  children  have  the  senses 
Defore-mentioned,  together  with  reason,  memo- 
ry, &c.,  the  teacher  can  appeal  to  these  in  every 
sase.  If  he  should  discover  that  any  of  these 
is  defective,  he,  of  course,  must  rely  mainly  on 
those  that  are  more  perfect.  Yet,  in  every  in- 
stance, may  he  use  the  same  appliances  to  stim- 
ulate and  develop  the  same  powers.  Nor  need 
more  difficulty  arise  in  adopting  a  system  for 
governing  than  instructing  a  school.  A  con- 
science, an  innate  fcense  of  right  and  wrong,  is 
implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  child.  The 
principle  that  prompts  to  reciprocal  affection  is 
there.  Self-esteem  is  there ;  love  of  approba- 
tion is  there,  as  the  last  resort ;  and  the  teacher, 
when  an  unknown  child  enters  the  school-room, 
feels  confident  that  it  possesses  all  those  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Is  it  possible,  then,  for 
the  teacher  to  lay  down  a  general  plan  for  the 
government  of  his  school }  Is  it  possible  for 
him  to  adopt  such  a  system,  based  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  above-mentioned  facts,  as  need  not 
be  departed  from  in  any  of  its  essential  points  ? 
We  think  it  is.  To  hold  the  contrary  view, 
seems  to  require  the  adn-ission,  that  the  mental 
and  moral  powers  of  different  men  are  different 
in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree;  that,  in  reality, 
reason  in  one  man  is  not  reason  in  another ;  me- 
mory  in  one,  not  memory  in  another ;  and  the 
sense  of  seeing  in  one  is  perhaps  that  of  hear- 
ing, tasting  or  smelling  in  another,  if  not  some 
new  sense  not  yet  defined. 

Whilst  we  thus  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
duce teaching  to  a  science,  we  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  give  to  the  profession  a  proper  degree 
of  public  confidence,  without  which  the  mere 
empty  title  of  learned  profession  will  be  of  no 
conceivable  value  to  any  one.  Unless  the  pub- 
lic, whose  sentiment  is  all-powerful,  practically 
acknowledge  that  the  teacher  should  possess 
good  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  that,  in 
addition  thereto,  he  must  have  special  prepara- 
tion in  order  to  render  him  successful  in  his  call- 
ing*—  unlfiM  thex  sdmit  tbiB,  and  all  this»  Tain, 


vain  will  be  our  efforts  to  elevate  tiie  profession 
to  its  proper  rank. 

To  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  pedagogics  must  first  be  adopted. 
This  system  must  be  based  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  just  as  the  science  of  medicine 
is  based  on  the  science  of  the  human  body. 

In  order  to  give  such  a  system  truth  and  char- 
acter, it  should  emanate  from  a  council  of  the 
most  profound  philosophers  and  intelligent  edu- 
cators. It  should  at  least  be  approved  of  and 
confidently  recommended  by  them.  For  we 
may  rest  assured  thst  so  long  as  educators  and 
teachers  disagree  among  themselves,  their  theo- 
ries will  not  be  much  respected  by  the  public ; 
so  long  as  each  college  and  normal  school  holds 
and  promulgates  a  system  of  its  own,  and  each 
teacher  has  a  system  of  his  own,  no  real  pro- 
gress can  be  made  towards  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  the  calling  to  that  point  we  so  much  de- 
sire. 

In  the  great  work  of  elevating  the  teacher's 
profession  to  its  proper  place,  the  normal  schools 
must  take  the  lead.  They  are  the  medical  col- 
leges of  the  profession.  In  them  the  human 
mind  is  dissected,  and  all  its  parts  and  their 
properties  and  uses  explained.  Let  them  seek 
zealously  after  truth,  and  endeavor  to  harmon- 
ize their  systems  and  blend  them  into  one.  They 
must  be  the  great  expounders  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. They  are  the  fountains  from  which  the 
profession  must  receive  its  water  of  life.  They 
are  the  architects  that  must  mould  and  fashion 
the  teacher  and  prepare  him  fhlly  for  his  duty. 
May  they  realize  the  magnitude  of  their  work, 
and  go  forth  to  it  with  willing  hands  and  pure, 
devoted  hearts. 

On  the  teacher  devolves  the  duty  of  practi- 
cally applying  the  systems  and  theories  of  the 
schools.  In  his  hands  must  ever  remain  the 
fate  of  his  profession.  It  is  for  him  to  lift  it 
aloft,  and  place  it  where  nature  intended  it  to 
be,  high  amongst  the  most  honored  callings  of 
man,  even  hard  by  the  divine  commission,  or  to 
trail  it  dishonored  in  the  dust.  As  he  loves  his 
profession,  or  has  any  regard  for  its  character, 
let  him  never  give  utterance  to  the  idea  that  one 
teacher  will  fail  when  applying  a  system  which 
had  proved  itself  successful  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other, on  the  ground  that  the  system  did  not 
suit  his  nature,  and  that  with  some  other  sys- 
tem he  could  have  been  successful.  Nothing 
wUl  compel  the  public  to  underrate  our  csJll!ia% 
more  than  Buc^axkacVao^\ft^:^scci«ii\.«A>(^^^^^t^ 
a  teacher.    They  '^VSX  «X  otw»  \ii€!mw^^%X  ^"^ 
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systems  Are  legion,  and  finally  conclude  that  we 
have  nothing  worthy  of  confidence  or  support. 

Such  a  declaration  moreover  is  not  true  and 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  more  the  teacher  stu- 
dies nature  and  investigates  her  lairs,-<-  the  more 
he  turns  his  attention  to  the  metaphysical  world 
and  considers  the  working  of  the  human  mind, 
the  more  will  he  be  convinced  of  the  harmony 
that  pervades  the  whole  universe,  and  the  fact 
that  like  causes  produce  like  effects  everywhere. 

There  is  another  class  whose  position  requires 
a  passing  remark  on  this  occasion.  I  refer  to 
the  people  at  large.  They  are  the  arbiters  of 
our  fate  as  teachers.  They  are  those  to  whom  we 
must  submit  our  infant  profession  for  adoption  or 
rejection.  And  they  are  the  ones  who,  most  of 
all,  are  interested  in  its  fate.  They  have,  in 
days  that  are  gone,  sat  in  judgment  and  eleva- 
ted worthy  occupations  to  high  and  honorable 
position.  Nor  have  they  ever  refused  to  do  this 
when  two  points  were  clearly  proven :  First, 
that  the  calling  was  good  and  truthful  in  itself; 
and  second,  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  human  race  demanded  its  promotion. 

My  fellow- teachers,  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to 
submit  the  cause  of  our  profession  to  these 
judgesfc  True,  they  may  seem  tardy.  It  is  ours 
to  labor  and  to  wait.  Doubtless  they  are  as 
prompt  as  when  law  and  medicine  stood  knock- 
ing at  their  portal ;  and  if  the  teachers  are  true 
to  their  trust  and  I  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the 
times,  our  cause  will  meet  with  a  speedy  and 
final  triumph  at  their  hands. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  dfspair.  True,  our  glo- 
rious institutions  are  assailed  by  traitors.  True, 
fraternal  war,  like  a  dark  cloud,  hangs  over  our 
beloved  country.  True,  the  wise  may  yet  be 
confounded  and  the  courageous  yet  may  falter. 
Let  us,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 

0*er  the  darkest  night  nf  Borrow, 
From  the  deadliest  field  of  strife, 

Dawns  a  dearer,  brighter  morrow. 
Springs  a  truer,  nobler  life. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Beformers  in  Grammar. 

Onb  is  half  reluctant  to  take  up  the  pen  to 
expose  the  faults  of  grammar.  For  so  many 
men  of  all  kinds  have  seen  defects  in  grammar- 
books  and  have  failed  to  remedy  them,  that  fur- 
ther attempts  in  the  same  direction  seem  fruit- 
less. A  learned  and  accurate  writer  (Goold 
Brown)  has,  with  great  labor,  compiled  and 
written  an  admirable  work  on  grammar,  bring- 


experience  and  practice  of  fifteen  years  devoted 
chiefiy  to  grammatical  studies   and  exercises. 
In  a  volume  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages,  he 
brings  together,  under  appropriate  heads,  a& 
amount  of  matter  directly  tending  towards  the 
subject  of  grammar,  that,  to  one  unaccustomed 
to  such  serious  and  continuous  labors,  seems 
really  stupendous.    If  any  one  really  ever  was 
in  earnest,  certainly  the  author  of  this  work  was 
truly  so.    Yet,  with  erudition,  exp<>rience  snd 
labor,  the  book,  to  a  common  reader  of  it,  seemi, 
after  all,  to  be  only  an  enlarged  compendium  of 
the  grammars  now  in  common  use.    It  is  true 
that  each  branch  of  the  science  and  each  de- 
partment of  the  art  of  grammar  are  abundantly 
illustrated  and  exemplified,  but,  after  all,  the 
gist  of  the  matter,  with  exception  of  some  verj 
important  improvements,  such  as  to  definitions 
and  rules,  lies  within  the  usual  text-books  on 
the  subject.     There  is  nothing  radically  new. 
The  grand  plans  of  grauimar  are  not  changed. 
He  himself  says,  in  his  preface,  **  I  have  hoped 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  English  language, 
not  by  abridging  our  grammatical  code,  or  bj 
rejecting  the  common  phraseology  of  its  doc- 
trines, but  by  extending  the  former,  [our  gram* 
matical  code]  improving  the  latter  [the  phrase- 
ology]  and  establishing  both,  [code  and  phrsse* 
ology]  but  still  more,  by  furnishing  new  illsi- 
trations  of  the  subject,  and  arranging  its  vast 
number  of  particulars  in  such  order  that  ererj 
item  may  be  readily  found.*'     If  such  a  labori- 
ous and  carefid  writer  can  arrive  at  a  result  like 
this,  what  warrant  is  there  for  any  further  at- 
tempts to  remedy  what  are  considered  at  the 
present  day  defects  in  our  methods  of  tearhing 
grammar }    Add  to  this  the  long  array  of  names 
inserted  in  the  first  part  of  this  same  work  of 
Brown.    With  collateral  works  and  authorideii 
the  names  or  heads  in  the  catalogue  referred  to, 
which  display  the  names  of  grammarians,  aie 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  ;  the  grammars  moi- 
tioned  are  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  in  nmn- 
ber.    What  an  array  of  names  t     Truly,  one 
need  hardly  hope  to  be  successful  who  tries  to 
make  any  reform  in  the  science  or  to  suggest 
any  improvement  in  the  art  of  grammar. 

Among  those  who  have  attempted  refonnsi 
we  mention  first,  such  as  abridge  the  science  by 
dropping  out  parts  they  deem  unessentiaL  One 
gentleman  quite  recently  published  a  work 
wherein  the  quality  **  case  "  was  applied  only 
to  words  that  are  infiected  in  declining.  Se- 
cond, are  such  as  treat  the  several  parts  of 


iag  to  big  labor,  aa  be  saja  in  his  preface,  thelapeecYvaa  \Yi«^  o^c.mt  m  Sk-^t^ETf  ^itoi^gNMimtBan 
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er  by  question,  as,  for  instance,  Smith,  who 
roposes  a  set  of  questions  to  lead  the  pupil  in- 
0  an  understanding  of  the  application  of  terms, 
'hird,  are  such  as  illustrate  by  oral  exercises 
he  use,  the  application  and  the  significance  of 
he  terms  employed.  But  these  two  last  are 
lere  skirmishers.  They  do  not  attack  the  main 
)ody  of  the  science.  They  are  reformers  who 
lo  not  penetrate  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The 
irst  is  the  only  class  radically  right  or  wrong. 
Ind  unfortunately  their  efforts  at  improvi  ment 
re  not  received  without  suspicion. 

There  may  be  other  kinds  of  reformers  in 
Tammar,  such  as  those  who  institute  improved 
aethods  of  parsing ;  those  who  alter  the  no- 
nenclature  of  the  book,  to  make  it  more  con- 
istent  with  the  use  of  the  terms  named,  and 
»erhaps  these  are  not  all.  I  would  not  speak 
if  the  efforts  of  any  one  of  them  disparagingly, 
rhey  have  done  good  service  to  the  science ;  for 
nvestigation  in  any  science  brings  to  light  facta 
jid  important  theories.  But  greater  needs  are 
till  felt  by  student  and  teacher.  First,  that 
he  science  be  more  intimately  welded  to  lan- 
^age  itself;  next,  also,  that  proficiency  by 
'instant  practice  be  imparted  to  the  learner  in 
he  expression  of  thought.  To  these  must  be 
idded  still  another  need  —  the  study  of  gram- 
oar  (a  mere  elementary  pursuit)  should  be  made 
o  conform  and  to  bend  as  much  as  possible  to 
he  future  studies  the  scholar  is  destined  to  fol- 
ow  —  its  range  should  be  brought  within  the 
imits  proper  to  a  preparation  for  the  studies  of 
ogic  and  rhetoric.  Henby  Clark. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Te^her'8  Beading. 

The  editor  of  the  department  of  Literature, 
>rospeeting  in  the  region  of  his  ramblings  in 
vhich  he  is  to  make  six  brief  reports  during  the 
rear,  finds  himself  perplexed.  He  who  has 
mly  lingered  on  the  threshold  shall  not  act  as 
f  he  knew  the  penetralia  ;  and  the  possessor  of 
en  facts  shall  not  generalize  for  a  thousand. 
Said  editor,  therefore,  contracts  the  field  of  his 
iperations,  and,  thus  clearing  up  his  perplexity, 
)Ound8  this  limited  area  as  follows. 

Assuming  that  each  of  his  readers  is  actuated 
)y  a  certain  earnestness  of  desire  to  become  as 
veil  read  as  possible  in  the  very  best  books,  he 
indertakos  to  communicate  such  results  of  his 
experience  as  shall  seem  to  offer  help  or  incen- 
ive  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  In  this 
natter  of  literary  culture,  he  will  be  sopresum- 
ng  as  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  what  has  been 


good  for  him  will  be  good  also  for  others.  While 
this  plan  appears,  in  every  respect,  to  be  the 
most  judicious,  it  is  nevertheless  open  to  the 
objection,  that,  presenting  only  the  tastes  and 
experience  of  one  individual,  it  will  lack  that 
variety  and  many-sidedness  which  would  other- 
wise add  interest  to  the  department.  He  there- 
fore invites  all  teachers,  of  both  sexes,  who  read 
The  Schoolmastbb,  to  send  in  notes  of  the  most 
excellent  or  most  beautiful  discoveries  which 
they  make  in  the  field  of  literature.  Such  com- 
munications, addressed  to  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment, will  undergo  a  very  mild  ordeal,  to 
test  their  worthiness  to  appear  in  print.  If  this 
plan  is  not  too  remote  from  practicability,  it 
certainly  presents  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  pro- 
fitable interchange  of  ideas.  We  have  ourselves 
very  rarely  stutnbled  upon  a  good  book.  £lither 
some  friend,  or  a  reviewer  whom  we  have  come 
to  trust,  has  guided  us  to  the  treasure.  Thia 
occurrence  has  happened  so  rarely,  that  a  single 
shelf  of  our  book- case  would  still  suffice  to 
hold  all  the  books  which  have  ever  done  us  any 
good.  It  would  be  a  finer  thing  to  increase  this 
number  than  to  plod  through  volumes  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  knowledge. 

We  shall  not  recommend  a  systematic  course 
of  reading.  A  man  likes  to  choose  his  wife,  his 
pictures,  his  vacation  journeys,  without  pro- 
scription. We  have  read  with  a  shudder  the 
lists  of  books  which  some  weak  writers  have 
prepared  to  aid  the  development  of  the  youth- 
ful mind.  It  is  right  for  a  child  to  prefer  to 
chase  butterfiies  rather  than  to  moralize  over  an 
ant-hill ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  humor  our- 
selves, esteeming  that  as  proper  for  us  which  af- 
fords us  delight.  A  man  is  at  least  as  good  as 
a  magnet,  which  selects  the  particles  of  steel 
without  their  being  labelled  or  recommended. 

But  this  principle  of  natural  choice  alone  will 
not  avail.  Friends  can  help  and  provoke.  This 
assistance  is  even  necessary.  The  child  must 
be  shown  the  meadow  and  be  lifted  over  the 
fence ;  and  the  magnet  must  be  brought  near 
the  steel.  The  mischief  is  when,  instead  of  sug- 
gesting from  our  experience,  we  try  to  impose  it 
as  law  on  others.  Thousands  of  good  people 
debar  themselves  from  the  best  of  expansive  in- 
fluences, from  an  unreasoning  respect  for  the 
advice  of  friends.  These  are  the  sluggish  crea- 
tures, in  whom  the  assimilative  force  is  slight. 

Every  one  who  reads  with  a  higher  motive 
than  to  while  away  time  or  to  gain  informatLoxL^ 
must  have  {tequentXy  «aV!&^  \cvx£k.«^  ^\!aX\^'c^^S«- 
to  read.    Tew  ]^eopV«  '^n^  Xa&V^^  vi  ^^'A^^^ 
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in  favor  of  any  one  branch  of  Bcience  or  of  lite- 
rature,  as  to  be  drawn  irresistibly  towards  a 
definite  book  at  every  leisure  hour.  One  must 
understand  how  to  make  a  reasonable  selection, 
or  to  put  to  himself  a  **  leading  question,"  as 
benignant  teachers  do  to  hesitating  pupils,  in 
order  to  draw  himself  out  and  ascertam  his  bent. 
An  intelligent  man,  who  has  found  a  dozen  con- 
genial books,  knows  his  own  character  and  his 
needs  so  well,  that  he  can  hold  the  phrenolo- 
gist and  the  clergyman,  with  all  their  assurance, 
in  a  little  contempt.  A  book  is  a  spiritual  mir- 
ror, which  reflects  only  its  few  kindred  spirits. 

From  all  we  have  just  said  of  books  we  ex- 
clude those  which  belong  to  pure  science,  or  to 
mechanical  art.  Books  of  ethics,  philosophy, 
and  of  ffisthetic  subjects,  have  the  liveliest  in- 
fluences on  character.  They  relate  to  it  most 
nearly.  It  is  slight  knowledge  of  a  man  that  I 
gain  from  being  told  that  he  is  an  ardent  botan- 
ist or  astronomer.  But  if  you  assure  me  that 
he  appreciates  St.  Augustine,  or  admires  Timo- 
thy Titcomb,  I  can  estimate  him  at  once. 

A  man's  nature  is  the  law  by  which  he  shall 
select  his  books.  This  principle  should  always 
operate,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  will,  in 
practice,  often  prove  inadequate. 

One  can  resolve  to  read  only  the  acknowledg- 
ed best.  Suppose  you  should  devote  the  next 
year  to  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakspeare,  and  let 
the  recent  literature  pass.  Perhaps  it  is  not  es- 
sential to  read  the  last  novel  and  to  keep  pace 
with  the  monthlies.  The  books  which  have  not 
grown  old  with  the  centuries  arc  good  for  the 
present  generation  to  use,  as  well  as  to  adore. 
Will  you  defer  reading  **  Hamlet,"  that  you 
may  read  "Festus"  this  evening;  or  put  off 
•«  Paradise  Lost "  for  ••  Aurora  Leigh  "  }  The 
best  way,  of  course,  is  to  read  both.  But  life 
is  too  short  to  allow  us  to  bestow  such  extrava- 
gant compliments  on  the  whole  host  of  authors, 
as  to  give  each  a  portion  of  our  time. 

With  this  principle  of  seeking  the  works  of 
classic  value  must  be  reconciled,  in  some  way, 
the  quite  other  principle  of  studying  one's  own 
time  in  its  productions.  A  neglect  of  the  recent 
literature  would  shut  one  out  of  the  body  of 
intelligent  m^n.  The  latest  works  of  history 
help  a  man  to  locate  himself,  give  him  a  point  d" 
appuit  whence  he  can  exerc  his  force.  The  last 
novels  reflect  our  own  society,  very  interesting 
pictures.  The  moral  essays,  as  of  Emerson  and 
Helps,  embody  the  workings  of  ethical  specula- 
tion,  the  newest  phases  of  what  is  so  venerable 
fp  flato  and  the  Apostles* 


Our  periodical  literature  must  receive  some 
attention,  independently  of  the  interest,  which, 
in  times  of  public  excitement,  pertains  to  the 
newspaper.  There  is  always  an  article  or  two 
in  the  <*  Atlantic "  that  makes  the  magazine 
worth  earying  home.  Mr.  Beecher  preaches  to 
a  small  audience  from  his  pulpit,  and  to  an  im- 
mense one  through  the  <*  Independent,"  This 
species  of  literature  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  The  number  of  men  who  devote 
their  lives  to  scholarly  purstiits  is  proportionally 
diminishing.  But  a  taste  for  reading  is  becom- 
ing more  general.  The  great  body  of  readers  st 
present  consists  of  persons  whose  days  are  most- 
ly occupied  in  toil,  and  who  find  only  an  occs- 
sional  hour  for  recreation.  Hence  a  sort  of 
reading,  requiring  no  great  mental  application, 
and  cast  into  short  chapters,  comes  into  vogue. 
The  best  writers  now  use  the  periodical  for  the 
communication  of  their  ideas.  This  contempo- 
rary thought  has  a  personal  interest.  We  have 
seen  and  heard  the  men.  It  is  a  great  step  in 
tedvance,  thus  to  transfer  the  power  of  the  pol- 
pit  to  the  press.  It  is  not  the  worthless  sermon 
that  is  put  into  the  **  Neuj  York  Ledger,"  and 
so  sent  to  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers, 
but  the  genuine  production  of  good  brains,  sncb 
as  have  startled  respectable  people  by  thdr  easy 
assent  to  Mr.  Bonner's  proposals.  Unless  your 
minister  be  a  man  of  rare  presence,  it  is  very 
foolish  to  go  and  hear  him  every  week,  when,  for 
a  trifie  of  money,  you  can  buy  the  eloquent  ser- 
mon with  which  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  is  now  reach- 
ing the  popular  mind. 

These  indications  point  in  different  directions, 
as  it  is  meant  they  should.  We  established  the 
unity  of  our  principles  at  the  outset.  Cut  off 
from  all  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  classic 
and  ephemeral,  whatever  does  not  properly  be- 
long to  you,  and  your  task  assumes  comprehen- 
sible  proportions.  It  is  necessary  to  ignore  im- 
mense quantities  of  reading.  The  height  of  fol- 
ly is  to  read  for  the  sake  of  having  read.  These 
long  rows  of  books  in  the  libraries  probably 
concern  you  no  more  than  do  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  Your  business  with  books  is  to  find 
the  precious  dozen  or  less  that  are  worth  your 
reverence.  t. 


John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  held 
prisoner  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  Churles  V., 
when  his  books  were  taken  from  him,  saidi 
**  You  may  take  the  books ;  but  that  which  I 
have  learned  from  them  you  can  never  take,  or 
even  teax  ixom  m^  bfiait%" 
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m  the  Providence  Evening  Preti,  May  15th. 
High  Bohool  Heunion. 

annual  reOnion  of  the  Providence  High 
Association  was  held  in  the  First  Li^ht 
y  Armory  last  evening,  and  was  a  bril- 
ffair.  The  festive  company  was  large, 
e  hall  resounded  with  gaiety,  and  was 
up  with  beauty.  There  was  a  zest  and 
ess  about  the  celebration  which  showed 
e  true  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  recog- 
&nd  that  the  Association  had  realized  the 
which  its  founders  had  in  view  —  that  of 
;  alive  in  its  members  the  memory  of  the 
days  which  they  had  once  spent  in  aca- 
halls.  The  good  judgment  which  pre- 
•ver  all  the  arrangements  of  the  evening 
where  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  feli- 
selection  of  speakers.  The  guests  were 
riately  welcomed  by  the  President  of  the 
ition,  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Hoppin,  Jr.,  who 
itroduced  Sumner  U.  Shearman,  Esq. 
mtiments  expressed  by  this  gentleman 
nely  adapted  to  accord  with  the  feelings 
:ed  by  the  hour,  and  beautifully  recalled 
d  the  memories  of  years  when  pleasure 
)st  unalloyed  and  life  was  free  from  re- 
>ility  and  care. 

Wm.  D.  Hilton  followed  in  a  highly  ap- 
te  address,  in  which  he  paid  a  tribute  to 
nory  of  two  classmates  who  had  fallen 
)attle8  of  Belmont  and  Pittsburg. 

reading  of  an  original  poem,  written  for 
:a8ion  by  Hon.  William  M-  Ilodman, 
d  the  literary  ei^oyment  of  the  feast, 
genial  spirit  of  this  effusion,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  gave  expression  to 
piration  of  the  scene,  our  readers  shall 


ur  command  I  bring  a  rhyme, 

lis  your  glad  reQnion  time, 

'by  you  ask  a  song  from  me, 

nest  truth  I  cannot  see. 

■r  was  taught  by  classic  rule, 

cademic  path  to  school !  — 

it  remote,  far  distant  age, 

•oy  was  deemed  almost  a  sage, 

e  mind  could  cope  with  Murray's  page,-^ 

le  who  conquer'd  Rule  of  Three, 

itamp'd  at  once  a  prodigy. 

mar  of  Greek  and  Latin  then, 

remblingly  approached  by  men, 

f  a  man  spoke  Homer's  name, 

bathed  a  word  of  Tully's  fame, 

oys  would  ope  their  wondering  eyes, 

3ok  around  in  wild  eurpriBef  1 


And  act  like  Goldsmith's  village  throng. 

When  their  old  teacher  passed  along, 

At  sight  of  whom  their  wonder  grew, 

*'  That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

And  yet  those  days  were  days  of  joy, 

Blent,  like  all  life,  with  grief's  aUoy. 

We  little  thought  of  scenes  like  this, 

So  Aill  of  school's  remember'd  bliss ; 

We  little  thought  of  classic  themes. 

Of  storied  bowers  and  Delphic  dreams. 

We  toy'd  with  balls  and  tops  and  kites. 

We  never  climb'd  Parnassian  heights ; 

Our  joys  from  home>born  sources  grew, 

Our  feet  were  wet  with  common  dew,— 

We  nothing  knew  of  nymph8*rapp'd  mountains, 

Of  academic  groves  and  fountains. 

We  knew  the  health  which  frolic  yields 

Abroad  in  nature's  open  fields, 

And  thus  untrammell'd,  wild  and  flree, 

We  learned  our  humble  A,  B,  C. 

And  having  learned  to  cypher  then, 

To  make  a  good  old-fashioned  pen, 

And  with  that  pen  had  learned  to  write 

In  fair  round  letters,  smooth  and  brightt 

And  out  of  Alden  true  and  well 

We  then  had  learned  to  righ':ly  spell. 

Our  mental  work  was  counted  done; 

Life's  tug  and  tustle  then  begun ! 

And  work  we  did,  from  sun  to  sun. 

How  well  I  leam'd  the  sunrise-hour ! 

It  came  when  sleep  in  all  its  power 

To  childhood  came  with  sweetest  rest, 

And  close  the  eyelids  gently  press'd. 

And  fancy,  younp  in  rainbow'd  dreams, 

Sweet  wander'd  wild  by  flower-deck'd  streams, 

And  when  all  wet  with  crystal  dew 

Life's  thornless  fiowers  around  me  grew. 

But,  stern,  cold  life  claimed  childhood's  toil, 

And  mid  its  clang  and  rude  turmoil 

Forth  to  my  daily  task  I  went. 

With  prayerful  heart  to  be  content. 

Not  such  your  path  ;  your  boyhood  hours 

Were  deck'd  with  academic  flowers ; 

Tour  way  with  gems  of  thought  were  strewn, 

Oreen-spreading  boughs  o'er  you  were  thrown ; 

Tou  lingered  'neath  their  grateful  shade, 

Where  glinting  sunbeams  dancing  'rayed 

Tour  school-life  path  with  all  the  joy 

Which  earth  ere  yields  to  girl  or  boy. 

Tou  meet  of  by-gone  years  to  tell, 
To  ring  the  chimes  on  mem'ry's  bell. 
To  chant  the  songs  of  school-boy  days, 
Recount  its  sports,  tell  o'er  its  plays  ; 
To  deck  young  manhood's  early  dawn 
With  flow'rets  pluck'd  in  boyhood's  monit 
To  link  once  more  life's  broken  chain, 
And  meet  as  schoolmates  once  again. 
One  is  not  here ;  he  sleeps  at  rest 
With  all  a  nation*  a  aoixovi  XAi^iX^ 
And  If  e  %  %\f^\Tx%  x^s3^vf!\  VPi^ 
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Around  the  grave  where  Comstock  fell. 

Why  stand  I  here  in  manhood's  years, 
From  sorrow's  path  of  blight  and  tears, 
Why  at  this  festal  greeting  stand 
With  flowers  all  blighted  in  my  hand  ? 
Tou,  flattering,  say,  though  age  is  cold, 
True  manhood's  heart  can  ne'er  grow  old, 
And  ever  welcome  is  the  tongue 
Which  tells  a  soul  still  warm  and  young. 
I  thank  you  from  my  heart  of  hearts. 
If  words  of  mine  a  joy  imparts  — 
If  you  through  these  my  vesper  rhymes 
Can  catch  the  notes  of  matin  chimes. 

How  bright,  how  joyous  is  this  hour ; 

How  full  of  life's  exultant  power ; 

Tour  paths  are  all  ascending  slopes, 

Rainnow'd  and  crown'd  with  buoyant  hopes. 

Fame  lifts  aloft  her  laurel  wreaths, 

Joy  with  glad  tones  her  anthem  breathes ; 

Aye,  all  which  mind  or  heart  inspires. 

Here  wake  to  life  their  altar  fires  — 

All  is  before,  all  clothed  with  light. 

Cloudless  your  noon,  star-gem'd  your  night ; 

iBolian  airs  sing  through  your  hours. 

By  zephyrs  wing'd  on  breath  of  flowers ; 

Meandering  streams  around  you  wind, 

Margin'd  with  green,  by  tendrils  twined ; 

And  as  their  waters  glide  along, 

They  babbling  plash  a  playful  song  ; 

Each  pebble  there  an  opal  gleams, 

And  ripples  flash  with  primsy  beams. 

Tour  morning  light  with  gold  is  ray'd. 

And  iris  hues  your  sunset  shade. 

Aye,  all  is  joy  from  mom  'till  even. 

And  calm  as  childhood's  dream  of  heaven. 

Advancing  years  will  bring  their  cares, 

But  scenes  like  these  the  heart  prepares 

For  all  the  darker  shades  of  life. 

And  arm  the  soul  for  every  strife. 

Clasp,  then,  once  more,  each  comrade's  hand. 

While  here  united  now  you  stand, 

And  pledge  that  until  life  shall  end 

Each  shall  in  each  salute  a  friend, 

And  as  advancing  years  increase 

Here  bring  in  love  the  fruitA  of  peace. 

And  garlands  twine  from  friendship's  bowers 

To  fragrance  shed  round  sunset  hours. 

Then  when  earth's  dawns  and  sunsets  cease, 
On  you  shall  break  the  dawn  of  peace ; 
And  round  your  bright  supernal  way 
Beams  of  seraphic  light  shall  play ; 
And  if  we  grace  celestial  share. 
The  Saviour's  smile  will  greet  us  there ; 
While  angel  choirs,  around,  above. 
Shall  chant  reQnioQ  songs  of  love. 


Many  InstitutionB  are  properly  called  «^mt- 
DAriea,  for  they  do  not  iudf  te^c!)  ^ything, 


AwAOKAMS  are  formed  by  the  transposition  of 
the  letters  of  words  or  sentences  or  names  of 
persons,  so  as  to  produce  a  word  or  sentence  of 
pertinent  or  widely  different  meaning.  This 
may  be  converted  into  a  highly  interesting  game 
for  a  social  drole.  A  large  number  of  letters 
of  the  alphabet  should  be  procured,  and  when 
the  word  is  selected  should  be  transposed  by  the 
company.  For  instance,  let  the  word  be  At- 
tronomars.  These  letters  rightly  placed  will 
make  —  No  more  stars.  ImtnediaUfy — I  met 
my  Delia.  Catalogue  —  Got  a  clue.  Elegant— 
Neat  leg.  Old  England '— Qoldea  land.  Pa- 
rithionert  —  I  hire  parsons.  ParUameni — Par- 
tial men.  Revolution — To  loTe  ruin.  PenUen- 
tiary  —  Nay,  I  repent.  Midehipman  —  Mind  his 
map.  Matrimony  —  Into  my  arm.  Sweetheart 
— There  we  sat.  Preehyterian — Best  in  prayer. 
Telegrapht  —  Great  helps. 


Lbttbss.— Nearly  half  of  the  dead  letters  last 
year  were  directed  to  the  wrong  ofEce.  Nearly 
one  third  had  no  postage  stamps,  when  every 
one  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  a  stamp  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  transmission 
of  a  letter.  Only  about  one  letter  in  thirty-six, 
of  all  that  went  to  the  dead  letter  oflice,  failed 
on  account  of  any  fault  of  the  department,  to 
reach  its  destination.  A  great  many  persons 
neglect  to  add  the  name  of  the  State  to  that  of 
the  town,  when  towns  of  the  same  name  exiit 
in  several  States.  It  is  better,  too,  not  to  trust 
to  the  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  a  State, 
where  other  abbreviations  resemble  it.  Me.  for 
Maine,  and  Mo.  for  Missouri,  for  instance,  are 
likely  to  be  confounded,  espedallj  as  people 
generallv  write  so  much  more  indistinctly  than 
our  fathers  did. 


LL.  D. — This  abbreviation  should  be  writ- 
ten without  a  period  between  the  two  LIi.'8. 
There  has  been  a  controversy  as  to  its  proper  in- 
terpretation. Some  regard  it  as  an  abbreviation 
of  the  Latin  Legie  Legumque  Doctor,  translated. 
Doctor  of  the  Law  and  Laws,  having  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Law  is  spoken  of  in 
the  singular  number,  while  the  Statute  Laws 
are  spoken  in  the  plural, —  meaning,  then.  Doe- 
tor  of  the  Civil  Law  and  Statute  Laws.  A  re- 
cent writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Obterver  very  positively 
afllrms  that  it  is  to  be  interpreted  Doctor  of  the 
Civil  and  the  Canon  Law,  and  that  this  is  the 
signification  attached  to  it  in  the  English  Uni- 
iVeTBVtie&t  aia^  ^^  «3^  U19  eoholars  abroad* 
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Natural   Science* 

Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
essed  to  I.  F.  Cabt.  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
A  Feep  into  the  Book.— No.  5. 

Among  the  deniBens  of  the  dock  the  Medusae, 
jelly-fishes,  are  by  no  means  the  least  interest- 
g.  These  belong  to  the  Radiates,  which  consti- 
.te  the  fourth  or  lowest  of  the  four  departments 
to  which  the  animal  kingdom  has  been  divided ; 
id  form  a  distinct  class,  bearing  the  name  Aca- 
phSf  from  the  smarting  sensation  which  several 
trieties  are  capable  of  producing  when  handled. 
he  name  of  the  department  or  grand  division  to 
hich  they  belong  is  derived  from  the  peculiarity 
'  their  structure,  which,  according  to  Prof.  Agas- 
E,  is  expressed  by  the  single  word  Radiation.  He 
e  says  :  '*  In  radiates  we  have  no  prominent  bi- 
teral  symmetry,  as  in  all  other  animals,  but  an 
1-sided  symmetry,  in  which  there  is  no  right  and 
ft,  no  anterior  or  posterior  extremity,  no  above 
id  below.  They  are  spheroidal  bodies  ;  yet, 
ough  many  of  them  remind  us  of  a  sphere,  they 
e  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  a  mathematical 
there,  but  rather  to  an  organic  sphere  so  loaded 
ith  life,  as  it  were,  as  to  produce  an  infinite  varie- 
of  radiate  symmetry.  The  whole  organization 
arranged  around  a  centre  toward  which  all  the 
irts  converge,  or,  in  a  reverse  sense,  Arom  which 
1  the  parts  radiate." 

Of  the  Acalcphae,  which  is  one  of  the  three 
asses  into  which  the  Radiates  are  divided,  there 
e  three  characteristic  divisions  distinguished  by 
eir  shape,  viz. :  the  K*  bell-ahaped,  the  ribbed  and 
e  tubular.**  They  exist  in  all  seas  and  in  every 
imate,  and  exhibit  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
rm  and  species.  They  are  all,  however,  charac- 
rixed  by  one  numerical  peculiarity :  the  parts  of 
lich  they  are  composed,  and  which  radiate  from 
e  centre,  always  consist  of  some  multiple  of  four. 
My  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  these  cu- 
>U8  creatures  during  the  earlier  days  of  April, 
bad  just  dipped  a  pail  of  water  from  the  familiar 
»ck,  close  by  the  steps  of  the  bathing-house,  and 
the  sunlight  shone  into  it  I  discovered  some  lit- 
*  transparent  shapes  of  almost  inconceivable  de- 
lacy,  moving  gracefully  through  the  water  by  a 
ccession  of  rather  sudden  impulses.  This  led 
e  to  examine  them  more  narrowly.  On  intro- 
icing  some  of  them  into  a  glass  jar  partly  filled 
th  water  I  was  delighted  with  the  symmetry  of 
eir  mechanism  and  the  delicacy  of  their  strue- 
rc.  They  were  scarcely  more  than  a  quaiter  of 
inch  in  diameter,  and  appeared  to  consist  of 
o  crystalline  portions  shaped  almost  precisely 
:e  the  bell-glasses  which  are  used  with  the  air- 
mp,  and  placed  one  tritbin  the  other  with  a 
a//  gpace  between  them.    Between  these  tvo 


bells  two  filamentous  cords  pused  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles 
at  the  top  of  the  inner  bell,  they  proceeded  down- 
ward to  the  rim,  where  the  two  bells  seemed  to 
unite;  and  there,  swelling  out  into  little  rounded 
nuclei,  they  extended  onward,  floating  behind  the 
animal  in  its  progress  through  the  water,  in  the 
form  of  slender  threads.  These  it  could  lengthen 
or  contract  at  pleasure.  Another  variety  of  nearly 
the  same  diameter,  and  having  the  form  of  the 
common  wire-cloth  dish-cover,  was  furnished  with 
from  eight  to  sixteen  or  more  of  the  rounded  nu- 
clei, along  the  rim,  from  which  the  filaments  ex- 
tended so  as  to  form  a  thin,  delicate  fringe.  The 
little  creatures  made  their  way  with  considerable 
rapidity  through  the  water  by  sudden  contractions, 
which,  forcing  the  water  from  their  interior,  car- 
ried them  forward  by  reaction.  When  taken  ttom 
the  water  they  were  scarcely  visible. 

I  had  now  become  interested  in  my  observations 
and  made  daily  visits  to  the  dock  in  search  of  some- 
thing new.  My  search  was  not  in  vain.  It  was 
but  two  or  three  days  before  I  discovered  a  still 
more  interesting  species  of  the  same  class.  This 
was  what  Dr.  Hartwig,  in  his  elegant  volume  upon 
**  The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,"  calls  the 
"elegant  Cydippe  if^fundibulum** i  and  which  he 
represents  as  appearing,  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, in  countless  multitudes  on  the  coast  ef  Eng- 
land. Though  not,  probably,  ever  rare  in  Narra- 
ganset  bay,  it  does  not  appear,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  at  any  time,  in  numbers  which  can  be  call- 
ed immense ;  nor  is  it  found  continuously  from 
the  time  of  it«  first  appearance  during  the  entire 
summer.  They  appeared,  the  present  season,  as 
already  indicated,  near  the  first  of  April,  and  con- 
tinued, for  about  three  weeks,  to  be  found  in  mod- 
erate numbers  floating  upon  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  bay  and  along  the  wharves,  and 
then  almost  entirely  disappeared.  I  have  scarcely 
seen  a  specimen  since  the  last  week  of  April. 
Whether  they  have  withdrawn  to  deeper  water  or 
have  ceased  for  the  season,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
incline,  however,  to  the  opinion  that  their  appear- 
ance, in  any  considerable  numbers,  is  periodical ; 
that  they  perish  very  quickly  after  coming  to  ma- 
turity, and  that  from  one  spring  to  another  they 
will  rarely  be  found.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  those  persons  who 
have  passed  their  lives  upon  the  borders  of  Narra- 
ganset  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  these  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  little  visitors  to  our  shores. 
To  such,  at  least,  a  description  of  their  structure 
will  not  be  entirely  without  interest. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  that  he  has,  in  a  glass 
jar  before  him,  filled  with  bright,  clear  sea-water, 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  little  musk^melons,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  formed  of 
transparent  peail  and  fLo«Xvii%  %T^^^\vi^i  %}o^^^  %x 
will,  and  he  wVl\  Yiat^e  «k  toXw^X^.^  ^^rt^^\.  vstiRW^ 
tlon  of  the  geuexaX  %.^'^«%xmi<i%  ^1  ^^  C^vgrpe, 
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Bight  longitudinal  ribs  diTide  its  surface  into  the 
tame  number  of  equal  segments.  These  ribs  are 
famished,  throughout  their  entire  length,  with  a 
aeries  of  short,  flat  cilae,  which  serve  as  paddles, 
and  are  kept  in  incessant  motion.  They  are  set 
yery  close  together  and  overlap  each  other  like 
shingles.  They  have  a  pearly  lustre,  and  in  the 
sunlight  exhibit  irridescent  colors.  When  the  lit- 
tle animal  is  at  rest,  these  paddles  vibrate  but  slow- 
ly, like  the  fins  of  many  species  of  fish.  When 
the  motion  is  accelerated,  the  Cydippe  is  carried 
gracefully  forward  with  greater  or  less  rapidity. 
When  it  wishes  to  change  its  course,  it  retards  the 
motion  of  the  padcl  -s  upon  one  side,  as  a  boatman 
would  use  his  oars.  These  ribs,  which  are  of  a 
slightly  darker  shade  of  color  than  the  rest  of  the 
animal,  and  the  paddles  with  which  they  are  fur> 
nished,  are  possessed  of  an  independent  vitality, 
which  is  shown  by  (he  fact  that  when  one  of  the 
creatures  is  going  to  dissolution,  so  that  scarcely 
more  than  a  portion  of  a  rib  with  a  few  of  its  pad- 
dles remains,  these  will  continue  their  vibrations. 
From  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  of  these  lit 
tie  creatures  emerge  two  tentacles,  at  equal  dis- 
tances fh>m  each  other  upon  each  side,  which  can 
be  extended  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  inches, 
or  can  be  wholly  withdrawn  into  sheaths  situated 
in  the  body  of  the  animal  for  their  reception.  These 
are  the  prehensile  organs  with  which  the  animal 
secures  its  food.  They  are  Airnished  upon  one 
side  with  slender,  secondary  filaments,  which  roll 
together  spirally  when  the  main  tentacle  is  with- 
drawn, and  disappear  together  with  it  within  the 
body.  These  filaments  are  provided  with  suckers 
by  means  of  which,  when  the  tentacles  are  extend- 
ed, the  animal  secures  its  food.  When  the  tentacles 
and  filaments  are  all  expanded,  one  could  scarcely 
believe  they  could  be  contracted  into  so  small  a 
Compass  and  be  made  almost  wholly  to  disappear, 
without  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact. 

I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  elegant 
little  creatures  perish  very  quickly.  This  is  the 
result  of  my  own  observation.  With  the  best  care 
that  I  could  exercise  I  was  scarcely  able  to  pre- 
serve them  for  more  than  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours :  and  not  unfrequently  those  which  I  secur- 
ed with  a  dip-net  just  before  night-fall  would  half 
of  them  be  ready  to  dissolve,  with  a  moderate  agi- 
tation of  the  jar  in  which  they  were  placed,  the 
next  morning.  If  they  could  be  preserved  they 
would  constitute  some  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects for  the  aquarium;  but  uuless  others  can  be 
more  successful  than  I  have  been,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  anything  more 
than  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  these  inter- 
esting little  fairies  which  twirl  the  mazy  dance  for 
their  own  brief  hour  upon  the  ever  restless  bosom 
of  the  sea.  In  fact,  they  seem  scarce  more  than 
drops  of  water  arrayed  in  beauty  and  instinct  for 
tAe  time,  with  the  elementa  of  organic,  sentient 


taken  from  the  water  in  their  prime.  If  left  expos- 
ed to  the  air,  they  soon  dissolve  into  vapor,  and 
leave  scarce  a  trace  behind.  **  Sic  trantit  gloria 
mundi" 

A  larger  variety  of  the  bell-shaped  jelly-fishes  is 
familiar  to  all  who  frequent  the  shores  of  our  bay, 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  They  are  often 
left  upon  the  beach  by  the  receding  tide,  and  to 
the  casual  observer,  are  rather  objects  of  disgust 
than  of  interest.  They  are,  however,  well  deserv- 
ing of  examination.  The  mechanism  by  which 
they  secure  their  prey,  digest  their  food  and  ac- 
complish their  locomotion  is  curious  and  quite 
complicated.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  facility 
they  elongate  any  of  their  multitude  of  tentacles 
from  a  length  of  only  two  or  three  inches  to  that  of 
more  than  a  foot,  in  their  search  for  food.  When 
they  are  swimming  the  movements  of  their  tenta- 
cles is  constant,  some  stretching  out  to  a  fine 
thread-like  tenuity  and  others  thickening  their  di- 
mensions as  they  are  contracted  toward  the  com- 
plex muscular  and  nervous  centre. 

One  remarkable  fact  respecting  theae  creatures, 
and  that  from  which  the  class  derives  the  name 
Acalephae,  is  the  power  which  they  possess  of  pro- 
ducing a  stinging  sensation  when  handled,  and  of 
paralyzing  small  animals  which  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  come  within  their  reach.    Of  this  last  I  re- 
cently witnessed  a  conclusive  instance.     I  had 
placed  one  of  the  creatures  for  examinations  in  an 
aquarium,  which  I  was  just  preparing  for  the  re- 
ception of  its  tenanta,  and  left  it  there  while  I 
went  to  capture  some  minnows.    On  returning,  I 
introduced  several  minnows  into  the  aquarium, 
and  as  the  jelly-fish  happened  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  tank  nearest  to  me,  I  naturally  dropped  tbeoB 
so  that  they  came  in  contact  with  some  of  the  ten- 
tacles, when  they  would  dart  away  in  extreme  ter* 
ror,  throw  themselves  into  all  possible  contortions, 
•whirl  round  and  roll  over  with  great  rapidity  for  a 
few  seconds  and  then  appear  to  be  wholly  paralys* 
ed.    One  good-sized  minnow  became  ao  entangled 
in  the  net-work  of  tentacles  as  to  be  unable  to  es' 
cape,  and  although  immediately  removed  to  a  ves- 
sel of  pure  sea  water,  it  never  recovered.    Thr 
shock  was  so  violent  as  to  produce  immediate 
death.    I  could  then  understand  the  storiea  of  th^ 
boys  respecting  the  smarting  produced  by  throw-* 
ing  these  creatures  at  each  other,  in  aport,  whil^ 
bathing.    And  yet  these  animals,  which  are  said 
sometimes  to  attain  a  weight  of   thirty  pounds^ 
with  all  their  power,  when  left  by  the  tide  upon  the 
shore  are  soon  so  absorbed  by  ita  sands  and  dissi- 
pated in  vapor  as  to  leave  behind  them  only  a 
slight  spot  of  varnish.  i.  F.  c. 


The  strengthening  and  invigorating  effect  of 
bitters  is  well  known,  and  has  led  to  tha  introduce 
tion  of  the  '*  bitter  cup,"  as  a  tonic  for  the  body. 


«*«  ««,*,  rr.^M^  *„ir  <.<«.u«7UM>  V.  t/i^Auiv,  ocu«c uv iThcrc  Is  bIso  a  Wttcr  cup  of  afl9iction,  which  God 
exittcDce,     Plump  and  rounded  aa  they  are  ii^hcix  »a^^«*  u%  a»  a.  Vauvc  loi  \^^  w»a\. 
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Wixitttn   Examinations;* 


Com M UNIOATIOH8  for  tttlt  Department  thoald  be  ad< 
drened  to  A.  J.  MAiiOHMtim,  Proridenee. 


-«te 


QuMtions  Beoantly  Btlbmitted  to  the  Candi- 
dates for  Admlnrion  to  the  Frovideaoe 
Hich  BohooL 

WBITTEN   A&ITHMETIO. 

4}       34        .004  24 

1.  DiTide  — of  —  by of . 

96      .07        34|       .04  2-7 

2.  During  a  shower  of  rain  2 J  inches  of  rain 
fell.  How  many  hhds.  (63  gallons  each)  fell  on  i 
of  an  acre  of  level  surface  ? 

3.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  three-fifths  of  a  certain 
nvmber  is  what  per  cent,  of  three- fourths  of  the 
nme  number  ? 

4.  Bought  a  horse  for  $200.  What  shall  I  ask 
for  him  that  I  may  take  16  per  cent,  less  than  I 
uked  and  yet  make  20  per  cent.  ? 

6.  A  merchant  paid  $2^00  for  cotton  and  sold 
it  without  delay  at  10  per  cent,  advance.  He  in- 
retted  the  proceeds  in  prints,  which  he  sold  at  a 
lots  of  10  per  cent.  Did  he  gain  or  lose  by  the 
trmsaction,  and  how  much  ? 

6.  A  capitalist  sent  a  broker  $5000  to  invest  in 
eotton,  after  deducting  his  commission  of  |  per 
eeat.  How  many  lbs.  of  sotton  could  he  buy  at 
20  eenU  a  lb.  ? 

7.  A  merchant  sold  i  of  his  goods  at  an  advance 
of  12^  per  cent. ;  one-fifth  at  an  advance  of  8  per 
cent. ;  and  one-tenth  at  a  loss  of  15  per  cent.  At 
what  per  cent,  of  the  cost  must  the  remainder  be 
sold  in  order  to  gain  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  ? 

8.  A  grocer  bought  a  hhd.  of  molasses  contain- 
ing 140  gallons,  for  $36,  but  a  part  of  it  having 
leaked  out,  he  sold  the  remainder  for  33^  cents  a 
gallon  and  lost  5  per  cent.  How  many  gallons 
leaked  out  ? 

9.  A's  money  is  to  B*s  as  3  to  5 ;  but  after  A 
had  spent  $49  and  B  $95,  A*s  money  is  to  B*8  as  5 
to  7.    What  had  each  at  first  ? 

10.  Required  to  lay  out  a  garden  in  the  form  of 
a  rectangle  which  shall  contain  1}  acres  so  that  its 
breadth  shall  be  to  its  length  as  3  to  4.  What 
must  be  its  length  and  breadth,  and  the  diagonal 
distance  between  its  opposite  comers  ? 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

N»  B.    State  the  reatoning  proce$a  clearly  in  at 
Jew  toorde  at  pottible, 

1.  A  watch  and  chain  cost  $200.  The  watch 
cost  $20  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the  chain. 
What  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

2.  A  boy  being  asked  the  time  of  day  answered 
that  \  of  2-5  of  the  time  past  noon  wu  equal  to  ^ 
of  3-5  of  the  time  to  midnight.  Required  the 
time. 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth,  before  being  ti^ngedf  was 
fouT'Bfthe  of  a.  yard  wide,  and  After  being  sponged 


was  but  i  of  of  a  yard  wide*     What  per  cent  did 
it  lose  in  shrinking  ? 

4.  A,  B  and  C  can  do  one-fifth  of  a  job  of  work 
in  4  days.  A  and  B  can  do  \  of  it  in  5  days.  A 
and  C  can  do  one-fifth  of  it  in  6  days.  In  how 
many  days  would  each  do  it  ? 

5.  If  a  merchant  sells  flour  at  $6  a  barrel  and 
gaina  20  per  cent.,  how  must  he  sell  it  a  barrel  to 
lose  25  per  cent.  ? 

6.  A  spent  one-fifth  of  his  money,  and  \  of  the 
remainder,  and  then  gave  $10  more  than  |  of  what 
he  had  at  first,  when  he  found  he  had  but  $80. 
How  much  had  he  at  first  ? 

7.  The  head  of  a  fish  is  one-seventh  of  its  en- 
tire length,  its  body  is  three-fifths  of  its  entire 
length,  and  its  tail  is  four  inches  longer  than  ita 
head.    What  is  the  length  of  the  fish  ? 

8.  If,  from  three  times  a  certain  number  we 
subtract  two-thirds  of  the  number,  five-sixths  of 
the  number  and  twenty-five,  the  remainder  will  be 
ten  less  than  the  first  numbei*.  What  is  the  num- 
ber? 

9.  A  boy  has  a  certain  number  of  pencils,  which, 
if  he  should  sell  at  the  rate  of  |  of  a  cent  apiece, 
he  would  lose  6  cents,  but  if  he  should  sell  them 
at  five-sixths  of  a  cent  apiece,  he  would  gain  6  cts. 
How  many  pencils  had  he  ? 

10.  A  boy  bought  an  apple,  an  orange  and  a 
peach  for  12  cents.  The  orange  cost  three  times 
the  difference  of  the  price  of  the  apple  and  the 
peach,  and  the  apple  cost  one-fifth  of  the  sum  of 
the  price  of  the  peach  and  the  orange.  What  was 
the  cost  of  each  ? 

ORAMMAB. 

1.  Write  the  plural  of  cargo^  /olio,  palmetto, 
and  the  letters  a  and  A. 

2.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  thoto-man, 
Muttul-man  and  child. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following 
words :  cite,  break,  chide,  clothe,  drink,  lie,  (to  re- 
cline,) lay,  tit, 

4.  Analyse  the  following  sentences  and  parse 
the  words  in  italics :  I  am  resolved  tohat  to  do* 
All  mine  is  thine, 

5.  I  did  not  know  of  hit  being  a  traitor.  For 
an  idler  to  be  a  good  scholar  it  impossible. 

6.  Call  imperfection  tohat  thou  fanciest  such. 

7.  Be  so  kind  as  to  oblige  me.  My  friend  has 
gone  home.    He  has  studied  well  until  now, 

8.  Correct  the  errors  and  parse  the  words  in 
italics  in  the  following  sentences :  Every  boy  and 
every  girl  were  studying.  I  intended  to  have  come. 
Who  did  you  aee  ? 

9.  The  horse  and  chaise  are  in  their  place. 

10.  It  may  have  been  hef.  I  never  thought  of 
its  being  Aim. 

0B00&AI*HT. 

1.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Georgia,  Louisiana 
and  South  Carolina,  and  the  Ga^\la.V%  ^<  «k^. 

2.  l^ametetiot  lYweXax^^aX.  ^>i%%VDL>Xw^^ws!Qsi- 
era  and  Middle  BXatea,  a.Ti^^^%ce^»*^^'tV>^^^««^' 
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3.  Through  what  bodies  of  water  mutt  one  past 
in  going  in  a  steamer  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Peters- 
burg ? 

4.  Name  the  political  dlnslons  of  Europe,  and 
give  the  Capital  of  each. 

6,  Oire  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  ProTi- 
dence,  New  York,  Washington,  New  Orleans,  Ha- 
Tana,  Paris,  London,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Vien- 
na and  Constantinople. 

6.  Name  the  principal  lakes,  rivers  and  moun- 
tains in  Africa,  and  describe  the  rirers. 

7.  Describe  six  of  the  largest  rivers  in  South 
America. 

8.  Name  the  bays,  rivers  and  mountains  in 
Asia. 

9.  Name  the  principal  ranges  of  Mountains  in 
Europe. 

10.  Name  the  principal  places  where  wheat,  cot- 
ton, sugar  and  rice  are  produced. 

HI8T0BT. 

1.  Oive  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Mary- 
land. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

3.  Name  the  principal  events  of  1775,  and  give 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

4.  Describe  the  Stamp  Act. 

6.  Name  the  principal  events  of  1776,  and  de- 
scribe the  battle  of  White  Plains. 

6.  Give  the  principal  events  in  ]777f  and  give 
an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

7.  Describe  the  battle  of  Monmouth  and  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  treachery  of  Arnold 
and  the  death  of  Andre. 

9.  Name  the  principal  events  of  1781,  and  give 
an  account  of  the  seige  of  Yorktown  and  the  sur- 
render of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Gen.  Greene. 

SPELLING. 

Piercing,  physician,  seige,  feud,  hypocrisy,  pleu- 
risy, impressible,  impossible,  excrescence,  eviscer- 
ate, irascible,  scythe,  effervescence,  scissure,  ava- 
lanche, parachute,  zoophyte,  zephyr,  colleague, 
colloquy,  rarefy,  clarify,  iterate,  litigate,  aqueduct, 
equipage,  liquefy,  liquable,  reminiscence,  callous, 
sieve,  revenue,  negotiate,  associate,  ingratiate,  in- 
satiate, social,  martial,  glacial,  sciential,  fallacious, 
spacious,  aqueous,  dubious,  osseous,  serious,  ter- 
rify, pommel,  superficies,  anchoret. 


Whbn  we  have  practiced  good  actions  awhile, 
they  become  easy;  and  when  they  are  easy,  we 
begin  to  take  pleasure  in  them ;  and  when  they 
please  us  we  do  them  frequently ;  and  by  frequen- 
cy of  acts  they  grow  into  a  habit. 


You  are  unfaithful  to  your  soul  if  you  enfeeble 
Its  servant,  the  body;  yon  are  more  unfaithful  to  it 
atUlW you  enslave  it  to  it§  cerrant. 


ffiliitors'  ©epartment* 


Objeot-Teaohinff. 

CoNCBRNiNO  this  system  of  training  the  youth 
of  the  primary  schools  there  is  at  present  iu  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  various  portions  of  the  Ea* 
ropean  continent,  much  interest.     If  we  rightly 
conceive  the  meaning  of  "object-teaching,**  it  is, 
that  the  pupil  may  secure  ideas  through  the  most 
natural  channels.     The  senses,  the  observation, 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  nose, 
should  all  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  collection  of 
intellectual  knowledge.     On  this  subject  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools  in   Connecticat 
thus  spsaks  in  his  annual  report : 

<*  In  the  whole  range  of  school  instmetion  in 
this  State,  there  is  perhaps  no  place  where  there  is 
so  much  need  of  change,  and  where  improvements 
can  be  more  effective  than  in  primary  schools  and 
classes.  The  primary  school-room  should  be  made 
cheerful  and  pleasant,  the  seats  should  be  conven- 
ient for  the  children  and  suited  to  their  age  and 
size,  and  all  the  surroundings  should  be  such  as 
will  help  to  cultivate  habits  of  neatness,  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful  and  a  love  for  the  true  and  the 
good. 

**The  legitimate  arts  of  amusing  and  interestiog 
by  means  of  objects,  pictures  and  conversation, 
should  be  skillfully  employed.  The  various  emo- 
tions ciUed  out  by  the  presence  of  new  faces  and 
strange  objects  are  to  be  wisely  guided  till  the  pri- 
mary school-room  becomes  an  attractive  place  to 
the  child,  and  the  chasm  between  the  home  and 
the  little  world  of  the  school-room  is  successfully 
bridged;  and  then  should  the  special  work  of 
school  instruction  commence,  by  giving  the  child- 
ren simple,  familiar  illustrations  from  objects  aboat 
them.  Color,  form,  weight,  number  and  locality, 
in  succession,  alternating  and  combined,  should 
receive  special  attention.  The  school-room  should 
be  furnished  with  blocks  of  different  forms  and 
sizes,  the  geometrical  solids,  diagrams,  oounten, 
cards  and  blackboards,  and  with  specimens  of 
minerals,  rocks,  and  pictures  of  floweis  and  ani- 
mals. With  the  blocks  and  diagrams  the  pupils 
would  be  able  to  obtain  accurate  ideas  of  form  and 
size,  and  by  applying  them  to  surfaces  and  solids 
learn  how  to  measure  and  compare  different  ob* 
jects.  They  should  be  taught  the  exact  length  of 
an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  &c.,  by  visible  illustration 
with  an  object  before  them.  The  primary,  secon- 
dary and  tertiary  colors,  tints  and  shades,  and  har- 
mony of  color  can  properly  be  taught  in  the  pri- 
mary school.  The  first  lessons  in  number  should 
be  given  with  objects,  such  as  beans,  counters  or 
marbles,  and  the  children  taught  the  relative  valne 
of  numbers  with  these  objects  before  them. 

**  The  names  of  common  plants,  their  form,  col- 
or und  paila,  a,iv^  lo  «otci«  «x\.«:tvV^  ^€\t  ^^«JSi^%« 
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and  use  may  be  better  taught  in  the  primary  school 

than  after  the  child  leaves  it.    The  mineral  and 

animal  kingdom  with  their  varied  treasures  and 

objects  of  interest  would  furnish  an  inexhaustible 

supply  of  subjects  for  lessons,  all  interesting  and 

useful.    The  whole  book  of  nature  is  spread  open 

for  the  child  and  for  the  teacher,  with  almost  an 

inllnite  variety  of  objects,  which,  in  some  of  their 

forms,  are  accessible  to  every  teacher  without  cost. 

The  child  in  the  primary  school  is  capable  of  ob> 

serving  these  objects,  of  noting  their  peculiarities 

and  relations,  and  of  learning  many  useful  lessons 

about  them. 

"By  means  of  these  exercises  the  perceptive 
faculties  are  developed,  and  the  habits  of  attention 
and  observation  formed.  These  faculties  can  be 
caltivated  at  no  other  time  so  well  as  in  childhood ; 
and  if  properly  trained  then,  they  become  impor- 
tant auxiliarioa  in  all  future  eulture  and  acquisi- 
tion." 

The  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Emerson  W.  Keycs,  Esq.,  in  his  last  annual 
report,  thus  speaks  of  object- teaching  : 

*«  Educators  and  intelligent  friends  of  education 
have  long  felt  that  our  methods  of  instruction  sig- 
nally failed  in  producing  salutary  effects  upon  the 
minds  of  young  children.     A  growing  conviction 
has  taken  possession  of  thinking  and  observing 
minds,  that  what  the  great  mass  of  our  people  re- 
quire, is  less  a  knowledge  of  facts  from  books  than 
the  power  to  use  books  intelligently,  in  connec- 
tion with  all  other  means  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion.    *     ♦     *     *     It  was  left  for  the  distin- 
gnished  educator  and  philosopher,  Pestalozsi,  to 
originate  and  to  develop  to  some  extent  a  system 
of  primary  instruction  more  in  harmony  with  na- 
tnre  and  the  laws  of  mind. 

<^This  system,  now  more  commonly  known  as 
*  object-teaching,*  and  for  many  years  successfully 
prteticed  in  the  best  schools  of  England  and  the 
continent,  proceeds  upon  the  rational  assumption 
that  the  senses,  the  observing  powers,  are  those 
through  which  the  child  chiefly  and  naturally  gains 
a  notion  of  things ;  that  is,  obtains  information, 
knowledge,  itietu.  The  reasoning  and  reflective 
powers  are  latent  in  the  mind  of  the  young  child, 
and  are  not  brought  into  exercise  until  later  in  life, 
when  its  stock  of  ideas,  its  knowledge  of  things, 
and  its  powers  of  apprehension  are  so  far  complete 
as  to  require  the  use  of  these  higher  intellectual 
agencies  in  conducting  the  further  investigations 
of  the  aoul  in  the  domain  of  All  Truth.  To  ad- 
dress these  faculties,  therefore,  at  an  early  age  of 
the  pupirs  progress,  is  productive  of  unfortunate 
results,  chiefly  in  one  or  two  ways.  In  a  child  of 
naturally  quick  apprehension,  these  powers  be 
come  unduly  excited  and  stimulated ;  one  of  slow- 
er apprehension  becomes  stolid  and  indifferent, 
discouraged  by  want  of  success,  and  disheartened 
by  the  sense  of  disgrace  to  which  his  backward- 
ness exposes  him.*' 


Newton  Bateman,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  thus  speak* 
of  object-teaching : 

'*  The  fundamental  error  lies  in  ignorance  or 
false  views  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and  de- 
velopment. The  acHgea  are  the  pioneers  of  all 
knowledge.  The  dawn  and  activity  of  the  percep- 
tive powers  are  always  antecedent  to  those  of  the 
reflective.  The  eye  is  the  child's  flrst  teacher  — 
the  ear  the  next.  And  for  several  years,  the  chief 
work  of  education  is  to  cultivate  these  organs. 
The  child  in  itH  first  gaze  upon  the  strange  new 
world  into  which  it  has  entered,  meets  an  *  object- 
lesson'— and  long  befbre  the  tongue  has  learned 
to  lisp  the  simplest  forms  of  speech,  the  eye  has 
traced  the  outlines  of  a  thousand  objects,  and  re- 
veled in  the  beauty  of  their  ever-varying  forms  and 
colors. 

**  Instead  of  trying  to  make  philosophers  of 
children,  which  is  impossible,  we  should  seek  to 
make  accurate  observers  of  them,  which  is  possi- 
ble, and  the  foundation  of  all  true  philosophy. 
Instead  of  trying  to  force  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  intellectual  world,  through  books  and  disser- 
tations and  brain-work,  we  should  lead  them  forth 
into  the  magnificence  of  the  material  world, 
through  the  senses.  Instead  of  bidding  them  open 
their  minds  to  receive  the  wisdom  of  man  through 
the  dry  dogmas  of  abstract  science,  we  should  sim- 
ply bid  them  open  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  let  the 
wisdom  of  God  fiow  in  through  the  omnipresent 
beauty  of  the  grass-clad  earth  and  glory-tinted 
skies.  Instead  of  bending  the  mind  and  soul  and 
body  of  the  child  to  a  preconceived  theory  of  edu- 
cation, only  to  accomplish  a  result  more  sad  than 
ignorance  itself,  we  should  simply  follow  the  path 
indicated  by  the  finger  of  Ood  as  the  immutable 
course  of  all  mental  development. 

«  *  Object-lessons,*  as  they  are  termed,  form  an 
important  part  of  this  improved  method  of  primary 
teaching.' 


» 


Teaohera'  Aalooiation. 


Mb.  Editob: — The  Teachers'  Association  of 
South  Kingstown  held  a  meeting  at  Peacedale,  in 
Hazard's  elegant  and  nicely-furnished  hall,  on 
Friday  evening,  May  9th,  the  President,  J.  H. 
Tefft,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  P.  C.  Sears  was  appointed 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  President  announced  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  and  urged  a  prompt  discussion  of  the 
question,  <*  How  can  the  interest  in  the  publio 
schools  be  increased  ? " 

It  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  T.  T.  Tucker,  P.  C. 
Sears  and  J.  H.  Tefft.  Mr.  J.  J.  Ladd,  of  Provi- 
dence, advocated  The  R.  I.  Sohooluastbr  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  interest,  and  urged  the 
teachers  to  support  that  journal  by  subscribing  for 
it. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  TeSl,  Y.  ^,  ^^x%  wiW^^^i^. 
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were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  J.  La4d  was  introduced  as  the  lecturer 
for  the  CTening.  He  said  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  give  a  lecture,  but  to  talk  familiarly  with  the 
teachers  on  the  question  they  had  been  discussing. 
By  an  apt  illustration  and  pointed  remark,  he 
showed  the  teacher  his  responsibility.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  general  complaint  that  the  children 
were  not  interested  in  the  schools,  he  described 
the  conduct  of  an  interested  scholar,  both  in  and 
away  from  the  school,  then  turning  to  the  uninter- 
ested scholar  he  drew  a  striking  contrast.  He  said 
that  a  teacher  must  understand  and  govern  him- 
self before  he  could  govern  others.  He  must  learn 
to  govern  by  close  observation.  A  teacher  must 
be  punctual,  keep  his  promises,  teach  common 
sense  with  the  studies,  and  encourage  the  children 
to  try, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  Mr.  Ladd  for 
his  interesting  lecture;  also  to  Messrs.  Hazard 
for  the  use  of  hall.    The  Association  then  adjourn- 
ed. Secbetaby  Pbo  Tem. 
•^Narraganaet  Timet, 


Contributions. 


Tqe  following  contributions  have  been  received 
In  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, held  at  Carolina  Mills,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers : 

Previously  reported, $26  41 

Mr.  G.  M.  Bently,  Pub.  School.  Hopkinton,  40 
Miss  S.  M.  Lillibridge,  Public  School,  Rich- 
mond   •••••«» •  16 

Mr.  A.  A.  Lillibridge do do.  22 

F.  B.  Snow,  Bridgham  School,  Providence.  6  18 

M.  A.  Maynard,  Dist.  No.  2,  Burrillville. . .  25 

George  W.  Spalding,  Natick, 1  84 

Miss  Kate  Pendleton,  No.  11,  Watch  Hill, 

Westerly 60 

F.  B.  Smith,  Valley  Falls,  Dist,  No.  33. . . .  3  75 

Second  Primary,  Elmwood 50 

H.  H.  Gorton,  Dist.  No.  15,  Warwick 51 

Miss  £.  A.  Pierce,  Summer  Street  Interme- 
diate, Providence 1  51 

W.  H.  Gifford,  Middletown,  Dist.  No.  3,...  1  25 

D.  B.  Adams,  Public  School,  Centreville.  • .  85 

A  Primary  School,  Providence, .  •  •  • 1  52 


I  •  •  •  •  a 


W.  C.  Peckham,  No.  11,  Burrillville, 
Miss  S.  J.  Bates,  Primary,  No.  11,  do.< 
Miss  E.  P.  CunliflFe,  Dist.  No.  1,  Warwick. 

East  District,  Warren, 

H.  M.  Rice,  High  School,  Woonsocket . . . . 

Perley  Verry,  Grammar  School,  do, • 

Miss  A.  Peck,  Intermediate  do. •  .do 

Miss  B.  J.  Brown,  Primary  do...do........ 

Miss  E.  Paine,. ....•do..... do. ..do. .,••••• 

Miss  M.  R.  Brown,*. do...«.do... do, ff.t** • 
J^i$g  Luc^  l^fjffpfif  •  •  •  do.  •  •  •  •  i(o.  f  f  do.  ,.*•••• 


36 
36 
00 
28 
75 
82 
57 
38 
40 
35 
73 


N.  W.  DeMunn,  Principal  Benefit  Street 
Grammar  School,  Providence, 

Mary  W.  Armington,  Graham  Street  Inter- 
mediate School,  Providence, 

Mary  E.  Anthony,  Benefit  Street  Interme- 
diate School,  (one  room,)  Providence,. 

Lizzie  A.  Davis  and  Susan  R.  Joslyn,  Ben- 
efit Street  Primary  School,  Providence, 

J.  H.  Arnold.  Portsmouth,  District  No.  5.. 

William  L.  Chace,  Chepachet 

Miss  Fanny  Padelford,  Elmwood  Primary,. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Brown,  Glocester 

Intermediate  and  Primary,  Hammond  St, 
Providence, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Barber,  Kingstown, 

Mr.  J.  H.  TeSt,  I(ingstown, 

Miss  Mary  M.  Shelley,  Primary,  Ring  St., 
Providenoe 

Miss  Maria  Essex,  Primary,  Potter's  Aven- 
ue, Providence 

Miss  Elizabeth  Helme,  Primary,  Walling 
Street,  Providence, 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Carpenter,  Intermediate, 
Walling  Street,  Providence, 

Mr.  I.  F.  Cady,  High  School,  Warren, 

Misses  H.  P.  Martin  and  G.  Buffinton,  Pri- 
mary, Warren, 

Miss  Davol's  Private  School,  Warren 

Miss  A.  W.  Jackson,  Primary,  Summer  St., 
Providence •••• 

Nathan  B.  Lewis,  Richmond t*.*. 

Henry  B.  Kenyon,  Arcadia, ••..•••• 

Miss  S.  J.  Williams,  Fountain  Street  Gram- 
mar School,  Providence. •••••.•••••... 

Caroline  W.  James,  Hopkins  School,  North 
Providence. ••••••••••. 

J.  B.  Spencer,  District  No  9.  Wanriok, 

Miss  Lydia  C.  Armstrong,  Chepaditl****** 
Mr.  T.  T,  Tucker,  South  Kin((town««*«.*.. 
Graham  Street  Primary,  Providence******* 
George  H.  Gardner,  Allenton  •  •  •  • . 

AnnS.Tefft,  Kingston « 

Louisquissett  School ••••••• 

Elveton  Arnold,  Dist.  No.  18,  Noitk 
town  ••••••.•••«•.••*•,••••••••< 
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45 
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Wb  regret  that  the  good  peoplt  9i  Coitreville 
are  to  be  deprived  of  the  valuaUe  itnrlees  of  our 
old,  tried  and  true  feUow-labortr,  A.  K.  Adams, 
Esq.  This  gentleman  has  labored  many  years  in 
Centreville,  and  with  marked  success.  He  is  now 
teaching  at  River  Point.  In  every  good  word  and 
work  our  old  friend  is  always  ready. 


Wb  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner 
for  a  copy  of  the  Speech  of  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Sutes,  April 
2l8t,  1862.  His  subject  is,  Traitors  and  their 
Sympathizers.  Would  that  those  burning  vrords 
of  truth  and  patriotic  eloquence  might  find  an  ut- 
teTance  in  e'^et'j  ViOM%%Vi^\d.  of  out  land. 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN   BOOKS. 


140  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  PROVIPENCE,  R. 


CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND,  AND  FOB  SALE  AT  THE  LOWEST  PBICE8, 

^t\BBl  '^Bah,---'Bt\ss  mis  ^ttariis  PanJr; 

MISCELLANEOUS    BOOKS. 

Old  Books  Bought  or  Exchanged  for  New. 


A  OIRECTORV 

STAREY   HEATENS, 

Delineated  on  thii  Morabla  FlanlaplMr*, 

Bel  nj  Ika  Keg  to  imbxk  lh»  mt/MttrUt  of  tht 

CAanging  Finuament. 

To  Tlis  Heateni  wh*t  ■  Dictioniry  i«  to  tha 

Eii|:1ii>li  iKDgusg?.      Cm  be  let  far  ererj  Btc 

Kiiiiiiii'n  throughout  the  y»r. 

Ib  ths  alia  of  a  Tan  Inob  Csl«Btl»I  Globe, 
and  "  u  muob  better  m  It  !■  obeaper." 

Il.irinpt/ie  ConittUaliont  btavtifuUy  Painted, 
fuUv  E^piaintd,  and  laid  at  Ihe  moderate  priee  of 
S2.q3,  iiad  tent  by  return  mail  on  receM  oj^lS. 
Lectvrra  given  to  public  or  private  ctaeeetf  who 
leili  Aaie  the  free  nee  of  a  very  good  Teleeeope, 
Afffntt  iffantea  every tohere,  to  lenom  a  Uberai  die- 
count  leill  be  made  by 

HENRY  WHITALL, 

Box  ai0A,  FhUadelphla,  Fa. 

inok-jtnre  for  (ale  and  in  ererT  famllj  and  achool  for  use  "— IVtimjiA. 
out  it,  if  it!  cDit  vcre  ten  limn  the  aum  at  which  thej  are  •old."—!}.  Wet 

■inlj  would  BOt  take  TWENTY  DOLLARS  for  it,"— Pi^jf. 

aYeni  from  it  in  one  dav,  than  I  wh  in  a  jeai  fiorp  wj  other 

.  — r  seen."— C.  B.  Metcaff. 

with  it,  are  like  footmen  to  a  ■team-engine,  or  a  newt-bay  aatrlde  a 

'■—Chrietian  Metietaer,  Nev  York. 

;r,  I  would  not  aell  mine  for  FIFTY  DOLLARS.— 0<orj»  St.  CioM, 

r  need  for  exery  one  to  aay  nnlQ  \iU  ■ 
{  uDto  the  greateat,  by  owning  a  f\4nl»(\t«t 


"  Should  h< 


"  I  would 
tter  Thruth.  A.  M. 

"  Could  1  not  obtain  another,  I  ccrti 
A.  C.  Kendall. 

n  teach  more  of  the  Starry  Hi 


Celetti 

"  Old  methods,  c 
rack  or  bones  to  the  1 

"  If  1  could  not  I 
Lynn,  Mati 
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Sftrgent's  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Readers  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  more  than  Jive  millions  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  snperioritj  are : -^  I.  The  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  ezefcij*e,  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secnred.  fL  The  Explana- 
torjr  index,  bv  which  difficult  words  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated.  I.  8n- 
periority  in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities ;  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened.  6.  Superiority. in  the  mechanical 
execution,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  6.  In  the  Speller  a 
scientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modem  improvements. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  whole  time  exckuivelv  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
works.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  and  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  his  charge.    The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
which  may  be  had  gratis,  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

[O*  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  grcUis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  bv  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stampt: 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Keadcr,  24  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents  ;  the  Third,  15  cenu  ; 
the  Second,  12  cents ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  6 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent*s 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  cither  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  st««ne, 
m  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  mav  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  feiKWcd  «t  small  expense^  when  defaced.  The  si£  lithographed  Clhartt 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  by  mfail,  postpaid,  for  7^  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 
at  1^1.50  for  the  set,  or  5U  cents  a  card.    An  explanratory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.    Address 


SARGENT'S    ORIGINAL   DIALOGUES: 

A  Ckilleotlon  for  School  and  Family  BeacUiitf  and  BeproMntatloxk. 
By  EPES  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  Stondard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  ftc^ 

The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  populaiily  and 
been  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitions,  ftc,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solieitatioiis  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  announce.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  ^{6  pages,  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti-f 
tudes  in  dialogue  delivery.    Price,  ^1.00.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

lO*  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  teafcher  or  pnpiL 

lO*  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer :  **The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation ;  vivid,* 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness." 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal :  *'  The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.  It 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught.*' 

From  the  Gardiner  (Me, J  Home  Journal :  "  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  school, 
grammar  school,  or  county  school  — everywhere  where  •*  boys  are  boys."  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  representation  that  we  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat :  **  A  book  worth  having.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 

From  the  Boston  Post :  **  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.  The 
book  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  had  been  out  ten  days." 

From  the  Manchester  (N,  H,)  Mirror :  **  Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  school  days 
for  just  such  a  book  as  this." 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  young  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est, but  they  are  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talents  of 
the  speakers. 

JOHN  Ik  SHOBET,  13  Waahinffton  Street,  Boetont  Una. 
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MASON  BBOTHERS,  Nos.  5  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Respectfully  innte  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  others  to  several  nfew  School  Books,  the  publica 
tion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  Uior^ 
oughly  convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS*  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

FOR    QBAMMAKi    IH  TEBME  DI A  TB    AHD    OOMMOH    8OHOOI18 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quartd,  with  Haps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  85  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  neit  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with  tolerable  profi- 
ciency may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  there- 
fore, are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  iHde-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  Excluded,  save  where  they  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  it 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presenting 
quite  enough.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  ttiough  briefiy  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

5.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
adopted  as  economizing  space,  affording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
dering the  pace  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  graduidly 
increasing  m  length.    Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  use- 
fulness. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

f»lliNE¥  &  AUNOyiT'S  rRENCH  MAMMAII. 

Combining  ih€  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 

Bt  NORMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILE  ARNOULT. 

Crown  8vo.,  620  pages.    Price.  $1.26.    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  75  cents. 
This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  tnan  any  other,  combini^ 
many  important  improvements. 

M< 

by  „  ^ 

valuable  improvemrnts."—rrof.  J.  J.  Burnier,  New  York.        *•  Needs  only 

precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use.**— [B^»ton  Tratucript, 

IIL 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    Bv  F.  S.  Williams.  12mo.  Price,  |^I, 
This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.    Prepared, 
as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  received  with 
much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

**  I  value  it  particularly."— [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.  **  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition."— 
[Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.  "  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidera- 
tum."— [Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  **  It  surpasses  any  other 
book  in  affording  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  cenversation." — ^^Francis  Gardner, 
£sq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

^mnes'8  €aj82  ieggonis  in  ^ronouncinfl  anlf  Speaking  jFrencfi^ 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  conta.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELT^S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  as 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  tent  {cratuitously  to  any  address.    Any  of  the  above 
books  sent  for  examination,  by  mnil, pott-ptud,  on  receipt  of  the  price,     very  favorable  terma  f(\x^^ 
introduction.  MASOK  BBUCytl&S»&^ ^vr  ^tsi 
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NO.  16  WEYBOSSET  STREET, 

NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE,  PROVIDENCE. 


COOKE  &  DANIELSOK,  proprietors  of  the  above  establis^nient,  invite  an  increase  of  the  favor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE    EVENING    PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles. 
Three  editions  of  t^is  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

Ths  Eveminq  P^bqs  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  $6  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  for  any  tin^e  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  su^h 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

Tub  Etenino  Prbss  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  (having  by  far  the  largest  cir- 
culation in  the  State.)  both  yearly  and  transient  and  advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 


2.    THE   RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  only  one  other  weekly  Bhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  suphlied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  $1.60  per  year,  payable  in 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  oi^e  fiddress  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  whic|i  wiU 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 

3.     THE    RHODE    ISUAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  confidently  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department.  They  4re  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
printing  with«NEATNESS,  Creapneas  and  Promptness,  ^o  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  their  friends  to  transact  business  of  tb|s  Hipd  mt\i  th^mt 


IMPORTAiyr    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

POTTER    &    HA-MMOlsTD'S 

Analytical  and  Progressive 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Carefully  Revised  and  Improved, 

NOW  READY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  TRADE  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

The  celebrated  Copy  Books  known  as  POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMAN 
SHIP  have  just  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  rcTised,  and  the  Publishers  are  sure  that  these  copy 
books  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.    The  copies  arc  now  printed  from  new 
plates,  on  perfect  paper,  with  improved  presses,  by  the  best,  experienced  workmen. 

An  examination  of  these  books,  by  any  candid  teacher,  must  convince  him  that  these  books  aro 

THE    BEHT  UOW  kuown. 


DESCBIFTIOH  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

No.  1  contains  a  drill  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  the  fifteen  letters  included  under  the  »  and 
o  principles,  in  medium-sized  hano,  with  several  copies  of  short  words, 

rfn.  2  combines  a  drill  upon  the  formation  of  the  twenty-six  small  letters,  in  a  smaller  hand, 
arranged  under  their  respective  principles,  with  the  proper  manner  of  connecting  them  together 
ia  words. 

In  this,  and  the  two  following  numbers,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fore-arm  and  finger 
movements,  by  appropriate  exercises  upon  the  elementary  principles  and  their  various  combinations. 

No.  3  exercises  the  pupil  with  a  drill  upon  each  letter  of  the  alphabet —•  both  small  letters  and 
capitals  —  systematically  arranged  in  the  formation  of  words  and  sentences.  In  a  little  smaller 
hand  than  the  preceding  number. 

No.  4  contains  further  exercises  for  the  fore-arm,  words  of  medium  length,  sentences,  and  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  system,  in  a  still  smaller  hand. 

The  first  four  pages  call  attention  to  a  drill  exercise  upon  waste  paper  to  develop  the  fore-arm 
movement,  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  the  fore-arm  moving  freely. 

Two  sets  of  copies  are  given  in  several  pages  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  practice  on  waste  paper. 

No.  5.  The  principal  feature  of  this  book  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  capital  letters 
in  pairs  for  drill  exercises  in  words  commencing  with  these  letters.  The  last  nine  pages  of  this 
number  have  sentences  extending  across  the  page. 

No.  6  contains  proverbial  sentences,  systematically  arranged. 

No.  7  contains  historical  sentences,  in  a  little  finer  hand. 

No.  H  contains  mercantile  and  other  business  forms. 

No.  9  contains  sentences  in  «  larger  hand  than  the  preceding  numbers. 

No.  10  contains  short  sentences  in  a  smaller  hand. 

No.  11  contains  sentences  in  a  fine  hand  for  ladies. 

No.  12  contains  large  coarse  hand  for  engrossing  purposes,  and  the  various  styles  of  Ornamental 
penmanship,  including  German  Text,  Old  Enj^lish,  and  Italic  characters. 

The  former  editions  of  Nos.  1)  and  10,  containing  the  large  hand,  will  be  furnished  to  those  who 
prefer  them. 

The  fore-arm  and  finger  movements  should  be  practiced  by  the  pupil  daily,  upon  waste  pKper, 
before  beginning  to  write. 


POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

In  Three  Numbera.    By  Double  and  Single  Entry, 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pag^s  of  beauti- 
fully engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship;  well  adapted 
to  higher  classes  in  schools.    Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

No.  1  BOOK-KEEPING '. - 20  cents. 

o  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME, 20       " 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING, 35       «• 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 20       " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  a*  found  in  No.  2 2ft       - 

No.  3  BOOK-KEEPING IN  PRESS. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re- 
writing a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.    Retail  price  for  the 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards,  65  cents;  o  Blanks  for  the  same  2o  cefits. 
Se*it  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHEBMEBHOBN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

696  BroadwaXt  TSfv^  Tork ;  26  North  Fourth.  Bt»%«V,  ^fif^S\iAx\^\k2Ak« 
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NEW  TESTlMONlAiS  IN  FAVOI 

OBJECT-METHOl 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Book  I.  in  Lippincott's  Geographical  Series 

Qiuurto»  56  Pajres.      Printed  in  Oil  Colon.     Betail  Price,  40  Cents.     Sent  for 

tion.  Poet-paid,  to  any  Teacher  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  new  geographical  neries,  composed  on  a  plan  somewhat  new,  and  yc 
received  by  the  best  educators  as  the  best,  and  got  up  iu  the  best  style  of  illustration,  pape 
printing.    If  children  are  not  attracted  at  first  sight  by  the  book  to  the  subject  of  which 
admirably,  and  if  their  interest  is  not  maintained  to  the  last  page,  we  shall  be  greatly  mist 
author,  as  we  know  from  many  opportunities  of  hearing  him,  has  an  uncommon  power  in 
teachers  and  parents  at  the  institutes  and  conventions,  in  the  general  discusnions  of  the  be 
of  organizing  and  instructing  schools;  and  in  this  little  manual  he  shows  himself  equally 
in  presenting,  in  detail,  the  elementary  facts  of  one  important  study.    The  subiect-matt 
order  of  the  lessons,  with  the  striking  and  appropriate  illustrations  of  the  great  features  a 
each  lesson,  the  tastefully  constructed  and  printed  maps,  and  the  suggestions  to  teachers 
the  skeleton  lessons  on  objects,  and  the  beautiful  representations  and  brief  description 
principal  animals  and  plants  at  the  close  of  the  boo.k,  make,  on  the  whole,  the  best  prirai 
phy  we  have  examined.    We  commend  it  to  the  examination  of  school  officers  and  teachei 

HENRY  BABNARD,  LL.  D.,  American  Journal  of  E 


It  is  truly  refreshing  to  look  at  the  elegant  pages  of  this  new  book  for  the  little  ones, 
wish  ourself  back  to  our  days  of  jacket  and  rufiled  collar,  that  we  might  have  the  pleasui 
ing  this  charming  book  with  a  boy*s  delight.    The  numerous  cuts  are  large  and  beautiful, 
even,  are  adorned  with  instructive  pictures.    The  letter-press  is  as  fair  and  inviting  as  any 
ical  epicure  can  desire.    The  subject-matter  happily  exhibits  the  author's  good  taste  ai 
sense.     We  sincerely  believe  that  this  Primary  Geography  is  one  of  extraordinary  merit, 
fore  deserving  of  the  favorable  attention  we  hope  it  will  receive. — Massachttssits  Teacher, 


The  important  educational  improvements  of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  in  methods 
instruction. 

Primary  Geography  offered  an  inviting  field,  which  Mr.  Allen  has  entered  boldly  and 
successfully.  I  have  placed  his  book  in  the  hands  of  my  own  children^  and  find  them  as  mi 
ed  with  it  as  I  have  been.  Let  no  one  hereafter  say  that  geography  cannot  be  made  as  at 
any  other  book  of  stories  and  pictures.  Mr.  Allen  adopted  nature's  own  method,  and  the  c 
delighted  with  the  objects  which  he  sees  in  looking  around  him  on  *'  the  surface  of  the  ei 
not  fail  to  be  delighted  also  with  the  beautiful  descriptions  and  illustrations  in  this  Prima 
phy.  \V.  H.  WELLS,  Superintendenf  Piiblic  Schools,  C 


I  am  happy  to  answer  your  inquiries  in  regard  lo  what  I  think  of  the  use  and  worth 
Primary  Geography  on  the  Object  Method  of  Instruction. 

I  introduced  it  into  our  schools  last  term,  and  have  watched  its  workings  with  care, 
very  highly,  and  believe  it  will  make  a  new  era  in  teaching  geography.  The  dry 
geography  have  chattered  and  shaken  long  enough  in  schools.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  book  • 
ject  with  muscle,  nerves,  brain,  beauty  and  life.  This  little  book  is  rich  in  suggestions,  anc 
!  ed  in  the  nature  of  children.  It  wakes  up  more  thought  and  interest  in  a  class  in  one  losst 
I  live,  earnest  teacher,  than  will  generally  be  done  in  a  week  by  a  text-book  of  the  old  style. 
I  well,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  like  it. 

i  The  author  has  added  much  to  our  methods  of  teaching  geography,  and  the  publishc 
I  great  praise  for  the  elegant  engravings  and  beautiful  typography  in  which  the  thought  is  d 
I  L.  E.  I^OLDE^^  Superinteudcnt  Pitblic  Schools,  Ti 
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VOXilTME    EIQHT. 


mjMBEB    BSVIBIS'. 


For  the  Seboolmaster. 
Political  Education. 

B. 

Mr.  Statua,*  Good  eyening,  Mr,  Chradui* ; 
I  am  glad  to  meet  you  this  eyening,  for  I  haye 
a  new  difficulty  to  present  for  your  considera- 
tion. You  are  always  so  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  that  I  shall  expect,  if  any  one  could 
gire  me  relief,  to  receiye  it  from  you.  But  I 
must  say,  in  honesty,  that  I  very  much  doubt 
your  ability  to  free  me  from  my  present  embar- 
rassment. 

Mr,  Gradu8,  Qood  eyening,  sir.  Thank  you 
for  your  kind  words,  but  what  can  be  the  ex- 
tremity into  which  you  are  brought  to-night. 
From  your  representations  it  must  be  something 
unusual.    I  am  not  accustomed  to  find  you  so 


*  For  the  special  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  the  editor 
deems  it  not  inappropriate  (although  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Honorable  and  Distinguished  Homer  Wilbur, 
A.  M.)  to  translate  all  Latin  terms.  Hence,  he  begs  re- 
spectfully to  state  that  he  has  selected  the  words  gradhu 
and  atcUvs  with  particular  reference  to  their  classical 
meaning.  Grtutui  sigElfles  a  «fop  ap<ice',  and  is  cho- 
sen because  the  gentleman  who  assumes  this  nomen  is  a 
progressive  man.  He  is  constantly  stepping  forward. 
Ennius  says,  prqferre  gtadwn  \  and  Livy  uses  the  follow- 
ing words :  Pidittan  aciem  instruetam  pleno  grctdu  in 
hoitem  inducit.  So  this  man  Oradua  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  class  of  go-ahead  men«— progressives,— «tep- 
by-step  men. 

StatiUt  on  the  contrary,  is  a  verbal  noim^fteu/re,  not 
active,— from  tto,  stare,  to  stand  ;  i,  e.,  to  stand  still ; 
and  so  in  its  intensive  force  to  stand  still  so  severely  as  to 
go  backwards.  As  Plautus  remarks,  In  8t<Uu  stai  eenex. 
This  eenex  is  the  identical  old  t/^n  we  mean,  albeit  he 
may  be  but  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  possibly  not 
twenty-five.  In  the  gear  of  the  present  age  Mr,  Statue 
is  the  conservative,  i,  e.,  the  hold -back,  the  breeecMng, 
He  has  irreat  ng»rd  for  the  recQfH  Mer  peterei  mam. 


desponding.  Haye  you  found  some  fresh  diffi- 
culty in  your  new  method  of  biquadratics,  or  is 
it  some  extreme  case  of  school  discipline  which 
has  taxed  your  patience  to  exhaustion  and  ren- 
dered you  so  neryous  this  eyening  ? 

Mr,  Statue,  Oh,  nothing  of  either.  An  en* 
tirely  different  question,  I  assure  you.  One 
which  has  indeed  exhausted  my  patience,  though. 

Mr,  Gradue,  Possible?  Pray,  what  can  it 
be,  then.    Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense. 

Mr,  Statue,  Well,  then,  it  is  this  new  depart- 
ment in  Thb  Schoolmaster.  What  can  these 
editors  think !  Why !  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
eyery  subject  within  the  range  of  human  thought 
is  to  be  mastered  and  taught  by  eyery  school- 
master in  the  State  ? 

Mr,  Oradue,  Eyery  teacher  should  endeayor, 
certainly,  to  approach  as  near  that  standard  at 
possible.  The  perfect  teacher  will  know  all 
things,  and  be  able  to  present  any  knowledge 
systematically  and  without  ambiguity. 

Mr,  Statue,  But  just  look  at  the  subjects  to 
be  treated  the  coming  year.  There  are  all  the 
'tice  and  'Ologiee  and  -wee  imaginable.  I  can 
neyer  understand  it  all,  and  beyond  all  that,  I 
do  n't  belieye  it  wise  to  discuss  all  these  subjects. 
What  is  the  advantage  of  didaetice  and  geology 
and  botany,  especially  in  our  common  schools  ? 
And  then  to  cap  the  climax,  •<  Political  Educa- 
tion •• ! 

Mr,  Chradue,  It  makes  you  sigh  for  **  the  good 
old  times,"  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Statue,  Indeed,  it  does.  But,  really, 
my  friend,  is  not  that  a  step  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, and  a  pretty  long  one,  too  ? 

Mr,  Oradue,     Why  what  are  yout  ob^t^^^tstA 
to  the  depax\ment  ot  PoUUcdl  Eduea\\mv^ 

Mr.  Status.    ltYaA\\.\E  \TsSrai^?»^^«^'^'^ 
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freedom  of  political  opinion.  Oar  public  schools 
should  never  be  used  to  teach  politics. 

Mr,  Gmdut,  But  did  you  not  read  the  in- 
troductory article  in  the  last  number  of  The 
ScHOOLMASTBB,  in  which  the  term  political  edu- 
cation was  defined  ? 

Mr,  Status.  No,  I  did  not  see  the  last  num- 
ber. What  was  the  definition  }  I  suppose  the 
term  political  needs  no  explanation.  Political 
relates  to  politics. 

Mr.  Gradus.  True.  But  all  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  relation.  It  was  distinctly  stated 
in  the  article  to  which  I  refer,  that  the  editor 
did  not  propose  to  make  politicians  nor  to  dis- 
cuss the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  political  par- 
ties. 

Mr,  Status,  Pray,  what  can  be  his  aim,  then  ? 
Where  is  the  propriety  of  using  the  term  politi- 
cal, if  there  is  to  be  no  reference  to  politico  ? 

Mr,  Gradus.  The  word  is  used  in  its  primi- 
tiye  and  its  proper  sense.  It  is  derived,  you 
know,  from  the  Latin  polites,  from  polis,  a  city, 
and  has  reference  to  the  citizen.  The  article 
tells  U8  that  the  design  of  the  series  Is  to  discuss 
the  duties  of  the  citizen,  and  to  give  such  useful 
hints  as  shall  prove  available  in  practical  life. 
I  think,  Mr.  Status,  you  can  hardly  call  that  an 
interference  with  political  freedom  or  teaching 
politics. 

Mr.  Status,  Why,  no.  But  is  that  the  de- 
sign ?  If  so,  it  is  surely  not  open  to  that  objec- 
tion. But  do  you  think  that  the  ditscussion  of 
such  questions  can  be  profitable  f  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  what  could  be  said,  proper  for  an 
educational  journal,  upon  the  duties  of  the  citi- 
zen, except  to  tell  him  to  obey  the  laws,  and 
any  body  knows  that  that  ought  to  be  done. 
The  point  should  be  to  induce  them  to  do  as 
well  as  they  know  how ;  and  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  think  a  series  of  articles  in  Thb  School- 
master will  prevent  any  rascal  from  stealing. 

Mr,  Gradus,  Perhaps  not.  But  something 
else  is  necessary,  I  fancy,  in  the  education  of  a 
citizen.  It  may  do  well  enough  for  a  suifject  to 
obey  the  laws  passed  by  the  noble  (tj  lords, 
■anotioned  by  the  king  and  executed  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  crown.  But  we,  the  citizens  of  a 
republic,  are  all  law'tnakers,  as  well  as  law- 
keepers  ;  and  I  hold  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  a  republic  that  the  people  should 
understand  the  entire  plan  of  government.  For 
example :  every  citizen,  every  school-boy,  should 
know  thoroughly  and  perfectly  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  the  general  laws  and  principles 
pf  ^ove^i^ment  growing  out  of  it. 


Mr.  Status,  Oh  !  that  dry  old  document  of 
the  Conatitution  !  What  can  there  be  useful  or 
interesting  in  that  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
schools  ? 

Mr.  Gradus,  I  think  there  may  be  found 
much  that  is  both  interesting  and  useful — high- 
ly useful.  Are  you  much  acquainted  with  the 
Constitution } 

Mr,  Status,  Well,  yes,  some.  I  have  read  it, 
and  frequently  referred  to  it  in  some  useless  dis- 
cussion, in  which  I  chanced  at  some  time  to  get 
interested ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  since  the 
breaking  out  of  this  miserable  rebelb'on  I  have 
bad  occasirm  to  consult  the  musty  old  document 
with  some  fresh  interest. 

Mr,  Gradus,  I  dare  say  you  have.  Nor  are 
you  the  only  one.  A  new  importance  attaches 
to  all  the  principles  of  our  govemicent.  But  I 
have  an  engagement  at  six,  and  must  bid  you 
good  evening.  I  hope  we  shall  find  an  arti- 
cle in  the  next  Schoolxastbb  upon  some  point 
in  the  Constitution.  If  so,  after  reading  it,  we 
will  pursue  this  subject.     Good  evening,  air. 

Mr.  Status,    Good  evening. 


Flowebs. — Flowers  were  not  made  just  to 
bloom  and  fade  ^where  they  grow,  but  to  be 
plucked  and  carried  on  with  us  into  the  winter 
time ;  to  make  the  memory  sweet,  and  the  heart 
a  garden ;  to  blossom  in  the  song ;  to  spring  up 
in  the  sermon ;  to  be  beautiful  and  bleated  eve- 
rywhere. The  garden  has  ever  been,  since  the 
days  of  Eve,  the  paradise  of  women.  •<  The 
curse  of  banishment,"  says  Julia  Kavanaugh, 
*'  that  fell  on  both  her  and  Adam,  touched  her 
more  nearly.  After  his  fall,  Eden  itself  could 
no  more  have  been  the  limit  of  his  hcpes  and 
desires,  but  Eve,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  could 
have  lingered  in  the  happy  place  forever.  Her 
daughters  still  love  what  she  loved,  and  wher- 
ever they  dwell,  in  the  wild  or  in  the  city,  there 
too  are  the  flowers  which  Eve  first  tended  in 
Eden." 


Teaching  Children. — Do  all  in  your  power 
to  teach  your  children  self-government.  If  a 
child  is  passionate,  teach  him  by  example,  and 
use  gentle  and  patient  means  to  curb  his  temper. 
If  he  is  greedy,  cultivate  liberality  in  him.  If 
he  is  sulky,  charm  him  out  of  it  by  encourag- 
ing frank  good-humor.  If  he  is  indolent,  ac- 
custom him  to  exertion.  If  pride  makes  his 
obedience  reluctant,  subdue  him  by  counsel  or 
discipline.  In  short,  give  your  children  the 
habit  of  overcoming  their  besetting  ain. 
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Froni  the  Lower  Canada  Journal  of  Edaeation. 
Teaohing  as  a  Profession. 

We  publish  with  great  pleasure  the  following 
letter  from  a  young,  active  and  intelligent  teach- 
er, who  with  much  courage  and  ability  has  tak- 
en up  the  cudgels  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his 
profession  against  what  he  considers,  peihaps 
not  unjustly,  a  disparaging  remark  in  a  recent 
article  in  Blackufood, 

But  whether  the  world  will  or  Will  not  appre- 
ciate at  its  full  value  the  noble  art  of  teaching, 
its  position  has  been  defined  once  for  all  in  the 
eyes  of  every  true  Christian.  The  greatest 
sanction  that  could  be  given  to  any  profcjision, 
has  been  given  it,  by  the  great  tbachbb,  who 
did  nothing  but  teach  by  his  words  as  well  as 
by  his  examples.  Indeed,  the  lowliness  in 
which  this  profession  is  kept  is  in  itself  addi- 
tional evidence  of  its  greatness.  Let  the  teach- 
er, while  he  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of 
his  calling,  remember  that  if  the  external  fofms 
of  it  are  not  always  as  pleasant  and  as  brilliant 
as  he  might  wish  them,  it  is  perhaps  because 
much  is  to  be  achieved  in  this  world  by  the  meek 
and  the  lowly ^  and  by  them  alone ;  and  while  he 
has  to  deal  with  the  little  ones,  let  him  be  re- 
minded that  unless  he  has  their  faith  and  their 
simplicity,  he  will  fail  in  his  mission.  Such  has 
been  the  secret  of  the  successful  efforts  of  many 
humble  and  pious  teachers,  and  the  reverse  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  signal  failure  of  many 
vrho  had  undertaken  teaching  merely  as  a  busi- 
nesst  to  be  made  lucrative  if  possible,  and  to  be 
contemptuously  discarded  as  soon  as  a  more 
profitable  one  came  in  sight. 

This  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the  teacher 
should  be  debarred  from  a  legitimate  ambition, 
and  why  he  should  not  expect  to  meet  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow-men  with  that  consideration 
which  he  really  deserves.  But  let  it  be  his  aim 
more  to  deserve  it  than  to  obtain  it ;  should  he 
fail  in  the  latter  object^  he  certainly  will  have 
more  than  any  one  else,  ample  motives  for  over- 
looking the  temporary  injustice  done  him  indi- 
vidually, or  even  that  which,  we  admit,  is  gen- 
erally done  to  his  class,  and  which,  it  seems,  is 
more  tenaciously  persisted  in  than  most  other 
social  wrongs. 

The  article  in  Blackwood  reminds  us  of  the 
fact,  that  in  large  cities  in  Catholic  countries 
the  task  of  cutting  and  polishing  the  minds  of 
the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  laboring  classes 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  men,  who  having 
made  the  solemn  vows  of  poverty  and  of  humili- 
ty, would  with  very  bad  grace  complain  either 


**of  their  remuneration  or  their  social  position." 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  ot  fact  that  in  most 
oases  a  tolerable  living  is  secured  for  them  and 
the  greatest  respect  paid  them  by  those  who  be- 
nefit by  their  exertions.  Were  it  otherwise 
they  would  have  to  submit  to  it,  and  thty  do  so 
cheerfully  when  the  case  happens.  Such  a  de- 
gree of  abnegation  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
lay  teachers  in  general,  and  no  one  could  dream 
of  it  in  the  case  of  a  married  teacher,  where  it 
would  not  be  seff-sacrijice,  and  would  amount 
to  the  sacrifice  of  others  dearet  than  oneself. 

All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  less  the  teach- 
er will  care  for  purely  temporal  advantages  and 
honors,  the  nearer  he  will  be  to  the  true  spirit 
of  his  profession.  At  the  same  time,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  emulation  and  a  reasonable 
desire  for  promotion  ought  not,  by  any  means, 
to  be  excluded  from  his  mind.  These)  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  our  nature,  are  legitimate  ele- 
ments of  success  not  to  be  disregarded.  In 
fine,  while  we  should  like  to  see  the  world  give 
the  teacher  his  due  remuneration  and  considera-^ 
tion,  we  should  be  sorry,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  altogether  depended  on  these  conditions,  and 
if,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  honors  and  profits  not 
within  his  reach,  he  made  himself  in  fact  more 
miserable  and  less  useful. 

Shebbrokb,  C.  £.,  March  14th,  1862. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  In  the  January  number  of 
Blackwood,  in  an  article  on  '*  The  Poor  and  their 
Public  Schools,"  a  paragraph  attracted  my  at- 
tention, which  it  seemed  to  me  worth  while  to 
answer,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  article 
itself,  as  because  the  same  misapprehension 
seems  to  exist  in  the  ihinds  of  many  nearer  to 
us  than  the  writer,  and  who  might  be  expected 
to  take  juster  views.  The  paragraph  runs  as 
follows : 

**  It  is  well  that  all  parties  should  understand 
each  other  on  this  question.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  degrade  the  schoolmaster.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Snell  so  far  as  this,  that  much  has  been  done 
of  late  years,  and  rightly  done,  to  raise  him. 
But  if  Mr.  Snell  means  to  assert  that  the  men 
whom  the  state  wants,  and  whom  the  state  is  to 
pay,  for  eutting  and  polishing  the  minds  of  the 
little  boys  and  girls  of  the  laboring  classes,  are 
those  who  claim  a  social  equality  with  surgeons 
and  lawyers,  he  very  much  mistakes  the  feeling 
of  the  country." 

Mr.  Snell  is  master  of  *<  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  Somersetshire,"  and  complained  that  <'the 
best  masters  were  dissatisfied,  both  with  their 
remuneration  and  social  position."     And  such. 
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.9  upon  tbut  compUint  of  >  pe- 
Jiodical  holding  i  high  posilion  in  the  literature 
of  Britain,  and  the  exponent  of  a  large  portion 
of  English  thought  and  culture.  Proh  Pudor  ! 
So  this  JB  the  relative  position  which  education 
!*  expected  to  accept  among  the  questions  ol 
the  da^  }  Inferior  to  thoae  which  concern  the 
phfsical  nature,  the  business  relations,  or  that 
political  manBgement  which  stjles  itaelf  states- 
manship. 

The  proper  pOEition  of  a  calling  is  determin- 
ed by  two  things.  The  subject  niBtlEr  with 
vhich  it  has  to  do,  and  the  fitness  of  those  oc- 
cupied In  it  for  ■ccomplishing  its  proper  work. 
The  reputation  of  it  in  the  aight  of  the  public 
may  or  may  not  correspond  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion, hut  those  engaged  in  it  at  least  should  un- 
.  derstand  and  appreciate  it  as  it  is.  What  now 
in  the  material  upon  which  the  teacher  works! 
it  is  mind.  Uis  object  is  to  train  It,  to  develop 
In  It  the  pouM-r  of  ihosj/it.  IS  yon  please,  he  is 
■  the  servant  of  the  state,  if  fou  do  not  prefer  to 
*  say  the  servant  of  God,  employed  to  cut  and 
.polish  the  minds  of  the  young.  What  vocation 
is  nobler  ?  Does  not  the  statesman,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  himself,  have  to  build  on  the 
fonnJation  which  he  lays  }  If  indeed  we  can 
suppose  the  teacher's  task  be  dono  when  he  has 
poured  a  little  grammar  or  geography  Into  the 
heads  of  his  pupils,  he  would  deserve  litth 
praise.  That  surely  could  not  sufBce  to  put  the 
teacher  '■  in  loco  parentis  "  inrogard  to  his  pu- 
pil. But  the  constant  moral  power  and  inilU' 
ence  going  from  teacher  to  pupil,  the  attractivi 
force  of  a  loving  and  superior  mind,  are  influ. 
ences  which  mould  the  mind,  especially  of 
youth,  as  surely  as  the  learned  essays  of  the 

But  it  may  be  said,  with  all  this  flne-spun 
theory,  those  engaged  in  the  service  of  educa- 
tion do  not  themselves  honor  it  to  this  extent, 
by  preparing  themselves  for  such  a  work,  by 
pressing  forward  to  such  a  standard.  Too  truel 
Exactly  here  I  am  at  issue  with  the  writer  in 
BlackiBood,  because  he  seems  inclined  to  dis- 
courage such  effort  rather  than  to  promote  it. 
There  are,  however,  many  such  men,  and  wo- 
men, too,  who  do  honor  to  the  profession  and 
to  humanity.  Who  has  not  spoken  with  rever- 
ence the  name  of  Arnold^  What  teacher  in 
America  has  not  learned  to  respect  the  names 
of  Barnard  and  Uorace  Mann  f  And  hundreds 
of  others,  in  humbler  positions,  but  with  equal 
2eal  and  fidelity,  have  done  good  service  in  this 
work,    Sju  medicine  jet  become  so  maUietna- 


tical  in  its  teaching  that  it  can  afford  to  sneer  a' 
its  sister  sciences  I  Ot  has  the  law  ao  complete- 
ly filled  its  votaries  with  its  lublime  ideal,  thai 
it  can  cast  the  first  stone  }  Perhaps  it  is  to  po' 
litica  that  we  are  lo  look  for  an  exolnple  of  uni' 
versal  disinterestedness  and  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good  }  Let  the  long  list  of  systems  of  heal- 
ing, the  popular  prejudice  against  lawyers,  the 
portraits  drawn  by  politicians  of  each  other, 
iG.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
depreciate  the  value  in  the  state  of  the  gooJ 
ihjsician,  the  honest  lawyer  or  the  true  staleB- 
nan  ;  but  still  I  aOirui  that  (be  earnest  teacher 
IBB  a  work  to  do  which  underlies  all  the  super- 
itructure  of  society,  and  that  to  him  the  state 
ihould  accord  the  honor  as  well  as  the  remu- 
er  most  faithful  and  necessary  ser- 


And  lo  those  fellow -teachers  who  may  leai 

this,  I  appeal  to  use  every  endeavor,  by  eamesl 

pi-rsevering  labor  and  careful  thought,  to  con 

:e  the  public  that  our  aims  are  as  high  t) 

profession  of  itself  is  glorious.  u. 


Nouns  of  Multitude. 

A  little  girl  was  looking  at  the  picture  of  a 
number  ot  ships,  when  she  exclaimed,  "  See 
what  a  ^ocli  of  ships."  We  corrected  her  by 
saying,  that  a  Qock  of  ships  was  called  a  JIatti 
and  a  fleet  of  sheep  was  called  AjTock. 

And  here  we  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foreigner  who  is  mattering  the  intricacies  of  our 
language  in  respect  to  nouns  of  multitude,  that 
a  Beck  of  girls  is  called  a  Aeiry,  and  a  bevy  of 
wolves  is  called  a  pact,  snd  a  pack  of  thieve*  it 
CBll>-d  a  gaii'j,  and  a  gang  of  BngeEs  is  called  a 
h"at,  and  a  host  of  porpoises  is  called  a  sAtml, 
and  a  shoal  of  buffaloes  is  called  a  herd,  and  a 
herd  of  children  is  called  a  troop,  and  a  troop  of 
partridges  is  called  a  coney,  and  a  covey  of  beau- 
lies  is  called  a  tjalazy,  and  a  galaxy  of  ruffians 
is  called  a  horde,  and  a  horde  of  rubbish  is  call- 
ed a  heap,  and  a  heap  of  oxen  is  called  a  drort, 
and  a  drove  of  blackguards  is  called  a  mob,  and 
a  mob  of  whales  is  called  a  tcfiool,  and  a  school 
of  worshippers  is  called  a  conprrgntian,  and  a 
congiegalion  of  engineers  is  called  a  corps,  and 
a  corps  of  robbers  is  called  a  band,  and  a  band 
of  locusts  is  called  a  itnarm,  and  a  swarm  of 
people  is  called  a  croiod,  and  a  crowd  of  gentle 
folk  is  called  the  elite,  and  the  elite  of  the  city's 
thieves  and  rascals  are  called  the  the  raughi, 
and  a  miscellaneous  crowd  ol  city  folks  is  call- 
ed the  mmBtumVy  or  the  public,  according  al 
they  are  spoken  of  by  the  religious  mmmunify 
or  the  secular  public. — IHIman'i   Phoiwgraphis 
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For  th«  Sohoolmatter. 
A  Phenomenon  in  Human  Nature. 

BT  JOE,  THB  JBB8ET  MUTB. 

I  cannot,  for  once,  forbear  sending  Thb 
ScHooLMJkSTER  a  Uttle  sketch  of  my  former  pu- 
pil, Eliza,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  singu- 
larities in  the  human  nature  of  any  children. 
She  was  a  mute,  bom  of  an  Indian  woman,  al- 
so deaf.  She  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
irascible,  revengeful,  and  of  a  domineering  dis- 
position. She  was  a  terror  to  the  whole  school, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  loved.  Her  hates 
were  violent,  and  her  loves  as  strong.  Not- 
withstanding her  foibles,  she  was  generous  to  a 
fault,  and  violent  in  her  attachments. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  if  I  remember  aright, 
I  was  confined  to  my  be4  by  a  slight  attack  of 
dysentery.  Eliza,  whom  I  had  punished  the 
day  before,  came  into  my  bed-room  and  inquir- 
ed after  my  health  in  a  manner  that  struck  me 
as  tender  and  kind.  «  A  little  better,  child,'* 
said  I.  «  I  wish  you  would  bring  me  a  razor." 
I  was  still  more  surprised  at  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  she  complied  with  my  request.  This 
daughter  of  the  forest  was  peevish,  stubborn, 
and  noted  for  all  sorts  of  bad  qualities,  but, 
strange  to  say,  she.  continued  her  visits  to  me 
during  my  illness,  ministering  to  my  wants  as  if 
she  were  my  daughter. 

On  another  occasion  I  gave  her  a  reproof, 
which  she  could  ill- brook,  and  she  scratched 
my  hand,  inflicting  a  slight  wound  on  my  mid- 
dle finger.  I  made  her  kneel  down  on  the  floor 
in  the  presence  of  all  my  scholars.  She  threat- 
ened to  **  destroy  me,  body  and  soul,''  to  quote 
her  strong  language  without  any  modification ; 
but,  when  I  afterwards  ordered  her  to  return 
to  her  seat,  she  took  a  pretty  picture  out  of  her 
pocket  and  reached  it  out  to  me,  beseeching  me 
to  accept  it.  If  I  refused  to  accept  it,  she  would 
not  rise  up,  but  would  remain  where  she  was, 
even  for  many  hours. 

She  uniformly  brought  me  a  pitcher  of  water 
when  I  was  thirsty ;  if  I  asked  any  other  girl 
in  her  stead  to  bring  me  some  water,  she  would 
kick  up  a  row  in  the  room.  She  declared  she 
could  not  be  trifled  in  this  way. 

I  was  obliged  to  correct  her,  and  she  called 
me  **  wicked,"  but,  as  soon  as  her  excitement 
cooled,  she  gave  me  an  old  but  excellent  book, 
written  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish writer.  She  also  gave  me  some  cakes,  which 
I  was  obliged  to  accept,  although  I  had  no  taste 
whatever  for  them.  If  I  had  rejected  them  on 
that  score,  she  would  have  refused  to  write  ox 


read.  She,  yes,  my  pupil,  would  not  allow  me 
to  speak  to  any  other  girls  except  on  business  ; 
if  she  saw  me  speak  to  them  familiarly  she 
would  pinch  them  black- and-blue. 

Somebody  presented  her  with  a  handsome 
picture,  which  she  immediately  handed  over  to 
me.  In  the  hurry  of  putting  it  into  my  pocket 
I  tore  it,  and  was  exasperated  at  what  she  called 
my  tmheard'of  carelessness.  I  was  frightened 
half  out  of  my  wits  by  her  violent  gesticulations, 
and  I  stood  in  silence  until  the  tempest  of  her 
passion  ended  in  a  calm,  and  she  became  as  re- 
markable for  her  pla]rfiil  disposition  as  she  had 
before  been  for  her  violent  temper. 

At  another  time,  during  school  hours,  Eliza 
asked  me  if  she  might  go  out  to  get  a  drink. 
Her  request  was,  of  course,  granted.  After 
courtesying  to  me,  she  left  the  room.  Scarcely 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  she  return- 
ed with  a  boquet  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  her 
face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and,  approaching  me* 
she  handed  me  the  flowers,  which  she  said  she 
had  picked  up  for  me.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
accepted  them  with  many  professions  of  grati- 
tude. 

I  asked  her  if  she  prayed  to  God  every  morn- 
ing and  evening.  She  answered  that  she  always 
prayed,  although  she  knew  she  was  a  bad  girl. 
«*  Why  do  you  pray  ? "  asked  I.  She  answer- 
ed, that  she  had  many  things  to  ask  of  God. 

Eliza's  mother  came  to  see  her.  She  asked 
Eliza  if  she  liked  her  teacher ;  to  which  she  re- 
plied, that  though  I  was  generally  strict  with 
her  in  matters  of  no  g^eat  importance,  she  look- 
ed upon  me  as  her  father  and  liked,  not  to  say 
loved,  me  better  than  her  friends. 

At  flrst  sight,  you  would  suppose  that  Eliza 
had  a  soul  alive  to  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
nature,  but  her  heart  was  steeled,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  expression,  against  the  plea- 
surable emotions  of  love.  If  you  told  her  that 
this  or  that  wealthy  gentleman  was  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  you  could  not  fijid  any  ex- 
pression in  her  countenance  implying  the  least 
degree  of  surprise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she 
wore  the  same  air  of  indifference  as  before  she 
was  rallied  on.  Again,  if  you  avowed  your  af- 
fection for  her,  she  would  still  look  indifferent. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  folly  to  try  to  win  the 
heart  of  this  curious  machine  and  marry  her. 

Before  she  left  school,  she  as  good  as  present- 
ed me  with  a  daguerreotype  likeness  of  hersdl^ 
value,  twenty-five  cents.  I  have  not  heard  of 
her  these  five  years. 
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I  must  be  permitted  to  state  that  a  young  gen- 
tleman, a  former  class-mate  of  mine,  and  who 
is  now  associated  with  me  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf- dumb,  Is  connected  by  direct  descent 
with  Pocahontas,  of  whom  we  haye  heard  so 
much. 

Fiye  years  ago,  I  visited  the  school-room  of 
Professor  Clerc,  in  the  Hartford  Asylum,  where 
I  saw  a  negro  or  Indian^  I  am  not  certain  which, 
boy,  whose  look  was  intellig(>nt.  From  his 
mode  of  conversing  it  appeared  that,  if  he  was 
not  well  educated,  he  at  least  possessed  a  mind 
capable  of  rising  to  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement. 


From  the  Ntw  York  Teaehcr. 
Some  Truths  for  Teachers  and  Others. 

The&b  are  many  motives  which  may  induce 
those  to  teach  who  are  totally  unfitted  for  the 
occupation  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of 
proper  acquirements.  And  that  there  are  many 
such  filling  the  place  of  teacher  is  too  obvious  a 
fact.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  fe- 
male teache/s,  inasmuch  as  there  are  fewer 
avenues  through  which  they  may,  by  their  own 
exertions,  secure  an  independence,  a  thing  very 
desirable  to  a  woman  of  culture,  as  well  as  to 
man.  This  feeling  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  both  public  and 
private,  will  do  much  to  augment  it.  But  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions 
for  the  means  of  subsistence  are  much  more  par- 
donable. The  young  woman  who  can  obtain 
the  situation  of  teacher  in  a  district  school  (and 
very  blight  qualifications  will  obtain  it,  especial- 
ly if  she  will  accept  equally  slight  compensation) 
feels,  and  truly  feels,  that  her  employment  is 
more  honorable,  and  she  consequently  more 
honored  than  she  would  be  in  almost  any  other 
depaxtment  of  labor  open  to  her,  even  though 
conscience  asserts  that  she  is  miserably  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  some  true  teacher,  who  very 
Hkely  is  idle,  none  being  able  to  appreciate  or 
compensate  her  superiority. 

This  is  the  condition  of  things  in  the  country 
more  generally  than  in  cities  and  villages,  where 
the  cause  of  the  evil  is  much  less,  and  conse- 
quently the  evil  itself.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  too  many  teachers  for  the  good 
of  the  profession.  And  there  will  continue  to 
be  so  long  as  so  many  teach  who  are  not  teach- 
ers as  the  word  should  signify.  And  these  will 
teach  so  long  as  there  are  no  other  doors  open- 
ed to  them  where  they  may  obtain  what  neces- 
sity and  inclination  impels  them  to  do. 


And  who  will  help  to  open  those  doors ) 
Who,  of  all  the  brave  fathers  and  brothers  not 
engaged  in  their  country's  cause,  will  enlist  in 
this  cause  }  And,  instead  of  adding  another 
bolt  and  placing  their  backs  ag^nst  them  hj 
advancing  and  acting  upon  the  theory  of  female 
incapacity  by  nature,  prove  themselves  true 
men  by  adding  to  the  happiness  of  fellow-be- 
ings. If  the  privilege  were  only  allowed  her, 
woman  would  soon  compel  this  theory  and  its 
practice  to  be  abandoned  without  usurping  any- 
thing which  is  truly  man's  prerogative  or  step- 
ping aside  from  what  is  truly  feminine.  When 
this  shall  have  been  accomplished  not  a  few 
teachers  will  gladly  bid  farewell  to  the  school- 
room, which,  to  them,  has  been  irksome,  dispir- 
iting and,  morally  and  mentally,  of  very  little 
profit  to  either  teacher  or  taught,  notwithstand- 
ing no  small  effort  may  have  been  made  in  the 
performance  of  duty. 

We  would  not  willingly  believe  that  more 
than  a  very  few,  who  are  acting  as  teachers,  do 
not  really  make  an  effort  to  perform  their  duties 
according  to  their  ability,  but  the  ability  is  want- 
ing, first  in  natural  capacity  and  equally  in  train- 
ing. 

Happily,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  cus- 
tomary to  educate  and  train  teachers  for  their 
work.  May  all  institutes,  associations  and 
schools  for  this  object  be  attended  with  success, 
and  the  cause  of  education  will  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced thereby.  Would  that  every  teacher, 
for  the  good  of  self,  for  the  cause  of  education, 
for  the  welfare  of  immortal  minds,  for  the  sake 
of  right  and  dtuy,  would  conscientiously  decide 
whether  they  are  in  the  fight  place  or  not.  And 
if  not,  let  principle  overcome  all  obstacles  and 
obtain  that  satisfaction  which  a  sacrifice  made 
in  the  performance  of  duty  will  inevitably  bring. 

Hb  Kkoivs  the  Hest. — A  father  came  home 
from  his  business  at  early  evening,  and  took  his 
little  girl  upon  his  knee.  After  a  few  dove-like 
caresses,  she  crept  to  his  bosom  and  fell  asleep. 
He  carried  her  himself  to  her  chamber  and  said, 
'*  Nellie  would  not  like  to  go  to  bed,  and  not 
say  her  prayers."  Half  opening  her  large  blue 
eyes,  she  dreamily  articulated, 

**  How  I  Uy  me  down  to  sltcp, 
1  pny  the  Lord —  *' 

then  adding,  in  sweet  murmur,  <*  He  knows  the 
rest,"  she  sank  on  her  pillow  in  His  watchful 
care  who  **  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

What  kind  of  fruit  is  never  sold  single  ?  The 
pear. 
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Thb  boat  waa  engaged,  the  bnit  ptupurpil 
and  all  thingi  in  readineaa  for  Ihe  voyage,  and 
my  ihree  companiona  Tot  the  trip  bnd  arcivccl 
in  the  eroning.  About  ona  in  the  morning'  Ned 
Conk  (my  bed-fellow)  gave  me  a  pinLh  Ihat  un- 
loosed the  chains  of  Morpheus  and  nlmO:>t  Ihr'.H' 
mo  into  a  «pasmodic  fit.  When  I  t<ni1d  [{.iiiicr 
my  breath  (which  letumed  bb  epe.ihly  o.-.  J-ir. 
Davia'  fifleen  milliona  loan  waa  taken)  1  axkcd 
Trhathad  happened,  expecting  to  hpur  thflt  thert 
had  been  an  earthquske  and  that  Itiokcivilk' 
had  leceded  and  gone  to  China.  Wiih  llie  ut- 
most coolneta  he  aaked  if  it  was  nnl  i'lrao  Ut  get 
up  and  atart,  aeaerting  that  it  wu  iil]ri]'t  f<m- 
Tise.  I  atmck  a  match,  got  Che  ii'nie,  atid  hi- 
■eltled  down  with  a  grunt,  aa  though  be  ivoiild 
ileep  again.  After  TeiLonng  my  Hotth  to  iit^ 
fob,  1,  too,  aettled  myaelf,  thongh  not  niih  n 
grunt,  for  the  contracted  atate  of  tny  hipithing 
apparatus  would  not  yet  admit  of  that.  Fifirc-n 
minutes  more,  and  juat  aa  I  waa  reaily  to  drop 
off  again,  s  tremendous  rap  on  the  dior,  set  itit 
to  thinking  of  thunder  ahowera  and  strokes  of 
lightning,  but  I  waa  aomewhat  relicvril  to  see 
the  door  thrown  open  and  a  figutc  cl<ahfd  in 
while  enter  the  room.  Like  "  Abuu  Ktu  Ad- 
hem,"  1  spoke  and  said,  ••  Bill  HaJ'li.ck,  what 
want£St  thou  r".  The  Bgure  raised  its  lieud  and 
anawered,  "Tom,  the  time  of  ni-iil":"  Tlip 
anewer  waa  given  and  the  flgure  dt'|>iirtcd,  bui 
in  leaa  than  an  hour  the  figure  camn  nsnin  nnd 
with  a  look  made  all  of  eager  hope,  dc<:lDrtd 
that  aure  'Iwaa  near  the  hour  of  iiuj.  An mt 
that  two  o'clock  waa  yet  to  come,  I  avoBL'  and 
commenced  preparations  (or  the  day. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  which  timp  wo^  spirnt 
in  putting  up  proTiaions  for  the  voyage,  hnr- 
neasing  the  vanerable  occupant  of  tlie  stable 
into  B  Fort  of  spring  go-cart,  and  packing  in  the 
feed,  fishing  tackle,  ftc,  we  were  renrty  fnr  a 
aurt.  We  started,  and  things  went  on  ewim- , 
mingly  for  a  couple  of  milea,  when  tht-  mum. 
ing  broke  and  at  the  same  time  our  spring  broke.' 
both  of  which  breakagea  created  dtdd.'d  acn'a- 
tions,  though  of  an  entirely  different  i^ljarHirter. 
Gipreaaiona  of  admiration  were  luddtnly  check- 
ed for  those  of  denunciation,  aa  Nrd  proceeded 
to  rearrange  his  cookery,  which  wne  thrown  by 
the  accident  into  the  middle  of  the  luad,  anil 
Stone,  from  the  opposite  aide,  begged  jicnnlnHion 
to  be  excused  from  aernng  as  a  paving-eione 
until  after  the  excursion.  No  banes  being  frac- 
tured, we  repaired  d«in>gea  bj  inierting  a  rail 


'from  a  fence  near  by,  which  Bill  declared  waa 

'rather  quealionable  railery,  aa  we  bad  no  per- 
imission  from  the  owner  so  to  do. 
I  Another  atart  and  another  mile  gained,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  for  aome  unaccountable,  incom- 
prehensible reason,  the  antiquarian  quadruped 
ceased  her  ambulatory  motion,  and  despite  our 
persuBsiTe  eloquence  and  somewhat  forcible  gea- 
tuies.  refused  to  comply  with  our  demands  to 
move  forward.  Having  road  aomewhere,  either 
in  Shakapeare  or  the  Farmer'a  Almanac,  that 
I  the  effect  was  preceded  by  a  ciuse,  I  anzioualj 
.began  investigation  a.  That  her  movable  ap- 
pendages were  not  paralyzed  was  very  evident, 
jfiom  the  faci  ihst  she  often  made  a  dash  at  our 
Idasher  with  her  feet  in  a  moat  impressive  man- 
ner. After  a  thorough  eiaminnlion  we  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  It  waa  owing  to 
I  the  fact  that  she  waa  one  of  that  class  of  h- 
I  males  that  take  notions,  atroag  notiona,  and  un- 
accountable notiona.  Well,  here  waa  a  fix,  at 
'bay  with  an  obstinate  old  bay  two  milea  from 
.  the  bay  where  our  boat  was  all  in  readineaa. 
!  Stone  raved  and  quoted  scripture,  saying. 


will  lb 


id  Ihert'i  I 


.  tiul  onl," 


I  Haddock  proposed,  aa  she  wo*  obstinate  and 
I  would  have  her  own  way,  to  let  her  secede  and 
'shift  for  herself,  but  knowing  that  in  such  an 
event  the  would  not  only  amash  her  own  bone* 
ibut  interfere  with  others  in  her  passage,  I  wm 
'determined  to  keep  her  in  the  union  and  bring 
I  her  into  subjection ;  and  when  Ned  asked  if  I 
couldn't  make  her  back-down,  a  bright  idea 
jencered  my  pericranium,  and,  inviting  the  boja 
itojumpin,  bytvigorous  pulling  and  lawiug 
on  the  hit,  I  cauaed  hor  to  back-down  aone 
rode,  after  which  operation  ahe  concluded  that 
to  obey  waa  better  than  kicking,  and  to  hearken 
I  than  the  lash  of  Feter.  Paaaing  over  the  minor 
:e>enta  in  the  hiatory  i>f  our  voyage,  I  arrive  at 
the  period  when  the  declining  ot  the  ttm  ad- 
monishes UB  to  pull  up  and  pull  in.  Let  me 
throw  over  once  more,  said  Cook,  and  aoiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  gave  hia  book  and 
ainker  a  tremendoua  whirl  and  threw  off.  It 
was  an  effectual  throw,  for  aloud  shont pro- 
claimed the  fact  that  he  had  caught  a  Haddodc, 
the  hook  having  caught  Bill,  who  waa  bending 
over  the  aide  of  the  boat,  by  the  alack  of  hl*un> 
mentiooables.  "  Ned,  bow  will  you  cook  tliat 
fish  }  "  aaked  Stone.  "  None  of  your  joking,  if 
a  atone  could  awim  I'd  launch  you,"  aaid  BilL 
Suffice  it  to  aay,  in  conclusion,  that  thia  wi* 
the  only  ilah  caught  daring  the  day,  and  that. 


soe 
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although  we  could  boast  of  ruddy  faces  and 
peeling  noses,  we  were  none  the  less  willing  to 
bring  our  wearied  frames  to  Ivid  once  more. 

TTnus. 


From  <*  Teachers*  Institutet,*'  by  8.  P.  Bates. 
Three  Methods  of  Inatmotion. 

To  establish  a  course  of  instruction  which 
■hall  secure  these  results,  it  is  proper  that  the 
teacher  should  know  what  plan  of  conducting 
a  class  recitation  will  prove  most  effectual.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  class  recitations  are  con- 
ducted during  the  second  period,  of  deyelop- 
ment,  an  analysis  may  be  made  into  three  class- 
es, each  of  which  has  some  adyantages  and  de- 
fects. 

The  leadiiig  feature  in  the  first  method  con- 
sists in  requiring  the  pupil  to  so  prepare  himself 
for  recitation,  that  he  can,  without  any  aid  or 
hint  from  book  or  teacher,  state  the  topics  and 
develop  the  principles  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  lesson,  —  can  give  a  complete  r6tum6  of 
the  author,  —  while  it  is  the  study  of  the  in- 
structor, if  he  asks  any  questions,  to  be  sure 
that  the  pupil  shall  gather  from  it  no  clue 
to  the  answer.  In  pursuing  this  method  the 
teacher  exercises  a  stem  censorship,  and  holds 
his  pupil  to  a  strict  account  for  the  preparation 
and  proper  understanding  of  his  lessons.  By 
this  course  the  scholar  learns  to  depend  upon 
himself, —  a  habit  invaluable  in  the  subsequent 
pursuit  of  learning,  in  the  practice  of  any  of 
the  learned  professons,  and  in  fact  in  any  of 
the  duties  of  life.  But  this  bystem  possesses 
many  radical  defects,  and  its  virtues  are  only  of 
the  negative  character.  It  is  the  old  stereotype 
method  of  hearing  classes  say  their  lessons, 
which  a  wooden  man  might  do  nearly  as  well. 
««  We  can  easily  conceive,"  says  Dr.  Hunting, 
ton,  «  of  all  the  bare  material  of  instruction 
being  conveyed  into  a  school-room  through  a 
mechanism  of  pipes  in  the  wall,  or  maps  let 
down  by  pulleys,  and  its  discipline  administer- 
ed by  a  veiled  executioner,  no  heart- relations 
being  suffered  to  grow  up  between  teacher  and 
taught." 

A  teacher  of  the  second  class  pursues  a  course 
entirely  different  from  this.  His  system  of  in- 
struction consists  in  pouring  out  a  profusion  of 
knowledge  upon  every  subject  broached  in  the 
class-room.  Filled  with  enthu|ia8m  himself, 
he  is  impatient  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  his 
own  conceptions.  Without  waiting  for  the  pu- 
pil to  tell  in  an  indifferent  manner  what  he  can 
dilate  upon  so  well,  and  unable  to  comm^i^d 


the  impartiality  of  a  Judge  and  the  patience  of 
a  listener,  he  tells  everything,  he  explains  every- 
thing, and  rising  with  the  feelings  his  subject 
excites,  he  glows  with  an  eloquence  which 
reaches  the  coldest  heart  and  awakens  the  fee- 
blest mind.  If  a  question  be  proposed,  he  does 
not  ask  it  so  as  to  elicit  the  cold  naked  fact, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  cannot  fiul 
to  answer  it  correctly ;  or  he  includes  the  an- 
swer in  the  glowing  statement  of  the  question, 
and  concludes  with  **  Must  it  not  be  so  ?"  or, 
•<  Can  it  be  otherwise  r  "  •<  Does  not  that  logi- 
cally follow  ?  •' 

The  advantage  in  this  method  consists  in  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  every  member  of  a 
class  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  to  appreciate  its  spirit.  No  scholar  com- 
pletely fails.  Each  takes  in  what  his  capacity 
and  inclination  will  allow,  and  though  in  a  por- 
tion of  almost  every  class  it  will  be  very  mode- 
rate, yet  with  this  grade  of  students  it  will  be 
likely  to  be  something  more  than  would  be 
acquired  by  the  first  method.  For,  when  a  pu- 
pil without  capacity  is  compelled  to  con  for  re- 
citation what  he  cannot  understand,  or  the  pu- 
pil with  capacity  is  compelled  to  do  the  same 
thing  without  ftilly  comprehending  or  feeling 
the  force  of  what  he  has  prepared  to  redte,  the 
advantage  is  very  slight. 

There  are  some  evils  connec^d  with  this  se- 
cond method  of  instruction.  The  pupil  is  not 
trained  to  habits  of  accuracy  and  self-reliance. 
He  fails  to  acquire  a  control  over  his  faculdes, 
and  the  power  of  thinking  how  and  when  he 
pleases ;  but  he  must  wait  for  a  favorable  mo- 
ment —  for  the  lucid  interval  —  and  his  efforts 
are  desultory  and  governed  by  fits  of  enthusi- 
asm. The  effect  upon  his  habits  of  study  is 
even  worse.  It  has  a  tendency  to  render  the 
best  efforts  of  the  best  scholars  irregular  in  the 
preparation  of  their  lessons,  to  make  the  irregu- 
lar still  more  erratic  and  careless,  and  to  lessen 
the  incentives  of  the  dull  and  heedless  to  im- 
prove even  the  feeble  talents  they  have. 

The  third  method  of  instruction  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  former  two.  The  representative 
teacher  of  this  class  first  rigidly  exacts  of  the 
pupil  a  systematic  and  lucid  statement  of  the 
lesson  assigned,  and  critically  examines  him  up- 
on the  opinions  which  he  has  acquired  from  it, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  based. 
He  then  opens  to  him  the  stores  of  his  own 
mind,  and  dilates  with  all  the  fervor  of  his 
nature  upon  the  relations,  the  beauties,  and  the 
glories  of  the  subject*    This  pi^thod  combines 
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the  excellencies  of  both  the  furmer,  without 
cmbracinj^  many  of  their  defects.  The  pupil  i:* 
in  the  first  place  encouraged  to  make  all  the 
discoveries  he  can  upon  the  subject,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  unaided  powers  of  under* 
standing,  and  to  set  them  forth  to  the  teacher  as 
best  he  can.  He  thus  gets  credit  for  all  that  he 
is  able  to  do,  and  is  encouraged  by  every  day's 
success  to  do  the  best  possible.  There  is  at 
least  the  stimulus  of  fair  opportunity,  i»ith  an 
attentive  instructor  able  to  weigh  and  duly  ap- 
preciate every  consideration  presented.  But 
the  system  would  be  imperfect  were  this  all. 
The  teacher  now  takes  up  the  subject,  and  is 
able  from  his  familiarity  with  it  to  elucidate 
and  explain  the  matter  from  a  different  and  a 
higher  stand- point.  His  information  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  science  pre- 
sented in  the  text-book  ;  but  he  has  read  ex- 
tended treatises  upon  it,  and  can  pour  forth 
from  the  treasuries  of  his  knowledge  what  will 
imbue  the  subject  is  ith  new  life.  He  can  view 
the  matter  as  a  whoie,  and  at  each  step  has  the 
advantage  of  the  accumulated  light  of  that  which 
is  to  come,  as  well  as  that  which  has  been  pass- 
ed over  by  the  class.  He  is  able  to  perceive, 
too,  the  poetic  relations  of  the  science,  and  the 
relation  which  this  particular  branch  sustains 
in  a  system  of  complete  development. 

As  this  system  of  conducting  a  class  recita- 
tion is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  philoso- 
phic, it  is  recommended  above  all  others,  and 
he  who  adopts  and  pursues  it  with  enthusiasm, 
who  teels  the  moral  dignity  of  his  calling  and 
the  value  of  his  work,  cannot  fail  to  win  victo- 
ries- in  a  field  where  the  opportunities  are  con- 
stantly recurring,  and  where  skill  and  bravery 
are  sure  of  success. 


Defensible  Definitiona. 


Jury — Twelve  prisoners  in  a  box  to  try  one 
or  IE  ore  at  the  bar.  * 

State  »  Evidence — A  wretch  who  is  pardoned 
for  being  baser  than  his  comrades. 

Public  Abuse  —  The  mud  with  which  every 
traveller  is  spattered  on  his  road  to  distinction. 

Bargain — A  ludicrous  transaction,  in  which 
each  party  thinks  he  cheated  the  other. 

Doctor — A  man  who  kills  you  to-day  to  save 
you  from  dying  to-morrow. 

Author — A  dealer  in  words,  who  often  gets 
paid  in  his  own  coin. 

Dentiat — A  person  who  finds  work  for  his 
own  teeth  b^  taking  out  those  of  other  people* 
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Lawyer — A  learned  gentleman  who  rescues 
your  eatate  from  your  enemy  and  keeps  it  him- 
self. 

Sensibility — A  quality  by  which  its  possessor, 
in  attempting  to  promote  the  happiness  of  other 
people,  loses  his  own. 

Distant  Rtlations — People  who  imagine  they 
have  a  claim  to  rob  you  if  you  are  rich  and  to 
insult  you  if  you  are  poor. 

Housewifery  —  An  ancient  art,  sa'd  to  have 
been  fashionable  among  young  girls  and  wives ) 
now  entirely  out  of  use,  or  practiced  only  by 
the  lower  orders. 

Political  Honesty  —  Previous  lexicogrsphen 
have  not  noticed  this  word,  treating  it,  I  pre- 
sume as  fabulous ;  for  definition,  vide  self-in- 
terest. 


For  the  Sehoolmatter. 
Itieutenant  Henry  R.  Fieroa, 

Of  the  many  illustrious  dead  whose  namet 
will  be  conspicuous  in  the  future  annals  of 
Rhode  Island,  there  are  few  who  were  bound 
by  stronger  ties  to  their  own  circle  of  friends  or 
to  the  community  in  which  they  lived  than  the 
subject  of  the  pres«fnt  sketch.  Lieut.  Pierce 
was  born  in  1828  in  the  town  of  Coventry,  Vt. 
Of  the  incidents  and  experiences  of  his  boyhood 
we  have  but  little  information  except  that  the 
moderate  means  of  his  parents  had  taught  bim» 
from  a  child,  the  importance  of  industrious  and 
frugal  habits.  We  know,  however,  irom  hit 
own  account  that  he  early  began  to  long  for 
higher  means  of  culture  and  a  wider  field  of 
usefulness  than  were  afforded  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  father's  farm.  Like  many  an  other 
New  England  boy,  his  soul  was  athirst  for 
knowledge  and  his  heart  confident  in  the  belief 
that  no  obstacles  would  prove  insurmountable 
to  a  mind  bent  on  its  attainment.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  funds  requisite  to  pursue  a  liberal  courie 
of  education,  he  left  home  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen and  entered  the  employment  of  Mr.  Child, 
the  husband  of  Lydia  Maria  Child,  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.  In  the  autuiEn  of  1846  he  went 
to  Easthampton  and  commenced  his  studies 
preparatory  for  college.  His  strict  economy 
and  diligent  application  to  study  came  to  the 
notice  of  Seth  Warner,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of  that 
place,  and  afterwards  one  of  Mr.  Pierce's  warm- 
est friends.  This  gentleman  at  once  invited  him 
to  become  a  member  of  his  family.  •*  I  little 
knew  at  the  time  his  worth,"  says  Mr.  Warner, 
•*  and  was  far  from  thinking  that  I  was  laying 
the  foundfition  of  n  sincere  and  deep  friendship. 
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It  took  but  •  ihoit  time,  however,  to  Bod  out 
and  prize  a  nature  so  fiuik,  open  and  eincere  as 
bia.  He  won  his  vnj  rapidly  to  mj  hpart,  and 
the  person  who  entered  my  family  a  diffident 
atnmger  and  whom  I  received  through  motives 
oC  lympathy,  I  might  almost  say  of  pity,  was 
■oon  established  there  as  a  true  tiiend." 

After  completing  hii  atudiea  at  Easthampton 
he  entered  Amherst  College,  where  he  was  dia- 
tinguiahed  by  the  same  traits  that  were  after- 
warda  prominent  in  his  character.  Hi«  frank 
and  manly  bearing  and  asoelUnt  qualities  pf, 
mind  and  heart  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  hl- 
classmatea,  two  of  whom  were  present  to  pnv 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  at  his  mournful  obst- 
qnies.  Whilo  residing  at  Easthampton  hii 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  subject  of  person- 
al piety  and  the  determination  waa  Uken  to  lead 
thenceforth  a  Chriatian  life.  He  united  wichi 
the  Congregational  Church  in  that  place  and  xc- , 
tinned  that  connection  during  the  rest  of  hi.: 
life.  At  the  time  of  his  graduation  he  had 
paiUy  resolved  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  not 
feeling  tare  thst  that  was  his  calling,  he  took 
oharge.  for  a  year  or  two,  of  the  Hii[h  School  in 
HaxonTille,  Mass.  Be  thtn  left  this  situation 
and  began  to  study  law  with  Hon.  ChartM  h. 
Train,  of  Pramingham.  Bat  alter  a  few  months 
he  went  to  Hopkinton  and  resumed  teaching 
again  as  principal  of  the  High  School  there.  In 
1815  he  removed  to  TJibridge  where  he  tauglit 
two  yeara  and  waa  then  appointed  principal  of' 
the  High  School  in  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  I 
where  he  remained  till  he  entered  the  anny. 

While  residing  at  Uibiidgs  he  was  united  in  I 
marriage  tJi  Miss  Tillinghast,  of  Hopkinton,  one ! 
of  his  former  pupils.  During  hia  first  year  in  ' 
Woonaocltet  he  buried  his  oldest  child,  a  beau  : 
tiful  infant  daughter,  and  Ictt  at  the  time  of  his . 
death  only  one  child,  a  much  loved  son. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  present  civil 
contest  his  aympathies  were  all  enlisted  in  be- 
half of  the  government.  During  the  last  sum* 
mw  vacation,  when  the  tidings  of  our  repube 
at  Manassas  flashed  over  the  land,  be  volunts- 
rtly  hastened  to  Washington  to  see  if  anythitiif 
could  be  done  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  his  i 
adopted  town.  Throughtbesticceedingautuniir 
he  entered  heartily  into  thn  work  of  military  I 
drill  and  discipline,  and  finally  determined  tn 
leave  the  quiet  pursuits  in  which  be  had  been 
to  long  engaged  and  take  an  active  part  in  tlie 
defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
With  the  close  of  the  autumn  term  ended  his 
labors  in  the  scbool-Tpom,  and  a  f«w  iroeks 


later  saw  him  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Roan- 
aite,  though  hia  battalion  took  no  active  psrt  in 
the  battle,  and  was  afterwards  stationed  for  s 
few  weeks  upon  the  island.  Here  his  compiny 
had  expected  to  remain,  but  were  instead  lud- 
denly  summoned  to  Neobem.  While  upon  the 
island  he  wrote  home  many  letters,  not  only  tt 
hia  family  but  also  to  his  pupils  and  olhn 
friends.  In  all  these,  though  his  heart  turned 
with  (ameit  longings  10  the  home  and  kindred 
he  had  Iclt  behind,  he  utters  no  word  of  regret 
.i;  li.iving  thus  gone  forth  to  battle  for  bia  conn- 
Itj'c  libeniHB  and  rights. 

Tlie  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Newbem  are 
rflniiliar  to  all.  Ko  porlioo  of  our  troops  did 
nobler  service  that  day  than  the  Kbode  Island 
regimi'nts.  There,  just  at  the  doae  of  the  con- 
tc-st,  while  rallying  his  men  for  an  attack  upon 
thi?  tnsmy'a  ride. pits,  fell  Lieutenant  Pierce, 
andalinost  without  a  itcuggle  or  a  groan  his 
'pirit  jiasaed  away  from  earth. 

It  did  not  require  a  long  intercourse  to  con- 
vince one  thai  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  man  of  marked 
and  decided  character.    To  a  stranger,  even  hii 

'fionctal  bearing  bespoke  the  posaeaaion  of  an 
earnest  and    whale-aouled    nature.       And    this 

jiuipn^aiion,  so  usual  at  first,  waa  only  eonflrm- 

]ed  by  further  and  more  intimate  acquaintance. 
Bcnialh  a  manner  that  seemed  somewhat 
brusque  and  abrupt  lay  a  mind  keen,  active 
and  well-informed,  and  a  heart  in  sympathy 
H'itli  nil  that  is  true  and  noble.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  one  who  had  contended  with 
tio  ninny  difficulties  in  obtaining  an  education 
would  highly  prize  its  advantagea  and  have  ac- 
quired, during  [he  many  yeara  in  which  he  had 
bi-eii  a  student,  a  valuable  store  of  knowledge. 
And  tlus  fund  of  informarion  waa  by  no  means 
alljH'i'd  to  lie  unimproved.  It  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  selfiab  acquisition  that  tie  had  delv- 
ed in  tile  mine  of  knowledge,  but  that  he  might 
bu  better  fitted  to  live  a  useful  and  worthy  life. 
The  wcapona  of  hia  mental  armory  were  kept 
bright  by  constant  use,  and  the  treasures  he  had 
Bciumulated  were  at  the  service  of  all  whom  they 

I  could  benefit.  It  waa  hia  especial  delight  to 
fxtrtise  his  own  powers  and'teit  those  of  his 
friiiids  by  engaging  them  in  argument  and  de- 
bait.  This  natntal  taste  and  talent,  strength- 
tiit'd  by  long  and  careful  practice,  bad  made 
bim  a  spesker  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
and  inlereat.  He  waa  atronglyindbied  at  time* 
to  the  legal  profettion  and  certainly  poaaessed 
not  a  few  of  the  qualities  that  would  have  made 
him  eminent  as  «  Uw^, 
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The  most  striking  traits  of  Lieut.  Pierce's 
character  were  those  of  an  ardent  temperament 
and  an  earnest,  sincere  and  high-minded  nature. 
Closely  allied  also  to  his  own  generous  qualities 
was  a  hearty  detestation  of  anything  low  or 
mean  in  others.  With  a  frank  and  open  foe  he 
could  wage  an  honorahle  warfare,  hut  with 
meanness  or  deceit,  whether  in  the  school- room, 
in  social  or  political  life,  hn  would  make  no 
compromise.  Nor  had  he  any  sympathy  with 
those  of  illiheral  or  narrow-minded  views.  Es- 
pecially was  this  so  in  religious  matters.  Ac- 
customed, himself,  to  independence  of  thought 
and  action,  he  freely  accorded  the  same  privilege 
to  others.  Though  a  man  of  decided  and  out- 
spoken preferences,  he  could  look  over  the  har- 
riers of  creeds  and  sects,  and  love  and  reverence 
all  who  sought  to  hold  the  truth  in  sincerity 
and  uprightness. 

His  impulsive  disposition  led  him  at  times  to 
speak  and  act  with  greater  haste  than  would 
have  heen  prudent,  hut  no  one  who  was  present 
at  his  last  public  interview  with  his  school  and 
heard  his  confession  of  this  fault,  could  doubt 
that  he  himself  most  deeply  felt  and  regretted 
it.  His  friends  i  evert  with  pleasure  to  many 
occasions  when,  called  forth  by  some  passing 
event,  with  subdued  voice  and  manner  he  would 
apeak  with  a  tenderness  and  pithos  that  touch- 
ed the  hearts  of  all  listeners  and  revealed  a  rich- 
ness and  depth  of  feeling  that  surprised  even 
those  who  knew  him  best. 

No  trait  in  his  character  was  more  prominent 
than  his  loyalty  to  duty.  Though  liable,  like 
others,  to  arrive  at  wrong  conclusions  or  be 
misled  by  prejudice,  he  would  not  swerve  from 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  right  and  honorable 
course.  Animated  by  this  principle  and  by  an 
ardent  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  not  by  any  vain 
desire  of  military  glory,  he  went  forth  in  the 
hour  of  his  country's  peril  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend her  rights  and  liberties.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  one  of  his  pupils,  only  three  or  four  days 
before  his  death,  he  acknowledges  that  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  war  have  few  attractions  for 
him  when  compared  with  the  peaceful  avoca- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  but  at  the 
same  time  expresses  his  readiness  to  do  and  suf- 
fer all  things  in  defence  of  our  glorious  flag.  **I 
could  not  bear,"  he  said  to  another  friend,  **  that 
my  child  should  grow  up  and  in  after  years  ask 
me  why  I  did  not  do  something  towards  putting 
"down  this  wicked  rebellion."  In  the  light  of 
this  ruling  motive  of  his  life  his  last  iijonction 
to  his  soldiers,  «  Let  not  a  man  flinch,'*  acquires 
a  new  significance. 


In  thus  attempting  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
Lieutenant  Pierce's  life  and  character,  the  writer 
is  but  too  well  aware  of  the  faults  and  incom- 
pleteness of  his  effort.  There  is  something  in- 
tani^ible  about  character,  especially  when  of  the 
original  and  native  stamp  that  distinguished  the 
subject  of  this  essay,  which  renders  it  no  easy 
task  to  transfer  to  paper  those  traits  and  linea- 
ments that  make  men  so  unlike  each  other. 
But  yet  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  his 
real  and  permanent  biography  is  engraved  in 
the  hearts  and  memories  of  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him.  Far  from  the  scenes  of  strife  and 
war  his  body  rests  in  peace  within  the  quiet 
grave  made  by  his  own  hands.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  his  useful  life  and  noble  example  shall 
extend  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  computation. 
Long  will  his  pupils  remember  his  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, his  friendly  counsels  and  instructions, 
and  the  many  scenes  in  which  he  was  so  pro- 
minent. Long  will  his  fellow  teachers  recall 
his  genial  presence  and  active  cooperation  in 
every  good  and  noble  enterprise,  i|nd  long  will 
all  who  knew  him  well  cherish  the  memory  of  a 
true  friend,  a  genuine  patriot  and  an  upright. 
Christian  man.  May  God  support  and  com- 
fort that  afflicted  one,  the  light  of  whose  earth- 
ly dwelling  has  been  so  suddenly  darkened,  and 
grant  that  the  orphan  son  may  live  to  be  a  source 
of  joy  and  consolation  to  his  bereaved  mother 
and  of  blessing  to  his  fellow-men.  b. 


Qood  Teaching. 

Appended  to  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  by  Dr.  Whewell,  on  «•  The  Influ- 
ence of  the  History  of  Science  upon  Intellact- 
ual  Education,"  is  a  specimen  of  teaching  ex- 
tracted from  Plato.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
specimen  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  it  referred 
to,  and  those  to  whom  the  reference  may  be 
new,  will  not  regret  having  been  led  to  exam- 
ine the  lecture  and  note  for  themselves.  As  we 
have  a  very  different  object  to  serve  to  what 
Plato  had,  we  need  not  quote  verbatim.  Our 
business  will  be,  not  to  show  that  those  who 
do  not  know,  hare  still  in  their  minda  a  latent 
knowledge,  but  to  note  how  a  boy  may  be 
taught,  as  it  were,  to  discover  for  himself,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher,  the 
length  of  the  side  of  a  square  whose  area  shall 
be  double  that  of  a  given  square. 

Socrates  asks  c  Do  you  know  that  this  is  a 
square  ? 

Boy.    Yea. 

S.    Why? 
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B.  Because  the  four  sides  are  equal,  and  the 
lines  which  are  drawn  across  the  middle  from 
eomer  to  comer,  are  equal. 

S.  May  there  be  a  8quare  twice  as  great  as 
thU? 

B.    Yes. 

[Thus  far  we  have  elicited  knowledge  already 
possessed,  and  refreshed  the  boy's  memory.] 

8.  How  long  must  one  t>ide  of  the  new 
square  be.  that  its  area  may  be  twice  as  great  a» 
that  of  the  old  square  } 

B.  Twice  as  long  as  the  side  of  the  first 
square. 

[Here  we  have  brought  out  for  us  the  error, 
a  very  common  one,  as  you  all  know  ;  now  for 
teaching  skill  in  making  the  boy  detect  his  er- 
ror.] 

8.  So  you  say  the  square  on  a  double  line 
will  be  the  double  of  the  first  square  ?  Now, 
let  us  fit  to  one  end  of  the  first  square  a  second 
square  which  is  equal  to  ir.  And  let  U6  fit  two 
other  squares  of  the  same  size  to  the  pices  of 
those  two  squares.    Then  what  figure  have  we  ? 

B.    A  square. 

8.    And  how  many  times  as  great  as  the  firrt 
square  is  it  ? 
B.    Four  times  as  great. 
S.    Not  twice  as  great,  as  you  said  ? 
B.    No ;  it  is  iour  times  as  great. 

[Thus  is  the  error  exposed,  the  boy  being 
thoroughly  convinced.  Now  for  the  teacher's 
guidance  in  the  discovery  of  the  new  truth.] 

8.  If  in  this  new  square,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  old  squares,  we  draw  four  diagonal*,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  four  outside  comers,  each  of 
these  diagonals  will  cut  each  of  these  squares, 
how  ? 

B.    Into  halves. 

8.  And  you  already  know  that  these  four 
diagonals  will  be  equal,  and  will  form  another 
square  ? 

B.    Tes;  I  know. 

8.  And  of  what  parts  of  the  four  squares  is 
this  inside  square  made  up  ? 

B.    Of  the  four  inside  halves. 

8.    And  four  halves  are  equal  to  what  ? 

B.    To  two  wholes. 

8.  Then  we  have  got  a  square  that  is  equal 
to  how  many  of  the  original  squares  } 

B.    To  two  of  them. 

8.    And  it  is  a  square  upon  what  line  ? 

B.  Upon  the  line  that  divides  the  original 
square  into  two  halves. 

8.    That  is,  upon  its  diagonal } 

B.    Yes. 


Surely  no  one  can  have  failed  to  see  that  in 
eliciting  the  error,  in  correcting  it,  in  discover- 
ing the  truth,  the  boy's  mind  was  being  pat 
through  a  course  of  discipline  most  salutary ; 
and  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
boy  thus  taught  would  be  ready  of  himself  to 
go  over  the  steps  of  the  proof  again  by  himself, 
and  TO  turn,  at  his  leisure,  to  any  othtr  form  of 
proof  of  the  propositions  that  might  fall  within 
his  reach.  At  the  same  time,  the  practiced 
teacher  will  have  buggested  to  his  mind  many 
other  useful  hints  which  this  lesson  could  be 
made  to  furnish  ;  —  that  this  is  a  speciil  case  of 
the  celebrated  forty- seventh  proposition,  the 
right*  angled  triangle  here  being  isosceles — that 
the  square  of  a  half  is  a  fourth — tho  square  on 
the  double  of  a  number  is  .'our  times  the  square 
on  that  line  or  of  that  number — that  a  (2a)  2  ii 
not  4a  nor  2a  2,  but  4a2,  &c.,  &c., — and  he  will 
perceive  also  how  connecting  together  these 
similar  instances  will  give  the  boy  a  power  of 
remembering  them,  too,  such  as  mere  rote- work 
can  never  confer. — Ezchange, 


From  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
Oral  Lessons  in  Qeograpby. 

The  first  aim  of  elenrentary  instruction  in 
geography  should  be  to  develop  tho<ie  primary 
ideas  which  are  essential  to  an  intelligent  study 
of  maps  and  text-books.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  the  subject,  the  primary  teacher  should 
start  back  of  it,  and  thoroughly  master  all  its 
approaches.  In  this  work,  the  fact  that  a  little 
child  gains  a  clear  and  definite  conception  of  first 
truths  mainly  from  observation,  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  as  a  guiding  principle. 
Oral  lessons  in  geogrsphy  shr>uld  open  the  eye 
of  the  child  to  discover  truth  rather  than  the 
ear  of  memory  to  receive  it.  They  involve  the 
principles  of  what  is  known  as  ••  object- taich- 
ing,'*  and,  hence,  require  rare  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  present  a  general  outline 
of  such  lessons  for  the  assistance  of  the  teach- 
ers in  our  primary  and  district  schools. 

THE   IDEA   OP   POSITION,    OR  PLACE. 

••  Where  am  I  ? "  is  the  first  of  geographic 
truths,  and  hence  should  be  the  starting  point 
of  oral  instruction.  The  young  scholar  must 
commence  with  himself  and  go  outward  to  his 
surroundings.  As  soon  as  the  terms  right  and 
left,  front  and  back,  are  made  familiar,  the  idea 
of  position  may  bo  developed  by  asking  the 
claof  to  name  objtetc  in  the  school-room  in  firont 
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of  them,  at  their  right-hand  and  at  their  left; 
by  naming  objects  outside  of  the  school-room, 
but  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  these  several 
positions ;  by  arranging  different  objects  in  the 
school-room  around  a  central  one  and  describ- 
ing their  position  with  reference  to  it  and  to 
each  other  ;  by  removing  all  the  objects  but  one, 
and  asking  the  class  to  place  the  others  in  posi- 
tions named  by  the  teacher,  etc. 

A  skillful  teacher  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  a  series  of  similar  exercises  which 
would  interest  a  class  of  children  for  several 
days.  The  same  exercise  should  be  repeated  on 
successive  days  until  thoroughly  mastered. 

THE   IDEA    OF  DIHECTIOlf. 

The, previous  exercise  will  reveal  to  the 
thoughtful  teacher  the  fact  that  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  idea  of  position  necessitates  an 
acquaintance  with  the  points  of  the  compaat^  or 
with  the  subject  of  direction.  We  must  have 
points  whose  positions  are  unchangable  with  re- 
ference to  each  other,  otherwise  the  description 
of  the  relative  position  of  two  objects  must  in- 
volve the  pobiiion  of  the  observer  or  the  one  giv- 
ing the  information.  To  say  that  John  stands 
at  the  right  of  Charles,  means  nothing  unless 
we  tirst  know  the  direction  of  their  faces. 

The  subject  of  diiection  is  very  important 
and  may  be  easily  taught  by  asking  a  class  to 
point  to  the  place  where  the  sun  ri^es,  where  it 
sets  ;  to  stand  with  their  faces  towards  the  sun 
when  rising,  when  setting,  at  noon  ;  to  turn  so 
as  to  face  the  same  way  their  shadow  falls,  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  at  noon. 
When  in  this  last  position,  tell  them  that  their 
shadow  always  fisUs  towards  the  north  at  noon. 
Tell  them  which  way  is  south,  north,  east  and 
west.  Let  them  face  the  south,  the  north,  the 
east  and  the  west.  Ask  them  to  face  succes- 
aiveljr  the  different  points  of  the  compass,  ex- 
tend both  arms  and  name,  in  each  instance,  the 
point  in  front,  at  their  back,  towards  the  right 
and  towards  the  left.  Ask  which  side  of  the 
room  is  north,  which  east,  which  west,  which 
south ;  on  which  side  of  the  room  is  the  map, 
the  clock,  the  windows,  the  door ;  in  which 
part  is  the  stove,  the  teacher's  desk,  etc. 

When  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass 
are  practically  understood,  teach,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  intermediate  points,  north-east,  south- 
east, north-west  and  south-west.  To  afford 
Tariety,  pass  from  the  school-room  out  to  its 
surroundings,  and  ask  the  direction  to  promi- 
nent objects  in  the  vicinity,  and,  also,  the  di- 
rection from  one  to  the  other.    Now  combine 


the  idea  of  motion  with  that  of  direction,  by 
aaking  one  scholar  to  walk  from  north  to  south, 
another  from  north- east  to  south-west,  a  third 
to  tell  in  what  direction  he  comes  to  school,  a 
fourth  which  way  hi  goes  home,  etc.  In  all  of 
these  answers,  if  the  direction  cannot  be  given 
with  exactness  by  one  of  the  eight  points  now 
learned,  let  the  word  nearly  be  used,  as,  ^nearly 
north-east."  It  will  be  well  also  to  ask  the  di- 
rection from  some  particular  object  to  another, 
neither  of  which  is  at  the  moment  visible  to  the 
scholar. 

Next  pass  to  the  direction  of  lines,  fences, 
streams,  etc.  Let  two  boys  stand  in  opposite 
parts  of  the  room  and  stretch  a  string  between 
them,  each  giving  its  diiection ;  require  them  to 
stand  so  that  the  string  shall  extend  in  given 
directions ;  ask  for  the  direction  of  the  aisles, 
lonK  benches,  cracks  in  the  floor,  fences  in  the 
vicinity,  the  streets,  nearest  stream,  the  ridge, 
etc. 

In  these  ex«^rcises  the  teacher  should  aim  to 
have  the  children  do  something.  Each  exercise 
should  be  repeated,  always  in  a  manner  to  in- 
terest, until  the  object  of  it  is  secured.  The 
teacher  should  constantly  remember  that  what 
is  very  easy  snd  simple  to  her  may  be  quite  diffi- 
cult to  a  little  child, 

THE   IDEA   or   DISTANCE. 

Let  the  scholars  in  the  upper  grades  of  our 
schools  be  required  to  give,  in  writing,  the 
length  or  width  of  a  slate  or  book,  the  length 
or  width  of  the  school-room,  the  height  of  a 
well-known  tree,  the  width  of  the  street,  and 
the  distance  to  live  or  six  familiar  objects  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  ignorance  on  the  sabject 
of  distance,  thus  manifested,  will  be  surprising. 
Further,  let  them  be  required  to  draw  lines  an 
inch  or  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  results  will 
show  that  a  large  proportion  have  no  correct 
idea  of  these  units  of  measure.  And  yet  actual 
experiment  establishes  the  fact  that  all  this  may 
be  imparted  to  children  at  a  very  early  age.  The 
importance  of  such  knowledge  must  be  apparent. 
The  fact  that  Mont  Blanc  is  15,664  feet  high, 
gives  no  true  conception  of  the  actual  height  of 
this  stupendous  mountain  until  the  scholar 
knows  that  this  distance  is  about  three  miles, 
or  three  times  the  distance  he  or  his  classmate 
lives  from  the  school  house. 

The  first  step  in  teaching  this  subject  is  to 
impart  skill  in  judging  of  the  relative  length  of 
objects.  This  may  be  done  by  holding  up  straws 
or  strings  of  unequal  length,  by  drawing  lines 
upon  the  black- board,  or  by  comptdm^  o^tJbAst. 
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objects  of  different  lengths,  and  asking  in  each 
case  which  is  the  longest  and  which  the  short- 
est; by  requiring  lines  to  be  drawn  on  the 
black-board  and  then  divided  into  two  or  more 
equal  parts  ;  by  placing  a  ibarblc  or  a  pebble  at 
a  certain  distance  from  another  object  on  the 
floor  or  on  the  table,  and  requiring  other  objects 
to  be  placed  at  the  same  distance  in  different 
directions. 

The  above  exercises,  which  a  skillful  teachet 
can  multiply  almost  indefinitely,  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  exercises  in  giving  the  length  of  these 
objects  in  inches,  fnet,  yards,  etc.  For  this  pur- 
pose, each  school-room  bhould  be  furnished  with 
an  inch-rulH,  a  foot-rule,  a  yard-stick  and  a 
tape-line.  A  short  exercise  each  da}*  in  guessing 
at  the  length  of  lines  drawn  on  the  black-board, 
the  length  and  width  of  books,  slates,  desks, 
window  frames,  etc.,  and  then  testing  the  cor- 
rectness of  results  by  actual  measurement,  will 
poon  enable  quite  small  children  to  measure 
short  distances  with  the  eye  very  accurately. 
They  should  be  made  familiar  with  an  inch- 
rule  before  using  a  foot-rule. 

In  passing  from  the  measurement  of  objects 
within  the  school- room  to  the  estimate  of  dis- 
tances outside,  great  pains  should  be  taken  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  a  rod  and  a  mile.  This 
should  be  preceded  by  numerous  questions  as 
to  the  relative  distance  of  different  objects  from 
the  school-house  and  from  the  homes  of  the 
•cholars.  Those  objects  whose  distance  can  be 
easily  measured  by  the  scholars  and  be  express- 
ed in  rods,  shpuld  be  first  dwelt  upon.  The 
exercises  should  be  continued  until  the  class 
can  readily  name  one  or  more  objects  in  differ- 
ent directions  at  the  distance  of  one  mile,  two 
miles,  a  lialf  a  mile,  etc. 

We  digress  to  remark  that  the  above  exercises 
may  be  used  with  interest  and  profit  even  in 
our  High  Schools  and  Academies.  Great  pains 
should  also  be  taken  to  translate  the  **  dry 
figures  "  of  Geography  and  other  kindred  stu- 
dies into  vivid  conceptions.  The  reports  of  our 
naval  battles  afford  interesting  lessons  in  dis- 
tance and  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  with 
great  profit.  In  the  recent  repulse  of  our  gun- 
boats on  the  James  River,  for  example,  the  Ga- 
lena opened  fire  on  Fort  Darling  at  the  distance 
of  six  hundred  yards.  How  far  is  this  ?  At 
how  much  greater  distance  did  our  mortar-boats 
engage  Island  No.  10  ? 

The  method  of  imparting  other  primary  ideas 

must  be  deferred  for  a  future  paper.    We  have 

now  only  space  to  add,  that  such  ezerdsea  as 


the  above  have  great  value  in  a  primary  school 
in  sharpening  the  wits  of  children,  opening  their 
eyes,  quickening  and  strengthening  their  judg- 
ment. The  time  taken  from  lessons,  by  thus 
spending  a  few  moments  each  half  day,  will  be 
more  than  made  up  by  increased  life  and  vigor 
both  in  study  and  recitation. 

That  the  teacher  may  be  successful  in  awak- 
ening proper  interest  in  such  lessons,  special 
preparation  for  each  exercise  is  indispensable. 
The  mere  copying  of  the  above  meagre  course 
of  Instruction  will  not  answer.  The  teacher 
must  make  each  lesson  her  own,  modifying  and 
adapting  it  to  the  capacities  of  her  scholars. 


From  the  Independent. 
Our  Schools— Their  Ifeeda. 

It  has  already  very  frequently  been  observed, 
that  if  there  had  been  at  the  South  such  a  com* 
mon  school  system  as  that  of  any  Northern 
State,  the  present  rebellion  would  have  been 
impossible.  Perhaps  no  event  in  history  ever 
exhibited  in  vaster  proportions,  or  in  a  light  so 
terribly  clear,  the  immediate  practical  impor- 
tance of  education.  And  the  consequent  duty 
resting  upon  us  to  establish  thorough  school 
systems  throughout  the  South  instantly  upon 
the  termination  of  the  war,  would  ot  coarse 
next  demand  discussion,  if  that  department  of 
effort  were  not  shut  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

No  careful  student  of  educational  history  or 
literature  has  failed  to  note  in  both  the  singu- 
larly large  proportion  of  mere  theory,  as  com- 
pared with  established  recoided  results  of  ap- 
proved practice.  The  number  of  philosophies, 
sciences,  arts,  experiments,  and  methods  in  ed- 
ucation, rivals  that  of  theology;  and,  doubt- 
less, for  a  similar  reason.  The  subject-matter 
of  both  is  so  profound,  their  psychology  and 
physiology  so  abstruse,  the  knowledge  requir- 
ed to  master  and  discuss  them  exhaustively  so 
very  great  and  so  very  difficult,  that  they  stand, 
of  necessity,  among  the  very  latest  of  things  to 
be  elucidated  by  human  thought,  and  must, 
therefore,  longer  than  almost  any  other  depart- 
ments of  investigation,  remain  confused,  empi- 
rically known,  in  want  of  .the  final  analysis 
and  fixation  of  principles  and  rules. 

At  the  same  time  the  difference  most  be  re- 
membered between  theories  and  correct  general 
views.  For  instance,  to  state  a  series  of  pro- 
positions, and  logically  deduce  the  general  con- 
clusion as  a  basis  and  central  truth  for  H  system 
ot  eduoaXioik,  \3el%x  ^«  iicAsoce  la  the  knowledge 
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which  is  of  the  most  worth "  —  as  Herbert 
Spencer  does — is  pure  theory.  But  to  consider 
the  whole  state  and  aspect  of  our  people  here 
in  the  United  States,' and  our  schools,  with  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  them,  and  then  to  con- 
clude that  one  of  the  things  most  needed  to 
make  their  instruction  more  efficient  is  a  good 
set  of  practical  and  practiced  directions  how  to 
teach  —  that  is,  we  belieye,  a  correct  general 
view.  And  few  people  of  common  sense,  con- 
tent to  really  do  good,  instead  of  talking  about 
the  good  that  might  be  done,  will  fail  to  see  how 
much  more  prospect  there  is  of  accomplishing 
something  under  this  latter  statement  than  un- 
der  the  former. 

What  we  desire  in  this  article  is  to  sketch  the 
present  condition  and  needs  of  the  schools  of 
the  United  States,  more  briefly  than  we  could 
desire,  but  if  possible  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  the  directions  in  which  labor  can  be  at 
present  best  bestowed. 

The  actual  present  condition  and  needs  of  our 
schools  as  a  whole,  may,  we  belieye,  be  very 
intelligently  stated. 

The  things  to  be  considered  may  be  listed — 
without  any  claim  to  exhaustiyeness  or  symme- 
trical classification — as  children,  parents,  teach- 
ers ;  state  systems,  state  school  funds,  other 
support;  houses  and  apparatus;  text-books; 
course  of  study  for  children,  course  of  study 
for  teachers  ;  and  methods  of  discipline  and  of 
instruction. 

We  do  not  here  discuss  the  barbarian  or 
schoolless  portion  of  the  United  States,  but  on- 
ly the  Free  States.  In  them  we  find  that  the 
children,  the  raw  material  or  subject-matter  for 
the  operation  of  the  school?,  are  on  the  whole 
remarkably  good  material ;  quick- wilted,  fond 
of  learning,  teachable  and  orderly,  to  a  degree 
far  aboye  the  human  average. 

The  parents,  the  supporting  constituency  of 
the  schools,  are,  generally  speaking,  willing  to 
have  their  children  well  taught ;  but  they  feel 
too  little  active  sympathy  in  the  work.  Their 
interest  in  schools  is  however  slowly  increasing, 
becoming  wider,  quicker  and  more  intelligent. 

The  teachers,  the  professional  agents  in  edu- 
cation, are  quite  as  well  endowed  by  nature  as 
the  children  under  their  charge.  No  better 
class  of  raw  material  for  instructors  could  be 
desired.  They  are,  as  a  whole,  quick- minded, 
intelligent,  faithful  and  judicious. 

The  systems  by  which  the  States  and  their 
people  supervise  and  administer  the  schools, 
vary  in  many  points  ;  but  they  agree  in  leaving 


most  of  the  responsibility  and  most  of  the  pow« 
er  to  the  towns  and  their  districts,  according  to 
the  fundamental  American  principle  of  the  sub- 
division of  government ;  and  in  administering 
the  very  mild  and  light  authority  of  the  State* 
through  a  board  of  officers,  and  through  one 
executive  agent  under  that  board,  who,  if  he  is 
wise  and  energetic  enough,  seldom  fails  to  com- 
mand their  hearty  support  in  his  plans  and  la- 
bors. In  short,  the  public- school  system  is  the 
best  in  the  world  for  our  self-governing  and  in- 
telligent populations. 

The  permanent  school  funds  are  quite  as  large 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  some  cases  decided- 
ly too  large.  Thus,  it  is  now  beyond  doubt  or 
controversy  that  the  (proporti*  nally)  great  Con- 
necticut School  Fund,  so  long  and  so  proudly 
boasted  and  admired,  has,  in  its  actual  opera- 
tion, been  a  millstone  about  vhe  neck  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  that  State.  The  reason  is 
plain.  The  fund  alone  will  pay  a  low  rate  of 
teachers'  wages.  And  by  a  natural  consequence 
among  a  population  of  economical  hard-work- 
ing farmers,  that  fact  effectually  prevented  the 
towns  and  districts  from  raising  any  additional 
money;  and  thus  incompetent  teachers  were  * 
employed,  and  schools  decayed.  The  State 
fund  should  be  made  a  stimulus,  not  a  narcotic. 
It  should  help  the  towns  and  districts  on  the 
express  and  exclusive  condition  that  they  tax 
themselves  handsomely  first,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  do  so.  This  plan  does  in  fact  now  pre- 
vail in  most  of  the  States,  and  with  eminent 
success. 

The  amount  of  taxes,  besides*  the  incomes  of 
permanent  funds,  is  not  so  liberal  as  it  ought  to 
be,  but  still  is,  under  the  circumstances,  credit- 
ably large,  and  is  increasingly  so.  In  some  in- 
dividual States  and  towns,  the  amounts  thus 
self-imposed  are  wonderfully  great. 

The  school  houses,  grounds,  inside  fittings 
and  fixtures,  have  been  very  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  still  steadi- 
ly improving.  Their  average  condition,  though 
far  from  being  perfect,  is  quite  as  hopeful  and 
encouraging  as  any  other  educational  instru- 
mentality whatever. 

The  text-books  used  in  our  schools  are  vari- 
ous almost  to  infinity ;  and,  with  proper  pro- 
fessional attainments  and  habits  in  the  teachers, 
would  be  found  quite  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  young  people.  School-books — 
though  the  doctrine  be  most  heretical  and  un- 
palatable to  our  enterprising  frienda^^^^-^^^o^^ 
lishtti — axe  emou^^'a  N«r|  ^^tuixSssL^'tiwBX^isA^r 
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ten  concerned  with  schools.  That  is  to  say, 
tufieUnt  school-books  are  among  the  things 
most  easily  obtained. 

The  courses  of  study  for  pupils  and  teachers 
—  including  the  methods  used  by  the  latter; 
their  professional  modes  of  proceeding — alone 
remain  to  be  considered.  And  this  we  believe 
to  be  far  the  most  deiectiye  side  of  our  Ameri- 
can school  system,  and  a  very  defective  one.  A 
complete  discussion  of  this  question  would 
open  a  broad  range  of  subjects ;  the  character 
of  American  mind  ;  the  exigencies  of  American 
life;  the  relation  of  our  home- training  to  our 
school -training;  the  historical  development  of 
our  school  curriculum.  But  at  this  time  we 
ean  barely  indicate  reasons  and  state  conclu- 
sions. 

The  course  of  study  in  our  schools  is  sadly 
wanting  in  deter m in ateness  and  regularity.  It 
would  not  do  to  insist  upon  making  all  the  pu- 
pils of  our  schools  use  just  so  many  days,  at  so 
many  pages  a  day,  in  going  through  their  books ; 
but  some  system  of  study,  having  some  sanc- 
tion of  public  opinion  or  authority,  to  lift  all 
pupils  constantly  toward  a  more  and  more  thor- 
ough and  extensive  average  or  fixed  quantum  of 
attainment,  would  neces!<arily  be  very  useful. 

Oral  instruction  is  a  means  which  should  be 
used  far  more  extensively  than  at  present.  The 
teacher's  eye,  the  teacher's  voice,  hold  and  sway 
the  pupils,  precisely  as  the  orator's  eye  and 
voice  hold  and  sway  his  audience.  When  the 
instructor  meeu  the  scholar's  eye  and  talks  to 
him,  living  power  passes  over  to  the  child.  But 
a  book  is  dead  t  and  deadest  of  all  to  children. 
A  real  teacher  needs  no  book.  A  real  teacher 
cares  very  little  which  geography  or  which 
arithmetic  his  class  uses.  Enpecially  with  the 
younger  classes,  the  common  method  should  be 
exactly  reversed,  and  instead  of  getting  their 
knowledge  out  of  the  book — or  trying  to—and 
being  helped  (perhaps"^  by  the  teacher,  the  child- 
ren should  receive  their  knowledge  from  the 
teacher,  while  the  book  should  be  entirely  sub- 
ordinate. Thus  only  can  the  teacher  fulfill  his 
office ;  and  if  this  be  called  laborious  and  ex- 
hausting, we  answer.  It  is  right,  however  ! 

And  in  order  to  enable  the  teacher  to  do  this, 
we  very  exceedingly  need  a  system  of  method- 
ology ;  a  system  which  shall  furnish  the  teacher 
with  correct  knowledge  how  to  teach ;  what, 
for  instance,  shall  be  his  very  first  question  to 
beginners  in  arithmetic ;  what  their  answer 
might  probably  be ;  what  second  question  might 
£9lIow;  Mad  Boon.    Not  u  an  invariable  set  of 


catechisms,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  right  sort 
of  conversation.  And  this  instruction  for  the 
teacher  should  in  the  same  spirit,  but  with  the 
proper  variations,  cover  the  ground  of  the  whole 
course  he  is  to  teach,  and  more  too — just  as 
company  officers  are  commanded  to  be  taught 
not  only  company  drill  but  battalion  drill  also. 
Our  schools  for  instructing  teachers  are  advanc- 
ing in  this  department ;  but  it  is  still  their  great- 
est want,  and  they  are  extremely  deficient  it  it. 
As  a  rule,  the  instruction  given  to  teachers  in 
this  country  is  almost  entirely  in  knowledge, 
not  in  the  mode  of  communicating  it.  A  start- 
ling error ;  for  it  is  i^carcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  it  is  le^is  important  how  much  the 
teacher  knows,  than  how  well  he  knows  how 
to  teach  it. 

As  one  important  aid  in  their  duties,  there 
should  be  prepared  a  manual  or  manuals /or 
teacher 9,  A  set  of  proper  hooka  of  method  for 
teachers,  even  a  very  moderately  good  one, 
would  do  more  to  improve  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  our  schools,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  healthy  intellectual  life,  than  a  whole  de- 
luge of  absolutely  perfect  school-books.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  editions  would  be  smaller, 
and  the  inducements  to  publishers  to  undertake 
them  or  to  introduce  them  would  be  less  than 
for  school-books.  Indeed,  the  use  of  such 
manuals  would  tend  directly  to  injure  the  mar- 
ket for  school-books,  by  rendering  the  teacher 
more  independent  of  books,  their  defecta  and 
differences.  But  that  is  not  a  question  which 
concerns  the  friends  of  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  brief  summary, 
we  conclude  that  the  intellectual  subject-matter, 
constituency,  and  agencies  of  our  schools  are 
good  ;  the  pecuniary  means  sufficient ;  the  sys- 
tems of  management  excellent,  and  the  accom- 
modations respectable ;  and  that  the  defects  of 
the  system  may  all  be  classed  under  one  term : 
Insufficient  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  right 
science  and  art  of  instruction. 


Thbub  are  as  good  horses  drawing  in  carts  as 
in  coaches ;  and  as  good  men  are  engaged  in 
humble  employments  as  in  the  highest. 

Experience,  like  the  stern- lights  of  a  ship, 
show  the  track  we  have  passed. 

Poor  authors  set  luxurious  tables  for  others, 
while  starving  at  their  own. 

Doctor  Diet,  Doctor  Activity  and  Dr.  Mer- 
ryman  cure  more  diseases  than  all  rest  of  the 
Faculty. 
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March  ID.  One  of  thoae  mdi*pen»blr 
tutions.  »  school  director,  ruiled  u>  la-dajr. 
He  had  a  kind  word  snd  pleaBant  imile  fur  all 
and  his  piesence  did  much  good.  Just  being 
initialed  in  the  mysteries  of  office,  this  i 
first  Tttit.  A  gcmtiemui  at  education  t 
he  viewed  out  common  schools  intelli 
His  words  were  fuU  of  hope.  Nevei  i 
office  of  school  director  appear  to  us  of  such 
importance,  as  when  we  listened  to  his  euggc^- 
tions.  and  the  tound  educational  views  ho  wbi 
pleased  to  give  us.  '■  He  spoke  as  one  havinj 
authority"  —  and  left  the  impression  on  oui 
minds  that  he  nwanf  all  he  said.  Git*  m  cdu- 
caltd,  BntTgetic  ic/tool  direclor$,  and  u«  viill  yiei 
yon  good  ickooU. 

March  lllh  and  I2lh,  Nothing  unusual  hnp- 
pened  during  these  two  daja.  The  bliLxicring 
March  winds  sighing  around  Wild  Wood,  wert 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  quiet  seenes  within 
the  school -room. 

March  1 3lh.  "  The  bouse  is  haimted,  teacher 
— '■  the  •Spookt'  have  been  about " — "  what  ca 
the  matter  be}"  Such  wai  the  language  ol 
some  little  fellows  who  aeeompanied  me  to  iho 
school  house  this  morning.  And  sore  enough, 
tbete  were  ilrangi  things  to  be  seen  in  the 
school  room  ! !  I  A  pyramid  of  "  stove  wood  " 
resched  from  floor  to  ceiling  !  '.  The  profili 
my  pupils  were  comically  drawn  on  their  slatea 
and  hung  around  the  walls.  The  outii 
my  own  unpietending  self  were  MtiBticatly 
drawn  on  the  black-board,  and  on  toy  desk 
was  found  an  advertisement  for  an  ■*  Amuiu) 
rtpa  Sauioii."  The  pupils'  books  were  fount 
"  on  the  loft,"  they  having  got  there  throni;h  i 
trap-door  in  the  ceiling.  On  openbig  my  deak, 
an  old  fashioned  '•  goose "  flipped  out,  Bn< 
hurried  to  the  door  1 1  What  could  all  thi 
mean  ?  Things  were  ■■  put  to  rights  "  ani 
school  called.  The  pupils  knew  nothing  c 
these  strange  proceedings.  Our  plan  was  t' 
"  wait  and  tee.'  We  employed  a  few  moments 
however,  in  (elling  our  pupils  that  •■  ipookEi ' 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Parents  who  talk  ti 
children  about  "haunted  bouaes"  and  "ghosts,' 
filling  (he  mind  with  appiebenuons,  are  guilty 
of  a  great  wrong. 

March  lilh.  My  pupils  are  worthy  of  n 
praise  to-day  :  they  have  recited  nobly, 
have  given  me  such  strong  evidence  of  their 
affection,  that  they  will  be  endeared  to  me 
while  lif«  lists.    The  mote  ■  teaoher  loves  hla 


pupilt,  the  more  will  they  love  htm.  Eindoet* 
bcejL'tl  kindness,  t  am  /ally  emvinead  that  Ih* 
rod  —  that  "  rotic  of  barhariMra"  —  can  tafiljf  bt 
diipenud  toilh  in  iht  govemmtn  I  of  cAiUrsn. 

IfdrcA  I6fA.  Dull,  dsmp,  and  —  Uonday. 
Two  of  our  little  ichool-fetlows  left  ns  to-day, 
—  their  parents  about  to  remove  to  the  great 
West.  We  will  miss  them  in  the  class  on  tb* 
morrow.  There  is  a  fountain  of  tympatby  in 
the  youthful  heartMl  Their  "good-bye"  to 
tlic  school  was  touching  :  there  was  Eloqnenae 
in  it.  Human  sympathy  is  an  ennobling  trait, 
and  the  teacher  that  nurtures  and  develops  it  In 
the  hearts  of  children  does  a  good  work. 

ilarch  1T(A.  A  solution  to  the  all-abaorbing 
question  —  who  desecrated  our  school- room  ^ 
wa9  fi>und  to-day.  The  "big  boys"  of  a  neigh* 
buiing  school — and  Madame  Itumor  said  "tbdr 
[eaehsr  had  a  hand  in  it" — becoming  envious 
of  the  fair  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of 
OUT  own  pleasant  school,  sought  to  degrade  ua 
by  their  vandal  acts.  They  bad  heard  that  our 
school  had  been  "taken"  by  the  ortu* ;  while 
their  own  interesting  physiognomies  were  not 
tiannlerted  to  the  "polished  plate,"  —  hence 
I  he  advertisement  for  an  ■' Ambrotype  Saloon" 
was  left  on  our  desk.  What  did  we  do  about 
it  \  Wa  simply  did  nothing, — save  endeavoring 
to  impresi  upon  oat  pupils'  minds  the  virtue  at 


Mnreh  I8fA.  A  look  of  sober  s 
rests  upon  many  a  pupil's  face  this  morning. 
I'hc  closing  of  the  school  is  drawing  near-  The 
bare  mention  of  thla  fact  sftdd^ns  a'.l  Wild 
Wood. 

Mntch  \%th.     We  prepared  to-day  "  tokens 
of  icmembranee,"  to  be  distributed  among  our 
pupils  at  the  close  of  the  school.      We  well  re- 
member when  we  were  a  school-boy,  how  onr 
I  set  throbbing  when  "  our  teacher  " 
handed  ns  a  "  merit  mark  "  and  bade  n*  "  good 
hyc."     We  received  it  through  our  tears — how 
(fully  we  preserved  it  t ! !     Tears  have  pass- 
in  ce  then —  years  of  sunshine  and  shadow, 
of  joy  and  lorrow,  yet  that  teacher  is  vividly 
mprinted  in  the  ''  hook  of  memory  ;  "  and  even 
1UW,  when  we  look  upon  that  faded  memento, 
.he  tear,  unbidden,  falls  from  the  eye.    It  is  a 
cand  by  which  the  *■  old  school  bouse  "  is  re- 
produced :  it  nneovert  the  turfy  resting  plaoea 
of  school-mates  who  have  long  since  rested  in 
MolhcT  Earth.    "  Lord,  kttfoter  numory  ^mn." 
ifar«&  SOU-      Thit  U  mg  la*l  teorhing  day  m 
uAool,    My  pnpits  will  Re\tA\^«»t  Nm^-tb^^is 
lesson  to  m  \0-4«.-j.     'B.ii'w  «»iSfli.1  -eoft  *»^* 
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have  passed  by.      It  seeina  but  yealorday,  al- 
most, since  we  Brst  met  in  Wild  Wood. 


March  22d.  Met  thi 
hour,  and  commenced  decor«ting  out  BChaol- 
room  for  "  E^ominition  Day."  Busy  hands 
and  kind  he»rta  were  there,  snd  Ihe  work  went 
hraTely  on.  Groat  green  "«^cath^  hung  in  fes- 
toons around  the  walla,  and  artificial  flowers 
fonoed  a  substitule  for  what  the  early  sprinR 
denied  us.  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  foiev- 
er,"  Youth  loves  the  beautiful:  it  is  found 
CTerywhere  on  God's  green  earth.  The  school, 
boy's  eye  sparkles  with  intense  pleasure  as  it 
gazes  on  the  glories  of  a  bright  spring  momxng. 
Take  wreaths,  ftowers,  sunshine,  love,  into  the 
■chool-room  and  we'll  feel  all  the  better  for  it. 
March  24ih,  Rain  1  rain  ! !  rain !  ! !  and  this 
•'  eiaminalion  day."     Well,  it  laincd  in  Noah's 

time but,  then,  he  wasn't  a  schoolteacher. 

The  clouds  are  breaking  away,  the  birds  aing 
again,  and  natuie  looks  all  the  loTtlier  for  the 
douche.     We  will  have  a  pleasant  time  yet.  • 

This  has  been  the   crowning  day  for  Wild 
Wood.     Fathers  and  roolbers  were  present 
witness  the  proficiency  of  their  children.     A 
seemed  pleased— all  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves. 
We  had  no  failures  to-day.    There  ' 
«ity  for  a  failure  in  school.    Many  apphiuded, 
none  censured.    Wo  closed  at  ■  late  hour  in  lh« 
evening,  but  not  until  our  essays  were  read,  oui 
songs  sung,  and  our  valodicloty  spoken. 

March  26(A.  One  Tneeting  more  at  Wild 
Wood,  for  a  brief  period  only.  We  meet  to 
take  down  the  wreaths,  rearrange  the  furniture 
and  collect  our  books.  This  done  and  our  la- 
bors were  o'er.  The  "  good-bye"  was  spoken  ; 
a  moment  more,  and  I  stood  alone  !  My  pu- 
pils had  gone  !  My  school  had  closed  I  May 
God  bless  those  dear  pupils.  The  untrodden 
path  of  the  future  lies  before  them.  A.  fev,* 
years  more  —  only  a  few  years  more,  and  where 
■will  they  bn  f  Out  on  the  hroad  ocean  of  life, 
battling  with  the  billows  and  obstacles  to  be 
encountered  there.  Will  they  ever  forget  Wild 
Wood  —  its  rippling  slrBam,  its  hilU  on  either 
aide,  and  the  green  lawn  "  that  lies  betwiit.' 
Will  they  forget  the  accustomed  seat,  theblithi 
companion,  the  pleasant  scenes  ?  Oh,  no  !  tbi 
storms  of  life  may  heal  about  their  pathway,— 
the  period  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage  may  ex 
lend  to  "throe  score  years  and  ten."  Still  me 
mory  will  be  true. 


taught,  yet  will  I  never  forget  yon.  There 
great  High  School  above.  May  yon  and  1 
graduate  into  that  achool,  where  ail  ia  happi- 
ness and  joy  and  peace  foroTcr. 


Oender  in  Orammar. 


Thb  use  of  the  term,  "  Neuter  Gender,"  ia 
parsing,  has  the  sanction  of  a  venerable  anti- 
quity.     Shall  I  disturb  the  nerves  of  some  re- 
old  fogy,"  if  I  dare  to  quest  ion  the  pro- 
priety of  its  use  in  its  general  application  i 

Webster  defines  gender  to  mean  "  aex."  "  I» 
grammar,  a  distinction  of  sex, as  IT  ale  or  female." 
as  the  word  gender,  then,  any  applictdoa 
hatBver,  except  to  deaignate  the  roalo  or  fe- 
•X  !  When  we  apply  it  to  any  noun  not  po»- 
tssiog  sex,  we  fall  into  a  gross  inconustency, 
nd  undertake  to  mend  it  by  prefliing  an  ad- 
jective, '-Neuter,"  which  directly  contradicts 
our  application  of  the  term  gonder.  In  other 
words,  we  clnsa  such  nouns  as  books,  &c.,  amonf 
the  sexes,  and  in  the  same  breath  any  it  baa  m 

I  find  teachers  to  whom  I  have  spoken  upon 
this  subject,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  dsfii^- 
tion,  "distinction  of  sei."  Very  well,  whe« 
there  ii  sei,  make  the  distinction,  hut  *rher« 
there  ia  no  sex,  I  see  no  opportunity  for  mtkiog 
istinclion.  1  have  long  taught  my  pupils 
lid  the  application  of  gender,  except  where 
gender  exisla. 

Common  Gender,"  is  another  term  found 
11  OUT  grammars.    Will  some  one  define  it, 
rather  give  ua  a  spffiimen  of  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs  f    Because  a  noun  may  be  ei- 
ther mascuUnB  or  feminine,  does  it  follow,  as 
erm  legitimately  implies,  that  it  is  a  mii- 
of  both  ? 

it  is  said  that  the  word  bird,  for  example, 
erm  applied  to  both  sexes,  I  reply  that  ttds 
t  what  is  said  in  applying  the  term  Coal- 
Gender  to  it  in  parsing.  It  ia  simply  say- 
ing that  that  bird,  the  one  parsed,  ia  a  miituw 
of  the  two  sexes. 

Why  not  avoid  the  use  of  both  these  totffli 
by  entirely  avoiding  the  application  of  gender 
in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  Second  by  Bay- 
ing what  is  Irut,  that  the  noun  conndered  nay 
be  masculine  or  feminine!  o. 

—  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


Thb  p 


T  the  other  Ut- 


iminencB  of  man 
And  will  I  forget  you,  pupils  of  my  ownling  creatures  of  this  earth  consists  in  this :  tbat 
teaching?    Never:  although 'twas  hard  to  dis-  he  can  racogolM  something  higher  and  betttt 
solve  the  golden  chain  that  oopneoted  tewhef'thwi  himoelt.— Abibtoti.». 
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The  Laws  of  Ohildbood.* 

Tbe  mrril  of  the  Peatalozzian  BystBin  u  that, 
recognUing  the  cliaractEr  of  thllilren,  it  adaplB 
UspU  to  this,  doing  invnriabljr  and  syttiiuBti- 
callif  what  all  good  parents  and  teachers  do  of- 
len  and  intuitirelT. 

Pestaloxzi  recognized  the  nature  of  a  child  as 
threefold  —  phjaical.   mental   and   moTol.     He 
demanded  that  thia  nature  should  fae  aided 
develuping  itself  simultaneously,  harmoniously 
and    progreanivoly.      lie  noted   the   threefold 
characteristiea  of  thia  threefold  nature,  and  aaid, 
"  The  chief  charncterUtio  of  a  child's  physical 
nature  is  activity ;    of  hia  intellectual 
love  of  knowledge  ;  of  hia  luoral  natui 
paihy.      No  educational  Bfitem  can  suit  him 
unlOEs  it  works  by  Iheje." 

I,  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Its  abme 
produces  restlesancss,  love  of  mischief,  etc.  It 
were  not  too  much  to  demand  that  the  number 
of  hours  devoted  by  growing  boys  and  girls  to 
physical  exercise,  in  some  shape  or  other,  should 
equal  those  devoted  to  intellectual 
Thia  the  teacher  can  not  secure.  She  can.  how- 
ever,  insist  (aa  a  necessary  condition  of  work) 
that  her  puptla  shall  have  two  recesses  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  each  twenty 
minutes  long;  that  during  the  time  of  recess 
they  be  not  conatiained  to  quietude  —  forohild- 
leni  unless  asleep,  can  not  rest  without  they 
play,  and  they  cannot  play  without  making  a 
noise ;  that  they  shall  sit  and  stand  alternately  ; 
that  they  shall  have  physical  encictse  between 
each  lesson,  unless  singing  or  recess  intervene, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  time  be  honestly 
occupied  in  school  work. 

It  is  really  a  sad  sight  to  see  young  children 
permitted  neither  to  work  nor  play,  but  kept  in 
their  seats  for  two  or  three  hours  under  pre- 
tence ol  studying.  Were  schools  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  training  little  ones  to  the  loveol 
-mischief  end  to  idleness,  they  could  hardly 
adopt  better  means  ti.  secure  such  an  end.  To 
divide  a  school  into  two  sections,  to  take 
eacA  alternately,  and.  white  teaching  one,  to 
provide  the  other  with  something  to  do  (the  do- 
ing of  which  is  ta,be  tested,)  as  copying  print- 
ed columns  of  words,  arranging  peltema  ol 
forms  or  colors,  weighing,  measuring,  worlting 
number  exercises  on  the  slates  or  blackboards, 
drawing  the  school-room  to  scale,  reproducing 

•A  ptpii  prrpind  try  Mill  U.  E.  U.  Jones,  of  London, 
and  rtad  bcfoic  the  Edueiilional  CooroatiMi  at  Onr>f«, 
Hew  York,  In  Febnaij  last. 


their  own  slates  lessons  in  spelling  or  in  Ita- 
guage.     All  thii  requires  not  only  the  neceasaiT' 
ipparatus,  but  training,  tnergy  and  moral  infltt' 
'ncc  en  the  part  of  the  teacher.    It  it  easier,  to 
le  sure,  to  remain  in  one's  seat,  colling  up  one 
class  at  a  time,  and  hearing  these  read  and  spell 
yhile  the  rest  are  commanded  "  to  keep 
studying.'' 
Now  that  another  method  of  keeping  school 
introduced  consistently  with  the  greater  en- 
ergy expended  by  teachers  and  children,  tb« 
number  of  school  hours  ought  to  be  diminished. 
It  has  been  amply  proved  that  the  children  of 
the  Oome  and  Colonial  Schools,  London,  now 
:nding  school  during  five  hours,  make  greater 
progress  than  they  formerly  did  in  six. 

1  shall  not  be  surprised  to  Hnd  the  number  ot 
hours  reduced  to  four.     Edwin  Chadwiek,  J. 
ind  other  educators,  who  can  speak  u 
havbg  authority,  declare  that  more  than  four 
hours  in  the  day  can  not  advantageously  be 
ipent  in  school  by  children  less  than  eight  years 
of  age. 
Bven  in  the  case  of  elder  children,  I  should 
Dt  be  inclined  to  add  to  the  four  hours  ;  but  I 
'ould  diminish,  and  at  length  dispense  irith 
the  intervening  physical  exercises,  recesses,  etc. 
cs  and  drilling  are  good,  but  these  cob 
have  another  time  set  apart  for  them;  and  aa 
loon  as  the  scholar  is  able  to  work  alone,  be 
ihould  be  required  to  spend  at  first  twenty  min- 
iles,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  two  hours  In  the 
performance  of  an  appointed  task,  not  merely 
preparation  for  recitation,  but  in  writing  ex- 
tiscs,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  the  oral  lea- 
ns he  receives  from  his  teacher,  rtc 
To  make  these  oral  lessons  worth  recording, 
indeed  to  insure  them  as  being  of  any  value  at 
all,  they  must  be  well  prepared.     Much,  if  not 
ne  gained  by  the  teacher  will  be  devo- 
ted to  this.     In  Germany  or  England,  a  trained 
teacher  (and  untrained  teachers  are  not  recog- 
rd)  would  no  more  think  of  addressing  her 
scholars  without  preparation,  than  a  lectum 
his  audience,  or  a  minister  his  congregation. 

II.     Lost  of  knoutledge  is  a  law  of  childhood. 

The  abuse  of  thia  produces  idle  and  impertinent 

curiosity.    It  Is  a  simple  fact,  that  the  appetite 

of  a  child  for  knowlcdgt  is  as  keen  as  his  appe- 

foi  food.    If  we  isy  we  find  it  otherwise, 

.  because  we  give  him  words  when  he  kiiowi 

what  they  express,  signs  when  he  knovrs 

what  they  symbotiie  —  the  husk  instead  of 

(he  kernel ;  or  if,  indeed,  the  kernel  ia  there,  he 

Mn  not  get  at  it  thwugb  the  sbeU.     The  max.- 
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imB  laid  down  by  Pestalozzi  for  the  mental  train- 
ing of  children  are  as  follows  : 

'•  1.  Keduce  every  subject  to  its  elements.  One 
dlfficulcy  at  a  time  is  enough  for  the  mind  of  a 
child,  and  the  measure  of  information  is  not 
what  you  can  give,  but  what  he  can  receive. 

•'  2.  Begin  with  the  senses.  Never  tell  a  child 
what  he  can  discover  for  himself. 

'*  3.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Take  not  the  or- 
der of  the  subject,  but  the  order  of  nature. 

*'  4.  Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  signitication  to  the  symbol,  from  the 
example  to  the  rule,  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex." 

Pormerly  we  reversed  all  these  rules.  Our 
usual  plan  of  teaching  children  to  read  and 
spell  is  a  good  example  of  their  violation.  Let 
us,  on  the  contrary,  follow  these  rules,  and  we 
ascend 

From  Form  to  Geometry  ; 
Place  to  Geography ; 
Weight  to  Mechanics ; 
Size  to  Proportion  in  Drawing  and  Ar- 

cliiteetural  Design*  ; 
Number  to  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  ; 
Color  to  Chromatography  ; 
Planta  to  Botany  ; 
**      Animals  to  ZoOloqy  ; 
**      Human  Body  to  Physiology  ; 
**      Objects  to  Mineralogy t  Chemietry,  etc. ; 
**      Actions  to  Arts  and  Manufactures  ; 
**     Language  to  Grammar. 
With  reference  to  this  ascent.  Pestalozzi  noted, 
Firsts   the  order  in  which  the  faculties  are 
developed  with  respect  to  one  another ;  and, 

Secondly,  the  order  in  which  each  develops 
itself  with  respect  to  its  objects : 
1*  First,  the  Perceptive  Faculty  ; 
Secondly,  the  Conceptivc  Faculty; 
Thirdly,  the  Heasoning  Faculty. 
2.  In  the  exercise  of  the  Perceptive  faculty, 
the  perception  of  likenesa  precedes  the  perception 
qf  difference,  and  the  perception  of  difference  per' 
ceptions  of  order  and  proportion. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Conceptive  faculty, 
concepts  of  things  physical  precede  concepts  of 
things  imaginary,  and  concepts  of  things  imagi' 
nary  concepts  of  things  metaphysical. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Reasoning  faculty.  t?ie 
power  of  tracing  effect  from  cause  is  based,  chief- 
ly, oti  the  perception  of  order  ;  the  power  of  trac- 
ing  analogies  on  the  perception  of  likeness;  the 
Judgment  on  the  perception  of  difference. 

III.  Sympathy  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Pes- 
taloBzi  argpied  that  younff  people  cannot  be  gov" 


erned  by  appeals  to  conscience,  veneration,  or  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  because  in  them  these 
sentiments  are  not  yet  developed.  Still  less  are 
they  to  be  governed  by  the  excitements  of  emu- 
lation, as  commonly  understood,  or  of  fear. 
True,  the  principle  of  emulation  exists  in  the 
child,  and  a  wise  teacher  will  appeal  to  it,  not 
with  reference  to  his  class-fellows,  but  to  his 
task.  The  lesson,  and  not  the  schoolmate,  is  to 
be  overcome.  The  latter  is  to  be  recognized, 
not  as  an  antagonist,  but  as  a  fellow- worker. 
The  prize  of  success  is  not  for  one,  but  for  o^ 

The  principle  of  fear,  too,  exists  in  the  child. 
It  is  right  that  he  should  be  afraid  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  his  teacher ;  but  the  fear  of  bodi- 
ly pain  merely  is  the  lowest  of  all  motives.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  cultivate  the  conscience  of 
a  child  who  is  brought  up  under  its  influence ; 
for,  if  he  do  right  from  fear  alone,  he  will  eer- 
tainly  do  wrong  whenever  he  Judges  he  has  s 
chance  of  doing  it  undetected.  This  every  one 
knows. 

Concerning  fear  and  emulation,  as  employed 
by  unwise  teachers,  Pestalozzi  wrote,  ••  Moral 
diseases  are  not  to  be  counteracted  by  moral 
poisons."  He  maintained  that  very  young  child- 
ren were  to  be  governed  by  sympathy ;  that  the 
teacher  can  and  does  communicate  her  own 
spirit  to  the  scholars.  ••  Do  and  b<*/'  said  he, 
••  what  you  wish  your  children  to  do  and  be." 
••  Work  with  the  will,  not  against  it." 

Furthermore  he  showed  that  this  sympathy, 
as  a  motive  to  action,  must  be  gradually  super- 
seded by  the  rule  of  right,  so  soon  as  the  child- 
ren are  able  to  recognize  and  apply  the  latter ; 
for  all  good  government  tends  to  self-govern- 
ment—  all  good  education,  in  childhood,  tends 
to  self- education. 

May  the  children  of  our  schools  progress  from 
suitable  impressions  to  befitting  habits;  from 
good  feelings  to  right  principles ;  from  submis- 
sion to  the  impulse  of  fear,  to  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  ;  from  love  of  friends,  to 
the  love  of  Ood. 


KvLES  FOR  Kbadixo. — Read  the  best  books 
which  wise  and  sensible  persons  advise,  and 
study  them  with  reflection  ^and  examination. 
Read  with  a  firm  determination  to  make  use  of 
all  you  read.  Do  not,  by  reading,  neglect  a 
more  important  duty.  Do  not  read  with  a  view 
of  making  a  display  of  your  reading.  Do  not 
read  too  much  at  a  time.  Reflect  on  what  you 
read,  and  let  it  be  moderately  enjoyed  and  well 
digested. 


ffiuucational   InttlUstnct. 


Boarding  School. 

The  Fourth  Annnsl  Meeting  of  thU  Aunci 
convened  agreeable  to  adjaunmKDt  at  Aqiiiiluock 
Hall,  Newport,  yesterday  ■fternoDn  at  3  o'clock, 
Preiident,  HoaES  A.  Carilakd,  in  Iba  chair. 

The  Execiitivg  Committee  and  the  Treaaarcr 
vecally  prenenlcd  their  annual  reporta. 

The  fullowiog  were   appointed  >   commiltea 

Jonalhas  L.   Slncum,  Timotbr  E-  Earle,    A. 
Sunley,  Benj.   liuffum,  W.   S.    Sainea,  Samuel 

They  reported  the  ibllowisg  list  of  officers,  who 
were  elected^ 

/•nriMtn;— Uoaea  A.  Caiflipd,  Lee,  S.  H. 
I'ice  /Vrtiftenft  a<  £ar^— Samuel  Bojd  Tobor,  H. 
D.,  Frof  Idenee,  U,  I  ;  John  Stauloa  Oonld.  Budson, 
V.  Y. ;  Joaathiu  I.  Slooom,  Providence,  B.  I. :  Aldon 
SampwD,  UBDShoglar,  Ualne;  Charln  K.  Tucker, 
New  Bodford,  Mail;  Samuel  J.  Gummere,  Hai-oribrd, 
renn;  Wm.  Bajce,  L^nn,  Uav;  OliTcr  E.  Earle, 
Worcerter.  Uut. ;  Wm.  H.  Gove,  Ware,  «.  U. ;  Jobu 
Wm.  UuoD,  New  York,  N.  T;  Benjamin  Barker, 
Oloao,  N.  Y.;  Cliarle*  O.  Shore,  Fall  Klvei.  Jtlnw  ; 
Nathan  Southwiek,  Haw  York,  N.  Y.;  Tbouaa  B. 
Chareh,  Grand  Baplda,  Mich. 

Rtcording    Stcntary—Qaorgt   L.   CoDtna,  M.  D., 
Providence,  K.  I. 

CorrrtpoMling  £«refiuv-Daiilel  C.  Baker,   Ljan, 

U>H. 

TVsuanr— Thomu  E.  Steero,  Providence,  K,  I, 
CouMeUiirt— Samuel  Aottin,  Jo«eph  Canlaud.  Al- 
bert K.  Smilej-.  A.  H.,  Wm,  T.  Grinnell,  Henry  B. 
Metcalf,  Benjamin  BulTum,  Pravldenog,  B.  1,  i  CuarlM 
F.  Coffln,  'Ljnn,  Mau;  iklmund  Cbaae,  Fall  River, 
Hacai  Charlee  Taber,  New  BedAitd,  Una;  £dirDid 
Earle,  WatDMter,lIaHi  Pliny  Katie,  U,  D,  Lcicoiter. 
i;  Peter  U.  Neil.  Lynn,  Haui  Henry  K.  Fluk- 
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Iht  annivenuy  wu  admitted  by  all  pactiei  to  baTa 

been  one  of  the  moat  aocceaalDl  that  have  yet  been 
held. 

Tho  oration  wu  deltvered  by  Jdrn  STAnroM 
QoDLi),  of  Hadaon,  New  York,  hii  subject  being, 
"The  Quaker  Idea  of  education."  Alter  a  highly 
omale  and  imaginative  iDtroduction,  in  which  the 
memoriea  Of  aold  laog  ayna  were  rehearaed  moat 
beaudrully  and  effectively,  the  apeaker  remarked  that 
"with  «U  these  glad  memoriea  there  miiiglea  another 
thought  like  a  ruodameulal  note  in  harmony.  It  ia 
a  lender  feeling  of  tove  and  gratitude  to  our  Jima 
Malrr.  We  feel  that  it  baa  been  good  for  na  that  we 
once  nestled  loringly  In  her  bosom ;  that  the  aweet- 
csi  eflloresceDce  and  the  richeat  fruitage  of  our  Uvea 
have  hod  their  qrigin  in  germa  which  she  baa  Im- 
planted within  ua."  He  proposed  to  cooHder  the 
tiource  from  which  she  sprung,  and  the  fbvndatioii 
upon  vhich  aha  had  been  laid. 

The  iDstitation  at  Pruvideoce  was  founded  by  men 
whose  liearts  and  minds  had  been  Ihoroaghly  im- 
bued with  those  piinclplaa  of  Chriatiani^  which  bad 
bfun  ri-develdped  after  the  long  night  of  medicral 
apostacy  by  Fox.  It  was  Ibeir  darling  olyect  to 
give  a  Gonereta  expression  to  their  ideal  of  true 
Cbrislian  education.  The  speaker  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  unfbid  thii  ideal  aa  found  in  the  Fundamen- 
tal principlea  of  tho  Quaker  theoiagy.  He  gave  an 
extended  blograpUcal  sketch  of  Gcorga  Fox,  with  an 


n.  Pawl 


I,  R.  I. 


The  Executive  Commilteo  presented  the  i^ame  of 
William  U.  Rodman  as  Honoraiy  Member  of  liic 
Association,  and  he  was  elected. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Jonathan  h.  SIocQm  aod 
Albert  Sunley  Id  reference  to  preserving  (he  re- 
cords of  deceased  memben.  The  subject  was  refer- 
red to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  memorial  of  Emeline  Aldrich,  former  teacher 
of  the  school,  was  read. 

Adjourned  until  evening. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  place  1 
evening.  The  hall  wag  crowded.  The  orator  c 
poet  both  discharged  their  dntlea  in  so  acceptabli 
manner,  and  the  literary  feast  waa  so  excellant,  IlisE 


Fox's  views  reapecting  education,  as  deduced  Ihim 
ihpse  doctrines,  weie  aa  follows: 

I.  The  primaty  object  of  the  educator  shonld  be  to 
engraft  the  young  soul  Into  Christ  The  tmest 
CLristian  must  necessarily  be  the  wisest  philosopher. 

II.  The  education  of  each  individual  must  be 
!pecia],  not  general,  training  each  for  hia  particBlar 
uiis5iou  in  UTe. 

III.  Bdncation  ia  a  religioua  act  We  must  not 
regulate  our  studies  by  caprice,  fancy,  or  ambition, 
but  mult  be  wholly  guided  by  the  stern  dictates  of 

IV.  The  teachermnst  strive  Indnstrionsiy  to  dia- 
>vei  the  scope  of  his  pupils'  abUitlei  and  train  them 
I  the  direction  of  practical  nsefnlneea. 

V .  Ignorance  was  to  be  piefeired  to  error.  Hasty 
^neraliiation,  miastatamenta  of  (act  and  one-sided 
lens  of  truth  wen  to  be  leligionsly  avoided. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  trace  in  the  minutes 
'  the  lirat  UonUily  Mestings  from  1690  downwards, 
ic  riee  of  the  denominatloual  schoots  in  Rhode  lal- 

Tlie  flrat  morament  made  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 
resulted  in  an  attempt  at  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  the  mora  liberal  education  of  the  yonlh  id 
the  Society.  A  room  in  the  meeting  house  at  Port»- 
moulh  wa*  prepared  fbr  the  reception  of  scholars,  and 
the  school  waa  opened  under  the  care  of  Isaac  Law- 
ton  in  the  llth  month,  1TS4.  This  school  discontin- 
ued !□  1783.    In  the  year  ISUjHosea  Brown  offervd 
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48  acres  of  his  flmn  ts  a  site  fyr  the  institntioii.  The 
Amdatthis  time  was  $9800.  Friends  contribated 
generally  throughoat  the  Teaily  Meeting,  and  the 
buildings  being  completed,  the  school  was  opened  on 
the  first  of  1st  month,  1819.  To  Moses  Brown,  more 
than  to  any  other  man,  most  be  awarded  the  honors 
of  a  pioneer  in  th|s  great  enterprise.  David  BnfAim, 
of  Newport,  fiuniliariy  called  Bishop  Boffiim,  was 
one  of  his  most  efficient  co-workers.  The  rery  men- 
tion of  this  good  man*s  name  awakens  a  host  of 
pleasant  memories,  sweet  as  the  gales  that  blow  ftom 
the  fields  of  Arabian  spiceiy.  The  speaker's  person- 
al reminiscences  of  this  venerated  patriarch  in  his 
domestic,  social  and  religions  life  were  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  portions  of  his  address,  and  were  graph- 
ically related.    He  condaded  as  follows : 

"From  the  established  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  from  the  known  character  of  its  found- 
ers, it  is  plain  that  they  intended  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution where  ethical  teaching  should  be  largely 
mingled  with  physical  and  intellectual  instmotion, 
in  which  show  should  always  give  way  to  substance. 

How  far  the  institution  has  been  successful  in  ac- 
complishing the  designs  of  the  founders,  those  who 
know  us  best  are  the  most  competent  to  judge. 

If  we  feel  that  our  path  in  life  has  been  made 
smoother,  and  that  we  have  been  enabled  through  its 
infiuence  to  escape  some  of  the  rocks  and  quicksands 
which  have  proved  fatal  to  others,  we  can  best  dis- 
charge our  debt  of  gratitude  by  extending  the  bene- 
fit of  her  principles  in  the  co^^ure  of  our  own  fami- 
lies, and  in  other  ciides  where  our  infiuence  may  ex- 
tend." 

Hon.  Wh.  M.  Bodman  was  then  introduced  as  the 
cousin  of  the  orator,  and  the  poet  of  the  evening. 
He  announced  as  his  theme,  "Age  and  Youth;  or. 
Life  in  its  Beciprocal  Influences." 

This  was  the  most  agreeable  episode  in  the  whole 
anniversary  exercises.  Words  would  fail  us  to  de- 
scribe the  pleasure  which  it  afforded,  and  the  inte- 
rest with  which  il  was  received.  Seldom,  indeed, 
have  culture  and  genius  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Muse  an  offering  richer  in  all  those  elements  which 
gfive  to  the  finer  sort  of  poetry  its  captivating  charm, 
and  fit  it  to  act  so  powerfully  upon  the  emotions  of 
the  sensitive  nature.  Of  the  manifold  excellencies 
of  this  effusion,  the  specimens  given  below  are  a 
sufficient  evidence.  But  as  the  portions  which  we 
are  constrained  to  omit,  contain  yet  other  perfections 
of  a  somewhat  different  order,  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  for  its  refinement  of  sentiment,  depth  of  poetic 
feeling,  touching  allusions  to  fond  and  early  memo- 
ries, happy  unison  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  the 
hour,  skfllfhl  weaving  together  of  the  associations 
which  enter  largely  into  the  social  enjojrments  of 
such  a  festival,  impassioned  eutbreathings  of  reve- 
rence for,  and  Sjrmpathy  with,  the  great  and  glorious 
in  nature,  it  constituted  an  intellectual  feast  of  which 
it  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  partake.  Every  ear  and 
mind  that  recognizes  and  enjoys  the  beautifhl,  (and 
the  hearty  applause  testified  that  there  were  many 


such  in  the  audience,)  was  endiained  by  its  melodi- 
ous rhjrthm,  its  gems  of  fancy,  its  aptly-chosen  meta- 
phors and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  oocaaioii. 

After  a  few  festive  measures  aUnding  to  the  otjeet 
of  the  association,  and  to  the  memories  ifhkh  th« 
anniversary  recalls,  the  poet  refers  to  the  fixmier 
teachers  of  the  school,  and  celebrates  the  praise  of 
"  days  lang  syne  **  as  fellows: 

Look  round  jon  now,  and  where  are  they 
Who  led  you  first  in  wisdom's  way  i 
And  who  with  love  and  gentle  rule, 
Calm  empire  held  in  all  the  sehool  t 
Some  have  gone  henoe,  and  some  are  here. 
This  festal  hour  with  smiles  to  cheer. 
And  should  they  their  experience  tell. 
And  ring  the  oUmes  on  memory's  bell. 
Though  all  sedate,  I  think  that  IVin 
Around  this  ball  would  sportive  run. 
And  loud  with  frolic  voice  proelaim, 
At  least  one  loved  old  teacher's  name. 

Time  counts  our  years,  and  erowns  us  old ; 

But  does  the  heart  with  age  grow  cold  f 

Answer  me  now,  ye  honor'd  few, 

Who've  coursed  the  years  of  manhood  through; 

Answer  me,  grave  and  reverend  sire; 

Burns  dimmer  now  affection's  fire. 

Than  when  at  first  the  flame  divine. 

Kindled  and  wanned  that  heart  of  thine  f 

The  body  'neath  decay  may  fall. 

Dark  sorrow  all  life's  pathway  pall ; 

But  firm  and  true,  all  change  among. 

Love  ever  keeps  the  spirit  young! 

Then  let  the  eircling  years  enfold 

Our  bodies  with  a  vesture  old ; 

But  let  us  to  our  hearts  be  true. 

And  daily  drink  Ufe's  morning  dew. 

And  garland  all  our  path  with  flowers, 

FromehUdhood's  vales  and  sunlit  bowers; 

Then  youth  and  age  shall  Joyous  blend. 

And  smile  as  one  'til  time  shall  end. 

An  eloquent  eulogium  on  Whittier: 

'*  Who  sung  your  flrstalumni  song, 


»t 


is  intioduoed  at  this  point,  and  its  fervor  aad  beauty 
called  forth  spontaneous  applause. 

The  poet  then  commences  the  following  impassioo* 
ed  hymn  to  nature : 

How  beauteous  is  this  world  of  ours, 

Curtained  with  light,  festooned  with  flowers. 

Unknown  to  Art's  submiasive  aid. 

By  power  divine  its  walls  were  laid, 

By  power  divine  it  perfect  stood. 

And  God,  our  God,  pronounced  it  good ! 

Its  starlit  dome  on  high  He  hung. 

Its  orbs  of  light  His  fiat  swung. 

It  now  ss  then  in  beauty  stands, 

The  work  of  His  Almighty  hands, 

Grand,  beauteous,  vast,  eroct,  sublime. 

Undim'd  by  age,  unwreoked  by  time! 

And  when  the  mom  with  Orient  beams. 

O'er  mount  and  vale  in  beauty  streams. 

What  glory  all  the  landecape  fills. 

When  light  auroral  robes  the  hills. 

And  through  the  mist-veiled  valleys  dim. 

Soft  twittering  wings  its  ehoral  hymn ; 
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from  blmzing  iphere,  to  ranlea  elod, 

We  see,  we  feel,  that  all  i«  Qod! 

Lnd  yet  this  earth,  so  beauteous  grand, 

J  bat  an  atom  in  His  hand ; 

Less  than  the  tiniest  mite  that  flies 

k  Tisioned  speok  to  mortal  eyes ; 

Bat  still  His  lore's  omniscient  power 

>ad*es  in  love  the  humblest  flower; 

Directs  the  sunbeam  warm  to  rest 

[n  and  around  the  qMurrow's  nest; 

Ind  watehAU  hears  the  fkintest  prayer 

VHiich  crares  through  fkith  a  Father's  oaret 

The  Ijric  strain  conUnnes,  in  vaiying  measure, 
ftdapted  to  the  nature  of  the  sentiment,  to  speak  of 
the  pleasure  which  age  enjoys  in  sporting  with  youth, 
ind  of  children  as  sunshine  of  the  household,  and 
irinds  up  with  an  account  of  a  chowder  feast : 

The  merehant  seeks  his  mansion. 

His  heart  all  discontent; 
A  storm  has  swept  the  brokers'  board— 

The  banks  increased  per  cent. 
His  drafts  protested,  ftom  abroad 

Are  back  to  him  returned. 
His  model  mill,  but  half  insured, 

Has  been  this  morning  burned. 
He  doflk  his  hat,  he  rvbs  his  brow. 

He  ruflles  up  his  hair, 
And  to  and  firo  he  walks  the  room 

A  picture  of  despair! 
When  all  at  once,  a  toddling  thing 

Is  clinging  to  his  knee; 
A  little  sinless,  lisping  child, 

From  every  sorrow  free. 
She  says  "papa,"  with  earnest  look. 

And  to  him  closer  clings. 
And  round  his  neck  with  childish  lore. 

Her  cherub  arm  she  flings! 
And  shouting  (o  her  mother. 

Loud  rings  her  sweet  "hs  ha," 
And  clinging  closer  to  his  neek. 

She  kisses  dear  papa ! 
What  cares  he  then  fbr  cotton. 

Or  banks,  or  rales  per  cent,  f 
All  these  are  banished  IVom  his  heart. 

When  all  Is  calm  content ! 
The  storm  is  changed  to  sunshine. 

His  sadness  into  smiles ; 
His  fbrer'd  brain  is  soothed  to  rest 

By  childhood's  winning  wiles; 
They  are  the  little  wild-flowers. 

Which  bloom  on  hills  and  lawns, 
Which  blend  their  leaves  and  fragrance  sweet 

With  lile's  corroding  thorns! 
I  love  the  sun  and  ocean, 

The  gladness  and  the  roar; 
But  I  love  the  ftm  of  childhood 

Ten  thousand  times  the  more ! 

rhen,  if  when  dawn  the  summer  hours, 
kJid  Flora  decks  the  earth  with  flowen, 
rhe  ocean's  marge,  and  laurelled  glade, 
[nvite  us  to  the  cooling  shade. 
Let  us  the  mirthful  law  obey, 
rhrust  care  aside,  and  stop  to  play ; 
With  childhood  frolic,  sport  and  run, 
/Lnd  deck  our  brows  with  leaves  of  fhn ; 
rhea  shall  our  hearts  be  f^ee  flrom  pain, 
kndall  be  boys  and  girls  again! 


O!  Isn't  H  a  real  Joy,  If  only  for  a  day, 

From  city  liJb  and  business  care  to  whoUj  steal  away ; 

To  be  all  f^ee  firom  Banks  and  Courts,  their  trammels, 

tricks  and  shams. 

And  then  to  roll  upon  the  grass,  and  feast  on  flsh  and 
clams. 

The  thought  of  it  bewilders,  such  pure  exquisite  bUss 

As  centres  in  a  chowder  flMst,  amid  a  scene  like  this. 

Where  all  Is  f^ee  as  boyhood,  untrammelled  by  a  care, 

Abroad  in  Nature's  open  fields  and  fkn'd  by  ocean  air, 

The  Orthodox  Utopia,  from  earnest  labor  won. 

When  man  can  rett  on  mother  earth,  like  pumpkins  in 

the  sun; 

And  these,  like  them,  unconscious,  no  human  ill  to 
know. 

And  only  sleop,  and  wake  and  sleep,  and  regetat* 

and  grow. 
Let  Yorkers  sing  of  Bockaway  and  Saratoga's  rffls. 
And  Hampshire's  sons  lift  up  their  voice  to  praise 

their  grenite  hills ; 
Stin,  yield  to  me  this  roek-rlbb'd  shore,  remote  flrom 

inland  shams. 
And  giveto  me  an  honest  bake  of  good  Shode  Island 


From  greve  to  gaj,  one  roundelay. 

Is  Nature's  choral  chime ; 
Now  blithe  as  fkiries  dance  on  flowen. 
When  sununermoonll^t  robes  the  hours. 

Now  solemn,  grand,  fubllme. 
Now  Uke  the  volee  of  Oeean  lone. 
With  singing-sounding  spirit  tone. 

Now  like  a  Jocund  lyre— 
When  mirthAil  fingers  sweep  the  strings. 
And  fhn  exultant  from  it  flings, 

C»lad  songs  flrom  every  wire. 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  invocation  for  peace : 

Oh,  God  ot  peace,  before  Thy  throne. 

In  humble  fkith  we  bend  this  day : 
And  breathe  to  Thee  one  fbrvent  prayer. 
That  Thou'lt  fW>m  blood  our  armies  spare. 
And  shield  with  Thy  protecting  caie 

Our  brothers  now  fh>m  us  away. 

The  sacred  Dove,  when  lulled  the  atom. 

Bore  to  the  ark  the  olive  spray ; 

And  now  amid  the  storm  of  war, 

Send  fbrth  Thy  spirit-Urd  oaee  more, 

And  let  It  to  our  ark  restore 

The  olive  branch  of  peace,  we  praj. 
•         •         •         ••         •         •• 

For  this  let  us  labor,  for  this  let  us  pray ; 

For  this  let  our  lives  be  oflbred  this  day; 

And  sweet,  like  the  song  of  spirit-like  bird. 

Let  the  kind  voice  of  woman  be  everywhere  heard ; 

(Heard  as  you  hoped  to  hare  beard  it  at  play, 

In  sweet  warbling  cadence  soft  chaunting  a  lay 

To  glad  with  Its  muslo  this  fbstlral  day;) 

For  tean  of  her  spirit  ererywbere  lare 

The  tablets  which  tell  of  the  oross  armored  brare ! 

The  star  of  the  tempest,  the  restore  of  light. 

The  rose  of  the  desert,  the  rainbow  of  night. 

The  strength  of  our  weakness,  the  pleasure  of  care. 

The  gladness  of  gloom,  the  bUis  of  despair, 

The  shield  of  the  weak,  the  arm  of  the  brare, 

The  tear  of  the  tyrant,  the  smile  of  the  slare, 

A  seraph  all  holy,  she  gladdens  our  way. 

And  garlands  December  with  roses  of  Hay, 

And  shines  the  heart's  star  whererer  we  roam, 

Tbebeaoonoftnith,  the  angel  of  home  I 
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A  vote  of  tluuiks  was  nnanimiioaly  passed  to  the 
orator  and  the  poet,  and  a  copy  of  both  productions 
requested  tor  publication* 

AT  THE  FILLMOBB  BOUSE, 

after  the  exercises  in  Aquidaeck  Hall,  there  was  a 
iodal  reunion  of  the  Alumni,  with  voluntary  ad- 
dresses. The  most  excellent  humor  prevailed,  and 
in  the  recalling  of  plajrful  reminiscences,  the  inter- 
change of  ready  repartee,  and  in  universal  gaiety  and 
sociality,  the  hours  passed  agreeably  and  impercepti- 
bly away. 

The  speakers  were  Dr.  Tobey,  of  Providence,  Mo- 
ses A.  Cartland,  Stephen  A.  Chase,  J.  S.  Gould,  Wm. 
M.  Bodman  and  Pliny  Earle.  There  was  a  very 
large  gathering  of  the  Alunmi  nearly  filling  the  low- 
er halls  of  the  building.  All  enjoyed  themselves  fine- 


QUBSTIONS    FOB 


CoMMUKiOATioNS  foT  this  Department  should  be  ad* 
dre«sed  to  A.  J.  MANCUBSTBa,  Proridence. 


Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Applicants 
for  Admission  to  New  Bedford  High  School. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  have  receded  nearly 
53  yards  within  the  last  40  years.  How  long,  at 
this  rate,  has  it  taken  them  to  recede  from  Queens- 
town,  7  miles  below  their  p^f  sent  site  ? 

Suppose  the  Erie  Canal  to  be  60  feet  wide,  and  6 
feet  deep,  how  many  miles  in  length  will  it  require 
to  make  one  cubic  mile  of  water  ? 

3.  A  merchant  sold  flour  at  $5.50  a  barrel,  and 
gained  10  per  cent. ;  he  afterwards  sold  the  same 
kind  of  flour  at  $6.25  a  barrel.  What  per  cent, 
did  he  gain  at  the  latter  price  ? 

4.  A  line  214  feet  in  length  will  reach  from  the 
top  of  the  walls  of  a  fort,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
a  river,  to  its  opposite  side ;  the  width  of  the  river 
is  240  feet;  what  is  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the 
fort? 

5.  On  an  acre  of  ground  there  were  erected  21 
buildings,  occupying  on  an  average  3  sq.  rods,  112 
ft.  8  in. ;  how  much  remained  unoccupied  ? 

6.  What  is  the  amount  of  $185.26  in  2  years,  3 
months,  11  days,  at  7i  per  cent.  ? 

7.  Received  as  the  amount  of  $710  for  1  year, 
2  months  and  12  days,  $778.16.  What  was  the 
rate  per  cent,  r 

8.  A  man  having  a  field  30  rods  squsre,  sold  25 
square  rods  to  one  of  his  neighbors,  and  20  rods 
square  to  another.  What  is  the  value  of  the  re- 
mainder at  $175  per  acre  ? 

9.  If  a  cannon  ball  6  inches  in  diameter  weighs 
32  lbs.,  what  is  the  diameter  of  one  weighing  12 
lbs.? 

10.  If  14  casks  of  raisins,  each  weighing  125 
lbs.  be  carried  6  miles  for  $6.20,  what  will  be  the 


cost  of  carrying  56  casks,  each  weighing  100  lbs., 
66  miles  ? 

OEOOBAPHT. 

1.  Define  the  following  terms :  Latitude,  Lon- 
gitude.  Isthmus,  Cape,  Hemisphere. 

2.  What  seas,  gulfs  and  bays  lie  east  and  south 
of  Asia  ? 

3.  Name  the  three  mountain-systems  which 
cross  the  United  States,  and  describe  each  of  them. 

4.  Name  the  eight  States  which  border  on  the 
great  American  lakes. 

5.  Name  five  of  the  principal  rivers  of  North 
and  South  America,  and  describe  the  Missouri. 

6.  Name  and  give  the  situation  of  the  largest 
fresh  water  lake,  the  longest  river,  and  the  higheit 
mountain  in  the  world. 

7.  Through  what  waters  would  you  pass  in  go- 
ing from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Petersburg  ? 

8.  Which  of  the  United  Sutes  is  most  exten- 
sively engaged  in  manufactures  ?  Which  in  com- 
merce? Which  has  produced  the  most  sugar? 
Which  the  most  tobacco  ? 

9.  Name  the  principal  forms  of  government  in 
the  world,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

10.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  and  the  capitals  of  each. 

HISTORY. 

1.  In  what  year  was  each  of  the  following  pla- 
ces settled :  Plymouth,  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Jamestown. 

2.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian War;  by  what  treaty  was  peace  concluded; 
and  what  territory  came  into  the  possession  of 
England  by  that  treaty  ? 

3.  For  what  is  the  year  1492  remarkable?  1620? 
1775?    1776?    1783? 

4  What  were  the  chief  causes  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary War  ? 

5.  What  were  the  principal  grounds  on  which 
the  United  States  declared  war  against  England 
in  1812  ? 

6.  What  can  you  say  of  the  origin  and  objects 
of  the  **  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  "  ? 

7.  What  can  you  tell  of  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans in  1815,  and  its  results. 

8.  Name  the  thirteen  original  States. 

9.  Oive  an  account  of  the  treachery  of  Arnold, 
and  of  the  death  of  Andre. 

10.  What  is  an  Embargo  ?  A  Blockade  ?  A 
Tariff?    Treason? 

ORAMMAH. 

1.  What  is  Orthoepy  ?  What  is  Orthography  ? 
What  is  a  Sentence  ? 

2.  What  is  a  proper  noun  ?  an  abttraet  noun  ? 
a  collective  noun  ?    Oive  two  examples  of  each. 

3.  Write  nouns  of  the  feminine  gender  that 
correspond  vrith  Uncle,  Nephew,  Beau,  Earl,  Lad, 
Gander,  Wizard,  Sir,  Boy,  Bull. 

4.  How  is  a  letter  or  a  figure  made  plural  ? 
What  is  the  plural  of  p  and  t  ?  What  is  the  plu- 
ral of  chimney?  loaf?  mouse-trap?  cupful?  pen- 
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Dy  (a  coin)  ?    What  two  forms  are  there  for  the 
plural  of  cherub  ? 

5.  What  does  the  case  of  nouns  or  pronouns 
denote  ?  When  is  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case? 
When  in  the  objective  case  ? 

6.  What  is  a  verb  ?  What  is  an  irregular  verb? 
What  is  an  intransitive  verb  ?  Write  a  sentence 
containing  a  verb  in  the  progressive  form. 

7.  What  is  mood  ?  What  form  of  the  verb  is 
the  potential  mood  ?  the  subjunctive  mood  ?  In 
what  mood  is  the  verb  in  the  sentence.  **  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  ?  '*  What  is  the  indica- 
tive mood  ? 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following 
verbs  :    Arise,  begin,  draw,  fly,  take. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  if  you  think 
they  are  incorrect : 

I  intended  to  have  asked  him  yesterday,  but  I 
could  not  hardly  get  time  before  he  laid  down  ; 

They  learned  their  lessons  perfectly,  but  neither 
of  them  were  ready  to  recite  ; 

Who  did  you  speak  to  as  you  was  standing  at 
the  Door ! 

If  I  was  you  I  would  learn  the  scholars  to  speak 
grammatical. 

Every  one  of  them  think  they  can  perform  their 
problems,  but  some  can  do  those  sort  of  things 
easier  than  others. 

10.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following 
sentence  : 

If  every  one's  internal  care 

Were  written  on  his  brow, 
How  many  toould  our  pity  thare. 

Who  have  our  envy  now  : 
The  fatal  secret  once  revealed 

Of  every  aching  breast^ 
Would  show  that,  only  while  concealed, 

Their  lot  appeared  the  best. 

Natural   Science* 


CoMVUitiOATioNS  for  thli  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  I.  F.Caot.  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
A  Peep  into  the  Dock.— No.  6. 

On  my  return  from  Providence,  a  fortnight  since, 
a  lad  of  twelve  years  came  running  to  me,  saying 
that  he  thought  he  had  found  a  Hippocampus. 
He  had  been  **  prospecting  "  in  the  Dock  for 
shrimps.  He  had  found  them  there  in  abundance, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bathing-house,  and  had  found 
the  **  Hippocampus,'*  as  he  called  it,  while  engag- 
ed in  capturing  the  shrimps  with  a  dip-net  of  **mos- 
quito  netting."  I  found,  on  looking  into  the  pail 
of  water  where  he  was  keeping  the  creature  of 
doubtful  genus,  that  it  was  not  a  veritable  Hippo- 
campus, though  sufficiently  resembling  it  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  cousin  german. 

I  was  sadl^  puuUd  bj  s  couple  of  ihtH  Vf-^ 


tnres  that  were  sent  me  several  years  ago  in  a  case 
of  insects  from  China.  I  was  at  a  loss  whether  to 
assign  them  a  place  in  the  world  of  nature  or  of 
art ;  or  whether,  considering  the  peculiar  geniui 
of  the  people  whose  **  heads  and  points,'*  in  their 
normal  condition,  are  in  opposition  to  ours,  they 
did  not  in  fact  belong  in  part  to  both.  None  of 
my  friends  could  help  me  to  a  decision  except  by 
asking  me  questions  to  which  I  was  unable  to  giro 
any  satisfactory  answer.  Questions,  however, 
stimulate  investigation  ;  investigation  leads  to  dis- 
covery. Without  detail  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
I  finally  ascertained  that  they  belonged  to  the  sin- 
gular order  of  fishes  called  LqphobranekU,  and, 
though  much  larger  than  the  American  spedet 
which  I  have  seen  described,  their  general  char- 
acteristics warrant  their  being  ranked  among  tho 
Hippocampi,  or  Sea  Horses.  The  specimen  taken 
from  the  Dock  belongs  to  the  same  order,  but  to  a 
different  family.  It  ranks  among  the  Sffnffnaihidaet 
and  not  among  the  Hippocampi.  But  as  both  are 
very  singular  creatures,  and  not,  as  I  think,  rerj 
generally  known,  a  somewhat  minute  description 
will  not  be  amiss. 

Let  us  imagino  an  animal  six  inehes  in  length, 
of  quite  slender  shape,  compressed  laterally  so  as 
to  have  its  greatest  thickness  scarcely  more  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  its  width  or  height  three- 
eighths,  the  body  about  one  and  three-fourths 
inches  long,  tapering  posteriorly  into  a  tail  of 
nearly  three  and  one-half  inches,  which  becomea 
gradually  more  slender  towards  its  extremity, 
where  it  is  no  larger  than  a  knitting-needle  of 
small  size,  and  terminated  by  a  fin  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  of  the  same  breadth  at  its 
extremity  ;  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  a  head 
a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
somewhat  narrower  than  the  body,  and  tapering 
rather  abruptly  at  the  orbits  of  two  small  eyes  in- 
to a  straight  snout  resembling  the  bill  of  a  bird,  a 
little  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length  and  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  we  shall  have 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  general  shape  of 
the  Syngnathus,  or  Pipe  fish.  The  body  is  heptan- 
gular  in  shape,  the  tail  quadrangular.  The  wholo 
of  the  body  and  tail  are  covered  with  parallel  plates, 
extending  transversely  across  the  fish  in  as  many 
rows  as  there  are  angles.  These  plates,  of  which 
there  are  fifty-nine  from  the  head  to  the  caudal  fin, 
are  somewhat  elliptical  in  shape,  and  are  marked 
by  delicate  diverging  lines,  which,  under  a  magni- 
fier of  moderate  power,  present  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. 

The  union  of  the  slender  elongated  jaws  int5  a 
tube  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  of  tho 
fish.  It  was  this  feature  that  was  particularly  pni- 
zling  to  me  in  the  Sea-horses  which  came  in  the 
case  of  insects  from  China,  and  made  me  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  to  be  classed  among  beasts, 
birds,  reptilos  or  fishes.  The  head  might  hava 
been  thi^t  of  &  beast,  m  H  bora  soma  resemblanot 
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to  that  of  a  bone ;  but  who  tter  bnrd  of  *  Lilli- 
pntUn  hone  hkiing  the  be*k  of  ■  bird  i  And 
tgain,  wberc  wu  there  eiei  ■  bird  Hithom  leg*  br 
wlngi,  md  bsTiDg  the  body  and  tail  of  a  lerpent ! 
or  where  do  ws  And  ■erpent)  hiTing  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  or  fl«he(  deititute  of  fltie  ?  And  thli  ((emtd 
to  be  the  lerlea  of  paradoiei  preacDted  bj  [be  Set- 
bor>«.  I  did  not  at  first  ohierre  that  tbe  appi- 
reot  beak  could  not  opeo  like  that  of  a  bird  b«i 
that  it  wai  a  veritable  tube.  Kefther  did  I  ob- 
aerre  the  little  llpa  at  it>  eitieniltjr.  Theae  arp 
quite  obiiona,  howiTer,  alDce  I  have  aeen  the 
American  eooain  emploTiug  ila  o«d  *o  daintllj'  in 
takiDg  in  water  and  ejecting  it  from  it*  gille.  Tbe 
reptile-like  appearance  of  tbe  Cbineie  apedmens 
U  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Sea-hariei  are 
destitute  of  the  caudal  fin.  In  fact,  the  ipeci- 
mess  in  tbe  inaeet  caae  ate  wilbauc  Sn«  at  all. 
whleh  circamatanee  Increased  pay  perplexity,  I 
anppoae  the  flni  mn at  bare  been  broken  off  whilt 
the  iptcimeii*  were  In  proceaa  of  preparalion  for 
■zhiUtlon.  The  Chineae  apedmena  arl  three 
timea  the  langlh  of  thoae  described  as  being  fouiid 
in  HaasaehnaetU  and  New  York.  They  measnrc 
upwards  of  flfteen  inch ei,  while  the  length  of  thouF 
found  in  Uasaacbusetta  ia  stated,  in  the  report  ol 
Dr.  Btarer  to  the  Haaaachnsetta  Legislature,  to  he 
bat  Btc.  I  think  those  found  in  the  Hndaon  titci 
■re  of  abont  tbe  aame  length. 

The  Pipe-flab  captured  In  the  Bock  agrees  In  ill 
•saenllal  particulars  with  tbe  description  of  tbi 
ByngnathuaruaDua(Broi«>Pip0.^AJ  in  iheMaasn 
chuaetta  Beport.     It  is  as  follo«a  : 

"  Body  elongated,  tapering  eieeedingty  to  thi 
tail,  oOTered  with  parallel  horny  ptstcs  of  an  irre 
gulai  dull  brown  color  ;  lighter  beneath.  Body  ii 
tnat  of  anal  fln,  heptaa'>ular  with  three  rldgee  oa 
each  aide  j  aboTS,  in  [he  middle  and  below, 
another  la  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  terminating 
at  the  auua.  Throughout  the  greater  portion  i 
the  length  otthe  dorsal  flnthe  body  is  bexangula 
In  frontortheaauaare  nineteen  Itanarerae  platen  :| 
between  the  anua  and  the  caudal  raya  are  forlr 
plates.  Length  of  the  specimem  aix  inches  ;  the 
diatance  from  the  tip  of  tbe  snout  to  the  poiterior 
angle  of  the  operculum  one-eighth  of  tbe  length 
of  the  flab ;  the  diatance  between  the  anout  and 
the  anterior  angle  of  tbe  eye,  and  Ihat  betwern 
the  same  sngie  and  the  origin  of  the  pectorals. 
equal.  Jam  tubular,  compressed,  a  alight  ridge 
aboToi  lotcar-JaiB  rather  the  loDRer,  passing  ob- 
liquely upward  10  form  the  mouth  ;  [op  of  Ibc  head 
decreased  ;  a  furrow  between  tbe  eyes ;  a  crest  on 
tbe  neck :  eyet  circular,  half  a  tine  in  diameter. 
Optrtvlutn  brown  aboTe.  golden  beneath ;  under 
the  glaas  exhibiting  minute  granulations  apd  radi- 
ating Btriae. 

*'  The  Dorsal  fin  arises  two  lines  bom  the  tip  of 
the  anout;  the  height  of  the  fin  one'Screnth  of  Its 
length,*  at  a  %bl-brotni  col(ir. 


"  The  Anal  fin  Is  situated  under  the  iniddla  of 
be  dotaal  fin.  and  is  Tcry  minute. 

"  The  Caudal  Bn  is  two  line*  in  length,  darker 
olorcd  than  tbe  body,  rounded  at  the  extremity. 

"Tbe  An  fays  are:     D.38;  P.  13;  A.  3;  C.  9." 

I  hupe  not  to  gire  offence  by  tbe  conjecture  thst 
1  soroeof  my  readers,  the  lastformnU  of  the  qno. 
ilion  Bisy  not  be  perfectly  intelligible.  The  in- 
Frprelation  is,  Ihat  the  dorsal  Ad  has  thirty-eigbt 
s.  the  peslorali  each  ihitteen,  the  anal  three, 


Dd  tbe  . 


udal  nl 


coliec- 


if  a  ptriod  in  my  owu  history  when  some 
formuU  referring  to  the  Mammalia  were  to  me 
rather  abicure.  I  fear  they  still  are  ao  to  aome  of 
oij  pupils,  though  I  do  not  intend  that  thcobaeur. 
ily  nbatl  be  permanent.    Take,  fhr  instaace,  one 

4  S  10 
of  the  easiest  1     "Tha  True  Ape,  — ,  — ,  — ." 

4  3  10 
lodicBling  that  the  True  Ape  haa,  in  each  jaw, 
four  culling  tealb  (irteitorij,  two  caalne  and  (en 
grinders  fmolan).  I  hardly  need  aay,  this  is  not 
from  Ihc  Dock. 

In  the  Kepoitupon  theFiahea  of  MasaaehnsetU 
three  tpFirics  of  the  Pipe-Seh  are  deacribed,  and 
one  of  the  Sea-horse.  The  deacriptions  occupy 
lU  pages.  From  these  descripllons  I  infer  thst 
these  peculiar  Bah  are  rare  in  the  watera  of  Uasaa- 
chusetla,  B!  they  doubtless  are  in  Nuragantetl 
hay,  Od  making  inquiry  in  my  school,  I  (bund 
that  acarcely  half  a  doien  pupils  had  erer  aeen  or 
cren  licard  of  them,  although  they  and  their  pa- 
renta  bad  nlwaya  lived  within  sight  of  the  water. 
Those  who  knew  anything  of  them  called  them  ibi 
Tbe  one  before  me  is  the  flrat  and  only 
thai  has  fallen  under  my  own  obiercs- 


re  should  iafar  tbi 


]K  An  [D  be  almost  pi 


tbabcKhl 
the  lenfth  at  Ihi 
DHk  I  tat  Ihi 


,    Other  partlcolan 


ot  Hod  the  roldeD  color  nj 


lai  TuuaTO  &■  Fo.iD.— Dr.  Bennei 
It  of  some  celebrity,  conaiders  tbe  toi 
tillable  Brlicle  of  diet,  and  aacribea  I 
nt  medical  properties:  —  1st.  That 
one  nf  Ihe  most  powerlbl  aptricnla  of  the  liiet 
id  oihei  organs;  where  calomel  is  indicated,  it 
probably  one  of  the  most  eflectire  and  the  least 
sriEiful  remedial  agents  known  to  tbe  profeaaion. 
2d.  That  a  chemical  extract  will  be  obtained  froai 
it  thai  vill  luperaede  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  cure 
of  disease.  3d.  That  bn  has  Bucceasflilly  treat- 
ed dturihiEi  with  this  article  alone.  l(h.  That 
nhen  used  as  an  article  of  diet  it  is  almost  soTe- 
icign  for  dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  Sih.  That  it 
should  be  conslantly  used  for  daily  food;  either 
cooked,  raw,  or  In  the  form  of  catsup,  it  ja  tha 
non  bealtb']  utivV*  now  in  us*. 
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ittatfjematicis. 


CoMMUHiOATioHs  fof  this  Deptitment  thoold  be  ad- 
dretted  to  N.  W.  DbMunNs  ProTidenee. 


For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 
The  Zero  Bxponant,— Ito  TtHmoj, 

Firai:  The  sero  exponent,  as  compared  with 
all  others,  is  nniqne  in  its  inflnence  as  an  expo- 
nent :  thus,  with  numerical  exponents  the  magni- 
tude of  a  number,  when  raised  to  the  proposed 
power,  is  commensurate  with  the  number  itself, 
vis.,  lO^aelOO,  100*slO,000  ;  whereas,  the  power  of 
a  number  affected  by  a  sero  index  is  always  1, 
without  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  number 
thus  employed  :  IQOseI,  1000=1,  &c. 

Second:  The  method  of  obtaining  the  power 
of  a  number  whose  index  is  sero,  differs  from  the 
ordinary  plan  of  procedure.  In  the  latter  case 
factors  are  employed  illustrating  the  principle  of 
multiplication ;  but  instead  of  such  a  plan  in  the 
preceding  case,  a  formula  to  substantiate  the  vaU- 
dity  of  the  zero  index,  thus  adducing,  as  it  were, 
the  proof  before  the  solution. 

Third:  According  to  Greenleaf,  <*that  num- 
ber from  which  a  power  is  derived  Is  called  the 
root  of  that  power'*;  hence,  admitting  the  power 
of  lOo,  1000  or  10000  to  equal  1,  then  the  root  is 
greater  than  the  power,  an  unprecedented  fact  in 
the  operations  of  evolution,  when  integral  quanti- 
ties are  involved.  Again,  if  1  be  the  power  of  a 
fraction  whose  index  is  zero,  then  the  root  is  lett 
than  the  power,  which  fact,  vrith  due  allowances, 
will  admit  of  the  same  comment  as  the  above. 

But  whei^  does  the  fallacy  lie  ?  I  reply,  in  the 
very  formula  adduced  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  the  Z.  E. 

Let  us  examine  it :    —  =s  a*  "^-i  =s  «o. 

a» 

a\ 
Again,  —  =1,  hence  ao  «  1. 

We  will  now  present  it  a  little  more  fully  : 

a* 

—  =a  a*~ *  =  a  X  a  X  a,  or  a*. 

a* 


Again,       —  =  a>'*  =  a  )<  a  or  a*. 


«< 


a* 

—  =  ««"■*  s=  a  or  a*. 


—  =  a»~*  =  0  notao. 
a> 

You  will  notice  in  each  successive  division  the 
number  of  factors  decreases  by  one  until,  finally, 
none  remain. 

This,  I  contend,  is  a  proper  view  of  the  formula. 
An  exponent  is  bnt  the  representative  ot  a  factor 


or  factors,  and  if  you  discard  an  exponent  yon  dis- 
card as  many  factors  as  are  represented  thereby* 
Hence,  if  from  any  exponent  one  of  equal  magni- 
tude is  subtracted,  you  virtually  subtract  as  many 
factors  as  are  represented  by  that  exponent. 

The  following  illustration  of  subtracting  the  fac- 
tors in  lieu  of  their  representatives,  is  more  sim- 
plified : 

Four  factors  {ay.  ay.  ay.  a)  less  one  =  three 
(a  X  a  X  a)  or  a*. 

Three  factors  {ay  ay  a)  less  one  =  two  (a  x  a) 
or  a«. 

Two  factors  {a  X  a)  less  one  =  one  (a)  or  a^ 

One  factor  (a)  less  one  =  0  or  Oo. 

Again,  by  my  theory,  —  =  a*"*'  =  0. 

a* 

Yet,  —  =  1,    hence  1*0. 

Thi#  we  all  know  to  be  absurd ;  therefore,  it 
proves  conclusively  that  in  dividing  quantities 
affected  by  exponents,  the  principle  of  subtrnction 
is  wholly  inadequate  when  those  quantities  are  of 
equal  magnitude. 

Mathematicians,  in  endorsing  the  theory  of  a 
**Zero  Exponent,'*  have,  in  reality,  though  not 
designedly,  attempted  to  prove  that,  inasmuch  ai 
a  quantity  divided  by  itself  equals  one,  the  same 
quantity  when  subtracted  from  itself  must  produce 
a  like  result. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  it  to  your 
leniency,  from  the  lesson  of  equality  which  it 
teaches ;  for  a  quantity,  of  whatever  magnitude, 
whether  integral  or  fractional,  when  subjected  to 
its  influence  **  produces  one  "  ;  hence,  typifying 
the  state  of  human  society,  it  would  level  the 
mounds  of  distinction  which  men  have  elerated, 
and  advocate  the  idea  that  *'  all  men  are'  bom  f^ee 
and  equal." 

Peoblemb. — By  lago,  Chicago,  111. :  **  Suppose 
this  and  that,  the  half  of  this  aud  that,  minus  7» 
equals  11,  what  will  this  or  that  be  ?" 

By  P.  J.  Chase,  Iowa  :  **  A  pole  96  feet  high, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  pond  4  feet  deep,  was 
broken  by  the  wind,  the  top  falling  within  10.7703^ 
feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  and  leaning  on  the 
piece  standing ;  how  long  was  the  piece  standing, 
and  how  long  was  the  piece  leaning  from  the  wa- 
ter to  where  it  broke  ? "— JVIew  York  Paperi 

Verbal  Statistics. — ^The  annexed  suggestion 
is  made  hy  a  Nottingham  journal :  '*  Professor 
Max  Muller,  in  his  admirable  lectures  on  the  Sci- 
ence of  Language,  (call  it,  if  you  will.  Glossology 
or  Logology,)  tells  us  that  out  of  the  primitive 
words,  probablv,  60,000  words  or  so  in  the  English 
tongue,  it  has  been  found  that  a  rustic  laborer  on- 
ly used  300.  An  ordinarilv  educated  man  is  sup- 
posed to  use  3,000  or  4,000,  while  a  great  orator 
reaches  10,000.  The  Old  TesUmen^t  cmiXjbktA  ^^SASL 
different  woidi  •,  atk^  Wife  -wvi^ia  tA  ^StjaSaK^f^vx^ 
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such  schools  are  trained  up  the  most  eminent  in 
the  world  ;  and  from  them  go  forth  streams,  mak- 
ing glad  the  city  of  our  God.  They  will  reform 
public  opinion,  purify  the  elements  of  society,  re- 
sist the  tide  of  e?il,  transmit  to  future  generations 
a  country  untarnished,  a  religion  uncorruptcd. 

What  a  glorious  cause !  None  greater  or  better 
can  enlist  your  influence  or  encourage  your  sym- 
pathies. To  raise  a  band  of  immortal  beings  from 
the  lowest  depth  of  earth  to  be  good  and  great  be- 
fore God ;  to  send  them  forth  as  streams  that  shall 
penetrate  ihe  secret  recesses  of  the  land;  to  guide 
them  on  the  pathway  to  immortality ;  and  at  last 
meet  them  within  the  gates  uf  the  heavenly  city, 
is  a  pleasure  that  can  only  swell  the  heart  of 
Christian  parents  and  Christian  teachers.  The 
truest  patriotism  could  not  aspire  to  nobler  things 
than  these;— > to  elevate  our  fellow-beings  to  the 
dignity  of  truthful  freemen ;  to  reclaim  from  the 
paths  of  sin  and  woe  those  who  would  have  been 
moving  spirits  in  the  world  of  despair,  and  have 
them  shine  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever. 

In  this  work  of  Christian  education,  very  much 
depends  on  the  parents.  The  greatest  blessing 
you  can  confer  on  this  nation  is  to  leave  behind 
you  a  generation  of  youth  that  shall  ever  revere 
all  that  is  great  in  man  or  good  in  morals. 

Youths  are  the  hope  of  our  country !  The  rising 
race  is  the  hope  of  coming  millions.  Soon  you 
will  have  played  your  part  on  the  stage  of  action, 
and  your  children  will  take  your  place.  Can  you 
be  indifferent,  then,  as  to  the  instructions  received 
and  imparted  ?  Can  you  hazard  the  consequences 
of  letting  their  childhood  and  youth  pass  without 
their  being  recipients  of  the  blessing  which  ever 
attends  faithful,  earnest,  prayerful  training  ?  Send 
your  influence,  then,  to  Christian  schools.  See  to 
it  that  your  children  have  for  companions  the  pure 
and  good ;  for  instructors  those  who,  whilst  just 
as  anxious  as  others  to  have  them  climb  the  hill  of 
science,  are  more  anxious  to  have  them  mount  up 
the  hill  of  Zion.  Almost  in  vain  will  the  faithful 
teacher  labor  for  your  children,  without  your  aid 
and  influence. 

But  the  second  great  agent  in  this  work  is  the 
Christian  teacher.  But,  fellow-teachers,  if  the  in- 
herent claims  and  the  great  responsibilities  of  this 
office  do  not  arouse  and  move  you,  nothing  can. 
To  stand  at  the  couch  of  an  expiring  mortal  and 
there  display  your  skill  in  arresting  the  almost  fa- 
tal disease,  is  magnanimous ;  to  plead  at  the  bar 
where  injured  parties  meet,  for  justice  and  for 
right,  is  noble ;  to  stand  upon  the  walls  of  Zion, 
as  an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Heaven,  is  to 
be  honored  beyond  merit ;  but  to  be  an  humble 
teacher  falls  not  short  of  this.  To  you  are  com- 
mitted plastic  minds  that  will  be  influenced  for 
time  and  eternity.  It  is  true  the  material  upon 
which  you  work  is  rough ;  but  remember  that  the 
statue  that  now  seems  to  live  once  lay  a  shapeless 
mass  untouched  by  the  hand  of  Phidias.     Tou 


work  among  the  rudiments  of  a  statue  that  is  to  be 
everlasting.  Tou  are  dealing  in  embryo  with  the 
elements  of  a  great  and  future  empire,  which  is  to 
be  indestructible  and  eternal. 

Tou  must  be  in  earnest.  As  you  are,  so  will 
your  school  be.  You  are  responsible,  not  only  for 
the  development  of  the  mind,  but  also  for  the  cul- 
tivation  of  the  heart. 

Labor  in  hope.  Sometimes  effort  seems  to  be 
immediately  crowned  with  success,  and  the  mind 
awakes  to  thought  and  action.  At  other  times  all 
labor  seems  to  be  in  vain.  But  no ;  these  rudi- 
ments can  never  die,  can  never  be  suppressed. 
They  will  yf t  spring  forth.  Labor  with  persever- 
ance; let  not  difficulties  and  trials  overcome  you ; 
but  let  them  rather  incite  you  to  greater  effort. 
Gird  on  anew  your  armor,  and  go  forth  to  contend 
against  all  opposing  foes. 

**  Still  achieving,  still  punuinr, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Yon  cannot  fail.  If  you  work  upon  marble,  it 
will  perish  ;  if  you  work  upon  brass,  time  will  ef- 
face it ;  if  you  rear  temples  they  will  crumble  to 
the  dust ;  but  if  you  work  upon  immortal  minds, 
if  you  imbue  them  with  high  principles,  with  the 
just  fear  of  God  and  of  their  fellow-men, — you  en- 
grave upon  these  tables  something  which  no  time 
can  efface,  but  which  will  brighten  and  brighten 

to  all  eternity.  Up.  then,  ye  who  are  engaged  in 
this  holy  cause.  Awake  to  your  duties,  your  re- 
sponsibilicies,  your  rewards,  when  **  the  sun  shall 
be  blotted  out  and  the  moon  and  stars  shall  wiUi- 
draw  their  shining.'* — Union,  in  Juniata  (Pa.J 
Democrat, 


The  Bottom  of  the  Ocean.  —  Soundings  in 
the  Atlantic,  according  to  AU  the  Year  Round, 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  at  least  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  wa- 
ter is  still  shallow ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  another  Ireland  only  waiting  to  be  raised  —  thus 
reversing  the  famous  panacea  for  keeping  the 
country  quiet.  It  is  just  beyond  this  that  the 
true  Atlantic  begins,  the  gulf  suddenly  sinking  to 
nine  thousand  feet.  Thus  Ireland  may  one  day 
have  a  coast  line  as  high  as  the  Alps.  The  whole 
floor  of  the  Atlantic  is  paved  with  a  soft,  sticky 
substance,  called  oazo,  nine-tenths  consisting  of 
very  minute  animals,  many  of  them  mere  lumps  of 
jelly,  and  thousands  of  which  could  flost  with 
ease  in  a  drop  of  water ;  some  resembling  toothed- 
wheels  ;  others  bundles  of  spines  or  threads  shoot- 
ing from  a  little  globule.  Some,  however,  are  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  separating  flint  from 
the  sea  water  —  whicn  is  more  than  every  chemist 
could  do ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  square  miles 
covered  with  the  skeletons  of  those  little  creatures. 
Part  of  this  oazo  is  doubtless  from  the  clouds  of 
rain-dust  which  rise  from  the  vast  steppes  of  South 
America,  in  such  masses  as  to  darken  the  sun,  and 
make  the  animals  fly  to  shelter,  and  which,  after 
sweeping  like  a  simooii  over  the  country,  loose 
themselves  in  the  **  steep  Atlantic."  Mo  bones 
have  been  found  of  the  larger  animals,  so  that  the 
kraken  and  sea-serpent  might  sleep  their  last  sleep 
and  leave  not  a  bonCiOr  a  vertebra  to  tell  the  tale. 
Not  a  mast  or  anchor,  nor  a  block  or  strand,  not  a 
coin  or  keepsake,  has  been  found  to  testify  of  the 
countless  gallant  ships  and  more  gallant  men  who 
have  gone  down  amid  the  pitiless  waves. 
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Communications  for  tbU  Department  thonld  be  ad- 
dretted  to  GioaoB  A.  Willabd,  Warwick  Neck,  B.  I. 


9^  Communications  on  this  iubjeet  and  also  incidents 
(either  ori^nal  or  selected)  which  give  practical  illas- 
trations  of  moral  ptinciples,  are  invited .  Actual  occur- 
rwiees,  when  accurately  presented  to  view,  always  con- 
vey an  impressive  lesson,  and  we  shall  feel  greatly  oblig- 
ed to  all  who  will  contribute  such  to  this  department. — 
Ed. 


Wanted. 

A  convincing  and  conclusive  reply  to  the  univer- 
sml  habit,  among  children,  of  justifying  an  impro- 
per act  by  saying  that  the  same  had  been  done  to 
them.  "John,  did  you  strike  James  ?  "  **Tes, 
bat  he  struck  me  first.'*  **  John,  have  you  James' 
knife  ?  "  "  Yes,  but  be  has  my  pencil,"  &c.,  &c. 
Now,  what  will  convince  him  that  this  ft  not  a 
reason  which  justifies  his  conduct  t  Every  teacher 
has  a  process  of  reasoning  to  meet  the  case,  but 
as  the  fault  is  so  common  cannot  a  prescription  be 
furnished  which  will  be  infallible,  one  which  will 
not  only  silence  the  offender  but  convince  him  ? 

Will  not  some  correspondent  who  is  well  versed 
in  the  science  of  morals  and  manners  furnish  the 
aboTe. 


Wht  are  moral  lessons  so  uninteresting  ?  Mliy 
is  it  so  difficult  to  impress  them  on  the  mind  and 
heart  ?  Why  do  the  examples  of  the  upright  and 
the  virtuous  have  no  more  commanding  influence? 
Examples  and  precepts  in  folly  and  crime  are  far 
more  impressive  on  those  who  are  within  the  circle 
of  their  influence.  How  numerous  and  quick  are 
th«  scholars  in  one  caae,  and  how  few  and  dull  in 
the  other.  A  profane,  vulgar  and  intemperate 
man  can  easily  lead  many  in  his  train,  while  a  so- 
ber, exemplary  man,  always  judicious  in  his  words 
and  commendable  in  his  conduct,  may  make  few 
imitators. 

Hardly  anything  is  more  disagreeable  than  to  be 
lectured,  8ome  persons  have  a  peculiar  faculty  to 
make  themselves  disagreeable,  by  an  incessant 
clamoring  about  somebody's  faults,  and,  what  is 
atill  more  uncomfortable,  is  their  inclination  to 
point  out  your  own  and  enlarge  upon  them.  Per- 
haps no  duty  requires  more  skill  for  its  successful 
performance  than  to  speak  to  another  person  of 
his  faults  in  such  a  way  as  shall  lead  to  their  cor- 
rection and  not  give  offence. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  question, 
why  this  is  so,  but,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  to 
consider  what  shall  be  done.  Must  the  effort  be 
abandoned  because  it  is  attended  with  difficulties  ? 
la  it  evidence  that  a  person  needs  no  moral  in- 
atrnction  because  he  has  no  inclination  for  it  ? 
This  conclusion  would  be  far  from  correct ;  then 
trjist  MhMjI  be  done  ? 


Something  may  be  learned  from  precedent. 
There  are  some  branches  of  study  which  are  re- 
garded as  very  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  still 
they  are  judged  to  be  important,  and  perseverance 
is  the  method  adopted  in  teaching  them.  To  very 
many — though  it  ought  to  be  otherwise  —  gram- 
mar is  an  uninteresting  study,  still  there  are  in 
most  of  our  schools  a  good  number  of  scholars 
who  make  creditable  proficiency  in  this  branch. 
The  teachers  require  constant  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  process  of  time  a  good  degree  of  ad- 
vancement is  made.  The  teacher  is  watchful  to 
employ  the  most  successful  methods  to  make  his 
subject  understood  and  to  give  interest  to  the  ex- 
ercie.  Here  is  a  judicious  course,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  It  is  also  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  scripture.  Moses,  the  great  teacher  of  the 
Jews,  gave  them  the  following  directions,  (Deut. 
6:7):  **And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently 
unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up."  This  is  incessant,  and  must  ac- 
complish the  desired  result. 

How  widely  different  the  course  of  those  teach- 
ers who  occasionally  give  some  admonition,  and 
failing  to  see  any  striking  result,  relinquish  their 
efforts.  With  such  general  neglect  in  this  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  lit- 
tle improvement  is  made.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, to  which  Tub  Schoolmabte&  has  come  on 
this  matter  is  that  much  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  subject.  Teachers  should  elevate  the 
standard. 


Ohristian  Bohoola. 


SoMBTiMBS  in  listening  to  the  tale  of  other  times, 
we  almost  wish  we  had  lived  in  the  good  old  times 
of  long  ago.  Still,  who  would  not  rather  live  now, 
and  be  a  moving  spirit  in  tbis  most  remarkable 
age  ?  Let  those  of  other  times  boast  of  a  golden, 
a  silvery,  a  brazen  age ;  but  we  boast  in  nobler 
strains  of  an  intellectual  and  a  religions  age :  — 
an  age  when  fallen  humanity  is  moved  by  past  and 
passing  events,  and  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
epoch  seems  to  be  arising  and  preparing  for  that 
happy  time  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  whole  earth,  when  sin  shall  be  banished, 
and  righteousness  prevail.  In  no  former  age  have 
the  angels  oftener  tuned  their  hearts  anew,  and, 
catching  the  anthem  of  praise,  swelled  the  loud 
chorus  as  it  rolled  over  the  blest  land  of  immor- 
tality. And  still  the  tide  swells,  and  a  purer  and 
more  divine  influence  is  permeating  the  life  of  the 
world. 

The  great  sources  whence  flow  these  life-giving, 
ennobling  influences  are  Christian  parents,  Christ- 
ian  teachers  and  Christian  students  ;  or,  in  short. 
Christian  schools.  For  here  latent  talent  is  evolv- 
ed, youthful  minds  are  expanded  and  fortified  by 
the  •uhUmcal  tx^aitha  and  the  purest  virtue.    In 
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such  schools  are  trained  up  the  most  eminent  in 
the  world  ;  and  from  them  go  forth  streams,  mak- 
ing glad  the  city  of  our  Grod.  They  will  reform 
public  opinion,  purify  the  elements  of  society,  re- 
sist the  tide  of  e?il,  transmit  to  future  generations 
a  country  untarnished,  a  religion  uncorrupted. 

What  a  glorious  cause  !  None  greater  or  better 
can  enlist  your  influence  or  encourage  your  sym- 
pathies. To  raise  a  band  of  immortal  beings  from 
the  lowest  depth  of  earth  to  be  good  and  great  be- 
fore God ;  to  send  them  forth  as  streams  that  shall 
penetrate  ihe  secret  recesses  of  the  land;  to  guide 
them  on  the  pathway  to  immortality ;  and  at  last 
meet  them  within  the  gates  uf  the  heavenly  city, 
is  a  pleasure  that  can  only  swell  the  heart  of 
Christian  parents  and  Christian  teachers.  The 
truest  patriotism  could  not  aspire  to  nobler  things 
than  these;  —  to  elevate  our  fellow-beings  to  the 
dignity  of  truthful  freemen ;  to  reclaim  from  the 
paths  of  sin  and  woe  those  who  would  have  been 
moving  spirits  in  the  world  of  despair,  and  have 
them  shine  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever. 

In  this  work  of  Christian  education,  very  much 
depends  on  the  parents.  The  greatest  blessing 
you  can  confer  on  this  nation  is  to  leave  behind 
you  a  generation  of  youth  that  shall  ever  revere 
all  that  is  great  in  man  or  good  in  morals. 

Youths  are  the  hope  of  our  country !  The  rising 
race  is  the  hope  of  coming  millions.  Soon  you 
will  have  played  your  part  on  the  stage  of  action, 
and  your  children  will  take  your  place.  Can  you 
be  indifferent,  then,  as  to  the  instructions  received 
and  imparted  ?  Can  you  hazard  the  consequences 
of  letting  their  childhood  and  youth  pass  without 
their  being  recipients  of  the  blessing  which  ever 
attends  faithful,  earnest,  prayerful  training  ?  Send 
your  influence,  then,  to  Christian  schools.  See  to 
it  that  your  children  have  for  companions  the  pure 
and  good ;  for  instructors  those  who,  whilst  just 
as  anxious  as  others  to  have  them  climb  the  hill  of 
science,  are  more  anxious  to  have  them  mount  up 
the  hill  of  Zion.  Almost  in  vain  will  the  faithful 
teacher  labor  for  your  children,  without  your  aid 
and  influence. 

But  the  second  great  agent  in  this  work  is  the 
Christian  teacher.  But,  fellow-teachers,  if  the  in- 
herent claims  and  the  great  responsibilities  of  this 
office  do  not  arouse  and  move  you,  nothing  can. 
To  stand  at  the  couch  of  an  expiring  mortal  and 
there  display  your  skill  in  arresting  the  almost  fa- 
tal disease,  is  magnanimous ;  to  plead  at  the  bar 
where  injured  parties  meet,  for  justice  and  for 
right,  is  noble;  to  stand  upon  the  walls  of  Zion, 
as  an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Heaven,  is  to 
be  honored  beyond  merit ;  but  to  be  an  humble 
teacher  falls  not  short  of  this.  To  you  are  com- 
mitted plastic  minds  that  will  be  influenced  for 
time  and  eternity.  It  is  true  the  material  upon 
which  you  work  is  rough ;  but  remember  that  the 
statue  that  now  seems  to  live  once  lay  a  shapeless 
mass  untouched  bjr  the  hand  of  Phidiaf.     You 


work  among  the  rudiments  of  a  statue  that  is  to  be 
everlasting.  You  are  dealing  in  embryo  with  the 
elements  of  a  great  and  future  empire,  which  is  to 
be  indestructible  and  eternal. 

You  must  be  in  earnest.  As  you  are,  so  will 
your  school  be.  You  are  responsible,  not  only  for 
the  development  of  the  mind,  but  also  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  heart. 

Labor  in  hope.  Sometimes  effort  seems  to  be 
immediately  crowned  with  success,  and  the  mind 
awakes  to  thought  and  action.  At  other  times  all 
labor  seems  to  be  in  vain.  But  no ;  these  rudi- 
ments can  never  die,  can  never  be  suppressed. 
They  will  yet  spring  forth.  Labor  with  persever- 
ance ;  let  not  difficulties  and  trials  overcome  you ; 
but  let  them  rather  incite  you  to  greater  effort. 
Gird  on  anew  your  armor,  and  go  forth  to  contend 
against  all  opposing  foes. 

**  fitill  aebieving,  ttill  punuing , 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.'* 

Yon  cannot  fail.  If  you  work  upon  marble,  it 
will  perish  ;  if  you  work  upon  brass,  time  will  ef- 
face it ;  if  you  rear  temples  they  will  crumble  to 
the  duMt ;  but  if  you  work  upon  immortal  minds, 
if  you  imbue  them  with  high  principles,  with  the 
just  fear  of  God  and  of  their  fellow-men, — ^you  en- 
grave upon  these  tables  something  which  no  time 
can  efface,  but  which  will  brighten  and  brighten 

to  all  eternity.  Up.  then,  ye  who  are  engaged  in 
this  holy  cause.  Awake  to  your  duties,  your  re- 
sponsibilities, your  rewards,  when  *<the  sun  shall 
be  blotted  out  and  the  moon  and  stars  shall  with- 
draw their  shining." — Union,  in  Juniata  (Pa,) 
Democrat, 


The  Bottom  of  the  Ocean.  —  Soundings  in 
the  Atlantic,  according  to  All  the  Year  Round, 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  at  least  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  wa- 
ter is  still  shallow ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  another  Ireland  only  waiting  to  be  raised  —  thni 
reversing  the  famous  panacea  for  keeping  the 
country  quiet.  It  is  just  beyond  this  that  the 
true  Atlantic  begins,  the  gulf  suddenly  sinking  to 
nine  thousand  feet.  Thus  Ireland  may  one  day 
have  a  coast  line  as  high  as  the  Alps.  The  whole 
floor  of  the  Atlantic  is  paved  with  a  soft,  sticky 
substance,  called  oazo,  nine-tenths  consisting  of 
very  minute  animals,  many  of  them  mere  lumps  of 
jelly,  and  thousands  of  which  could  float  with 
ease  in  a  drop  of  water ;  some  resembling  toothed- 
wheels  ;  others  bundles  of  spines  or  threads  shoot- 
ing from  a  little  globule.  Some,  however,  are  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  separating  flint  from 
the  sea  water  —  which  is  more  than  every  chemist 
could  do ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  square  miles 
covered  with  the  skeletons  of  those  little  creatures. 
Fart  of  this  oazo  is  doubtless  from  the  clouds  of 
rain-dust  which  rise  fh>m  the  vast  steppes  of  South 
America,  in  such  masses  as  to  darken  the  sun,  and 
make  the  animals  fly  to  shelter,  and  which,  after 
sweeping  like  a  simoon  over  the  country,  loose 
themselvei  in  the  "steep  Atlantic."  Mo  bones 
have  been  found  of  the  larger  animals,  so  that  the 
kraken  and  sea-serpent  might  sleep  their  last  sleep 
and  leave  not  a  bone,or  a  vertebra  to  tell  the  tale. 
Not  a  mast  or  anchor,  nor  a  block  or  strand,  not  a 
coin  or  keepsake,  has  bee\i  {qmti^  \a  \.<^%>cA:<|  ^V  >^^ 

have  gone  doftn  %ieaql  >^l^  ^\>^«%«  ^ v's*^. 
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(S'bitQxa'  department. 

Oontributlont. 

Thb  following  contributions  have  been  receireci 
in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instrnc- 
tion,  held  at  Carolina  Mills,  for  the  relief  of  the 
lick  and  wounded  soldiers : 

Preyiously  acknowledged, •  •  .$67  81 

EWeton  Arnold,  Dist.  No.  13,  North  Kings- 
town          21 

Snsan  B.  Wescott,  Primary  School,  River 

Point, I  00 

James  M.  Collins,  District  No.  12,  White 

Rock  Village,  Westerly 72 

F.  H.  Davis,  District  No.  14,  Dorrville, 

Westerly 56 

Miss  Clarissa  Cargill,  Dist.  No.  13,  Cum- 
berland.        1  40 

8.  W.  Bicknell,  High  School,  Bristol 60 

892  30 

The  following  lines  were  penned  by  an  Iri^h 
mechanic  in  this  city,  who  makes  less  pretension 
to  literary  ability  and  turns  his  yerses  smoother 
than  some  whose  names  help  to  fill  the  rolls  of 
academic  shades.  While  we  forget  not  that  Whit- 
tier  sung  his  earlier  ballads  to  the  time  of  the  lap- 
stone,  so  for  this  humble  author,  keeping  time 
with  the  same  music,  we  predict  no  inglorious 
fame: 

OUH  C0UNTBY»8  CALL. 

Awake,  New  England's  sons,  awake, 
Our  country*!  ylory  *s  now  at  stake, 
The  rebels*  power  we  soon  will  break, 
And  keep  oar  country  free. 

We'll  lay  the  monster  treason  low, 
With  Freedom's  ring  in  every  blow, 
And  broadcast  Freedom*s  seed  we'll  sow, 
And  reap  sweet  liberty. 

Have  our  fathers  died  in  vain 
Our  glorious  freedom  to  attain  f 
This  vacred  trust  we*ll  still  maintain 
We  shall  be  ever  free. 

By  the  memory  of  our  sires. 
And  every  impulse  that  inspires, 
By  our  sacred  altar  fires, 
We  must  and  will  be  firee. 

Let  Freedom's  high  exalted  name 
Arouse  the  noule  patriot  flame. 
Our  valiant  deeds  will  be  the  theme 
For  all  posterity. 

We'll  raise  our  heavenly  banner  high, 
A  gniding  star  in  every  sky. 
Beneath  its  folds  well  live  and  die, 
Our  country,  'tis  forthee. 

SxB  notice  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ame- 
r/cMn  Institute  of  iDBtruotion  on  another  page. 


Names  of  members  of  the  Providence  High 
School  enlisted  and  gone  to  the  war  in  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Regiments  Rhode  Island  Volunteers, 
May,  1862 : 


Dana  B.  Robinson, 
Charles  L.  Stafford, 
John  A.  Reynolds, 
Jesse  P.  Eddy, 
David  Hunt,  Jr., 
Edwin  B.  Fisk, 
Charles  B.  Greene, 
Edmund  B.  Peck, 
Eugene  F.  Phillips, 
Daniel  Bush, 
Jesse  M.  Bush, 
James  P.  Field, 
William  P.  Yaughan, 
J.  W.  McCrillis, 
B.  Matthewson,  2d, 
John  B.  Kelley, 
George  Sparhawk, 
Horace  K.  Blanchard, 
Frank  Frost, 
Franklin  B.  Ham, 
Charles  F.  Greene, 


Frank  F.  Tingley, 
John  E.  Lamed, 
William  C.  Angell, 
William  A.  Spicer, 
William  H.  Hawks, 
James  W.  Blackwood, 
Harry  A.  Richardson, 
Samuel  F.  Mitchell, 
George  T.  Baker, 
Nathan  Baker, 
Charles  Smith, 
Charles  Latham, 
William  P.  Cragin, 
Charles  C.  Cragin, 
William  A.  H.  Grant, 
Samuel  Dorrance, 
Henry  S.  Latham, 
Chaffin, 


John  Tetlow,  Jr., 
Charles  Anthony, 
Zephaniah  Brown. 

The  first  six  are  graduates  of  1862.  The  last 
nine  were  recent  members  of  the  school,  but  had 
left  previous  to  enlisting. 


Bt  accepting  from  Mr.  Sidney  S.  Rider  a  box  of 
his  **  Bumtide  Pens,**  we  laid  ourselves  under  ob- 
ligation to  produce  a  puff,  the  mokt  difficult  sort 
of  article  for  such  editors  as  we  to  write.  Bat  we 
evaded  all  responsibility  by  distributing  the  pens 
to  our  fifty  boys,  and  resolving  to  write  only  their 
collective  opinion.  A  trial  of  the  pen  either  in 
your  school  or  at  your  own  table  will  explain  how 
it  was  that  we  gathered  about  fifty  golden  opinions 
from  our  pupils.  Gen.  Burnside  and  Mr.  Rider 
are  very  popular  with  the  boys;  who  recognise 
true  steel,  whether  it  be  in  generals'  swords  or  in 
booksellers*  pens.  t. 


Wb  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school 
committees  to  the  advertisement  of  Smith,  Wil- 
son &  Co.  This  enterprising  firm  have  been  very 
successful  in  their  endeavor  to  furnish  teachers  of 
ability  with  permanent  and  lucrative  situations, 
and  equally  as  successful  in  obtaining  thorough 
teachers  for  schools.  By  their  attention  to  busi- 
ness and  honesty  in  recommending  they  hare  se- 
cured the  confidence  of  the  public.  If  any  teach- 
er in  Rhode  Island  is  in  want  of  a  situation,  let 
him  send  his  name  and  qualifications  to  Messrs. 
Smith,  Wilson  &  Co.,  661  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mbbit  is  never  so  conspicuous  as  when  it  springs 
from  obscurity,  just  as  the  moon  never  looks  so 
lustrous  as  when  it  emerges  from  a  cloud. 

TrJe  worst-hearted  of  enemies  are  often  less  to 
be  ditiidied,  Vhaxi  x^«  m,Q%x.  kiivd-hearted  friends. 
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Enolibh  Analysis;  Containing  Forms  for  the 
complete  AnaUsis  of  English  Composition,  to- 
gether with  Selections  for  Analysis  from  thebe^t 
English  authors.  Designed  to  accompany  the 
study  of  English  Grammar  in  the  High  and 
Grammar  schools.  By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Cotting  Academy,  West  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Boston :  Crosby  8l  Nichols,  117  Wash- 
ington street.    1862. 

In  this  little  book  Mr.  Bates  shows  how  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  lend  interest  to  the  study  of 
grammar  and  composition  in  his  own  school.  We 
have  felt  the  use  of  such  aid  as  this,  and  have  ex- 
amined the  book  not  without  profit.  The  dry 
bones  of  grammar  are  here  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  respectable-looking  skeleton.  We  commend  the 
book  to  teachers  of  grammar,  especially  in  high 
schools,  where  analyns  and  parsing  have  begun  to 
be  somewhat  **  played  out."  T. 


War  Lipb  Illustratrd  by  Stokies  op  thb 
Camp  and  Fibld.  Compiled  by  Tim  Tramp. 
New  York :  Callender,  Perce  &  Willing,  208 
Broadway.    1862. 

This  is  really  a  little  side-shaker.  It  abounds  in 
humorous  sketches  and  illustrations  by  a  witty 
compiler.  It  will  have  a  great  run,  we  predict,  as 
it  really  deserves.  Mr.  Clough,  on  Weybosset 
street,  is  the  sole  agent  for  this  section,  and  will 
give  a  life  portrait  of  **  Honest  Abe  "  with  every 
copy  he  sells. 

Call  on  Mr.  plough  and  see  his  wonderAil  pack- 
age of  stationery.  He  will  fit  out  a  correspond- 
ent for  a  three  months  voyage  for  twenty-five  cents. 


We  have  received  the  July  number  of  the  Pul- 
pit and  Rostrum,  containing  a  sketch  of  Parson 
Brownlow,  by  Theodore  Tilton,  and  his  speeches 
on  the  sufferings  of  the  Union  men  at  the  South, 
and  the  irreligious  character  of  the  rebellion,  ful- 
ly and  correctly  reported  in  short-hand  by  Charles 
B.  Collar,  with  the  applause  and  observations  of 
the  audience  inserted,  giving  a  life-like  view  of  the 
enthusiastic  reception  which  the  **  Parson  "  re- 
ceived for  his  unconquerable  devotion  to  the 
Union.  In  these  speeches,  Mr.  Brownlow  nar- 
rates, in  his  eccentric  and  graphic  style,  many  and 
various  incidents  of  the  rebellion,  that  came  to  his 
personal  knowledge,  which  must  thrill  every  loyal 
heart  by  turns  with  joy,  rage  and  sorrow.  As  a 
record  of  the  times,  these  speeches  are  worthy  to 
be  read  and  preserved  by  every  patriot  and  histo- 
rian. Price,  in  neat  12mo.  pamphlet  form,  ten 
cenu.  Published  by  E.  D.  Baker,  135  Grand 
street,  New  York. 


articles  are  ftimished  by  some  of  our  eminent 
statesmen,  giving  their  views  upon  the  great  ques- 
tions arising  from  the  distracted  state  of  our  coun- 
try. The  Continental  is  an  out-and-out  Union 
monthly.  It  should  be  sustained,  and  no  doubt  it 
win  be  sustained. 

Terms  to  clubs:  Two  copies  for  five  dollars; 
Three  copies,  six  dollars ;  Twenty  copies,  thirty- 
six  dollars. 


The  Continental  Monthly. — The  July  num- 
ber of  this  new  aspirant  for  public  favor  begins 
volume  II.  It  has  passed  safely  through  the  ordeal 
of  public  opinion,  and  is  recognized  as  among  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  country.     Many  of  ita 


Applbton'8  New  Ameican  Cyclop.«dia.— The 
XIV.  volume  of  this  excellent  work  has  now  reach- 
ed us.  It  fully  sustains  the  reputation  already  es- 
tablished by  the  preceding  volumes.  The  entire 
work  will  consist  of  sixteen  volumes.  When  com* 
pleted  it  will  form  the  most  useful  library  for  schools 
which  can  be  purchased  for  the  amount  of  its  price. 
It  is  furnished,  in  cloth,  at  $3.00  a  volume.  It  is 
already  in  use  in  many  schools  of  our  State.  We 
hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  many  more  school  li- 
braries of  our  towns,  villages  and  rural  districts. 

Subscriptions  are  taken  at  the  book-store  of 
Sidney  S.  Rider,  19  Westminster  street.  Provi- 
dence, ic 


The  Atlantic  poe  July  has  been  perused  with 
increasing  interest.  Each  month's  issue  adds 
something  to  the  previously  acquired  popularity 
of  this  best  of  monthlies.  The  table  of  contenta 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  July  number : 

**Some  Soldier  Poetry;  Fronde's  Henry  the 
Eighth  ;  Why  their  Creeds  Differ ;  Presence ; 
Chiefly  about  War  Matters;  The  Minute  Guns; 
Originality;  Ericsson  and  his  Inventions;  Methods 
of  Study  in  Natural  History ;  Friend  Eli's  Daugh- 
ter ;  Taxation  no  Burden ;  The  Poet  to  his  Read- 
ers ;  The  Children's  Cities ;  Reviews,"  &c. 


The  Ladies'  Repository  po&  July  has  been 
received.  Its  engravings  are  very  fine,  being, 
"  Spirit  of  '76,"  and  "  Parson  Brownlow."  We 
receive  no  magazine  that  contains  better  reading 
matter  or  one  whose  mechanical  execution  and  il- 
lustrations are  in  better  taste.  Terms,  $2.00  per 
annum  in  advance. 


Who  Murder  Innocents?  —  Mr.  Slashaway, 
who  writes  for  the  Ocean  Magazine,  says  the  teach- 
ers murder  them.  Mrs.  Prim,  who  picks  the  mote 
out  of  other  people's  eyes,  says  the  same.  Mr. 
Tradewell,  who  comes  home  at  nigl  t  with  the 
headache,  and  does  not  like  to  be  troubled  with 
the  children's  lessons,  iterates  the  same  grave 
charge.  And  all  lazy  boys  and  girls  offer  them- 
selves as  the  Uvinff  witness  that  they  expect  to  die 
of  hard  study. 

We  piotest— 

Who  sends  the  children  to  bed  with  stomachs 
overloaded  with  indigestible  food  ?  Not  the  teach- 
er. 

"Who  a\\oii%Eui%.i&^vii«\.^  ^^vaxVa.^%\^^»!^'« 
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with  cloth  shoes  and  pasteboard  soles  ?  Not  the 
teacher. 

Who  allows  the  little  child,  in  cold  weather,  to 
go  with  its  lower  extremities  half  bare,  or  but 
thinly  clad,  because  it  is  fashionable  ?  Not  the 
teacher. 

Who  allows  John  and  Mary,  before  they  have 
reached  their  "teens,"  to  go  to  the  ''ball"  and 
dance  until  the  cock  crows  ?    Not  the  teacher. 

Who  compels  the  children,  several  in  number 
perhaps,  to  sleep  in  a  little,  close,  unventilated 
bed-room  ?    Not  the  teacher. 

Who  builds  the  school-house  *'tight  as  a  drum,*' 
without  any  possibility  of  ventilation  ?  Not  the 
teacher. 

Who  frets  and  scolds,  if  "  my  child  **  does  not 
get  along  as  fast  as  some  other  child  does  ?  Not 
the  teacher. 

Who  inquires,  not  how /Aorou^A/y  *' my  child*' 
if  progressing,  but  how  f tut  f    Not  the  teacher. 

Who  murder  the  innocents  ? — Mau,  Teacher. 


Thirty-Tliird  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
oan  Institute  of  Instruotion. 

The  Amsbicait  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion will  hold  its  thirty-third  annual  meetlDg 
at  the  State  House  iu  Hartford,  on  the  20th, 
21st  and  22d  dajTS  of  August  next  The  hotels 
will  entertain  those  attending  these  meetings 
for  one-half  the  usual  rates,  and  the  railroads 
give  free  return  tickets.  The  public  exercises 
will  be  as  follows  : 

WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  20rH. 

At  2  1-2  o'clock  p.  M.,  the  meeting  will  be  or- 
ganized for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
usual  addresses  of  welcome  having  been  made, 
the  President  will  deliver  his  Annual  Address ; 
after  which  the  following  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed: 

Methods  of  Teaching  Greography. 

At  8  o'clock  p.  M.,  a  lecture  by  Samuel  EUot, 
President  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THUBSDAY,  AUG.  21ST. 

At  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Sutject : 
Hwf  can  the  Study  €(f  English  Orammar,  and 
{tfihe  English  Language,  he  made  more  ^ffici- 
ent  and  hen^cialf 

At  11  o'clock  A.  H.,  a  Lecture  by  Joshua 
Kendall,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Rhode  Island  Nor- 
mal School,  Bristol. 

At  2  1-2  o'clock  p.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Wm.  H. 
Bussell,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Military  Institute, 
Ndw  Haven,  Conn. 

At  3  1-2  o'clock  p.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject: 
OiLght  Military  Instruction  to  he  generally  in- 
troduced into  our  ScJioolst 

At  8  o'clock  P.  Ms,  A  Lecture  by  Hon.  Joseph 


White,  Secretary  of  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education. 

FBIDAY,  AUG.  22d. 

At  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject: 
3fe^ods  €^ Instruction  hest  adapted  to  develop 
in  Pupils  the  power  of  communicating  know- 
ledge. 

At  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  L.  Hall 
Grandgent,  Esq.,  of  the  Mayhew  School,  Bos- 
ton. 

At  2  1-2  o'clock  p.  M.,  a  lecture  by  Hon.  D. 
N.  Camp,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Connecticut. 

At  8  o'clock  p.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Hon.  Wm. 
D.  Swan,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  be  followed  by 
brief  Addresses  from  Representatives  of  several 
States. 


DiscouBAGiNG  CHILDREN. — It  Is  somewherc 
related  that  a  poor  soldier,  having  bad  bis  skull 
fractured,  was  told  by  the  doctor  that  his  brains 
were  visible.  •*  Do  write  and  tell  father  of  it, 
for  he  always  said  I  had  no  brains,"  he  replied. 
How  many  fathers  and  mothers  tell  their  child- 
ren this,  and  how  often  does  such  a  remark 
contribute  not  a  little  to  prevent  any  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  ?  A  grown  person  tells  a 
child  he  is  brainless,  foolish,  or  a  blockhead,  or 
that  he  is  deficient  in  some  mental  or  moral  £ic- 
ulty.  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  tent  the  statement 
is  believed,  the  thought  that  it  may  be  partially 
80  acts  like  an  incubus  to  repress  the  confidence 
and  energies  of  that  child.  Let  any  person  look 
to  childhood's  days,  and  he  can  doubtless  recall 
many  wordb  and  expressions  which  exerted  such 
a  discouraging  or  encouraging  influence  over 
him  as  to  tell  upon  his  whole  course  of  future 
life.  We  knew  an  ambitious  boy  who,  at  the 
age  of  ten  years,  had  become  so  depressed  with 
fault-finding  and  reproof,  not  duly  mingled 
with  encouraging  words  that  at  an  early  age  he 
longed  for  death  to  take  him  out  of  the  world, 
in  which  he  conceived  he  had  no  ability  to  rise. 
But  while  all  thus  appeared  so  dark  around 
him,  and  he  had  been  so  often  told  of  his  faults 
and  deficiencies  that  he  seemed  the  dullest  and 
worst  of  boys,  and  while  none  of  his  good 
qualities  and  capabilities  had  been  mentioned, 
and  he  believed  he  had  none,  a  single  word  of 
praise  and  appreciation,  carelessly  dropped  in  his 
hearing,  changed  his  whole  course  of  thought. 
We  have  often  heard  him  say,  •<  that  word 
saved  him."  The  moment  he  thought  he  could 
do  well  he  resolved  that  he  would — and  he  has 
done  well.  Parents,  these  are  important  con- 
siderations. 


IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT. 


POTTEE    &    HAMMOND'S 

Analytical  and  Progressive 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Carefully  Revised  and  Improved, 

NOW  READY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  TRADE  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

The  celebrated  Copy  Books  known  as  POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMAN- 
SHIP have  just  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  Publishers  are  sure  that  these  copy 
books  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  copies  are  now  printed  from  new 
plates,  on  perfect  paper,  with  improved  presses,  by  the  best,  experienced  workmen. 

An  examination  of  these  books,  by  any  candid  teacher,  must  convince  him  that  these  books  arp 
THE  BErtT  now  known. 


DBSOBIFTIOK  OF  T^E  BOO^S. 

No.  1  contains  a  drill  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  the  fifteen  letters  included  under  the  i  an4 
o  principles,  in  medium-sized  hana,  with  several  copies  of  bhort  words. 

No.  2  combines  a  drill  upon  the  formation  of  the  twenty-six  bmall  letters,  in  a  smaller  hand, 
arranged  under  their  respective  principles,  with  the  proper  manner  of  connecting  them  togetbef 
in  words. 

In  this,  and  the  two  following  numbers,  particular  attention  is  giyen  to  the  fore-arm  and  finge^: 
movements,  b^  appropriate  exercises  upon  the  elementary  principles  an^  their  various  combinations. 

No.  3  exercises  the  pupil  with  a  drill  upon  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  — both  small  letters  and 
capitals  —  systematically  arranged  in  the  formation  of  words  qnd  sentences.  In  a  little  smallfip 
hand  than  the  preceding  number. 

No.  4  contains  further  exercises  for  the  fore-arm,  words  qf  qaedl^m  length,  sentences,  and  ^ 
complete  review  of  the  whole  system,  in  a  still  smaller  hand. 

The  first  four  pages  call  attention  to  a  drill  exercise  upon  wa«te  paper  to  develop  the  fore-arm 
movement,  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  the  fore-arm  movjng  freely. 

Two  sets  of  copies  are  given  m  several  pages  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  practice  on  waste  paper. 

No.  5.  The  principal  feature  of  this  book  is  the  systematic  arrangen^ent  of  the  capital  letter^ 
ii^  pairs  for  drill  exercises  in  words  coiqiqencing  with  these  letters.  The  last  nine  pages  of  this 
number  have  sentences  extending  across  the  pa^^e. 

No.  6  contains  proverbial  sentences,  systematically  arranged. 

No.  7  contains  historical  sentences,  jn  a  little  finer  hand. 

No.  8  contains  mercantile  and  other  business  forms. 

No.  9  contains  sentences  in  a  larger  hand  than  the  preceding  numbers. 

No.  10  contains  short  sentence)  in  a  smaller  hand. 

No.  11  contains  sentences  in  a  fine  tjand  for  ladies. 

No.  12  containa  large  coarse  hand  fqr  engrossing  purposes,  ^nd  the  various  styles  of  Ornatpentml 
penmanship,  including  German  Text,  Old  English,  and  Italic  characters. 

The  former  editions  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  containing  the  large  hand,  will  be  furnished  to  those  who 
prefer  them. 

The  fore-arm  and  finger  movements  should  be  practiced  by  the  pupil  daily,  upon  waste  paper, 
before  beginning  to  write. 


POTTER  h  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

In  Three  Numbers,    By  Doubfe  and  Single  Entry, 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  beauti- 
fully engrayed  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship ;  well  adapted 
to  higher  classes  in  schools.    Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

No.  1  BOOK-KEEPING 20  cents. 

5  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME, 20       " 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING, 35      " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 ,.  20       «« 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 20      " 

N0.-3  BOOK-KEEPING ^N  PI^E39. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re* 
writing  a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  trantactions.    Retail  price  for  thf 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards,  65  cents;  5  Blanks  for  t)ie  sfime  25  pentf. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHERMEBHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,l}\sX^\\%\i^^. 

fi^  J?roiHZif ajf  If^^  Yo?k ;  ^  Sa|V)^  ^Vo^ozx:^.  ^\»««^«  Tf>BS^»A!bVtfta^»- 
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NEW  TCSTIMONIAiS  IN  FAVOR  OF 

OBJECT-METHOD 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Book  I.  in  Lippincott's  Geographical  Series. 


Qaarto,  56  Fases.      Printed  in  Oil  Colors.     Betail  Price,  40  Cents.     Sent  for  Examina- 
tion, Post-paid,  to  any  Teacher  on  receipt  of  26  Cents. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  nevr  geographical  series,  composed  on  a  plan  somewhat  new,  and  yet  generally 
received  by  the  best  educators  as  the  best,  and  got  up  in  the  best  style  of  illustration,  paper,  type  and 
printing.  If  children  are  not  attracted  at  first  sight  by  the  book  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  so 
admirably,  and  if  their  interest  is  not  maintained  to  the  last  page,  we  shall  be  greatly  mistaken.  The 
author,  as  we  know  from  many  opportunities  of  hearing  him,  has  an  uncommon  power  in  interesting 
teachers  and  parents  at  the  institutes  and  conventions,  in  the  general  discussions  of  the  best  methods 
of  organizing  and  instructing  schools;  and  in  this  little  manual  he  shows  himself  equally  competent 
in  presenting,  in  detail,  the  elementary  facts  of  one  important  study.  The  subject-matter  and  the 
oraer  of  the  lessons,  with  the  striking  and  appropriate  illustrations  of  t]ie  great  features  and  facts  of 
each  lesson,  the  tastefully  constructed  and  printed  maps,  and  the  suggestions  to  teachers  how  to  use 
the  skeleton  lessons  on  objects,  and  the  beautiful  representations  and  brief  descriptions  of  all  the 
principal  animals  and  plants  at  the  close  of  the  book,  make,  on  the  whole,  the  best  primary  geogra- 
phy we  have  examined^    We  commend  it  to  the  examination  of  school  officers  and  teachers. 

UENRY  BARNARD,  LL.  D.,  American  Journal  of  Education, 


It  is  truly  refreshing  to  look  at  the  elegant  pftg^s  of  this  new  book  for  the  little  ones.  We  almost 
wish  ourself  back  to  our  days  of  jacket  and  ruffled  collar,  that  we  might  have  the  pleasure  of  study- 
ing this  charming  book  with  a  boy*s  delight.  The  numerous  cuts  are  Urge  and  beautiful.  The  maps, 
even,  are  adorned  with  instructive  pictures.  The  letter- press  is  as  fair  and  inviting  as  any  typograph- 
ical epicure  can  desire.  The  subject-matter  happily  exhibits  the  author's  good  taste  and  common 
sense.  We  sincerely  believe  that  this  Primary  Geography  is  one  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  there- 
fore deserving  ot  the  favorable  attention  wc  hope  it  will  leceir e,'<'^Massackwe(ts  Teacher, 


The  important  educational  improvements  of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  in  methods  of  primary 
instruction. 

Primary  Geography  offered  an  inviting  field,  which  Mr.  Allen  has  entered  boldly  and  enltiyated 
successfully.  I  have  placed  his  book  in  the  hands  of  my  own  children,  and  find  them  as  much  charm- 
ed with  it  as  I  have  been.  Let  no  one  hereafter  say  that  geography  cannot  be  made  as  attractiYe  as 
any  other  book  of  stories  and  pictures.  Mr.  Allen  adopted  nature's  own  method,  and  the  child  that  is 
delighted  with  the  objects  which  he  sees  in  looking  around  him  on  *'  the  surface  of  the  earth,**  can- 
not fail  to  be  delighted  also  with  the  beautiful  descriptions  and  illustrations  in  this  Primary  Geogra- 
phy. W.  H.  WELLS,  Superintendent  Pttblic  SehooU,  Chicago. 


I  am  happy  to  answer  your  inquiries  in  regard  to  what  I  think  of  the  use  and  worth  of  Allen*s 
Primary  Geography  on  the  Object  Method  of  Instruction. 

I  introduced  it  into  our  schools  last  term,  and  have  watched  its  workings  with  care.  I  value  it 
very  highly,  and  believe  it  will  make  a  new  era  in  teaching  geography.  The  dry  bones  of 
geography  have  chattered  and  shaken  long  enough  in  schools.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject with  muscle,  nerves,  brain,  beauty  and  life.  This  little  book  is  rich  in  suggestions,  and  is  greund- 
ed  in  the  nature  of  children.  It  wakes  up  more  thought  and  interest  in  a  class  in  one  lesson,  under  a 
^live,  earnest  teacher,  than  will  ^enerall^  be  done  in  a  week  by  a  text-book  of  the  old  style.  It  works 
well,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  like  it. 

The  author  has  added  much  to  our  methods  of  teaching  geography,  and  the  publishers  deserve 
great  praise  for  the  elegant  engravings  and  beautiful  typography  in  which  the  thought  is  dressed. 

L.  E.  HOLDEN,  Superintendent  Public  Schoolt,  Tijin,  O. 


I,  »♦  liipi^mttill  &  (&t^.^^\^\\;v\vdij^^ 


AJ^TIQTJE  AND  MODERN   BOOKS. 


F'R^I?^K    L.    GAY, 

MO  WESTMINSTER  STREET,   PROVIDENCE,  R. 


CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND,  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES, 

MISCELLANEOUS    BOOKS. 


Old  Books  Bought  or  Exchanged  for  New* 


A  OmECTOBY 

STARRY    HEAVENS. 

Delineated  on  this  Morable  Planisphere, 

Krji  to  unlaei  i 
Changiiiff  Fir, 

To  Itae  Bpavfni  whut  n  Dictionirj  in  to  the 
EnRliiih  lanRU.BP.  Can  be  set  for  every  five 
miniile.  throu((hoiit  Ihc  rear. 

Is  the  ■!■«  of  t.  Ten  Inch  Oelesttal  Olobet 
mtd  "  aa  much  better  aa  It  U  cheaper." 

Uarhuj  tlu  CoialeUatlons  bmtaifttUy  Painted, 
fuilti  Explaintd,  nnd  lold  at  thi  mcderate  price  of 
SS.o9.  aiui  letit  bg  tcfurrt  mail  on  receipt  0/82.70. 


■■  Sbould  be  in  even  t 

■■  I  would  not  do  wilhoiit  it,  tt  ita  coi 
tier  Thnah.A.  M. 

■'  Could  I  not  obtain  another.  I  cerlai 
A.  C.  KendnU. 

CeleMif.1  Atla«.  Map  or  Globe  I  bav 


Lecturer  ^icen  to  public  or  priraie  ctasaei,  

have  the  free  n»  of  a  very  good  Telcteope. 
Ut  tciRted'ctn/iriiere,  to  icnom  a  liberal  diM- 
l  be  made  bii 

HENRY  WHITALL, 

Box  2194,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  and  school  for  use  •■^Tilegraph. 
BUm  al  "hioh  they  are  told."— B.  Web 

luld  not  take  TWENTY  DOLLARS  for  it."— Pro/, 

any  other 


from  it  in  one  dsT,  thao  I  ran  li 
I."— C.  B.  Ueteaif. 

tuck  of  honei  to  th»  telegraph." — Chritlian  Me>$enger,  Neie  york. 


r'here  is  non  do  longei 
'  oar,  troto  the  lead  ui 


for  FIFTY  DOLLARS.— Georje  if  -  Cftow, 

iny  need  for  every  one  to  iny  snto  ^\»  ntv^Wwit .  Voo-"  ■Ctv««\>'»^^  ^™ 
0  the gresteat,  bj  owning  »Ti»nta?t«*. m»1  ^o'**  ^ttooi !«>«»««*- 


2SrO"Wr    RE^DY. 


latikri  liiahrs,  €\mis,  h. 


Sargent's  Standard  Scries  of  Readers  is  now  the  loading  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  StatCR,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Read^^rs  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  more  than  five  milltona  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are: — 1.  The  appropriate  chararter  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  exercise,  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
tory index,  bv  which  difficult  words  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated  4.  Su- 
periority in  the 'careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities;  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened,  o.  Superiority  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  6.  In  the  Speller  a 
scientific  classification  ofwords,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improvements. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  whole  time  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
works.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  and  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  his  charge.    The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Cutnmittees  and  Teacher-s  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
which  may  be  had  gratis^  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

inf  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  ffratis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents;  the  Fourth,  18  cents  ;  the  Third,  15  cents  ; 
the  Second.  12  cents  ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  6 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent's 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts^re  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  st'^ne. 
Or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  ma?  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographid  Charts 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  hy  mail,  postpaid,  for  7o  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 
at  $[.6d  for  the  set,  or  dJ  cents  a  card.    An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.    Address 


SARGENT'S   ORIGINAL   DIALOGUES: 

A  Oollection  for  School  and  Family  Beading  and  Bepreaentation. 
tiy  EP£S  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  &c. 


The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  i>opu1aiity  and 
oeen  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitions,  ^c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  announce.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  336  pages,  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  woodcuts  representing  appropriate  atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.     Price,  |^1.00.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

(O*  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  nent,  posfoffe prepaid,  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 

O*  Every  school-boy  and  school  girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer :  "The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation  ;  vivid, 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness." 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal :  ••  The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.  It 
duffht  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught." 

Jrrom  the  Gardiner  (Me.)  Home  Journal :  **  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  school, 
gfammar  school,  or  county  school  —  everywhere  where  '•  boys  are  boys."  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  reprchentation  that  we  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat :  •*  A  book  worth  havirg.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 

From  the  Boston  Pest :  •*  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.  The 
book  reached  a  third  edition  ht-fore  it  had  been  out  ten  days." 

From  the  Alatw/iester  (N.  H.)  Mirror:  *•  Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  school  days 
for  just  such  a  book  as  this." 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  young  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est,  but  they  are  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talents  t>t 
the  speaker s. 

JOHN  L.  8HOBJIY»  1ft  'Waa'h.Vnv.ton  E\>t%%\, 'AovX^tl,  I&ma, 


Jfih  Imprtant  fiefo  ^t\atil  §00ks  I 


MASON  BROTHERS,  Nob.  5  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Kespectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teachern  and  otbern  to  several  new  School  Books,  the  publica 
tioD  of  vrhich  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  thor* 
oughly  convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

POB    GBAMMAB,    IN  TE  BME  D  I  A  TE    AND    OOMMOIT    SCHOOIiB 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  85  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with  tolerable  profi* 
ciency  may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  there- 
fore, are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  ihey  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  if 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presenting 
quite  enough.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

5.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
adopted  as  economizing  space,  affording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
dering the  page  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  gradually 
increasing  in  length.    Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  use- 
fulness. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

FIIINEy  &  ARNOPiT'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 
Bt  NORMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILE  ARNOULT. 

Crown  8vo.,  520  pages.    Price.  $1.25.    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  75  cents. 

This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  than  any  other,  combining 
many  important  improvements. 

**  A  great  iinprovement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published. •'—[Prof.  P.  J.  Darey, 
Montreal.  **  The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
by  the  English  scholar." — [Jacob  Batchelder,  Principal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  **  A  great  many 
valuable  improvemrnts.**— Prof.  J.  J.  Burnier,  New  York.  •*  Needs  only  to  be  known  to  take  the 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use." — [Boston  Transcript. 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    By  F.  S.  Williams.  12mo.  Price,  01. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  spcalcing  French  Grammars.  Prepared, 
as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  received  with 
much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

*•  I  value  it  particularly."— [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.  *»  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition."— 
[Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.  "I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidera- 
tum."— [Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  **  It  surpasses  any  other 
book  in  affording  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  cenversation."— [Francis  Oardner» 
Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

^inneg'g  ^agj  S^eggong  iix  pronouncing  anlr  Speafting  jFrettCij* 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELT'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price.  20  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  as 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gTalu\lo\i«\^  \o  Wk^«^^^x«%^.    Kxoj  ^V  >5ci^  -•Jo^^ 
books  sent  for  examinatioD,  by  m&iL  post-paid,  on  rece\p\  of  the  \>t\c€.    n  «'s  lfi.N w%\^fe  vwt'^^  ^"^"^  ^^"^ 
introduction,  "^       HikS01<(  'BE.OTYlia.^^,  '^^^  X««i^^ 
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A   NEW   MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT, 
FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PBiVATE  SCHOOLS, 

Salitati)    Scljoolsi,    Eillajt    Cljurcljes,    ^Parlors   anli    llesttieSi 


THE  SCHOOL-HARMONIUM 

FBICE,  ONLY  $80. 

Havinit  bpfii  iqiealpJIy  urerd  to  dcviic  an  instniinpnt  capable  iif  ((rcatpr  power  of  lone  ifajn  Iba 
Hflodnm,  which  rouirt  he  afforded  at  a  firailar  phsI,  Ihc  undersinifd  are  hajipy  to  mj  Ihal  Ihry  h«»e 
9uci:cedpd  ill  Ibc  laanuficiure  of  a  ucn  style  Ilarmoniiini,  which  can  hardly  faif  lo  diert  a  vrry  Rcneral 

The  StHOOi.  IIAHUONIVM  paaiPWM  full  volumo  as  well  a»  good  ijualiij  of  woe  U  small  in  Hiif, 

OF  HEK1.9,  four  octavM  eorapatK  lif  key-,  and  an  rlf.-.iive  msll.  and  is  much  loUdor  than  ihe  moat 
poHiTful  -  Uouhir  Keed  "  Melodenn.     The  ca»  it  ■irorKly  buill  "t  oak  or  bUck-walaul,  oil  flnjahed. 
S'd  altcmpt  has  bvcn  made  at  arnain.'io  in  itii  eiirrnal  flnieh,  u  chief  aim  iu  ils  iDaniifacttlre  belnft  to 
fucniah  an  inatruroent  puascaainR  much  power  and  |{uod  quality  of  tone  for  A  amall  sum  of  mdney. 
AllhouEh  more  especiallj  deaigned  for  school  usp,  the  ne"'  inmrnnienl  is  eriuallj  well  adapted  W 

\B  ciamination  of  Ihe  School  HiKMOSirM  ia  te«pentully  invited  fr-.m  Commillee.  and  Teachers 
of  Fiihlic  nod  Private  School..  Academiea  and  Seminaries,  SutlcrititendCDIs  of  Sabbath  Schools, 
Teacher,  of  Sinking  Schoolii,  Fu>lnr«,  OrRanitla,  ChoriBieri,  and  all  others  iiilcrested  in  the  deielrfp- 
meni  and  improvement  of  muaical  ta>te  amonK  the  people.     Il  will,  if  permitted,  prove  a  panerriil 


<:-iiii>K  rtK'iiti:*  of  the  Sabbath  Srhnol,  and  the  importance  of  a  good  muiical  inslrumerit  in  thia  con- 
nection Kill  hardly  be  called  in  que.tion. 

Heretofore  a  great  lack  has  eiinted  of  a  renllT  sood  instrument  for  Sabbath  Schrfo]  purposes,  at  a 
low  price.  The  SCHOOL-IURMONIUM  haa  been  e.peeially  designed  td  meet  this  want.  The 
moderate  amount  necosaary  fur  its  purchase  could  bardly  be  spent  to  >o  good  pllrpose  in  anf  other 
way  in  pcrninnently  inereaamg  the  attractiveness  and  usefulness  of  the  school.  The  purchase  mone} 
cull  generall)'  be  raised  by  an  appeal  ID  the  children  IhemselTCi. 

Every  Sabbath  Selioot  ought  to  hate  a  School-Harmonium. 

The  undersigned  also  manuracture  MELOiiKONa  and  HaHMONiUMS.  in  great  varlelt  of  siylea  and 
siies,  at  prices  varying  from  8*5  lo  ffSM ;  full  descriptive  catalogues  of  which  will  b*  sent  to  anj 

X.£.A.SOISr   Sc   IIJ^S£r,irT,   HanufMturM*. 

Warerooms,  274  Washington  Street. 

Factoi7,  foot  of  Cambridge  Street^  B<i«,tAn. 


RHODE    ISL^ItTD 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

BBlSTOi,   B*   I. 


The  Terms  of  this  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year  will  eomnienee  as  follows  : 

First  Tenn,  on  Tuesday,  Augast  26, 1862. 
Second  Term,  on  Tuesday,  November  11, 1862. 
Third  Term,  on  Tuesday,  February  10, 1863. 
Fourth  Term,  on  Tuesday,  April  28, 1863. 

The  year  is  divided  into  four  Terms,  in  order  to  give  to  tenchers  an  opportunity  of  attending  the 
Normal  School  during  the  vacation.s  of  the  Fublie  Schools  of  the  State. 


BO-AI^ID    OF    I3>TSTRTJOTI03>T  = 


JOSHUA  KENDALL,  A.  M.,  PRINCIPAL. 

Miss  HANNAH  W.  GOODWIN,  1  -assistants. 
ELLEN  R.  LUTHER,        j 
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The  studieM  of  the  School  are  arranged,  so  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  wants  of  actual  teachera 
and  those  intending  to  become  such.    They  embrace, — 

Fir«t.    The  **  Common  School  Branches,  vix. : 

SPELLING,  READING,  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS, 

POLITICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,      HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

including  both  teaching  and  drill  exercises  in  each.    General  Exercises  and  Object  Lessons  will 
be  given  each  week  ;  also  Les.sons  in  Vocal  Music  and  in  Drawing. 

Second.    The  **  Higher  English  and  Mathematical  Branches,"  and  the  '*  Natural  Sciences,**  vis.: 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  GEOMETRY,  BOTANY. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  ASTRONOMY,  CHEMISTRY, 

RHETORIC,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  GEOLOGY,  &c. 

ALGEBRA,  PHYSIOLOGY. 

A  Course  of  Familiar  Conversational  Lectures  will  be  given,  each  term,  on  topics  connected 
with  the  Teacher's  Life  and  Duties. 

Each  subject  of  study  and  of  lecture  will  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of 

teaching  it. 

JOSHUA  KENDALL,  PrincipaL 
BuisTOL,  R.  I.,  June  12,  1862. 
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AMER.    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU, 

561  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

SMITH,    ^VIIL,LSO]Sr    &    CO. 


**  Nearly  Seven  Yeaiii*  Sttccesaful  Experience.** 

ACADEMIES  AND  SCHOOLS  supplied  with  competent  teachers  gratuitoubly. 

TEACHERS  of  ability  and  experience  furnished  with  engagements.    (No  €ui ranee  fee.) 

PARENTS  AND  OUARDLVNS  supplied  with  reliable  information  and  circulars  of  the  best 
ftchools  ffratuitontly. 

SCHOOL  MERCHANDISE,  Globes.  Maps,  &c.,  for  sale  at  the  lowest  rates. 

MONTEltH'8  OUTLINE  GLOBES,  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

Our  MR.  SMITH  (senior  partner  of  the  late  firm  of  Smith,  Woodman  ik  Co.)  brings  to  the  business 
a  successful  experience  of  nearly  seven  years. 

Refehencbm:  —  Rev.  D.  C.  Van  Nornisn,  LL.  D.,  New  York  City  ;  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps.  New 
Jersey  Normal  School ;  Prof.  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York  City ;  Harper  Brothers ;  A.  S.  Bame*  it 
Burr;  D.  Appieton  &  Co.;  Rev.  G.  S.  Savage.  Millersburgh  College,  Ky.,  and  many  others. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  explaining  plan. 
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NO.  16  WEYBOSSET  STREET, 

NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE,  PROVIDENCE. 

COOKE  &  DANIELSON,  proprietors  of  the  above  establishment,  invite  an  increase  of  the  favor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE    EVENING    PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
ita  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent* principles. 
Three  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  arc  published  daily. 

The  Evening  Pbess  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  $fC  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  fur  any  time  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,- tti-o  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

The  Eyenixo  Prbs^  ia  a  Very  valuable  medium  for  adreriisers,  (having  by  far  the  largest  cir- 
ealmtioB  in  the  8ute,)  both  yearly  and  transient  and  advartisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Thoreau's  'WritinsB. 

The  recent  death  of  Tboreau,  and  the  repub- 
lication of  his  works,  which  had  fallen  out  of 
print,  seem  to  give  occasion  for  a  notice  of  books 
which,  we  believe,  are  not  so  well  known  as 
they  deserve  to  be. 

Henry  D.  Thoreau  was  a  resident  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  and  he  shared  the  literary  and 
philosophical  spirit  which,  to  many  minds,  have 
invested  that  village  with  all  imaginable  excel- 
lence and  beauty  of  life.  Of  his  life  we  know 
but  little,  nor  expect  to  know  much  more.  For 
though  our  biographers  are  a  numerous  tribe, 
they  are,  by  a  wise  Providence,  incapable  of 
seeing  materials  for  a  biography  where  there 
are  no  outward  events  or  conspicuous  actions. 
Only  when  some  deep-seeing  Carlyle  feels  the 
sacred  duty,  does  the  world  see  what  precious 
John  Sterlings,  possessing  their  souls  in  pa- 
tience, it  contains. 

Thoreau's  life  was  meditative,  rather  than 
active.  To  an  extent  almost  unparalleled,  so 
far  as  we  know,  he  carried  out  the  tendency  of 
the  idealist  thinners  of  New  England  to  specu- 
late on  life  and  men,  unrestrained  by  social  or 
religious  relations.  This  freedom  is  what  we 
love  in  Thoreau.  It  is  the  very  air  in  which  he 
lived.  Wishing  to  live  simply  for  a  time,  he 
built  himself  a  hut  on  the  shore  of  Walden 
Pond,  in  Concord,  and  supported  himself  by 
raising  beans,  aloof  from  men,  and  once  put  in- 
to jail  for  non-payment  of  taxes, —  not  precisely 
the  **  correct  thing  "  for  a  Cambridge  graduate 
of  scholarly  address  and  respectability, —  yet 
the  thing  he  chose  to  do.  Yet  this  freak  pos- 
8  esses  no  interest  for  us,  except  as  a  type  of  the 


inner,  spiritual  man.  He  went  to  Walden  Pond» 
committed  to  no  system  of  theology  or  of  par- 
lor ethics.  A  poor  man,  apparently,  with  hia 
living  to  earn,  and  intent  on  earning  it  without 
defiling  his  soul.  He  had  tried  this  business  of 
teaching ;  but  concluded  that,  because  he  taught 
for  a  livelihood,  and  not  for  the  good  of  the 
race,  his  teaching  was  a  failure.  Therefore  he 
goes  into  the  woods  to  live  ;  and  lives  there  an 
elegant  and  ideal  life,  hoeing  beans,  cooking 
corn- cake,  and  learning  God's  truth,  as  cannot 
be  done  by  men  who  are  sunk  to  their  necks  in 
the  mire  of  human  institutions. 

It  is  from  being  the  perfection  of  a  man's 
principles  of  life,  that  they  secure  to  him  social 
respect  and  influence :  though  we  naturally  look 
for  these  as  a  result  of  genuineness  of  character. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  evidence  of  a  deficien- 
cy of  character,  when  a  person  modifies  his 
thinking,  or  adopts  principles  of  action,  with 
the  direct  and  conscious  purpose  of  gaining 
friends.  You  think  you  derive  great  advantage 
from  your  artificial  fellowships  and  freemason- 
ries ;  but  I  find  that  for  your  miserable  little 
mysteries  you  have  paid  the  most  ruinous  price ; 
fur  you  are  incrusted  with  mud,  and  no  longer 
reflect  the  light  of  heaven.  A  man  cannot  catch 
friends  with  bird-lime.  His  concern  is  to  ex- 
press himself  in  word  and  deed,  and  to  care  no 
more  for  his  social  estimation  than  for  his  stat- 
ure. **  God  will  see  that  you  do  not  want  so- 
ciety." We  care  not  to  justify  further  Thoreau's 
seclusion.  He  was  not  terrified  by  the  charge 
of  selfishness.  He  knew  for  what  he  lived. 
Who  will  criticize  the  manner  of  his  life  ?  A 
self-reliant  man  is  quite  out  of  the  sphere  of 
criticism,  while  he  does  not  intermeddle  in  your 
affairs,  and  if  you  undertake  to  advise  b.\3E&.>^^^ 
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probably  not  think  it  necessary  to  show  plausi- 
ble reasons  for  rejecting  the  advice. 

We  would  like  to  know  in  what  estimation 
he  was  held  by  the  villagers.  To  us  there  must 
be  an  ideal  fairness  in  his  life,  which  looked 
otherwise  to  the  people  who  saw  him  at  his 
work  or  met  him  on  his  rambles.  But  we  are 
sure  that  his  contemporaries  never  charged  him 
with  sentimentality  or  moroseness  of  temper. 
He  is  cheery,  gay  and  earnest,  and  fits2,into  his 
place  in  the  woods  as  naturally  as  the  birds  and 
squirrels,  which  always  chirp  and  leap,  but  are 
never  seen  to  do  anything  trivial.  He  finds 
himself  no  more  lonesome  than  are  the  pond 
and  the  trees.  Second-rate  spirits,  disgusted 
with  the  hoUowness  and  vanity  of  tlie  things  of 
the  world,  often  enough  grow  sour  and  misan- 
thropic. There  are  wails  and  shrieks  of  such, 
written  at  length  in  poetry  and  prose,  which 
are  greedily  caught  up  by  the  great  mass  of 
readers.  Most  of  our  recent  poetry  seems  to  us 
of  this  sort.  But  Thoreau's  spirit  is  healthy 
and  serene,  untouched  by  any  of  the  diseases  of 
special  reforms  and  philanthropies.  He  has  no 
indigestion, or  disappointed  hope,  or  dead  friend, 
that  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the 
world  about.  Like  every  healthy  man.  he  is  a 
reporter  of  things  as  he  sees  them,  and  not  as 
he  thinks  you  would  like  to  have  him  see  them. 

Thoreau*s  relation  to  nature  is  almost  unique, 
and  yet,  if  we  consider  it,  the  most  proper  to  a 
sound  man.  The  landscape  is  his  home.  He 
is  domesticated  in  the  forest,  and  is  fully  initi- 
ated in  all  the  secrets  of  wood- craft,  and  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  Yet  his  interest  in  these 
things  is  not  a  scientific  one.  He  does  not  dis- 
sect the  birds,  nor  count  the  stamens  of  the 
flowers;  unless,  perhaps,  some  wanton  mood 
falls  upon  him,  when  he  would  doubtless  do  as 
he  liked  at  the  time,  without  recollecting  his 
creed  concerning  the  matter.  His  interest  in 
nature  is  better  than  scientific :  it  is  the  feeling 
of  oneness  with  nature,  a  sympathy  with  his 
own  thoughts  expressed  in  hills,  livers,  animals 
and  plants.  He  rejoices  in  the  purity  and  depth 
of  Walden  Pond,  he  bathes  in  its  water,  drinks 
f^om  it,  watches  the  beautiful  changes  of  hue 
which  the  heavens  reflect  upon  its  surface,  and 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  otters  and  loons 
with  which  he  shares  its  bounty.  In  winter  he 
surveys  the  pond  on  the  ice,  sounds  its  depth, 
takes  its  dimensions,  and  comes  to  know  it  as 
intimately  as  you  know  your  back- yard.  But 
neither  utility  nor  beauty  form  the  limit  of  his 
thought  concerning  nature.     That  which  study 


cannot  discover,  he  sees,  because  he  is  transpa- 
rent to  the  light.  Objects  reveal  to  him  a  deep 
sense :  deeper  than  men  less  simple  could  ex- 
tract from  libraries  and  colleges.  Hence  we  find 
sensual  persons  ridiculing  the  passages  of  his 
books  in  which  he  states  the  truths  of  his  phi- 
losophy, and  praising  only  the  descriptions  or 
humorous  parts.  Ruskin  loves  nature  with 
more  than  the  mere  artist's  love,  and  he  has 
written  books  invaluable  to  all  who  undertake 
to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  part  of  the  character. 
Yet  Ruskin  disgusts  us  with  a  cheap  whining 
over  the  damage  done  to  his  fine  scenery  by  the 
sacrilegious  railway- cutting,  and  the  blasphe- 
mous renovation  of  old  buildings.  Thoreau's 
spirit  is  immeasurably  above  such  sentimentali- 
ty. His  railroad  prompts  him  to  frequent  mor- 
alizing, which  he  indulges  in  the  pleasantest 
mood,  while  he  considers  how  these  gigantic 
utilities  afiect  the  souls  of  men.  Thoreau  loves 
nature,  but  does  not  say  so  directly.  There  are 
persons  enough  who  will  profess  to  admire  the 
landscape  and  the  flowers,  while  their  life  and 
conversation  belie  their  professions.  Thoreau's 
love  of  nature  is  so  simple,  and  so  much  a  part 
of  himself,  that  it  expresses  itself  as  surely  as 
the  emotions  of  children.  He  is  not  guilty  of 
that  awkward  solecism  of  the  current  religious 
ideaR,  that  a  man  should  look  away  from  na- 
ture, when  he  has  enjoyed  its  beauty  and  its 
use,  in  order  to  thank  its  Author.  He  knows 
the  etiquette  of  the  temple  too  well  to  make  so 
gross  a  blunder  in  ceremony. 

Thoreau  published  two  books :  <*  A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers,"  and  **  Wal- 
den, or  Life  in  the  Woods."  He  was  a  contri- 
butor to  Margaret  Fuller's  **  Dial."  The  arti- 
cle on  *'  Walking,"  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Atlantie,  is  from  his  pen.  and  the  publishers  of 
that  magazine  promise  several  more  articles  to 
appear  in  early  numberF. 

These  writings  bear  evidence  of  culture  and 
refinement.  The  author's  humor,  far  more  than 
his  discontent,  determines  the  manner  in  which 
he  views  men  and  things.  He  is  satirical :  but 
his  satire  is  genial,  and  your  better  nature  at 
once  sides  with  it  against  its  object.  His 
thought  frequently  flows  into  the  metrical  form, 
so  that  his  pages  abound  in  poetical  passages, 
many  of  which  are  very  beautiful  and  natural. 
The  details  which  he  gives  of  his  domestic  eco- 
nomy are  interesting.  You  learn  that  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  boarding  in  this  world  is  very 
small.  These  things  also  go  into  the  business 
of  Ivnn^.    His  philosophy  is  not  systematized ; 
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perhaps  it  Is  not  to  be  named  b^  any  of  thscar-)  with  the  window  behind  yuu,  and  next  to  that, 
rent  names  of  philosophies.  He  niters  hU  doc-  >  with  the  light  coming  over  the  left  aide — then 
trines  when  they  are  suggested'  Thii  dcsnlto-  tlie  light  illntnines  the  paper  or  book,  and  does 
ilness  renders  his  books  attiactlTe,  readable  and  not  shine  abruptly  upon  the  eye- ball.  The  same 
familial.  remarks  are  applicable  to  aiii&cial  light.     We 

We  esteem  these  writings  as  raluable  in  auT,nre  often  asked  which  ia  'he  best  light — gas, 
literature,  because  they  are  an  expression  of  thi;  candles,  oil  or  camphene.  Our  answer  it,  it  i* 
freedom,  both  of  the  outward  and  of  the  inner  immaterial  which,  provided  the  light  of  either 
life,  which  is  the  birth-right  of  eiery  man.  i  bo  strong  enough,  ftnddoet  not  flicker. — Seien- 
That  is  the  rare   and  exemplary  person,  who  (ySc  American. 

does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  cheated  of  his  in- 1  

heritanee  by  the  conspiracy  of  society.      When  |  PuraoIUt  of  Knowledge   Under  DUBonltia 

one  such  appears,  we  lay  our  course  by  him  as;  lUmtrated  by  Aneodotea. 

by  a  star.     Wise  counsellors,  men  of  sagacitv 

and  common  aense,  avail  us  not.      Our  gennint 

man  is  a  ray  of  light,  an  inspiration,  under. 

whose  influence  we  undertake  new  enterprise:] 

of  thought,  and  dare  to  explore  periloos  regions. 

It  is  when  we  think  we  are  most  respectable, 

and  that  we  are  most  comfortably  filling  our 

place  in  life,  that  we  are  most  aaleep.    I  see 

that  the  common  estimate  of  succeaa  is  very  | 

base.    A  drowaj  nightmare  oppresses  men  so, 

heavily  that  they  grow  used  to  it,  and  scorn  the. 

call  of  him  who  bids  them  come  outof  thnii 

foul  dr^am.     We  are  all  revellers,  more  or  leas: 

drunken,  most  of  us  irrecoverably  so,  reeling 

•mong  the  shadows  of  the  world,  dupes  of  eve- ' 

ry  bloated  utility  and  sensual  good  that  mock  ' 

us  in  our  letbai^.      In  the  darknesi  and  din  i 

perhaps  there  are  «  few  who  whisper  hints  af 


light,  or  can  even  produce  a  ray.  To  listen 
thene  warnings,  to  discern  and  acknowledge  the 
light,  are  the  sole  conditions  of  life.  Contempt 
of  the  prophecy  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  ThD 
noble  success  in  life  is  perception  of  the  truth. 
and  stem  obedience  to  it.  Your  mumbling  of 
this  high  doctrine,  •«  a  tradition  ont  orantiquity , 
roeani  nothing.  Tou  do  not  believe  it,  while 
you  despise  your  contemporary  propheta,  and 
••  make  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  ef- 
fect by  your  tradition."  t. 


Thb  Cabb  or  THE  Etis.— Firat,  never  use  a 
desk  or  a  table  with  your  face  toward  a  window. 
In  such  case  the  rays  of  light  coming  diiectl}' 
upon  the  pupil  of  the  eyes,  and  causing  an  un- 
natural and  forced  contraction  thereof,  soon 
permanently  injures  the  sigtiL  Next,  when 
your  table  or  desk  is  near  a  window,  ait  so  that 
your  face  turns  from,  not  towards,  the  window 
while  you  are  writing.  If  your  face  is  toward.H 
the  window,  the  oblique  rays  strike  the  eye  and 
injure  it  nearly  as  much  as  the  direct  rays  when 
you  sit  in  front  of  the  window.  It  it  best  al- 
ways to  sit  or  sCanif,  while  reading  or  writing,  Wd  the  cioir& 


1':is  cultivation  of  science  and  litaratnra  ha* 
often  been  united  with  the  most  active  and  ano- 
CG.isful  pursuit  of  business,  and  with  the  dntln 
□f  the  most  laborioua  profestions.  It  hat  been 
said  of  Cieeio,  that  "  no  man  whoM  life  hai 
been  tpent  in  etudy,  ever  left  more  numerous  or 
more  valuable  fruita  of  hit  letiming  in  ererj 
branch  of  science  and  the  polite  arts — in  orato- 
ry, poetry,  philosophy,  taw,  history,  criticitm, 
politics,  ethics:  in  each  of  which  he  equalled 
ths  greatest  masters  of  his  time  ;  in  tome  of 
them  excelled  all  men  of  all  times.  His  remi^n- 
in;  works,  as  voluminous  as  they  appear,  ara 
but  a  smaU  part  of  what  he  really  pnbli«h»d, 
HiEi  industry  was  incredible,  beyond  the  exam- 
ple or  even  conception  of  onr  days :  this  wat 
the  secret  by  which  he  performed  tuch  wonders, 
and  reconciled  perpetual  study  with  perpetual 
alliiirs.  He  suSered  no  part  of  his  leisure  to 
be  idle,  or  the  least  interval  of  it  to  be  lost." 
I'hpse  are  the  words  of  his  learned  end  eloquent 
biugrspher.  Dr.  Hiddleton.  He  says  of  him- 
stlf,  in  one  of  hit  orations —  "  What  others 
five  to  their  own  affairs,  to  the  public  shows 
nnd  other  entertainments,  to  festivity,  toanoM- 
mcnt,  nay  even  to  mental  and  bodily  rest,  I 
give  to  study  and  philosophy."  Be  tells  ui, 
100,  in  hit  letters,  that  on  days  of  businets 
when  be  bad  any  thing  particular  to  compote, 
he  had  no  other  time  for  meditating  but  when 
he  was  taking  a  few  turns  in  his  walks,  where 
he  used  to  dictate  hit  thoughts  to  his  amanuen- 
fes,  or  scribea,  who  attended  him.  His  letters 
afford  ut,  indeed,  in  every  way,  the  most  n- 
mariuble  erideoce  of  the  active  habits  of  his 
lite.  Thoae  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  all 
written  after  he  was  forty  years  old  ;  and,  al- 
though many  of  course  are  loet,  they  amount 
in  number  to  a  thousand.  "  We  find  many  of 
them,"  sayli  Middleton,  "  dated  bK&n«  4>:^''a:^S.\ 
same  from  th«  ientf«-,  oft«i»  Uma.'VJ*  -naA*-. 
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he  himMilf   excUimi,    addreuing  one  of    hisj 
fiiendi,  "n»  olium  quid*m  mgaam  oliotuM — Bv 
tnf  leUure  houis  hsTe  their  occupttion." 

In  modem  time*  the  celebrated  Sir  WilliE 
Jonei  atfoided  the  world,  in  thii  reipect,  k  li 
example.  All  his  philoiophical  and  literDiy 
■ludiei  were  carried  on  among  the  dutiei  'if  b 
toUiome  profeuioD,  which  he  wai.  neTerthBless, 
■o  far  from  neglecting,  that  h!a  atteotloB  to  all 
Ita  demands  upon  hia  time  and  fecultiei  cbliiti- 
tnted  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  hia  claims 
to  our  admiration.  Bnt  h«  was,  from  hli  bo)'- 
hood,  a  miracle  of  induitr;,  and  shewed,  cvm 
tn  bia  earlieat  jsara.  how  intemely  hia  bduI 
glowed  with  the  Iots  of  knowledge.  He  usc-d 
to  relate  that,  when  be  wm  duIj  three  or  four 
feari  of  age,  i(  he  applied  to  hii  mother,  a  ii-o- 
man  of  uncommon  intelligence  and  acqtilre- 
menti,  for  information  upon  any  aabject,  lict 
conilant  anawer  to  him  waai  "  Read  and  rou 
willknoiv."  He  thua  acquired  a  pasaion  for! 
booka,  which  onlj  grew  in  atrength  with  i:'.-'- 
creaiing  yean.  Htcu  at  achool  hia  TOluntaty  i 
•lertioni  exceeded  in  amount  hia  preacrihtdj 
tMka ;  and  Di.  Thackeraj,  one  of  hia  maaters,  I 
waa  wont  to  «aj  of  him,  that  he  wm  a  boy  of 
to  active  a  mind,  that  if  ho  were  left  naked  and 
friendlet*  on  Saliabury  Flaia,  he  would,  never- 
thaleia,  find  the  road  to  fatne  and  tichn.  AI 
thia  time  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  Tic  I 
voting  whole  nighta  to  study,  when  bowculili 
generally  take  coffee  or  tea,  to  keep  off  ilcrp. 
He  had,  eren  already,  merely  to  divert  hit  ki- 
anre,  commenced  his  study  of  the  lawt  and  J 
la  related  that  he  would  often  amuae  and  eui 
prise  bis  mother's  legal  acquaintances,  by  put- 
ting cases  to  them  from  an  abridgement  of  Coki^'s 
Institutes,  which  he  had  read  and  mastered.  In 
ftftet  life  his  maxim  waa,  never  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  improvement  which  presented 
itaeir. 

In  India,  where  be  BUvi  the  office  of  Judgi^ 
tn  the  Supreme  Coutt  of  Bengal,  and  where  h\« 
proleaaional  duties  were  of  the  most  laborious 
tiature,  he  contrived  to  do  more  than  ever  in 


the  study  of  general  Utetature  and  philosophy. !  ^iti^^t 

Ha  had  scarcely  arrived  In  the  country  when  he  I  ^rc : 

exerted  himself  to  estsblish  a  society  in  Calcut- '  ^uuil 

la,  on  the  model  of  tbe  Koyal  Society  of  Lon- 1  |,„ve 

don,  of  which  he  officiated  aa  president  as  lon^  Mahi 

M  he  lived,  enriching  its  Tranaactions  every  year  us  w 

with  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  disquiai-  fi^„i 

lions  on  every  department  of  orienlal  philology  joyment  to  his  lite.      ■'  I  never 

and  antiquities.      Almost  hia  only  time  for  stu-  ,ay,  ,„  thla  very  letter,  ■■  till  I 


J^a, 


IS  during  the  ncation  of  the  ci 


hiTe  is  tbe  account,  aa  fbutad  «iikOOghit|^ 

,  of  bow  he  was  accustomed   to   spei 
j  day  during  the  long  vacation  in  I78S.    In  Ik 
I  morning,  after  writing  one  letter,   he  reaA  M 
li'hHptcra  of  the  Bible,  and  then  atudled  6a 
I  grammar  and  Hindoo  law  ;  tbe  afternoon  wm 
I  i^Tcn  to  tbe  geography  of  India,  and  tb 
Ining  to  Koman  history  I  when  the  day  wasdoa- 
ed  by  n  few  games  at  chess,  and  the  rekditkg  (f 
a  portion   of  Ariosto.      Already,  however,  Ui 
bealth  waa  beginning  to  break  down  under  tkl 
climate :  and  his  eyes  had  become  ao  vreek  tlat 
he  had  been  obliged  to  discontinue  writing  bf 
(Rndlp-ligbt.     But  nothing  could  prtfYCDt  Li 
from  pursuing  the  studies  he  loved,  while  any 
Btretigtli  remained  to  him.     Bven  while  confln- 
Ed  by  illness  to  hia  couch  he  taught  Mmaell 
botany  ;  and  it  waa  during  a  tour  he  waa  ad- 
vised to  take  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  that 
lie  wroin  hia  learned  Treatlu  on  the  Qods  of 
(jtecc-e.  Italy  and  India — aa  if  be  had  actually 
so  dls('i[>lined  bis  mind  that  it  adopted  labor 
like  thiB  almoit  for  a  relaxation.      Hia  health, 
after  a  time,  was  partially  restored ;  and  we  find 
him  Bjnin  devoting  himself  both  to  hia  prolaa- 
aiunel  ilutiea  and  hia  private  studies,  with  moie 
zeal  and  assiduity  than  ever.     When  busincsa 
req^uirt'd  bls  attendance  daily  in  Calcutta,  he  rt- 
I  sided  at  a  country-house  on  tbe  banka  of  tbs 
I  (jangcs,  almoat  Bve  miles  from  the  tity.     "  To 
I  ihis  tpot>"  aaya  hia  amiable  and  intelligent  bi- 
I  u^tnpher.  Lord  Teignmouth,  "  he  returned  eve* 
;  ry  evening  after  sunset,  and  in  the  morning  rose 
I  so  early  as  to  teach  his  apartmeats  in  town,  bj 
I  ivalking.  at  the  first  appearance  of  dawn.    Tbs 
'cning  period  of  each  morning,  until  the 
ng  of  court,  was  regularly  allotted  and 
ed  to  distinct  studies."     At  thia  time  his 
of  rising  was  between   three  and   foui> 
ig  the  vacation  of  tbe  ciiurt  he  wat  equal* 
cupied.      Writing  from  Crishna,  his  voca- 
;tsidence,  in  1*8?,  be  says  i    •■  We  are  in 
Kith  thia   pastoral  cottage;   but  tbough 
three  months  are  called  a  vacation,  yet  I 
ni)  vacant  h"urs.    It  rarely  happens  thiX 
iiE  Btudies  are  closely  connected  with  tbe 
.  discharge  of  our  duty,  aa  mine  happily 
(ven  in  this  cottage  I  am  assisting  tbe 
.  by  studying  Arabic   and   Sanscrit,   and 
now  rendered  It  an  imposaihility  for  the 
inietan  or  Hindoo  lawyera  to  impose  upon 
iih  erroneous  opiniona."     It  waa  theaeeon- 
eiertiona,  in  truth,  that  gave  its  chief  en- 
happy,"  he 
a  aettled  ill 
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This  eminent  and  admirable  man,  however,  «  Fotlhe BBtKnlcoHWr 

'of'w'dutrf  d   y  >'l"''i  '"  ''"'  "'"'''"e'h^  ^  Oomm«oB  the  Btully'of  a««r»ph,. 

^  or  His  duty;   and  if  it  hss  been  acDOUnted  bI  

■  befitting  fate  for  B  great  captain  to  die  in  tl 
add  of  battle,  surely  his  ia  to  bo  deemed  t 
*qua!!y  appropriate  and  a  fiir  more  enviable  lot, 
■who,  after  a  life,  whether  of  many  or  o(  few  ' 
years,  in  which  he  has  done  enough  for  his  fame.  ' 
•inks  to  his  rest  in  the  fiill  brighlnesa 
reer  made  glorious  by  many  peaceful  t 
The  greatest  literary  achievement  of  oir 
Uara  Jones  was  his  last  — the  digest  he  u 
took  to  superintend  of  a 


implete  body  of  Hin- 


doo and  Mahometan  jurisprudL 

It  was  by  a  persevering  observsnee  of  „  „- 
simple  maaims  that  Sir  William  Jones  woa  prin- 
Ctpally  enabled  to  accomplish  what  he  did 


few 


But  is  It  not  beginning  at  the  vvrong  end  ?  '■ 
I  I.  The  gentlemanly  agent  had  been  ahow- 
.-„  me  B  beautiful  slate  globe,  neatly  mounted ; 
had  explained  to  me  how  easily  spherical  trian- 
gles can  be  drawn  upon  it;  how  the  apparent 
daily  path  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  the  points 
on  the  horiEon  where  it  rises  and  sets.  Its  alti- 
tude and  its  zenith  distance  for  each  day  can  bo 
mapped  out  thereon,  and  I  had  admired  the 
denerity  with  which  he  handled  the  globe,  aa 
well  as  the  globe  itself.  Twas  a  prelly  toy  for 
3  scholar;  well  used, 'twas  a  deep  well  whence 
'■>  draw  much  knowledge,  for  him  whose  mind, 
iltirged  by  study  and  stored  with  learning, 
ntemplate  the  Cosmos,  to  follow 


of  these,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was,  '""" '°  contemplate  the  Cosmos,  to  foUow  in 
-  neglect  an  opportunity  of  improve-r'"'"*!'*  "'^  ™"^ '" '"""'U''"ic  march,  ■■  with 
another  was,  that  whatever  had  been  at-  '"  '"'"''^  the  seasons,  day  and  night,  beat  and 
was  allainable  b>  him,  and  thai,  there-  '^''^'  ^"^  '""'Sa  and  glittering  anow,  seed- 


;ainBble  b>  him,  and  thai,  th 
lore,   the  real  or  supposed  diiEcuUiea 
pursuit  formed  no  reason  why  he  should 
gaga  in  it,  and  with  perfect  confidence  ■ 
cess.      "It  was  also,-  Lord  Teignmoul.,  .cus 
u«.  "  a  flied  principle  with  him,  from  which  he 
never  voluntarily  deviated,  not  to  be  deterred, 
by  any  diffioultiea  which  wero  surmounuble. 
from  prosecuting   to   a   i«coBss(\il   termination 
what  he   had  once  deliberately   underUken." 
"  Uul  what  appears  to  mc,"  adds  his  Lordship, 
"  more  particularly  to  have  enabled  him  to  em- 
ploy his  talents  so  much  to  hU  own  and  the 
public  advantage,  was  the  regular  allottment  ofl 
hit  time  to  (.articular  occupations,  and  a  Bcnqi 
.ous  adherence  to  the  distribution  which 


iied  ;  hence  all  his  stadies  were  pursued  with- 
lut  interruption  or  uonfunion.  Nor  oon  I  omit 
■emarking  the  candor  and  complacency  with 
vhich  he  gave  his  nttection  to  all  perj 
vhalever  quality,  taints  oreducationt  hejuat- 
y  concluded  that  curious  or  important  infor- 
lalion  might  be  gained  even  from  the  illiterate; 
nd  whatever  it  was  to  be  obtaiuoi 
ndeeitedit."  By  iheac  methods  it  was  that 
e  accumulated  that  vast  mass  of  knowledge, 
tid  onabhcd  himwlf  to  accomplish  those  pro- 
•und  and  eitendod  labors,  which  rmnain,  even 
ow  that  he  is  dead,  for  the  beneCt  of  os  who 
ve.  and  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 
hia  is  truly  to  malte  a  short  life  long-to  ejisl. 
apite  of  death,  for  annnrabcred  generations." 


.-  and  harvest,  it  whpels  with  noiseleaa  tttp 
ibout  that  great  life-giver,  the  sun.     ••  I  ahall 
-laveonc!  but  then  in  our  district  schools  the 
difficult  problems  of  mathematical  geography 
»■■-  "ot  gonernlly  taught."     '■  With  this  globe  a 
idea  of  latitude  and  longitude  can  be  giv- 
young  children,  for  we  have  proved  it  by 
in  the  schools;   and  we  havs  found  that 
children  can  be  made  to  understand  many  thinga 
about  the  shape  of  the  earth,  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude and  the  nsc  of  the  globes,  that  are  not 
generally   understood."       ■■  Can    U    mad,   to  .- 
[granted.    Bat  is  it  not  beginning  at  the  wrong 
r.r,n    '"  "te  the  globe  in  this  wayi" 

sy  for  a  child  to  repeat  what  is  told 
ay  that  the  earth  ia  round  like  i 


:t  language  be- 


ball,  but  the  conception  of  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth  is  not  fully  grasped  till  later  in  life.  And 
in  regard  to  the  nse  of  the  globe,  I  would  say, 
that  while  it  may  occasionally  he  brought  into 
the  rec-;tation-roo<B.  yet  it  U  not  to  b«  depended 
upon,  to  any  great  extent,  in  teaching  geography 
to  children  under  twelve  years  old.  as  it  tends 
to  perplex  rather  than  to  inform  them.  With 
older  scholars  the  globe  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, eapecially  for  laying  down  the  continents 
and  for  getting  their  relative  position,  as  well 
I  the  comparative  size  of  large  Ulanda  and 
lakes.  How  many  persons  think  Bnglaad  to  be 
oily  cast  of  New  England,  and  South  Caro- 
lina  just  west  from  Spain.  The  shape  of  that 
great  '■  oecHn-stream."  the  Atlantic,  ia  not  easi- 
ly learned  from  seeing  portions  of  it  on  each  of 
the  several  laTj,B  mB.-^*  ol  ftve  ta 
all  p&rta  ot  Ite  eaiOi  wt  ^axs. 
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the  same  scale,  one  can  determine  by  the  eye, 
which  is  the  larger,  Madagascar  or  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Caspian  Sea  or  Lake  Superior,  New 
£ngland  or  California. 

The  same  reasons  that  make  black-boards  de- 
sirable for  drawing  outline  maps  from  memory, 
apply  with  still  greater  force  to  slate  globes. 
Their  cost  will  prevent  their  introduction  into 
our  district  schools  in  sutficient  numbers  to  be 
Tery  useful,  for  one  would  be  needed  by  each 
scholar,  or  by  every  two  scholars,  in  the  class 
that  used  them.  When  introduced,  they  should 
be  chiefly  used  in  the  way  we  have  just  pointed 
out, — for  determining  locality  and  size,  actual 
and  relative,  and  not  (in  district  schools)  for 
solving  problems  in  mathematical  geography. 


Here  comes  my  class  of  little  boys  and  girls 
who  are  just  commencing  to  study  geography. 

Let  us  review.  Raise  your  right  hands ;  your 
left  hands.  Show  me  where  the  sun  rises; 
where  it  sets.  Point  out  the  East,  the  West. 
Stand  with  your  right  hand  to  the  East.  What 
is  this  direction  ?  North.  This  direction  ? 
South. 

A  black-board,  three  feet  square,  is  now  plac- 
ed on  the  teacher's  table. 

Who  can  tell  me  the  color  of  this  board  ? 
Does  any  one  know  what  use  is  made  of  it  r 
What  is  it  called  ?  Which,  edge  of  this  board 
is  the  Northern  edge^  Will  some  one  take 
this  crayon  and  neatly  print  *•  North"  there? 
Where  now  shall  we  print,  ••  South"  ?  «*  East" } 
••  West "  ? 

Who  knows  the  name  of  the  street  on  which 
we  are  ?  Bradford  street.  Which  way  does  it 
mn  ?  Can  you  tell  me,  Mary  ?  What  do  you 
say,  John }  From  East  to  West.  I  will  draw 
a  heavy  line,  thus,  on  the  board.  You  may 
make  believe  that  this  line  is  Bradford  street. 
Which  way,  do  you  say,  that  that  street  runs  ? 
|low  this  line  runs  from  this  side,  which  is  ?  — 
East, — to  that  side,  which  is } — West.  Which 
is  the  East  end  of  this  line  ?  Which  is  the 
West  end }  Will  some  one  print  **  Bradford 
Street "  on  the  North  side  of  this  line.  That 
will  do  for  to-day. 

On  the  second  day  let  there  be,  in  the  first 
place,  a  review  of  the  previous  lesson.  Now  let 
us  go  on  with  our  exercise. 

Such  a  mark  as  this  shall  be  for  our  school 
house.  On  which  side  of  Bradford  street  shall 
we  place  it  ?  The  North  side.  You  may  make 
such  a  mark  where  you  think  the  school  house 
should  be.     Now,  when  we  go  down  Bradford 


street,  what  street  do  we  enter  ?  Hope  street. 
Who  knows  which  way  Hope  street  runs  \ 
From  North  to  South.  How  shall  we  draw  a 
line  for  Hope  street  ?  You  may  draw  it,  Charles, 
if  you  think  you  can.  That  is  very  well.  Who 
lives  on  that  comer  ?  Mr.  Smith.  Where  shall 
we  put  Mr.  Smith's  house  on  the  board  ? 

High  street  is  now  put  down  on  this  elemen- 
tary map  by  the  pupils,  who  are  fast  getting  in- 
terested ;  the  Congregational  church  is  located 
and  several  private  residences.  Now  we  wish 
to  hang  up  the  board,  for  we  need  the  table. 
We  will  hang  it  so  that  we  can  see  the  map, 
with  the  East  side  still  to  the  right.  Where 
now  is  the  North  ?    The  West  ?    The  South  ? 

On  the  Saturday  following  these  lessons,  hav- 
ing already  mapped  out  the  streets  of  the  town 
and  put  down  the  more  important  buildings, 
the  teacher  takes  her  pupils  on  a  walk  to  the 
top  of  a  neighboring  hill,  whence  the  line  and 
the  trend  of  the  shore  are  noticed,  and  the  direc- 
tion and  relative  position  of  the  hills  in  the 
neighborhood  are  carefully  marked.  These 
items  furnish  materials  for  several  lessons  in 
map  drawing.  On  the  next  Saturday  the  teach- 
er takes  a  second  walk  with  her  school.  Now 
they  carefully  note  the  kind  and  the  state  of  the 
crops  growing  in  the  fields ;  the  fruit  that  is 
raised  therein  and  the  cattle  also.  They  soon 
learn  to  observe  for  themselves  ;  the  courses  of 
the  brooks  and  of  the  rivulets  are  ascertained ; 
they  find  the  names  of  the  prevailing  rocks  in 
the  neighborhood  and  their  uses ;  some  notice 
is  taken  of  the  more  common  fishes,  birds,  in- 
sects, forest  trees  and  wild  fiowers  in  the  town ; 
they  inquire  what  are  the  chief  articles  manu- 
factured in  the  town  and  whence  comes  the  raw 
material  from  which  they  are  made  and  whither 
the  products  are  sent  when  sold.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  year  rolls  on ;  the  change  of  the 
seasons  is  now  noticed,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
each. 

Something  like  this,  only  in  practice  more 
lively,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  true  way  to  begin 
the  study  of  geography. 

And  while,  during  the  year,  knowledge  is 
obtained  by  the  pupil  by  observation  near  his 
own  home,  a  suitable  text- book,  descriptive  of 
the  countries  which  he  cannot  visit,  should  be 
given  him  to  study.  Let  me  recommend,  for 
primary  schools,  and  for  the  lower  classes  in 
grammar  schools,  that  beautiful  and  interesting 
work,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  me,  **  Al- 
len's Primary  Geography."  This  volume  is 
got  up  in  a  very  tasteful  style;   the  binding. 
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the  paper,  the  print,  the  colormg  and  the  maps, 
are  all  excellent.  The  teacher  who  uses  this  as 
a  text-book  will  be  pleased  with  it ;  but  she 
who  can  catch  the  wise  spirit  in  which  the  book 
is  written,  who  can  adopt  and  carry  into  prac- 
tice the  suggestions  there  thrown  out,  will  hear 
no  complaints  from  her  scholars  about  that,  to 
them,  dull  study,  geography.  Beginning  with 
Allen's  Primary  Geography,  acting  upon  the 
hiats  there  given,  comparing  things  not  seen  by 
them  but  described  in  books,  with  what  their 
own  eyes  have  surveyed,  their  own  hands  hand- 
led, they  will,  year  after  year,  go  on  in  that  as- 
cending course  of  study  which  shall  at  last,  at 
the  other  end,  usher  in  the  slate  globe,  and  those 
lofty  views  of  the  sun's  relation  to  the  physics 
of  the  earth,  which  the  mature  mind  only  can 
comprehend.  k. 


From  the  Providence  ETening  Pretf . 
The  Normal  School. 

We  have  to-day  shared  alike  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege,  in  examining  the  State  Kormal 
School,  at  Bristol. 

The  town  itself  is  as  quiet  and  beautiful  as  an 
Eden,  the  weather  fair,  and  many  things  have 
combined  to  render  the  occasion  one  of  interest 
to  all. 

Two  of  the  Trustees,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shepard 
and  Wm.  Goddard,  Esq.,  with  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  friends,  were  present,  and  witnessed  and 
listened  to  the  exercises  with  interest  and  de- 
light. We  could  but  note  the  perfect  sympa- 
thy, harmony  in  thought  and  feeling,  between 
pupil  and  teacher.  There  seemed  to  be  a  tacit 
understanding  that  they  were  fHends ;  and,  as 
recitation  followed  recitation,  and  exercise,  ex- 
ercise, it  was  pleasing  to  see  how  they  could  be 
made  thoroughly  rigorous  and  exact,  and  at  the 
same  time  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
best  feelings  of  the  heart;  for  even  mistakes 
were  turned  to  good  account  and  made  to  re- 
sult in  good  feeling. 

The  elements  of  language  and  of  science 
were  made  clear  and  familiar,  and  their  appli- 
cation easy  and  natural. 

While  all  conduced  to  good  feeling,  they  also 
tended  to  thorough  discipline,  prompt  atten- 
tion, and  vigorous.  Independent  thought. 

The  training  is  admirably  adapted  to  fit  the 
pupils  themselves  to  become  efficient  teachers, 
and  thus  to  meet  the  wants  widely  felt  through- 
out our  State. 

The  attention  paid  to  physical  culture  re-ap- 
pears in  manly  frames  and  in  manly  thoughts, 
while  the  eleq^epts  of  the  natural  sciences  |n« 


crease  the  habit  and  power  of  observation,  and 
gently  and  tenderly  touch  the  heart. 

With  admirable  tact  the  pupils  are  led  to  de- 
velop their  own  resources,  and  to  depend  upon 
their  own  energies,  and  thus  by  a  system  at 
once  thorough  and  practical  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  duties  of  real  life.  Would  that  the  value 
of  such  a  training  school  could  be  better  known 
and  understood,  and  that  those  who  propose  to 
teach  could  feel  the  Importance  of  such  a 
course  of  study  and  discipline. 

The  masses  must  be  reached,  if  reached  at 
all,  through  our  common  schools;  and  teachers 
who  would  be  loved  and  honored,  will  find  of 
more  value  to  them  than  sliver  or  gold,  the 
thorough  and  practical  lessons  of  such  a  train- 
ing school. 

We  bespeak,  then,  for  our  Normal  School,  the 
generous  attention  of  our  wise  legislators,  and 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Visitor, 

July  11, 1862. 


For  the  Schoolmatter. 
The  National  XTses  of  War. 

[WBrxTEN  by  a  member  of  the  Classical  De- 
partment, Providence  High  School,  for  a  week- 
ly exercise  in  English  composition.] 

Philosophers,  public  teachers  and  those  who 
would  remove  the  screen  of  ignorance  from  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  men  and  disclose  to  them  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  which  reside  in  a 
peaceful,  orderly  and  moral  life,  are  wont  to 
point  to  nature  as  the  great  teacher,  or  rather 
the  book  upon  which  the  Great  Teacher  has 
written,  in  living  characters,  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  truth.  The  peaceful  man,  turning  in  dis- 
content from  the  trials  and  warfare  of  life,  points 
to  the  orderly  perfection  of  nature  and  sighs 
that  humanity  should  fail  to  practice  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  there  translates.  He  beholds 
there  the  pulsation  of  a  single  life-heart,  the 
perfect  outworkings  of  a  single  idea,  harmony 
which  can  only  spring  from  a  single  omnipo- 
tent mind. 

Yet  it  is  because  he  comprehends  perfect  re- 
sults instead  of  transient  means,  that  he  traces 
alone  lessons  of  peace  and  prosperity.  He  for- 
gets that  before  order  existed  chaos  was ;  before 
light  darkness  was ;  and  before  the  grand  calm- 
ness of  nature's  present  aspect  there  existed, 
of  necessity,  the  warfare  and  turmoil  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  fierce  shock  of  the  earthquake,  the 
upheaving  of  a  thousand  volcanoes  and  the 
bUck4ess  of  pight.    Thus,  when  we  read  na« 
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tare  rightly,  we  find  that  the  transition  from 
the  low  to  the  higher,  from  the  chaotic  to  the 
orderly,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  op- 
pression to  justice,  is  eyer  attended  by  mighty 
upheaTings  in  nature  or  in  society, — by  revolu- 
tion, which  is  erer  the  prophet  of  progress. 

To  many,  the  present  era  in  our  country's 
history  seems  fraught  with  gloom  to  the  pres- 
ent, with  despair  to  the  future ;  but  glancing 
beyond  the  dark  cloud  which,  for  a  moment, 
shuts  from  our  yiew  the  brightness  of  day,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  present  tumult,  may  we  not 
see  the  calm  glory  of  an  eternal  sunlight,  the 
silver  lining  of  every  cloud,  the  never-failing 
promise  that  the  warfare  of  to-day  is  but  a  ne- 
cessary stepping-stone  to  the  lasting  peace  of 
to-morrow  ?  Looking  back  along  the  ages  of 
the  past,  we  may  trace  the  progress  of  i  vents, 
the  loud  struggles  of  humanity  toward  a  higher 
and  nobler  life,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  end 
is  ever  the  triumph  of  justice,  of  freedom  and 
of  right. 

Greece,  so  long  as  its  power  was  dedicated  to 
the  interests  of  science,  of  knowledge  and  of 
progress,  was  queen  among  nations,  but  fell 
when  it  no  longer  fulfilled  these  ends.  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world  so  long  as  her  laws 
favored  justice  and  maintained  the  rights  of  her 
citizens ;  but  given  over  to  the  interests  of  ty- 
ranny, she  fell.  Napoleon,  leading  the  armies 
of  French  independence  to  victory  over  kingly 
tyranny,  prospered ;  but  Napoleon,  the  tyrant 
and  usurper,  ended  an  unsuccessful  career  on 
the  rocky  shores  of  St.  Helena.  So  we  might 
trace  the  same  principle  through  the  lives  of 
nations  or  individuals.  True  to  humanity  and 
progress,  they  have  been  happy  and  prosperous. 
False  to  these  great  principles,  they  have  ulti- 
mately fSallen,  but  the  good  which  they  accom- 
plished lives  forever.  Nationn  may  die,  indi- 
viduals may  lose  power,  infiuence,  life  itself,  but 
justice  and  truth  are  eternal,  their  foundations 
are  sure  and  steadfast. 

Present  warfare  is,  then,  no  cause  for  despair. 
Even  present  defeat  should  not  dishearten  us. 
The  true  end  of  national  existence  is  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights,  in  every  case  the 
rights  of  each  citizen  being  limited  only  by  the 
rights  of  all.  That  government  which  is  found- 
ed upon  any  other  basis  rests  upon  a  mine  which, 
exploding,  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  destroy 
the  fabric  of  its  existence,  and  posterity  would 
attest  the  justice  of  its  destruction.  But  firmly 
founded  on  the  basis  of  equal  justice  to  all,  the 
powers  of  the  world  would  fail  to  destroy  it. 


The  history  of  Switzerland  is  a  noted  example 
of  this  fact. 

Our  object  in  the  present  contest  is  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  the  nation  complete  in  every 
part.  To  accomplish  this  object  all  obstades 
must  be  swept  away.  A  union  of  bands  can 
only  exist  supported  by  a  union  of  hearts.  A 
union  of  hearts  is  possible  only  through  a  union 
of  principles.  The  true  Union  heart  of  the  North 
recognizes  the  immortal  truths  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  as  the  comer  stone  of  our 
government.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the  Union 
may  be  made  perfect  and  the  national  life  pre- 
served, the  system  of  slavery,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  opposition  to  these  principles  of 
liberty,  must  be  destroyed ;  for,  in  the  words  of 
our  noble  chief  magistrate,  **  the  public  mind 
will  never  be  satisfied  until  slavery  is  put  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction.''  The  war,  in- 
deed, may  end  and  slavery  still  preserve  a  nom- 
inal existence,  but  so  long  as  it  possesses  vitali- 
ty, so  long  will  it  absorb  the  life-current  of  the 
Union,  and  the  one  or  the  other  must  ultimate- 
ly, perish.  In  the  end  the  triumph  of  liberty  is 
sure.  May  it  triumph  in  the  success  of  the 
Union  arms,  not  over  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 
Then  shall  future  generations  bless  this  war  as 
the  source  of  their  country  s  true  glory  and 
prosperity,  even  as  we  to-day  bless  our  revolu- 
tionary fathers  for  their  trials  and  our  priceless 
inheritance. 

We  know  that  the  Great  Architect  never 
commences  a  work  in  vain,  but  ever  advances 
it  to  a  glorious  termination.  We  know  that 
He  works  in  all  and  through  all  for  the  true 
and  the  right.  Therefore  let  us  have  faith  to 
believe  that  out  of  the  chaotic  present  may  come 
a  glorious  and  happy  future ;  that  out  of  the 
gloom  of  America's  night  may  dawn  the  light 
of  an  eternal  day  —  eternal  because  resting  upon 
a  basis  of  justice,  of  liberty  and  of  union. 

Julff  lOth,  1862.  L.  o.  J. 


Tblbsoopes. — A  first  class  telescope  costs  a 
good  sum,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that, 
for  a  few  shillings,  one  may  be  constructed,  the 
possession  of  which  might  add  greatly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  family  groups,  and  others,  in  their 
admiration  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Procure 
from  an  optician  a  thirty- six -inch  object  glass, 
(that  is,  a  convex  glass  which  produces  a  focus 
of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six 
inches,)  and  a  one- inch  eye-glass  (that  is,  a 
convex  glass  producing  a  focus  at  one  inch.) 
Employ  a  tin-plate  worker  to  make  two  tin 
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tubes,  one  thirty  inches  lon^,  and  about  one  and 
a  quarter  inches  in  diameter ;  the  other  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  and  its  dian'eter  such  that 
it  will  just  slide  comfortably  inside  the  larger. 
The  inside  of  these  tubes  should  first  be  paint- 
ed or  otherwise  lined  with  a  dull  black.  At 
the  end  of  the  larger  tube  an  ingenious  work- 
man will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  ob- 
ject-glaso,  so  that  no  more  than  an  inch  diame- 
ter of  it  shall  be  exposed,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
•mailer  the  eye  glass  must  be  fixed.  When  the 
open  end  of  one  tube  is  inserted  into  the  open 
end  of  the  other,  so  that  the  glasses  shall  be 
about  thirty  inches  apart,  a  telescope  will  be 
present  which  will  magnify  the  diameter  r»f  ob- 
jects thirty- six  times;  or,  in  other  words,  will 
make  heavenly  objects  appear  thirty-six  times 
nearer.  With  such  a  telescope  the  patelites  of 
Jupiter,  the  crei«cent  of  Venus,  and  the  inequa- 
lities of  the  surface  of  the  moon  may  be  disco- 
vered.— New  York  Commercial  AdoertUer. 


From  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal. 
Hequisitiozia  of  the  Primary  Teacher, 

BY  MELLXB  A.  VATEB. 

Primary  teachers  have  been  lectured  and 
talked  to  and  written  at  and  advised  and  dis- 
cussed ever  since  teaching  first  became  a  profes- 
sion. **  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  6un." 
Hardest  of  all  is  it  to  su;^gest  anything  new  up- 
on this  subject.  One  can  scarcely  hope  to  pre- 
sent thoughts  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
attract  even  momentary  attention.  If  this  be 
gained,  it  will  be  only  the  attention  one  bestows 
upon  the  giasshopper  with  painted  wings.  Fly- 
ing, it  indeed  appears  like  a  beautiful  butterfiy  ; 
but  when  it  alights  and  its  wings  are  folded,  it 
is  seen  to  be  but  a  homely  grasshopper,  and  we 
turn  our  eyes  in  search  of  more  attractive  ob- 
jects. So,  perhaps,  these  flying  words  may  win 
a  brief  attention,  that,  were  they  at  rest  in  so- 
ber print,  you  would  not  give. 

The  air  of  the  past  is  dim,  even  from  the  dust 
our  toiling  feet  have  raised.  So  now  to  me  it  is. 
I  invoke  the  aid  of  memory,  that  her  wings 
may  dispel  the  dimness,  that  the  fair  light  of 
experience  may  illumine  my  present  duty. 

Some  one  has  said,  **  No  one  can  be  a  good 
primary  teacher  without  having  been  a  child, 
and  remembering  how  he  felt  and  thought  as  a 
child.  Some  are  never  children,  but  old  folks, 
even  in  the  cradle."  The  primary  teacher,  more 
than  any  other,  should  be  a  lover  of  fun.  She 
ir  full  of  iatfTftt  in  phUdish  pleMWIM  imd  x^dj 
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to  engage  in  the  sports  of  the  play-ground.  She 
is  not  too  dignified  to  commiserate  c  hildren'a 
little  troubles.  Alive  to  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
she  is  able  to  inspire  them  with  courage  under 
difficulties,  and  with  gen'leni-ss  in  time  of  hi- 
larity and  pleasure.  She  reads  the  human  face, 
and  knows  when  reproof  is  needed  and  when 
gentle  exhortation  will  be  most  effective.  She 
can  ttll  when  a  kind  word  should  be  given  to 
lessi-n  the  pain  of  a  rebuke.  She  remembers 
how  her  baby  heart  swelled  and  throbbed  under 
reprimand,  and  how  it  hardened  into  dislike 
when  no  soft  smile  relieved  it  at  the  day's  close. 
Drawing  on  her  own  experience,  she  adopts  such 
a  manner  toward  the  different  children  as  is  best 
suited  to  their  various  dispositions.  The  child 
of  delicate  nerves  and  fine  sensibilities  would 
sink  under  a  correction  such  as  might  be  given 
to  one  of  coarser  organization ;  and  a  word 
suitable  to  the  former  would  make  no  impret- 
i>ion  upon  the  latter.  A  drop  of  rain  which 
falls  upon  the  earth  is  immediately  absorbed, 
and  makes  fruitful  the  soil ;  but  one  that  falla 
upon  a  rock  remains  transiently  upon  its  sur- 
face, and  is  pres<;ntly  lost,  leaving  no  effect  by 
which  it  may  be  known  that  it  has  been  there. 

It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  adapt 
herself  Vo  all  circumstances  and  dispositions ; 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  the  charge  of 
partiali  y.  To  do  this  "he  must  be  generously 
just ;  —  not  so  just  as  to  be  ungenerous,  nor  so 
generous  as  to  be  unjust.  Great  love  should, 
like  a  river,  move  all  the  machinery  of  her  be- 
ing. She  must  love,  with  an  unfeigiied  love, 
the  human  soul,  and  labor  for  its  elevation. 
She  must  always  be  governed  by  a  deep  and 
abiding  desire  to  improve  those  in  her  charge. 
She  will  use  no  iron  rules  ;  no  Mede  and  Per- 
sian laws,  but  will  avail  herself  of  such  means 
as,  in  her  judgment  seem  best  suited  to  secure 
the  end  desired, —  the  good  of  the  individual 
child  ;  and,  indirectly,  that  of  the  whole  school. 
She  will  always  remember  that  punishment  is 
reformatory ;  and  any  chastisement  given  in  a 
spirit  of  resentment  or  retaliation  is  unworthy  of 
a  disciple  of  Christ.  The  object  of  correction  is 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  wrong  d3ing.  What- 
ever will  secure  this,  be  it  little  or  nothing,  it  is 
the  teacher's  duty  to  administer ;  no  more,  be 
the  offence  ever  so  great ;  no  less,  be  it  ever  to 
small. 

The  tescher  must  not  only  feel  a  spiritual  re- 
gard for  the  well  being  of  her  pupils,  but  she 
must  make  them  feel  it  in  her.  1  here  must  be 
H  gpurtfotyi  CQatid^rateness,  a  dig]tLifi(^  ^s^V 
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felt  in  the  communitT  in  which  ahe 

will  be  involTed  in   many  unhappy  conS 

will  agninst   will.      Paients   celdom   ir 

when  they  know  the  teacher's  heart  to  hi 

work  J  when  they  think  that  she  labora, 
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it  should  b«  made  a  necessity  of  eiia- 
El6C  in  after  years  the  student  henrt  the 
college  (loan  shul  behind  him  far  the  Isat  time 
with  a  fupling  or  pleasure,  and  Bimultaneoualy 
uloees  the  doors  of  his  niind  against  the  ingreM 
of  knowledge.  Let  a  person  who  in  his  child- 
hood learned  because  he  had  to  learn,  and  vt> 
set  against  all  knowledge  by  sn  injudicious  forc- 
ing, read  Hero  Wohbhip  ;  and  let  one  who 
was  Srst  made  to  desire  knowledge  and  then 
was  fed,  read  the  some.  The  forraer  finishei 
Ihe  last  page  with  a  sense  of  relief,  closea  the 
book  and  puts  it  upon  the  topmost  shelf  to  he 
opened  never  again.  Ha  has  not  perceived  Itt 
beauties,  he  has  not  discovered  its  hidden  mean' 
Inga.  He  has  not  even  imagined  cueh  thingi  to 
eiict ;  and  wonders  vaguely,  if  indeed  he  can 
wonder  at  all,  at  the  lack  of  connettion  between 
the  seDtenccR.  He  can  remember  nothing  pat' 
licular  about  it,  eicept  that  it  acted  as  a  power- 
ful opiate. 

The  other  will  find  rivers  of  fresh  thought 
for  his  mind.  He  will  drag  to  liEht  the  dia- 
monds at>d  hold  them  up  to  admiration.  H< 
will  ponder  upon  this  iientence,  and  upon  that, 
and  wonder  at  their  sublime  energy.  Be  will 
have  a  thouaand  things  to  say  about  It,  aud  a 
thousand  thousand  to  think. 

o  not  stuff  the  young  mind,   but  awak*  it, 
turns  them  10  bitterness,      Uh!  teachers,  bringl"'"""*'"^  >' ^^u^SfT  for  knowledge.    To  itnpart 

.shine  with  your  presence.    Teach  children  linfotn^tion '«  but  a  consequcnie.     To  develop 

^ome  to  school  gladly  by  making  it  nl tract ii 


teea  and  directors,  bat  for  the  welfare  of  tht 
children.  Sbe  who  fails  to  secure  cheerful  obC' 
dience  and  the  support  of  parents,  has  sadly 
miataken  her  calling. 

We  all  appreaiate  a  pleasant  Ikee.  One  full 
of  good  nature  and  geniality.  One  that  sadden 
■t  our  tears,  and  dimples  responsively  when  w 
■mile.  One  that  always  speaks  a  cheery  wel- 
come and  diO'uses  sunshine  around. 

But  our  minds  are  engrossed  by  other  things. 
We  lova  booka.  We  amuse  ourselves  with 
music  and  painting  and  drawing.  There  are  a 
thousand  avenues  of  enjoyment  for  us  that  are 
not  yet  open  to  the  young.  They  are  far  more 
dependent  for  happiness  upon  their  friends  and 
associates  than  we.  The  child  who  has  a  diaa- 
greeable  teacher,  with  whom  it  is  obliged  to 
stay  six  hours  daily,  has  no  resource  but  truan- 
cy to  escape  her.  Poor  child  !  Six  long,  weary 
hours,  with  an  ugly,  ttiS,  cross  woman,  who 
dries  up  all  the  sweat  waters  of  its  soul,  or  else] 


Let  grown  up  men  and  women  bless  the  teach- 
ers of  their  infancy  '. 

One  of  the  greatest  requisites  for  a  teacher  is 
good  heallh.  No  one  can  be  wise  in  judgment 
or  just  in  action  who  ii  suffering  physical  pain. 
An  aching  head  haa  caused  many  a  tiny  hand 
to  smart.  Patience  and  the  toothache  are  alien. 
They  arc  oil  and  water,  and  refuse  lo  go  together. 

We  all  remember  our  Grit  teacher.  Hafpy 
for  us  if  she  were  Bu.iable  and  attractive.  Hap- 
pj  if  she  had  no  disttesKiDg  cough  and  no  pain 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  placed  upon  this 
thing  of  good  health  in  the  teacher.  Too  much 
care  can  not  be  taken  to  preserra  it.  Let  the 
teacher  look  to  it  that  her  room  is  always  ven- 
tilated and  pure,  that  her  shoes  are  sufficiently 
thick,  that  her  garments  are  warm.  Let  her  be 
■I  conscientious  about  taking  exercibc  as  ahe  Is 
■bout  paying  her  washer-woman,  about  the  re- 
gularity of  her  sleep  and  diet  as  the  scttlemeot 
of  her  milUner'a  bUls. 

Knowledge  should  b«  mada  atineti**,    Naj, 


the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  the  prima- 
ry objeot  of  discipline.  Let  us  not  crowd  the 
mind,  but  enlarge  its  capacity. 

The  piimary  teacher  should  understand  so 
much  of  natural  science  as  will  enable' her  tn 
draw  lessons  from  familiar  objects.  The  dew  up- 
on the  grass,  the  frost  upon  the  window-pane*, 
have  already  attracted  the  child's  attenlion. 
Flowers,  pebbles  and  shells  have  enticed  IheiS 
into  the  Belda  and  by  the  stream*. 

She  should  be  well  read  in  childish  lore. 
Children  are  the  richer  in  heart  and  none  the 
poorer  in  head  for  having  read  Mother  Ooose'l 
jingling  notisense.  And  why  may  not  the  teach- 
er tell  them  stories  on  long  summer  afternoons 
when  the  little  heads  nod  wearily;  when  it 
rains  and  the  tiny  feet  fear  ihe  wet  earth  ;  when 
recesses  must  be  spent  in-doora  or  else  in  pud- 
dles and  mud  ;  She  may  well  know  enough  to 
nsBUTC  them  that  her  heart  is  young,  and  not 
too  proud  for  simple  play.  Among  our  friends. 
who  exercii.es  the  greatest  inftuenCH,  he  who  ia 
exalted  above  our  weaknesses  and  syii>pith7> 
at  he  who  join*  out  harmleaa  plauqna  i    Who 
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may  do  mo^t  toward  leading  us  onward  and  up- 
ward, he  who  liTes  in  an  atmosphere  mentally, 
morally,  spiritually,  entirely  apart  from  us,  or  he 
who  comes  down  on  simplest  common  ground  ? 

Children  are  eager  to  iiear  of  great  men  and 
of  their  deeds ;  of  the  history  of  nations  and 
people,  of  countries  and  governments.  The 
mind  of  a  child  is  active  in  its  faculty  of  retain- 
ing, but  incapable  of  abstract  reasoning.  Youth 
is  the  time  to  lay  up  stores  of  knowledge  to  be 
used  in  future  years.  Hence,  it  behooves  the 
teacher  of  children  to  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  history  and  biography,  and  not  only  have  on 
hand  all  this,  but  be  continually  adding  to  her 
store  from  the  teeming  libraries  of  her  country. 

Lastly,  what  should  be  the  teacher's  moral 
and  religious  character }  Can  pure  waters  flow 
from  a  polluted  fountain  ?  Hope  not  to  obtain 
lessons  of  holiness  from  one  whose  inner  life  is 
corrupt.  Can  a  twig  grow  if  broken  fh)m  the 
parent  stalk  ?  Every  man  must  lose  his  spirit- 
ual life  who  breaks  loose  from  God.  Will  a 
stream  flow  whose  fountain  bead  Is  cut  off^ 
Pure  Chrrstianity  can  not  exist  in  one  who  has 
no  communication  with  its  Great  Source. 


For  the  SchoolmMter. 
Political  Eduoatioiii 


C. 

Mr.  Gradfu,  Well,  good  friend,  have  you 
seen  The  Schoolmastsk  this  month  ? 

Mr.  Status.  I  have  not  resd  it.  I  only  saw 
it  a  few  moments  yesterday  as  Mr.  Shumway 
called  at  my  school- room.  Is  there  anything 
of  special  interest  in  it } 

Mr.  Gradua.  I  was  much  interested  in  seve- 
ral articles.  It  has  a  well- written  biographical 
sketch  of  Lieut.  Pierce,  an  excellent  extract  en- 
titled, **  Three  Method*  of  tnetruction"  a  good 
article  on  **  Teaching  at  a  Profeteion,'*  a  fine 
account  of  the  Friendly  ReQnion  at  Newport, 
and  an  article  on  **  Political  Education.'* 

Mr.  Status.  1  suppose  you  were  chiefly  in- 
terested with  the  last-mentioned. 

Mr,  Gradxu.  By  no  means,  chiefly.  I  like  to 
have  that  subject  discussed,  but  the  others  are 
of  equal  importance.  There  are,  besides,  many 
other  sterling  articles,  and  the  editorials  and 
well- filled  departments  make  it  a  good  num- 
ber. But  a  friend  of  mine  has  handed  in  a 
short  article  to  fill  up  a  comer  of  Tns  School- 
master, if  I  think  proper  to  forward  it.  Let 
me  read  it  to  you  and  get  your  opinion  of  it. 

Mr.  Status.  What  is  the  subject  ?  I  may  not 
know  anything  about  it. 


Mr.  Gradus,    It  is  entitled  t 

*<  ON  A  KNOWLSDOS  OF  OtTB  LEGAL  T&IBT7KAL8. 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  a  larger 
intelligence  pervades  the  community  than  former- 
ly with  reference  to  public  affairs  and  legal  busi- 
ness. The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  our  public  schools,  the  discussion  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  great  questions  6f  the  day,  the 
wide  circulation  of  such  books  as  *<  Evebt  Man 
HIS  Own  Lawteu,*'  **  Business  Man's  Assist- 
ant," and  the  like,  with  other  means,  have  illu- 
minated the  public  mind  upon  these  important 
branches  of  knowledge.  Every  one  will  perceive 
the  correctness  of  the  remark  attributed  to  that 
master  of  sentential  truths,  Henry  Ward  Beecher : 
*  Every  presidential  election  is  the  nation's  school, 
wherein  the  people  are  taught  the  theory  of  a  re- 
publican government ' ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  our  people  generally  know  so  little  theoreti- 
cally of  the  courts,  state  and  national.** 

Mr.  Status.  For  my  part,  I  think  we  know 
altogether  too  much  of  courts.  Woe  to  that 
man,  I  say,  who  is  always  in  the  law.  That 
was  a  felicitous,  as  well  as  **  defensible,'*  defini- 
tion of  a  lawyer,  «  A  learned  gentleman  who 
rescues  your  property  from  your  enemy  and 
keeps  it  himself." 

Mr.  Gradvs.  t  agree  with  you  exactly,  Mr. 
Status,  on  that  point,  but  you  observe  the  arti- 
cle says,  •*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  people 
know  so  little  theoretically  of  the  courts."  t 
suppose  if  they  understood  the  theory  of  the 
courts  better,  they  would  give  the  lawyers  fkt 
less  practice. 

Mr,  Status.  Well,  that  may  be  true.  But 
excuse  me  from  interrupting  you  in  your  read^ 
ing.    Proceed,  if  you  please,  sir. 

Mr,  Gradus.    (Reads.) 

*'  It  is  stated  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  from  early 
youth  he  had  a  most  profound  respect  for  law. 
This  was  not  a  capricious  whim.  It  was  a  true 
veneration,  acquired  by  earnest  study  and  deep 
appreciation  of  its  character  and  benefits.  He 
knew  what  law  meant.  He  had  become  familiar 
with  the  character  and  construction  of  the  courts 
of  law,  from  the  simple  examination  before  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  to  the  dignified  and  stately  tri- 
bunal of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  at 
Washington.  K  we,  ns  teachers,  could  inculcate 
in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  such  a  *  profound  re- 
spect for  law  *  as  was  cherished  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster, an  immense  amount  of  crime  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  these  pupils  would  make  better  citi- 
zens, purer  men,  wiser  statesmen  and  nobler 
Christians.  This  end  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
knowledge.  Ignorance  is  not  bliss,  therefore  there 
is  no  folly  in  wisdom.' 


*t 
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new  in  all  ber  moTementg,  that  they  csnnat  fail 
la  interpret  tright.  One  who  cannit  make  this 
felt  in  the  communitT  in  which  ihe  is  Uboring. 
will  be  involved  in  many  unhappy  conSictB  of 
will  against  will.  Parents  celdom  interfere 
when  they  know  the  teacher's  heart  to  be  in  her 
work;  when  they  think  that  she  Isboi 
the  emolument  alone,  not  for  favor  with  tnia- ; 
tMB  and  directors,  but  tur  the  welfare  of  the 
children.  She  who  &ila  to  secure  cheerful  obe- 
dience and  the  support  of  parents,  bos  sadly 
mistaken  her  calling. 

We  alt  apprceiale  a  pleasant  face.  One  full 
of  good  nature  and  geniality.  One  that  sadden« 
■t  our  tears,  and  dimples  responsively  when  we 
■mile.  One  that  always  speaks  a  cheery  wel- 
come and  diffuses  sunshine  around. 

But  our  minds  are  engrossed  by  other  thinas- 
We  love  books.  Wp  amuse  ourselves  with 
music  and  painting  and  drawing.  There  are  a 
thousand  avenues  of  enjoyment  for  us  that  are 
not  yet  open  to  the  young.  They  arc  far  mora 
dependent  for  happiness  upon  their  fritnds  and 
associates  than  we.  The  ehild  who  has  a  disa- 
greeabls  teacher,  with  whom  it  is  ohliged  to 
stay  six  hours  daily,  has  no  resource  but  truan- ' 
cy  to  escape  her.  Poor  child  !  Ii\\  long,  weary 
hours,  with  an  ugly,  btilT,  cross  woman,  who 
dries  up  all  the  sweat  waters  of  its  soul,  or  else, 
turns  them  to  bitterness.  Hh!  teachers,  bring 
■unahine  with  your  presence.  Teach  children 
to  come  to  school  gladly  fay  making  it  attractive  I 
Let  grown  up  men  and  women  hless  the  teach- 
ers of  their  infancy  ! 

One  of  the  greatest  requisites  for  a  teacher  is 
good  knallA,  No  one  can  be  wise  in  judgment 
or  just  in  action  who  is  suffering  physical  pain. 
An  aching  bead  has  caused  many  a  tiny  hand 
to  smart.  Patience  and  the  toothache  are  alien. 
They  are  oil  and  water,  and  refuse  to  go  together. 

Wo  all  remember  our  first  teacher.  Hafpy 
for  us  if  she  were  aii.iable  and  attractive.  Hap- 
py if  she  had  no  distressing  cough  and  no  pain 
in  her  side. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  placed  upon  this 
thing  of  good  health  in  (he  tsacher.    Too  much 
care  can  not  be  taken  to  preserve  it.     Iiet  the 
teacher  look  to  it  that  her  room  is  alwayi 
tilaled  and  pure,  that  her  shoes  are  sufficiently 
thick,  that  her  garments  are  warm.     Let  her  be 
as  conscientious  about  taking  exercise  as  she 
shout  paying  her  washer-woman,  about  the 
gulariiy  of  her  sleep  and  diet  u  the  settlement 
of  her  milliaar't  hilU, 
Knowledge  ihauld  t>c  ntdfl  atmctiTe,    Kft^, 


more;  it  should  be  made  a  necessity  of  e«ii- 
tcnce.  Else  in  after  years  the  student  hears  the 
college  doors  shut  behind  him  for  the  last  time 
with  a  feeling  of  plt-asure,  and  siiDulIsneouily 
closes  the  doors  of  his  mind  against  the  inpresl 
of  knowledge.  Let  a  person  who  in  his  child- 
hood learned  because  he  had  to  learn,  anil  was 
ledge  by  an  injudicious  foro- 


1  Uef 


Woi 


1   let 


was  first  made  to  desire  knowledge  ajid  then 
was  fed,  read  the  same.  The  former  finishes 
[he  last  page  with  a  sense  of  relief,  cloie*  the 
book  and  puts  it  upon  the  topmont  shelf  to  be 
opened  never  again.  He  has  not  perceived  its 
beauties,  he  has  not  discovered  its  hidden  mean- 
ing". He  has  not  even  imagined  such  things  to 
exist ;  and  wonders  vaguely,  if  indeed  he  Can 
wonder  at  all.  st  the  lack  of  conneutiun  between 
the  sentences.  Ho  can  remember  nothing  par- 
ticular about  it.  except  that  it  acted  as  a  power- 
ful opiate. 

The  other  will  find  rivers  of  fresh  thought 
for  his  mtnit.  He  will  drag  to  liaht  the  dia^ 
monds  and  hold  them  up  to  admiration.  He 
will  ponder  upon  this  sentence,  and  upon  that, 
and  wonder  at  their  sublime  energy.  He  will 
have  a  thousand  things  to  say  about  it,  and  s 
thousand  thousand  to  think. 

I  Do  not  stuff  the  young  mind,  but  awake  it, 
and  make  it  hungry  for  knowledge.  To  imparl 
inforroalion  is  but  a  consequeni-e.  To  develop 
the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  the  prima- 
ry object  of  discipline.      Let  us  not  crowd  the 

ind,  but  enlarge  its  capacity. 

The  primary  lencher  should  nndersttnd  so 

uch  of  natural  science  as  will  enable' her  to 
draw  lessons  from  familiar  objects.   The  dew  up- 
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giaa 


,  the  fros' 


eady  attracted  the  chitd'a 
lowers,  pebbles  end  shells  have  enticed  them 
to  Ihe  fields  and  by  the  streams. 
She  should  he  well  read  in  childish  lore. 
Children  are  the  richer  in  heart  and  none  the 
poorer  in  head  for  having  read  llother  Ooose'i 
jingling  nonsense.  And  why  may  not  the  teach- 
er tell  them  stories  on  long  summer  afternoon! 
when  the  little  heads  nod  wearily ;  when  it 
rains  and  the  tiny  feet  fear  the  wet  earth  ;  when 
reoesses  must  be  spent  in-doors  or  else  in  pud- 
dles and  mud  >  She  may  welt  know  enough  to 
assure  them  that  her  heart  is  young,  and  not 
too  proud  for  simple  play.  Among  Our  friends, 
who  eierciies  the  greatest  inSuence,  he  who  il 
exalted  above  our  weaknesses  and  sympithj, 
1^  OT  \ii  v'to  ^Q\ia  Q>u  ^«xTn,\»\  ^\>t«<ue*  i    Wbo 
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l«  entitled: 


mfty  do  mo^t  towaTdle&dingni  onward  andu] 
ward,  be  who  Utcs  in  an  atmosphere  menialt}-, 
morallj,  (pirituallr,  entireljt  apart  from  iu,  o 
who  comei  down  on  iimpleBt  common  ground  r      "  "  "  '  "•""  "f  congratuUtion  that  a  larger 
ChUdrtn  are  eager  to  iear  of  great  men  and  i''>^lllB"'««  P"v.de.  the  eommuniiy  tban  former. 

of  their  deed.;  of  the  hiatory  of  n.tiona  and  ^^  """  "1"'°"  *"  P"^^"  *'^»'",  ""  ''S;'  ""''■ 
.         '  .         ~^      "f-      The  general   diffunoo   of   knovledBe   bj 

people,  of  counlne.  and  go»emmer.t».  The  ^^^^^  ^^  o«r  public  .chool,.  the  di.cn..!oa  in  (h. 
mind  of  a  ehUd  ie  active  in  its  faculty  of  retain-  nt,„.,p.p„,  of  .b,  g„.t  que.tion.  of  the  day,  the 
ing.  bnt  incapable  of  abiUact  reaioning.  Youlh  ^i^^  cirtulalion  of  aucb  booki  ai  "  Etbbt  Ma« 
ia  the  time  to  lay  up  itorea  of  knowledge  to  be  ma  Own  Lawteu,"  "  Bcsixem  Uan's  Aaatti- 
naad  in  futnre  yean.  Hence,  it  behooves  the  ant."  and  the  like,  with  other  meaaa,  haie  ilia- 
teacher  of  children  10  haie  an  abundant  supply ' 'niia'ed  the  public  mind  npoa  theae  important 
of  hialory  and  biography,  and  not  only  have  on  |  tTuridiM  of  knowledge.  Every  one  will  perceive 
hand  all  this,  but  be  continually  adding  tr>  hi't 
store  from  the  teeming  libraries  of  her  country. 
Laally,  what  should  be  th«  teacher's  tnoral 
and  religious  character  i  Can  pure  waters  flow 
from  a  polluted  fountain  ?  Hope  not  to  obtain 
leasons  of  holinns  from  one  whose  inner  life  is 
cormpt.  Can  a  twig  grow  if  broken  from  the 
parent  stalk  ?  Every  msn  must  lose  hit  spirit- 
ual life  who  breaks  loose  from  God.  Will  b 
BtTi?am  flow  whose  fonntain  head  Is  cut  oS\ 
Pure  Christianity  can  not  exist  in  one  who  has 
no  communicBllon  with  its  Great  Source. 
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tate  and  national. 

Mr.  Gradut.  Well,  good  friend,  have  you 
■een  Thb  ScHooLMAStak  this  raonlh  i 

Mr.  Statiu.  I  have  not  read  it.  I  only  saw 
it  a  few  momenta  yesterday  as  Mr.  Shumway'; 
called  at  my  schoot-room.  Is  there  anything 
of  apecial  interest  in  it  t 

Mr.  Graiha.  I  was  much  intereated 
tal  artioles.  It  has  a  well-written  biographical 
sketch  of  Lieut.  Pierce,  an  excellent  extract  en- 
titled, ■•  T/trtt  Uethodt  of  liulructioit,"  a  good 
article  on  "  Teaching  oj  a  Profttitoa,"  a  fine 
account  of  the  Friendly  ReOnion  at  Newport, 
and  an  article  on  "  Folilical  EducalioH." 

Mr.  Statui.  I  suppose  you  were  chiefly  iu- 
tertsted  with  the  last- mentioned. 

Mr.  Gradtu.  By  no  means,  ohiefly.  I  like  to 
have  that  subject  discussed,  but  the  othns  are 
of  equal  importance.  There  are,  besides,  ninny 
othor  sterling  articles,  and  the  editorials  and 
wdl-filled  departments  make  it  a  good  num- 
ber. But  a  friend  of  mine  has  handed  in  a 
ihort  article  to  fill  up  a  comer  of  Tub  School- 
MaatiB,  if  I  think  proper  to  forward  it.  Let 
me  read  it  to  you  and  get  your  opinion  of  it. 

Mr.Statm.  What  is  the  intgect  P  I  may  not 
know  anything  about  it 


Mr.  Slatut.  For  my  part,  I  tbink  we  know 
altogether  too  much  of  coorts.  Wos  to  that 
man,  I  say,  who  is  always  in  the  law.  That 
H-DB  B  IfelieitouB,  as  weU  as  ■•  defensible,"  deBni- 
linn  of  a  lawyer,  ••  i.  learned  gentleman  who 
rescues  your  property  from  your  enemy  and 
k.erp9  it  himself." 

Mr,  Qradtit.  I  agree  with  you  exactly,  Mr. 
SrBtua,  on  that  point,  but  yon  observe  the  arti- 
tlp  "BTs,  ■'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  otut  people 
know  so  little  Vitoretiealty  of  the  eourta-"  I 
euppoie  if  they  underitoad  the  thtory  ot  the 
courts  better,  they  would  give  the  lawyen  Ihr 

SB  practice. 

Mr.  Stihu.    Well,  that  nay  be  tme.    Bnt 

:cuBe  me  from  interrupting  yon  in  yoni  read- 

g.     Proceed,  if  you  pleaae,  air. 

Mr.  aradai.    (Reads.) 

"It  is  slated  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  {tttia  asrly 
ulh  he  bsd  a  most  pTofmmd  rtiptet  Jor  law. 
\\s  was  not  a  capricious  wbim.  It  was  atms 
nerntion,  acquired  by  esrneit  study  and  deep 
ipteciation  of  its  character  and  beneflta.  He 
leiv  Hhat  law  meaul.  He  had  become  familiar 
th  the  character  and  construction  of  the  ooorts 
laiv,  fiDm  the  simple  eiamination  before  a  Jna- 
'c  uf  the  Peace  to  tbe  dignified  and  stately  trl- 
va\  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  at 
ishington.  If  we,  n>  teachers,  could  inculcate 
ilie  minds  of  our  pupils  such  a  'prcfband  rs- 
e.'t/orlaw'  as  was  cherished  by  Daniel  Web- 
;r.  >a  immense  amount  of  crime  would  be  pre- 
Dted,  and  these  pupils  would  make  better  clU- 
D9,  purer  men,  wiser  statesmen  and  nobler 
irisiians.  This  end  Is  to  be  accomplished  by 
kamcltigt.  Ignoiane*  \a  ttk  ViJuia,'ibm<Ssft.«  '4m*. 
Io\Vl  Va  wVaiottt." 
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Mr,  Statui,    H(^  talks  like  a  lawyer. 
Mr.  Gradut,    He  geU  nearer  the  truth  than 
lawyers  sometimes  do. 

Mr.  Siatus,    Proceed,  Mr.  Gradus,  proceed. 
Mr,  Gradus,    (Continuing  to  read.) 

*•  Teach  the  youth  what  is  meant  by  •  Court  of 
Common  Pleas ' ;  by  *  Criminal  Court  * ;  by  '  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court ' ;  by  ♦U.S.  District  Court ' ;  and  the 

*  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.'  Tell  them  what  cases 
may  come  before  each  of  these  tribunals.  Instruct 
them  in  regard  to  the  method  of  commencing  a 
suit  in  either  court,  and  of  defending  the  suit 
brought  by  another  party.  Show  them  the  cost* 
of  the  law,  and  inform  them  in  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which  a  case  must  rest.  Discuss 
with  them  the  advantages  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
objections  to  this  plan.     Consider  the  question, 

*  Why  should  not  judges  be  elected  by  the  people, 
and  for  a  term  of  years?'  Bring  forward  the 
reasons  why  a  prisoner  should  not  tell  his  own 
story,  giving  his  testimony  fully,  whether  it  crimi- 
nates himself  or  not.  Trace  the  progress  of  law, 
from  the  ancient  Romans  to  the  American  Repub- 
lic. Show,  if  it  can  be  shown,  the  advantages  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  over  those  of  Great 
Britain. 

**  Study  the  third  article  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  with  reference  to  the  federal  judicia- 
ry, and  compare  the  nstional  courts  with  the  courts 
of  your  state.  Examine  the  judicial  powers  vest- 
ed in  the  courts  by  the  State  Constitution;  — and 
see  what  amendments  your  scholars  would  suggest, 
were  they  members  of  a  convention  to  revise  the 
Constitution. 

**  Stody,  also,  in  this  connection,  the  laws  of  evi> 
dence,  absolute  and  probable.  Discuss  the  whole 
subject  oir  testimony,  direct  and  circnmstantial. 

'*  Could  this  be  done  in  all  our  public  schools,  it 
i  8  confidently  contended  that  the  next  generation 
would  be  wiser  and  better  than  the  present.  Had 
it  been  done  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the 
present  wicked,  atrociously  wicked,  rebellion  would 
never  have  taken  place." 

Mr.  Siattu.  Well  carried  out.  I  like  it,  Mr. 
Qradns.  1  like  it  much.  I  think  hia  article  is 
B  good  one,  I  hope  you  will  put  it  in  The 
BcHOOLMasTBB.  But  this  is  hardly  to  he  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  study  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Gradut.  Indeed,  it  is.  It  is  simply  the 
study  of  the  third  article  of  the  United  Sutes 
Constitution,  with  the  laws  and  customs  natur- 
ally and  neceaaarily  growing  out  of  it. 

Mr,  Status.  Well,  I  do  not  know  but  I  must 
yield  the  case  in  reference  to  the  Judicial  de- 
partment, but  I  think  there  is  little  to  be  said 
in  fayor  of  the  executiye  or  legislative  depart- 
ments, miscellaneous  proTisions,  et  cetera. 


Mr,  Gradus,  Well,  that  remains  to  be  teen. 
We  will  pursue  the  subject  at  our  next  meeting. 
I  must  hasten  to  take  the  omnibus  yonder. 
Good  evening. 

Mr,  Status.  Good  dVening,  sir.  I  shall  look 
for  the  article  in  the  next  Schoolmabtbb,  with 
your  comments  upon  it. 


Learn  to  the  Laat. 


Socrates,  at  an  extreme  age,  learned  to  play 
on  musical  instruments,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  wear  and  tear  of  old  age. 

Cato,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  thought  proper 
to  learn  the  Greek  langnsge. 

Plutarch,  when  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin. 

Boccaccio  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  be 
commenced  his  studies  in  polite  literature ;  yet 
he  became  one  of  the  three  great  masters  of  the 
Tuscan  dialect,  Dante  and  Petrarch  being  the 
other  two.  There  are  many  among  us  ten  years 
younger  than  Boccaccio,  who  are  dying  of  #n- 
Huif  and  regret  that  they  were  not  educated  to 
a  taste  for  literature ;  but  now  they  are  too  old. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  neglected  the  sciences  in 
his  youth,  but  commenced  the  study  of  them 
when  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age.  After  this  time  he  became  a  most  learned 
antiquarian  and  lawyer.  Our  young  men  begin 
to  think  of  laying  their  seniors  on  the  shelf 
when  they  have  reached  sixty  years  of  age. 
How  different  the  present  estimate  put  upon  ex- 
perience from  that  which  characterized  a  certain 
period  of  the  Grecian  republic,  when  a  man  was 
not  allowed  to  open  his  mouth  in  political  meet- 
ings who  was  under  fbrty  years  of  age. 

Colbert,  the  famous  French  minister,  at  sixty 
years  of  age  returned  to  his  Latin  and  law  stu- 
dies. How  many  of  our  coUege-leamt  men 
have  ever  looked  into  their  classics  since  their 
graduation. 

Ludovico,  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen,  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own  times. 
A  singular  exertion,  noticed  by  Voltaire,  who 
was  himself  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  the  progress  of  age  in  new  studies. 

Ogilby,  the  translator  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
was  unacquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek  till  he 
was  past  fifty. 

Franklin  did  not  fully  commence  his  philo- 
sophical pursuits  till  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth 
year.  How  many  among  us  of  thirty,  forty 
and  fifty,  who  read  nothing  but  newspapers  fbr 
the  Want  of  a  taste  for  natural  philosophy.  But 
they  axttoooidto  learn. 
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Acoorso,  a  great  lawyer,  being  asked  why  he 
began  the  study  of  law  so  late,  answered  that 
indeed  he  began  it  late,  but  he  should  therefore 
master  it  the  sooner.  This  agrees  with  our  the- 
ory, that  healthy  old  age  gives  the  roan  the  pow- 
er of  accomplishing  a  di^cult  study  in  much 
less  time  than  would  be  necessary  to  one  of  half 
his  years. 

Dryden,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  commenced 
the  translation  of  the  Iliad;  and  his  most  pleas- 
ing productions  were  written  in  his  old  age. 

We  could  go  on  and  cite  thousands  of  exam- 
ples of  men  who  commenced  a  new  study  and 
struck  out  into  an  entirely  new  pursuit,  either 
for  livelihood  or  amusement,  at  an  adyaneed 
age.  But  every  one  iamiliar  with  the  biography 
of  distinguished  men  will  recollect  individual 
cases  enough  to  convince  him  that  none  but  the 
sick  and  indolent  will  ever  say :  I  am  too  old  to 
Btudjf. 


From  the  Illinois  Teacher. 
Oomposition*  Writing. 


Bt  some  such  simple  methods  as  those  al- 
ready presented,  as  well  as  various  others  that 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  ingenious 
teacher,  we  bhall  suppose  that  our  juvenile  class 
have  progressed  so  far  in  the  art  teribendi  as  to 
possess  a  sort  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
compose,  together  with  a  moderate  fluency  in 
the  management  of  the  simple  lequirements  of 
an  ordinary  essay.  They  are  all  able,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  to  discuss  a  suitable  subject  With- 
out any  particular  previous  analysis  or  piepa- 
lation  for  them  by  the  teacher.  Their  topics 
are  to  be  assigned,  and  they  are  ezpactedt  un- 
aided, to  expand  them  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion. 

But  what  kind  of  themes  shall  be  given  ? 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  upon  an  in- 
structor's ability  to  answer  it  aright  depends, 
in  our  opinion,  in  a  great  degree,  his  success  in 
this  exercise.  If  you  select  for  them  subjects 
far  beyond  their  mental  grasp,  or  involving 
ideas  entirely  foreign  to  their  minds,  you  anft  in 
a  fair  way  to  excite  disgust  at  the  outstart,  and 
call  down  juvenile  blessings  on  your  head  in  fu- 
ture years.  For  pupils  at  this  stage,  we  scarce- 
ly know  which  is  the  worse,  to  make  them  rely 
on  themselves  in  despairing  eiforts  to  find  a 
theme  that  will  suit,  or  to  distract  their  worried 
brains  with  a  theme  about  which,  to  use  their 
own  language,  **  they  can't  say  the  first  thing." 
The  one  u  Scylla  and  the  other  Cbarybdia ;  and 


both  must  be  avoided.    As  our  first  suggestion » 
then,  we  might  gite  the  following : 

Alieaya  be  ture  that  the  subject  it  adapted  to  ths 
capacity  of  the  tchotar.  If,  however,  yoU  are  a 
practical  joker  and  fond  of  indulging  ill  a  little 
fun  at  your  pupils*  expense,  suppose  yoii  dis- 
tribute a  list  of  topics  something  like  these 
among  your  class :  •*  Lydia.  you  may  take 
Freedom ;  Jarvis,  Virtue ;  George,  Patriotism  ; 
Frances,  Truth ;  Nancy.  Hope."  If  woe-be- 
gone  faces  do  not  picture  forth  the  anguish  of 
tertor- stricken  hearts,  then  the  countenance  is 
not  the  mirror  of  the  soul.  Such  a  scene  would 
furnish  Willis's  Parrhasius  with  as  beautiful  a 
death-agony  as  that  famous  painter  caught  from 
tortured  age.  Seriously,  however,  boys  and 
skirls  should  not  be  puzzled  with  abstractions. 
Their  faculties  are  of  too  lively,  practical,  com- 
mon-place a  tendency  to  look  long  enough  at 
things  that  have  no  substsntial  existence.  It  is 
far  better  to  draw  their  themes  from  what  they 
have  seen  and  felt  and  heard i  or  from  any  sour- 
ces concerning  which  they  may  be  more  or  less 
informed.  This  leads  naturally  to  our  second 
suggestion  t 

Seled  tuch  tttbjeett,  frequently ^  at  may  be  eon' 
nected  itilh  their  ttudiet.  There  are  two  advan- 
tages in  this  plan  :  they  will  feel  not  entirely  at 
sea  —  that  they  are  iu  possession  of  authorities 
in  the  shape  of  text  bocks  which  they  can  con* 
suit ;  and  it  has  the  effect  of  obliging  them  to 
reproduce  their  lessons  in  their  thoughts,  and 
thus  impress  them  on  their  memories^  To  il- 
lustrate :  here  is  an  intermediate  class  that  is 
studying  Parley's  History  of  the  World.  Now, 
you  may  confidently  propose  as  a  theme  to  the 
majority  of  them,  <*The  Causes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,''  knowing  that  what  might  oth- 
erwise seem  too  elevated  and  dignified  a  ques- 
tion, will  not  be  considered  by  the  scholars  at 
all  formidable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  heard  the  teacher  expiate  on  that  very 
point,  besides  being  somewhat  familiar  with  it 
from  previous  study.  Again:  this  class  is  at  ge- 
ography ;  they  have  been  repeating  for  monthst 
perhaps,  ad  infinitum  and  ad  nauseam,  that  the 
soil  is  fertile ;  the  climate  mild  ;  agriculture  in 
a  backward  state ;  that  horses  and  sheep  are 
raised  in  abundance ;  that  cotton,  figs,  oranges 
and  potatoes  are  the  chief  productions.  Their 
heads  are  full  of  S  confused  jumble  of  physical 
facts.  To  give  them  an  opportunity  of  sorting 
this  medley,  some  times  give  a  geographical  top- 
ic. What  oountries  have  a  mild  elimate,  and 
their  fruits  ?  for  example,  will  QbV\f2^^%^\fv^ 
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to  look  orer  hii  Mitchell  or  ComeU,  and  clsssi- 
fj  hla  knowladge  under  tbat  head.  • 

WethtU  cloMbyiul^iiiingBauftcieiit  num- 
ber of  hutorical  and  geographical  themes  to  in- 
dicate our  method,  merely  lem  ark  log  that  the' 
plan  msj  be  applied  to  other  ttudiea,  and  ihati 
we  ahalt  puritn  tblt  branch  of  fnqnirj  in  our , 

OsaaKAPBiciL :  Where  is  ooat  fOond.  Bnd| 
what  kind  of  conntriei  are  thej  t  (So  all  the 
mineral).)  What  do  we  eat  that  comee  from 
■broad}  What  do  we  eat  that  cones  from 
home?  How  would  yon  go  to  London?  de 
•eiibing  the  route  and  placei  pasaed  through. 
What  nations  depend  chiafl;  on  agticu  turc, 
■adtbeircuitomR,  ete.F  ODOommerce?  Name 
the  principal  wild  animali  of  the  United  SlatEf, 
and  briefl.j  describe  each  ;  of  EDTope.  The 
greatest  aalutal  curioiitica  in  the  woild  i 

BlBToaicAL  :  How  manj  wan  between  I^ng- 
landand  the  United  Sutea,  and  their  causes;' 
What  settlement*  did  the  Spaniards  make  in' 
America,  and  their  object  1  The  best  monaichu 
of  England.  In  how  manj  ways  has  the  In- 
dian been  made  to  leave  hit  lands  i  j 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  Ibeae  liata  demand 
aoma  examination  of  tboaa  poniona  of  the  re- 1 
qwetive  sciencea  to  whieb  they  refer.  Tley  arc  1 
ao  framed  that  the  pnpU  can  not  find  bis  mate- 
rial ready  made  to  his  handi  in  the  book  before 
Um,  btit  mnst  of  necesaity  search  and  coicpsre; 
and  in  this  proceaa  lies  the  drill  at  which  we 
ftlm.  Be  careful  tbat  in  atalgniug  the  »ubj«ct 
yon  are  not  too  laoonio,  always  giving  explsna- 
tiona  M  to  the  eonrse  of  thought  yon  wish  them 


Tkb  fbllowing  Tene  i*  worthy  of  the  English 
Atigoatan  age.  It  was  composed  by  a  atudent 
of  Union  College  : 

"  Here  lies  a  dodge  who  dodged  all  good, 
And  dodged  a  deal  of  evil; 
Bnt  after  dodging  all  be  could. 
He  couldn't  dodge  the  deiil." 


E«T.  E.  H.  Chafik  aays :  "  New  York  has 
eoTored  the  breast  of  the  Union  with  a  shield 
«f  gold,  and  bai  girt  it  around  with  a  living' 
btdwark  of  mighty  ainewi  and  bt^tUng  steel." 


Wbui  wo  read  the  almoat  interminabte  sen- 
tencea  of  some  writanh  we  cannot  help  think- 
tag  tbat  their  nadera  are  in  danger  of  b«ing 


A  QlBiWM  at  Boutlt  Ameriou.— So.  L 

No  one  of  the  five  grand  dlTJiiona  of  the 
globe  pofSessBS  a  greater  variety  of  interestirg 
subjects  for  study  than  South  America.  Its  pe- 
rulinr  situation  snd  great  extent  render  it  at- 
tractive  in  a  geofrapical  and  commercial  point 
of  view.  labile  its  internal  structure,  its  animal 
and  vf  getsble  productions,  fnmish  the  natural. 
ist  with  labor  for  a  lifetime.  Its  river  syBtesns 
are  the  most  gigantic  in  the  world,  afiording 
ample  water  communication  from  the  Atlantie 
to  the  Tcrf  foot  of  the  Andes.  It*  plaina  are 
second  to  none,  both  in  extent  and  variety  of 
productioiis.  Its  magniBotut  forotta  of  tall 
trees,  whose  tops  are  luterwoven  and  bound  to- 
peiheT  into  one  vast  network  of  overhanging 
verdure,  by  the  creeping,  parasitical  plant*  that 
twine  aroiind  their  maaaive  trunks  ;  ita  untold 
and  unkntxvn  wealth  of  ailver,  gold  and  dia- 
monds ;  the  unparalleled  aplondor  and  sublimi- 
ty of  iia  itiountain  peaks  and  chaina,  tbat  ez> 
tend  hi  entire  length,  and  whose  dsiiling  (otn- 
niita  flanh  in  (be  sunlight  with  more  than  dia- 
mond-liKP  brilliancy ;  and  the  lowering  volca- 
noes, whose  flre-crowned  conei  rise  like  bea- 
cons upon  a  mck-bonnd  ooaat,  chtllenite  the 
world  for  tbeit  magnitude  and  unrivalled  gran- 

Souih  America  extends,  in  length,  ttom  Cape 
om  to  tbe  Isthmus  of  Panama,  abont  forty- 
ie  hundred  and  twenty  geographical  miles ; 
id  in  width,  from  Cap«  St.  Boqua  on  the  At- 
lantic, to  Cape  Blanco  on  the  Padfio,  aboot 
twentf-aeven  hundred  and  Bfly  mile*.    Ita  are* 
is  about  six  and  a  half  millions  aqnara  miles, 
id  extending  through  aome  seventy  degreaa  of 
latitude,  it  possesae*  all  the  varietie*  of  climate, 
soil  and  productions. 

In  ita  general  outline  it  is  not  very  unlika 
North  America,  and  as  we  eiamins  them  more 
closely  ws  are  particularly  struck  with  their 
similarity.  In  both,  their  greatest  length  is 
north  and  aouth,  and  their  aouthwn  portion! 
narrow  gradually  down  toward*  a  pcdnu  Tbe 
PaciSc  coast  of  both  is  very  eoutinnooa.  pre- 
senting but  few  deep  bay*  or  good  harbor*. 
,The  Atlantic  ooaat  of  each  is  compafaliTely 
ilow  and  sandy,  eapecially  in  the  southern  por- 
ItioDs.  the  Utter  extending  in  the  aame  general 
direction,  notth«a*t  and  southweat;  while  tb* 
Inorthern  eoaata  lie  northwest  and  aouthaast. 
j  A  chain  of  lody  mountains  followa  the  Pamfio 
coaat  the  entire  length  of  both  eaotionai  sad  in 
't\u  cmAieot  «Baktha<[  at*  brokoK  into  pMallel 
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and  transTerse  ridges,  forming  longitudinal  val- 
leys and  elevated  plateaus.  So  near  are  they  to 
the  coast  that  no  large  rivers  flow  into  the  Pa- 
cific.  A  range  of  mounCains  skirts  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Atlantic  coasts,  the  Allegha- 
nies  in  North  corresponding  to  the  Brszilian  in 
South  America ;  while  the  high  lands  forming 
the  water-shed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  its  north- 
ern side  have  their  counterpart  in  the  Parime 
mountains,  north  of  the  Amazon. 

A  great  central  plain  stretches  almost  the  en- 
tire length  of  both  divisions,  differing  mostly 
in  climate  and  productions.  The  water  systems 
and  river  basins,  although  differing  in  magni- 
tude, are  very  similar  in  position.  The  La  Pla- 
ta and  its  tributaries  drain  the  southern  portion 
of  the  great  central  plain,  as  the  Mississippi 
does  that  of  North  America.  The  Am/izon, 
with  its  long  arms,  covers  the  central  portion, 
like  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes ;  while 
the  Orinoco  will  And  its  counterpart  in  the  wa 
ter  basin  around  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  bays, 
and  the  Magdalena  in  the  McKenzie,  which 
flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  situation  of  South  America  is  most  fa- 
vorable for  the  supply  of  the  water  which  finds 
its  way  back  to  the  ocean  in  such  magnificent 
streams,  by  eatching  and  condensing  all  the  va- 
por that  the  trade  winds  carry  over  the  land 
and  depositing  it  in  immense  quantities  upon  the 
mountain  sides.  By  an  examination  of  the  map, 
it  will  be  seen  thst  the  Brszilian  mountains  lie 
directly  across  the  track  of  these  trade  winds, 
consequently,  as  they  sweep  onward,  heavily 
laden  with  the  vast  evaporizing  products  of  the 
ocean,  they  are  carried  upwards  from  one  thou- 
sand to  three  thousand  feet,  and  a  part  of  their 
vapor  condensed  and  discharged  upon  both 
sides  of  these  mountains. 

The  remainder  is  carried  across  the  plains  be- 
yond, until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  An- 
des, where  they  are  all  deposited,  to  be  return- 
ed again  to  the  sea  through  the  mighty  rivers 
that  have  their  rise  there.  In  the  summer  sea- 
son the  heat  is  so  much  more  interne  that  the 
condensing  isothermal  line  is  considerably  more 
elevated  than  in  the  winter,  hence  the  vapors 
can  rise  to  a  greater  height  and  sweep  across 
the  plains  to  the  mounts  ins  without  discharg- 
ing their  contents.  Consequently  the  plains 
dry  up  and  vegetation  almost  ceases.  But  as 
the  condensing  point  becomes  lower  in  winter, 
the  elouds  within  the  influence  of  the  irregula- 
ritias  of  some  parts  of  the  surlket.  discharge 
tiMir  contents  upon  th#  phdn§  ia  grtat  abnad* 


ance.  Then  it  is  that  they  are  covered  with 
luxuriant  grass,  intermingled  with  gaudy  flow- 
ers, thus  affording  a  landscape  as  wide  as  the 
vision  can  extend  clothed  in  perfect  loveliness 
and  beauty.  North  America,  on  the  contrary, 
has  the  condensing  line  always  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  earth's  surface,  and  hence  the  whole 
valley  west  of  the  AUeghanies  is  well  supplied 
with  rains  the  year  round. 

The  Andes  form  an  impassable  barrier,  over 
which  the  clouds  cannot  pass,  consequently 
rain  seldom  falls  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  writer  has  seen  months  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  South  America  without  seeing  a 
single  drop  of  rain. 

In  fact,  the  people  there  would  be  almost  as 
much  frightened  at  seeing  a  shower  of  rain,  so 
that  water  would  run  in  the  streets,  as  they 
would  be  at  a  shower  of  fiery  meteors,  or  the 
violent  eruption  of  a  neighboring  volcano,  ac- 
companied by  a  tremendous  earthquake.  Some 
of  them  would  doubtless  be  as  incredulous,  if 
told  of  the  immense  floods  of  the  Orinoco  oi 
Amazon,  as  was  the  King  of  Bombs,  when  in- 
formed that  water  could  be  made  hard  enough 
to  walk  upon.  o. 


The  First  Silk  Mill  in  England. 

0ns  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  —  according 
to  hutory  —  there  were  no  silk  mills  in  Eng- 
land, as  there  are  now ;  and  here  I  quote  from 
an  old  book  the  account  ot  how  it  came  : 

**  The  Italians  had  long  been  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  art  of  silk- throwing,  when 
about  the  year  1715,  a  young  mechanic  and 
draughtsman,  named  John  Lombe,  undertook 
the  perilous  task  of  visiting  Italy  to  procure 
drawings  or  mrdnls  of  the  machinery  necessary 
for  the  undertaking.  He  remained  there  some- 
time, and  obtained  access  to  the  silk- works  by 
corrupting  two  of  the  workmen,  through  whose 
assistance  he  inspected  the  machinery  in  pri- 
vate ;  and  whatever  parts  he  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  in  these  clandestine  visits,  he  recorded 
on  paper  before  he  slept.  When  his  plan  was 
just  completed,  his  intention  was  discovered, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  the  safety  of  his 
life  by  a  precipitate  flight  into  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  safety  with  the  two  Italians  who 
had  favored  his  scheme.  Fixing  on  Derby  as  a 
proper  place  for  hu  design,  he  agreed  with  the 
corporation  for  an  island,  or  swamp,  in  the  river, 
on  which  he  then  erected  and  established  his 
mill»  at  an  expenaa  ol  TkttsxVj  ^^^^)^^V^^^>« 
^  000),  ^U^  ^haxij^YiA  «aa^2y^\Sisnw^lNA  ^^kv^ 
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by  the  erectiun  and  employmenl  of  temporsrj  | 
michinci  in  the  town  hall  and  other  places,  be- 
fore the  compUtion  of  hia  itreat  work.  In  17I8l 
he  procured  a  patent  for  fourteen  years,  to  »e-j 
cure  the  proSta  arising  from  hta  addreas  and  in- 1 
genulty.  But  bia  da]-a  verged  to  a  tlou  ;  for 
before  hmlf  this  period  had  elapsed,  Ireacherj 
and  puUon  had  brought  him  to  hia  grave.  The 
Italiaii*  whose  trade  began  rapidly  to  decreabe, 
Wi-ra  eiadpernCed  to  vengeance,  and  reaolved  on 
the  destruction  of  the  man  whoae  ingenuitj-  had 
thua  turned  the  current  of  their  buuneas  into  an- 
other channel ;  Ihia  the;  accomplished  through 
Ihe  michinaliona  of  an  artful  woman,  sent  from 
Italy  fi>r  that  purpose.  But  though  auipjcion 
Waa  almost  atrengthened  into  certaintjr  from  the 
circumstances  that  transpired  on  her  examina- 
tion, yet,  the  eiidtnce  being  indecisive,  ahe  was 
diacharged.  The  death  of  this  lamented  arlist 
did  not,  however,  prove  fatal  to  his  palriolic 
acheme;  for  the  machinery  was  in  full  action, 
and  the  business  became  every  day  more  suc- 
cessful. John  Lombe  was  succeeded  by  hia 
brother  William,  who  committed  suicide,  on 
trhich  the  proi>eTty  devolved  to  his  cousin,  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  who,  previously  to  the  expira- 
tion Dt  the  patent,  potilioncd  Parliament  for  its 
renewal ;  but  the  legislature,  wishing  to  reward 
the  promoters  of  national  benefit,  and  at  the 
same  time  lo  spread  the  knowledge  of  ao  useful 
an  invention,  granted  him  £U,000  ($70,000)  in 
tteu  of  a  new  patent,  on  condition  ihat  he  would 
suffer  a  complete  modd  o(  the  work  to  be  taken 
and  deposited  in  the  Tower  for  public  inspec- 
tion, which  wn»  accordingly  done.  The  exlen- 
aive  fabric  occupied  by  the  inachinery  stands 
upon  high  rilea  of  oak,  doubly  plsnked  and 
covered  with  ilono-work,  on  which  are  turned 
thirteen  arches,  Ihat  sustain  the  wall«.  Its 
whole  length  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  its 
brcs'llh  thlny-nine  feet,  and  its  height  Bny-five 
end  a  half  feet ;  it  contains  five  stories,  besides 
the  under- works,  and  ia  lighted  by  four  hundred 
■nd  siity-eight  widows.  The  whole  of  this 
elaborate  machine,  comprising  about  fourteen 
thousand  wheel*,  ia  put  in  motion  hy  a  water- 
wheel,  twnily-lhree  feet  in  diameter." 

Such  was  the  Crat  »ilk-mill  in  England,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  erected. 
—  Wit.  Chr.  Adrooatt. 

OaHius  AND  LiLnott.  —  Alexander  Hamilton 
once  said  to  an  intimate  friend,  "  Men  give  me 
■omo  credit  for  geniua.  All  the  geniua  that  I 
AMreJuMJiut  ia  lUti  .When  I  lure  t,  tubjtst 


in  band  I  study  it  profoundly.  Day  and  night 
it  is  before  me.  I  explore  it  in  all  its  bcsringi, 
My  mind  becomes  pervaded  with  it.  Then  the 
tlTort  which  I  make  ia  Ithat  the  people  are  pleaa- 
ed  to  call  the  fruits  of  giniua.  It  ia  the  train 
uf  labor  and  thought." 

Mr.  Webster  once  replied  to  a  gentleman  who 
preitsed  him  to  (peak  on  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, ■'  The  subject  inleresia  me  deeply,  but 
1  hnvf  not  time.  There,  sir,"  pointing  to  a  hugs 
pile  of  letters  on  the  table.  "  there  is  ■  pile  of 
onansweiad  letters,  to  which  I  must  reply  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  lesslon  (which  was  then 
three  days  olT).  I  have  not  time  to  master  the 
subject  so  as  lo  do  it  justice."  "  But,  Mr. 
Webster,  a  few  words  from  you  would  do  much 
to  awaken  public  attention  to  il."  ■•  If  there 
be  so  much  weight  In  my  wonts  as  you  repre- 
sent, it  is  became  t  do  not  alio*  mywlf  to 
speak  on  any  subjtct  liU  I  have  imbued  my 
mind  with  it." 


Setf-Oovarnment. 

No  person  can  be  said  to  be  educated  until  he 
hai  complete  self-control.  He  may  have  paued 
through  the  highest  romlnaries  of  learning,  pot- 
toss  great  knowledge  of  books,  yet,  if  he  has 
not  power  over  the  faculties  of  his  mii.d  and 
body  he  ii  yet  uneducated,  and  needs  to  grad- 
uate in  the  school  of  self  discipline.  There  ii 
too  much  general  government,  too  little  aelf- 
government.  Men  ignore  self-control,  but  an 
profuse  in  controlling  others.  Thus  it  is,  that 
few  do  their  own  duty,  but  can  easily  tell  what 
others  should  do. 

Self-government,  1  consider,  should  be  the 
chief  object  in  the  education  of  children.  Eve- 
rywhere '■  grown-up  children"  suffer  fur  want 
of  power  lo  govern  themselves.  They  com- 
menced e«islenee  being  governed,  were  rubject 
to  the  "Stronger  arm"  of  leachera  —  through 
childhood  and  manhood  were  subject  to  Ihe 
governing  power  of  law  without,  but  the  ele- 
ments of  the  law  within  were  never  properly 
unfolded,  ao  as  to  afford  a  sufiicient  power  of 
self-control.  Thus  hare  men  been  educated, 
and  thus  are  criminals  made  and  wrongs  preva- 
lent. An  individual  whose  temper  and  passions 
are  not  under  the  control  ol  reason  and  intel- 
lect is  on  unsafe  person,  and  liable,  from  the 
slightest  cause,  to  commit  the  worst  of  wrongi. 
There  are  but  few  men  but  what  are  easily 
thrown  into  a  whirlwind  of  ill-temper.  Why 
il  tM»  i     Simply  tieosuM  they  have  not  bean 
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edaeated  to  goTeni  themiel*es.  Boys  often  got 
angry  from  th«  alighcett  provocaiion,  anil  light 
or  engage  in  other  «cti  of  wrong;  audit  nii^n  ore 
joaiified  in  losing  control  ot  their  mindi,  jiBicnts 
and  teachers,  why  ahoald  children  be  censured 
for  doing  the  aame  thin;;  ?  Ceui  the  action  of  a 
faculty  be  right  in  a  parent  or  teacher  and  wrong 
in  a  child  >  Ceruitily  not.  Then,  if  pure nu 
and  educators  would  establish  the  power  of 
self-control  in  the  mind  of  the  child  or  pupil, 
let  them  flrst  eitablish  it  in  themseWes. 

To  unfold  this  desirable  requisite  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil,  it  is  neceiitary  that  he  fecla  that 
the  teacher  has  confidence  in  him  and  'a  not 
afraid  to  trust  him.  Many  a  rude,  bad  boy  lins 
been  reformed  by  feeling  that  a  teacher  loved 
him  and  i.nposed  confidence  in  him.  Such  ta 
the  natute  of  mankind.  Let  an  individual  feel 
that  he  is  suspected  by  community  as  being  evil, 
and  he  is  on  the  highway  of  recklessnoss  and 
impropriety.  As  with  men,  ao  with  children. 
Then,  if  the  teacher  would  develop  the  elements 
of  the  inner-being  so  bb  io  produce  «  true  and 
permanent  guide  to  the  young  eiiscenee,  let  him 
place  confidence  in  his  pupil,  even  though  it 
may  sometimes  bo  mis-ptated.  I  haTe  Kreat 
confidence  in  human  nature,  and  atrong  faith  in 
the  child's  ability  and  power  to  judge  of  his 
nets,  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Lei  the 
children  but  sec  that  those  who  govern  them  arc 
ever  actuated  by  the  principles  of  goodness,  jus- 
tice and  right,  and  they  tcilt  have  confidence 
and  love  and  respect  them.  I  have  ni>  faith  in 
the  rod  to  establish  anything ;  I  belicTe  it  to  be 
a  relic  of  bsrhariBm,  and  thoie  parents  and 
teachers  who  so  frequently  resort  to  it  have 
hardly  emerged  from  heathenism.  There  is  a 
more  potent  weapon  which  can  be  used  for  gaud, 
with  permanently  beneEcial  remits.  T. 
child's  inner  consciousness  of  right  and 
be  awakened  and  unfolded,  and  let  bir 
preme  in  the  being  of  the  educator,  and  the  rod 
will  be  as  weak  in  comparison  as  a  tow  blrin^ 
to  a  well-welded  chain.  Thus,  too,  may  the 
habit  and  power  of  self-government  be  eatsb- 
lisbed.  By  a  frequent  appeal  to  the  child'i 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  his  conscience  will 
be  slienghthened,  and  be  will  aoon  learn  that 
there  is  that  within  from  which  he  < 
hid.  BTcrj  child  has  the  germ  within  of  all 
that  is  necessary  for  his  guide  and  self-govern- 
ment; and  it  ii  only  necetsary  for  the  educatoi 
to  unfold  that  germ  in  harmony  with  the  law) 
of  its  being  to  insure  a  full  and  complete  self- 
coDtrol.    X  cbild  tbns  educated  ■'  ii  a  law  untc 


limseir,"  and  ia  never  wanting  for  a  guide  to 
cad  him  in  wisdom's  ways  and  virtue's  holy 

ihtine.  All  other  education  is  superficial  and 
scka  the  vital  dements  of  true  and  permanent 
hnppinfs^.  In  the  education  of  children,  the 
ffood  should  always  be  firti,  present 
ce  ttcoad,  and  the  love  of  itiny  dum- 
Hence,  a  true  teacher  will  study  to 
know  what  will  be  for  the  ptrmaneni  good  of 
:hlld  and  use  only  such  means  as  will  ac- 
complinh  that  end.  Thus  may  all  the  teacher* 
land  labor,  and  they  will  receive  a  ptr- 
mamHl  bliissing  in  so  doing,  a.  c. 

CmtTedOt,  R.  I. 

The  Btorr  of  Uttle  Fatobr. 

FOB   COYB  TO   BEAD  AMD  PBOm  Br. 

"Uotr  &re  you,  little  Patchy?"  exclaimed 
WiUlam  Brooks,  a  biU,  well-dreaaed  boj,  u 
oneof  hiaschootmates,  with  large  patcbw  on 
the  kiicus  of  hU  trowsers,  came  Into  the  yard. 
Cloth  Li  cheap  down  your  way,laa'tllP  Your 
lotbcrsccms  very  liberal  in  the  quantity  she 
has  atutk  on  your  kneea-  Come,  Tim,"  he  con- 
tinued, tuniiiig  toward  another  well-dressed 
boy,  "  let  us  Bee  if  Patcliy's  mother  hasn't  used 
:  on  his  panta,  for  1  don't  boUefo  she  can 
an  ulcely  as  that. 

he  two  boys  started  toward  the  trembling 
child.  "  Tou  shan't  tear  my  clothes!"  he  cried, 
as  William  caught  hla  flDger  imder  the  edge  of 
oue  of  tbi:  patches,  "  for  mother  eat  up  half  the 
night  to  lueod  tUem,  and  I'll  tell  the  teacher  If 
you  don't  let  me  alone." 

'  Tell  lite  teacher,  will  ^ou  I  I  should  like  to 
sec  you  telling  ot  me  /  My  father  would  tip 
you  and  your  mother  out  of  bis  shanty  before 
you  could  say  Jack  Koblnaon,  if  you  did  such 
a  thliigu.'^tbat.  Now,  go  and  tell,"  he  continu- 
ed, as  he  ripped  one  of  the  patches  nearly  off, 
leavin;,'  Simuel  Wai'd's  bare  knee  exposed. 

Samui^l,  instead  of  telliug  the  teacher  aa  be 
had  tlireutened,  turned  toward  home,  with  the 
tears  riiiiolag  down  hla  rosy  cheeks. 

"Here,  Sam  Patch,  why  don't  you  teU?" 
VVillium  added,  as  he  followed  behind  SamneL 
"  Ah '.  1  knew  you  wouldn't  dare  do  IL  Yan'd 
find  that  shanty  a  more  comfortable  place  to 
sleep  In  to- night  than  thestieet,  so  yoa'd  better 
trot  home  and  get  your  mother  to  mend  your 
clolhes;  or,  if  yon  like  It  better,  you  coo  call 
at  our  kitchen  door  and  ask  Bridget  to  go  ta 
the  rag  bag  and  get  jou  one  of  my  old  suUa^ 
and  then  Lt  W(Hi,'(eQi>%ia>ix^nn'i(«>tv^'m.'U^^m 
palcbee,"'. 
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Samuel  was  naturally  an  amiable  boy,  but 
this  was  too  much  for  his  good-nature  to  bear ; 
he  turned  suddenly  toward  William,  with  his 
face  flushed  with  anger,  and  exclaimed,  ^  You're 
an  ugly,  wicked  boy,  Bill,  and  when  I'm  big 
enough  I'll  give  you  a  good  whipping  for  this  I 
Yes,  ril  do  it,  if  I  Uve  to  be  a  man  I" 

"Why, Patchy,  dear,  you're  really  getting 
smart,"  he  returned,  in  a  sneering  tone, "  I 
think  we  must  put  you  in  captain  of  our  com- 
pany. Boys,"  he  continued,  turning  toward 
those  who  had  followed  him,  ^  let  us  give  three 
cheers  for  Patchy." 

The  air  rang  with  the  shouts  of  half-a-dozen 
boys,  while  Samuel  was  hastening  toward  home, 
holding  up  the  patch  so  that  he  might  hide  his 
naked  knee. 

Samuel  Ward  was  the  only  child  of  his  wid- 
owed mother.  She  liyed  in  a  little  cottage, 
owned  by  William  Brooks's  father,  and  situated 
on  the  out-skirts  of  his  farm,  and  supported 
herself  and  child  by  washing  and  ironing  for 
the  villagers.  She  could  earn  but  little,  and 
was  according  obliged  to  economize  closely  in 
order  to  supply  herself  and  child  with  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life.  Samuel  at  this  time 
was  eleven  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  worked 
OD,  hoping  that  in  a  few  years  he  would  par- 
tially support  himself  and  eventually  be  able  to 
render  her  some  assistance.  He  was  a  sensi- 
tive boy,  and  it  often  required  all  the  courage 
he  could  summon  to  go  to  school  with  his 
thread-bare  clothes  and  naked  feet;  but  his 
mother  used  to  tell  him.  If  he  got  his  lessons 
well  and  obeyed  his  teacher,  it  was  more  to  his 
credit  than  to  be  drossed  In  the  finest  broad- 
cloth. He  felt  the  truth  of  this  when  he  was 
by  his  mother's  side,  but  found  it  hard  to  realize 
when  his  play-fellows  were  making  sport  of  his 
appearance.  He  had  on  this  morning  felt  re- 
luctant to  wear  the  garments  his  mother  had 
mended,  but  he  resolved  to  be  a  remarkably 
good  boy,  and  then  the  teacher's  praises  would 
make  him  forget  how  he  looked.  When  he 
reached  home  he  found  his  mother  had  gone 
out  to  work,  but  he  succeeded  In  entering  the 
house  through  a  window,  and  then  he  sat  down 
and  cried  as  if  his  heart  would.break.  He  could 
see  no  use  In  trying  to  learn,  and  he  resolved 
he  wouldn't  go  to  school  any  more,  and  wouldn't 
try  to  be  anybody.  Then  he  wished  he  could 
die,  and  his  mother,  too,  and  go  home  to  heaven 
and  live  with  his  father,  where  he  wouldn't 
have  to  wear  patches,  and  where  they  would 
all  love  Mm  and  be  kind  to  him.    Thus  he  sat 


twelve  o'clock,  and  his  mother  came  home. 
She  was  very  sorry  for  him,  but  all  the  conso- 
lation she  could  offer  was  to  mend  his  clothes 
and  advise  him  to  go  to  school  In  the  afternoon, 
and  perhaps  William  would  not  be  so  unkind 
again. 

He  obeyed  his  mother,  but  he  started  for 
school  with  not  half  the  courage  he  had  in  tiie 
morning.  On  his  way,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  great  patches,  the  tears  would  begin  to 
chase  each  other  rapidly  down  his  cheeks.  He 
wondered,  as  he  went  along,  why  God  let  his 
mother  be  so  poor,  when  she  was  the  best  wo- 
man in  the  whole  world,  and  why  he  took  his 
father  to  heaven  when  they  wanted  him  so 
much  here.  Then  he  thought  he  ought  to  love 
Grod  very  much  for  letting  him  stay  with  his 
mother,  because  he  afforded  her  so  much  com- 
fort, she  said,  and  there  would  be  nothing  In  the 
world  for  her  to  live  for,  if  it  was  not  lor  him; 
and  he  resolved  he  would  treat  every  one  kind- 
ly, let  them  be  as  unkind  to  him  as  they  might 

He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  school-yard 
without  being  observed  by  the  boys,  and  dur- 
ring  the  recess  William  Brooks  was  so  busy 
training  his  company  that  he  did  not  find  time 
to  tease  Patchy  as  usual.  When  school  closed 
Samuel  hastened  home  feeling  unusually  hap- 
py, and  his  patches  looked  not  more  than  half 
as  big  as  when  he  started  for  school.  The  next 
day,  however,  William  began  vexing  him  by 
calling  him  all  kinds  of  comical  names  to  make 
the  boys  laugh.  Samuel  bore  his  trouble  re- 
markably well,  and  he  tried  for  his  mother's 
sake  to  control  his  temper,  though  at  times  It 
was  rather  hard  work.  The  only  retaliation  he 
ever  offered  was  a  threat  of  what  he  would  do 
when  he  grew  to  be  a  big  boy.  For  this  Wil- 
liam called  him  a  coward,  and  dared  him  to 
strike  a  blow  then.  Samuel  never  raised  his 
hand  to  strike,  though  he  was  strongly  tempted 
to  do  80,  and  he  lived  to  rejoice  that  he  so 
manfully  resisted  this  temptation. 

Ten  years  passed  away,  and  Samuel,  during 
the  time,  by  industry  and  perseverance,  had 
gradually  risen  step  after  step,  until  he  was  a 
clerk,  with  a  salary  sufiSclent  to  support  him- 
self and  his  mother  comfortably,  and  able  to 
make  a  respectable  appearance  In  the  world. 

William  Brooks,  during  the  time,  had  been 
admitted  as  a  partner  In  his  father's  large  mer- 
cantile establishment,  and  the  firm  of  Brooks 
&  Co.  did  the  largest  wholesale  dry  goods 
business  of  any  house  In  the  city.  William, 
however,  was  of  but  little  consequence  In  the 
firm ;  he  merely  had  the  name  of  doing  busl- 


tblakiag  hour  after  hour^  when  th^bell  raxi9^n.eiB&,  '^\)S\ft'V^  ^«X2Ki&x  vadv>D5k&  f^V^x^  did  the 
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work.  He  had  no  inducement  to  work,  for  his 
father  supplied  all  his  wants,  and  he  conse- 
quently valued  money  but  little  more  than  the 
air  he  breathed.  While  Samuel,  early  and  late, 
was  poring  over  long  pages  of  accounts,  hap- 
py in  the  thought  that  he  was  able  to  support 
his  mother,  and  stimulated  to  still  further  ex- 
ertions by  the  hope  that  eventually  he  should 
have  the  means  to  purchase  her  a  home,  Wil- 
liam was  riding  about  the  country,  neglecting 
Ills  business,  driving  fast  horses,  and  wasting 
his  money  by  betting  on  their  speed.  Thus 
the  two  young  men  started  on  the  journey  of 
lile. 

Ten  years  more  passed  away.  During  this 
time  William's  father  died,  and  the  care  of  the 
business  fell  upon  the  son,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  well-trained  and  faithful  clerks  his  fath- 
er left  behind,  his  business  went  on  apparently 
successful  for  some  years.  But  when  the  great 
financial  crisis  of  1857  came  upon  the  commer- 
cial world,  with  scarcely  a  day's  warning,  Wil- 
liam found  he  must  sink  with  the  rest.  The 
banks  refused  to  discount  his  notes, and  he 
could  raise  no  money  on  either  his  real  estate 
or  personal  property.  It  fell  like  a  terrible 
blow  upoDrhim,  when  he  realized  that  the  pro- 
perty which  his  father  had  spent  a  lifetime  in 
accumulating  must  all  be  sacrificed  to  meet  a 
note  of  only  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

The  morning  after  the  papers  had  announced 
his  failure,  he  sat  in  his  office  a  completely  sub- 
dued man.  He  looked  back  upon  his  past  life, 
and  plainly  saw  where  he  bad  erred.  He  had 
wasted  his  time  and  money,  and  had  lived  to  no 
purpose  whatever  but  pleasure,  when  he  might 
at  least  have  secured  a  knowledge  of  business 
during  these  misspent  years.  Now  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fall  back  upon,  and  bitterly  did  he  regret 
his  folly.  As  he  sat  there  with  a  pale,  anxious 
countenance,  the  door  opened,  and  a  stranger 
entered. 

'' This  is  Hr.  Brooks,  is  it  not?"  he  asked  as 
he  came  toward  the  desk  where  William  sat 

**  It  is,"  he  replied,  looking  up,  expecting  to 
see  one  of  his  creditors. 

"William  Brooks?" 

**  That  is  my  name." 

"  You  stopped  payment,  I  saw  by  yesterday's 
papers,"  the  stranger  continued,  taking  an  of- 
fered seat. 

"  Yes,"  he  sadly  replied, "  all  my  property 
must  be  sacrificed  to  meet  a  note  of  only  a  few 
thousand." 

*^  How  much  do  you  need  to  meet  your  pre- 
sent payment?" 


"Six  thousand  dollars  to-day,  would  save 


» 


me. 
**  What  security  can  you  give  ?" 

A  ray  of  hope  lighted  up  William's  counte- 
nance as  he  replied,  "  Security  on  the  best  real 
estate  In  the  city — worth  four  limes  that 
amount.  Have  you  any  idea  where  the  money 
can  b^  raised  ?" 

"  I  think  I  can  accommodate  you.  Seeing  a 
notice  of  your  suspension,  acd  having  money  I 
wished  to  invest,  I  have  traveled  over  fifty 
miles  this  morning  in  order  to  help  you  out  of 
your  troubles." 

"  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  act  of  kind- 
ness ?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  passionately  grasp- 
ed tl^e  stranger's  hand. 

"  You  do  not  remember  me ;  but  we  were 
school  fellows  twenty  years  ago ;  my  name  is 
Ward— Samuel  Ward." 

"  Samuel  Ward,"  he  repeated,  "  the  name 
has  gone  from  me.  'Tis  strange  I  should  for- 
get so  true  and  faithful  a  friend." 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  Little  Patchy ^  have 
you,  who  used  to  go  to  the  Academy  in  Brook- 
dale,  and  how  the  boys  used  to  tease  him  and 
laugh  at  the  great  patches  on  his  clothes  and 
he  used  to  run  home  crying  to  his  poor  mo- 
ther? At  any  rate.  Patchy  remembers  you.  I 
used  then  to  think,  if  I  lived  to  be  a  man,  I 
would  have  my  revenge;  but  manhood  has 
changed  my  feelings ;  and  when  I  saw  the  no- 
tice of  your  failure,  I  concluded  the  best  pun- 
ishment I  could  give  you,  and  the  one  you 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  remember,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  me  the  most  satisfiMition, 
would  be  to  lend  you  a  helping  hand  in  the 
midst  of  your  misfortunes."  v    - 

"This  is  too  much  for  fne,"  William  returned, 
his  eyes  filling  with  tears ;  "it  is  truly  heaping 
coals  of  fire  upon  my  head ;  but  I  trust,"  he 
continued,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "that  I  never 
shall  forget  the  lesson  this  noble  act  teaches 
me,  that  the  most  effectual  punishment  you 
can  give  an  enemy,  Is  to  return  good  for  evil." 

"Yes,  and  if  you  have  children,"  Samuel  ad- 
ded, "teach  them  to  treat  kindly  the  poor  and 
despised ;  warm  and  generous  hearts  beat  as 
often  beneath  a  thread-bare  coat  as  beneath 
the  finest  broadcloth.  If  what  I  have  done  this 
morning  causes  one  of  our  worthy  poor  to  be 
more  kindly  considered,  I  shall  be  well  repaid 
for  all  my  trouble." 

A  few  hours  after  William  received  his  moib- 
ey  and  Samuel  Us  mortgage,  and  from  that  day 
they  have  been  warm  and  faithf\il  friends  ;  and 
WiUiaai,  thio\i^\i  ^^mw!c^\^  Vc^^^suL^^^^oatfi  \)^ 
come  a  ^\&et  aA^L  «^\MX\ftx  \:&».^sl. 
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For  the  Sohoolmaiter. 
Ortlioffraphy. 

Ii*  the  Beience  of  Orthography  teaches  mare 
than  the  correct  writing  of  words,  then  it  teach- 
es more  than  its  name  implies.  Were  this  limit 
assigned  to  it,  it  would  he  one  of  the  mast  es- 
sential hranches  of  grammar.  But  grammarians 
appear  to  have  stumbled  about  clumsily,  yery 
much  in  the  dark,  when  searching  for  materials 
to  make  up  this  element  of  their  science. 
Whether  there  be  in  any  other  subject  so  much 
that  is  useless,  so  gross  instances  of  awkward- 
ness in  arrangement,  so  thoroughly  mis-shapen 
a  mass  of  matter  for  the  digestion  of  Toun^  stu- 
dents in  text- books  in  any  soienee,  is  really  to  be 
questioned.  It  seems  as  though  grammar- mak- 
ers had  settled  on  this  topic  last,  much  as  book- 
makers in  general  accomplish  their  prefaces,  and 
in  sheer  despair  had  crowded  in,  out  of  all  the 
old  dry  grammars  within  their  reach,  whatever 
eonoermng  letters,  whether  of  their  souuds,  their 
form,  their  combinations  or  their  powers,  that 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  How  a  pu- 
pil, by  any  natural  mode  of  reasoning  or  by  any 
adaptation  of  facts,  is  erer  to  learn  how  to  bpell 
or  how  to  pronounce  by  any  such  method  as 
that  he  has  had  before  him,  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  see. 

In  part,  this  confusion  of  material  is  explain- 
ed when  it  is  known  that  the  old  grammarians, 
especially  the  Latin,  assigned  to  the  general 
science  we  are  writing  upon,  not  only  the  writ- 
ing but  the  reading  and  the  speaking  of  the 
language  with  correctness  and  propriety.  And 
under  these  last  two  heads — reading  and  speak- 
ing— now  left  so  far  out  of  view  by  the  pres- 
ence of  well- arranged  dictionaries  as  to  render 
the  treatment  of  the  topic  of  pronunciation  un- 
necessary in  grammar  books — nothing  is  promi- 
nently said  in  our  grammars  after  the  topic  of 
Orthography  is  passed.  Yet  the  old  remarks 
on  pronunciation  are  retained,  and  so  we  have 
words  disseeted  into  erery  imaginable  shape 
and  letters  classified  after  erery  sort  of  design. 
There  are  rocals,  subvocals  and  aspirates ;  long 
Tocals  and  short  vocals,  continuous  vocals  and 
explosive  vocals,  and  so  on  as  to  the  sound  of 
letters.  Then  there  are  vowels  and  consonants, 
under  which  subjects  the  grammatist  sageiy  re- 
marks that  vocal  letters  and  vowels  are  identi- 
cal, and  that  subvocals  and  aspirates  are  identi- 
cal with  consonants.  There  are,  too,  silent  let- 
ters and  equivalents.  And  all  this  concerning 
Utten  when  atanding  «iont  I 


Take  breath,  kind  reader.  Another  branch 
of  the  science  yet  awaits  —  the  combination  of 
letters.  Here  are  diphthongs,  proper  and  impro- 
per; proper  and  improper  triphthongs;  the  anion 
of  vowels  and  consonants ;  and  next  is  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  syllables.  Of  syllables  there  sro 
monosyllables  and  dissyllables  and  trisyllables- 
nay,  shudder  not,  if  you  know  perchance  th? 
Greek  numerals,  reader — the  numbering  of  syl- 
lables extends  no  further.  All  other  words  art 
merely  poly-  (many)  syllables. 

But  I  cannot  consent  to  weary  the  patience 
of  my  reader  by  giving  any  further  indications 
of  the  subject  brought  forth  in  the  books.  I 
believe  that  he  can  discern  very  little  by  study- 
ing Orthography  with  care  in  the  books  them- 
selves, that  is  in  such  form  as  to  be  really 
adapted  to  lead  any  one  directly  towards  at- 
taining power  over  language  if  he  has  not  al- 
ready gained  much  more  of  such  power  than  is 
presupposed  to  be  the  attribute  of  one  scarcely 
commencing  grammar.  True  analysis  is  proper 
and  exceedingly  useful.  Diligent  pursuit  of  s 
science  into  its  remotest  and  minutest  subdivi- 
sions is  a  primary  method  uf  attaining  a  know- 
ledge of  it ;  yet  of  what  possible  benefit  can  it 
be  for  a  student  to  learn  such  varied  and  ex- 
haustive analyses  as  these  and  to  commit  to  me- 
mory, the  deductions  of  mature  minds  while 
most  that  he  learns  must  atter  all  be  of  no  pos- 
sible use  to  him,  and  a  great  portion  of  all  these 
scientific  and  very  minute  conclusions  are  drop- 
ped at  the  threshold  of  the  next  science  and  af- 
terwards scarcely  thought  of  at  all  ? 

The  argument  that  the  arrangement  of  topics 
is  beneficial  since  it  leads  him  to  understand  fu- 
ture subdivsions  of  Parts  of  Speech,  is  too  shal- 
low for  any  but  mere  apologists.  It  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  most  useless  of  pursuits  and  is 
about  as  conclusive  as  that  which  would  com- 
mend proficiency  in  the  game  of  dominoes  since 
it  cultivates  the  mathematical  powers.  Leave 
out,  do  you  say,  reader,  the  whole  topic  of  Or- 
thography till  the  next  topic,  of  Etymology,  be 
mastered  ?  This  would  be  wiser  than  to  wait 
too  long  in  the  mere  introductory  portions  of 
grammar,  but  when  shall  it  be  introduced  ?  It 
were  better  to  restrict  the  subject  to  its  proper 
limits,  to  the  study  of  the  form  of  words ;  and 
to  institute,  not  before,  but  after  or  along  with 
Etymology,  a  thorough  drill  from  spelling-book 
or  dictionary  on  the  form  of  words  and  on  the 
aimplest  kind  of  syllabication, 

Henut  Clabk* 
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CoMSCUxiOATiONS  for  this  Department  ihotild  be  ad- 
dreseed  to  1.  F.  CadT.  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Sphinx  Quinquemaoulatus. 


A  few  days  since  I  received  a  small  package  by 
express.  It  was  brought  to  the  door  of  my  school- 
room by  a  lad  who  was  ignorant  of  the  source 
tvhence  it  came,  and  said  there  was  ••  nothing  to 
pay.**  A  free  package  !  Moderate  in  size— cylin- 
drical in  form— |)robably  a  toker  from  some  friend 
—perhaps  a  veritable  bijou  !  I  remove  the  liga- 
ture, "  ineidere  linum,**  I  find  a  note  enfolding  a 
casket— no,  not  of  silver,  but,  for  its  purpose,  just 
as  good.  The  note  is  in  the  hand  of  a  much  val- 
ued friend.    I  read  : 

"  Last  evening  I  found  a  strange  fellow  on  my 
strawberry  bed."  (a  thief,  no  doubt,  thought  IJ 
•*  and  gave  him  different  lodgings."  (Right!  He 
deserved  a  place  in  the  •*  lock-up")  •«  I  put  him 
gently  into  a  pasteboard  match-box,*'  (what!  a 
thief  in  a  match-box  f)  "  but  not  liking  his  accom- 
modations, I  suppose  he  gnawed  a  hole  through 
the  box  and  escaped."  (Let  the  exclamations paee.) 
•*  I  recaptured  him,  however,  and  not  knowing 
what  he  is,  either  species  or  genus,  I  send  him  to 
you.  If  you  can  make  anything  of  him  you  are 
welcome.  He  moy  be  a  common  buy,  but  he  is 
new  to  me.** 

And  now  what  can  the  •*  strange  fellow  "  be  ? 
On  opening  the  box  I  found  what  was  intended 
for  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Sphinx  quin^ue- 
maculatus,  or  five  spotted  Sphinx,  with  its  wings 
but  partially  developed.  It  was  to  me  a  very  fa- 
miliar acquaintance;  but  as  it  was  new  to  my  ex- 
cellent friend,  and  may  be  equally  so  to  some  oth- 
ers who  look  with  a  little  curiosity  into  the  natur- 
alists' corner  in  Tun  Schoolmasteb,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  detail  the  manner  in  which  I  obtained  my 
first  intelligible  acquaintance  with  this  variety  of 
the  Sphinx. 

Some  eight  years  since,  among  some  other  ento- 
mological experiments,  I  resolved  to  learn  the  his- 
tory of  the  large  green  worm  which  is  so  frequent- 
ly seen  upon  the  vines  of  the  potato  and  tomato. 
At  that  time  I  had  no  means  of  information  at 
hand  except  experiment.  It  was  near  the  close  of 
July  when  I  selected  two  of  these  worms,  which  I 
found  upon  my  tomatoes,  and  carefully  fed  them 
up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  *  At  this  time  they  were  three  inches 
or  more  in  length,  marked  with  the  usual  oblique 
whitish  stripes  along  their  sides,  and  wearing  the 
peculiar  thorn-like  appendage  upon  the  tall,  which 
characteristizes  the  species ;  but  they  did  not  seem 
at  all  ready  to  exhibit  any  new  development  of 
form  or  nature.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  I  wished 
to  be  absent  with  my  famiiy  during  a  large  portion 


of  the  vacation,  and  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  my  pets.     I  finally  hit  upon  an  expedient. 
There  was  standing  in  my  garden  a  good-sized 
flower  pot  with  a  thrifty  tomato  plant  growing  in  it. 
I  took  this,  placed  it  in  a  pail  partly  filled  with 
water,  to  keep  the  plant  from  withering,  and  care- 
fully guarding  the  worms  from  being  drowned  by 
covering  the  space  between  the  flower  pot  and  the 
pail  with  thick  paper,  I  placed  them  upon  the 
plant,  set  the  pail  with  its  contents  into  a  sink  in 
a  small  pantry  containing  a  window,  shut  the  door 
and  left  them  them  to  enjoy  their  banquet  in  se- 
curity.   On  returning  from  my  visit  I  lost  but  lit- 
tle time  in  neglecting  to  look  after  my  worms. 
They  were  nowhere  to  be  found.    They  had  de- 
voured nearly  all  the  leaves  and  young  fruit  upon 
the  tomato  plant,  which  was  still  fresh  and  putting 
forth  praiseworthy  efforts  to  recover  fVom  its  ter- 
rible scathing,  but  they  had  vanished  and  not  left 
a  trace  behind.    I  searched  every  nook  and  cre- 
vice from  topmost  shelf  to  remotest  corner.    There 
was  no  possible  place  of  escape,  and  yet  they  were 
fairly  gone.    One  only  place  remained.    I  had  not 
searched  the  flower  pot.    Carefully  I  began  to  re- 
move the  earth,  and  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
I  discovered  a  brown  chrysalis  with  an  appendage, 
bending  round  from  the  head  to  the  breast,  resem- 
bling the  handle  of  a  jug.    Soon  I  discoveied  an- 
other. 

One  part  of  the  enigma  was  solved.  Clearly  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  worms  to  retire  into  the  earth 
before  passing  into  the  form  of  chrysalids.  In  the 
month  of  October  I  went  to  the  city  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  to  spend  a  year  in  the  poetically  "  sunny 
South,"  but  did  not  forget  to  take  my  chrysalida 
along  with  me.»  In  due  time  they  gave  forth  ma- 
ture insects,  earlier  than  they  would  have  done  at 
the  North,  and  thus  the  mystery  was  solved.  Dur- 
ing my  residence  in  Savannah  I  captured  several 
of  the  same  species,  and  also  two  oi  three  speci- 
mens of  the  splendid  Carolina  Sphinx,  or  Hawk- 
moth,  as  they  were  poising  themselves  on  the  wing, 
just  at  nightfall,  while  sipping  honey  from  the 
flowers,  with  their  proboscis  extended  from  three 
to  five  inches  in  length. 

I  have  often  found  the  chrysalids  of  these  moths 
when  spading  up  the  earth  in  spring.  The  mature 
insects  make  their  appearance  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  may  be  seen,  after  dusk,  poising  them- 
selves on  the  wing  among  the  flowers  while  suck- 
ing the  honey  with  their  excessively  long  proboscis. 
While  thus  engaged  their  appearance  so  much  re- 
sembles that  of  a  humming  bird  that  they  might 


*  I  congratulate  myself  that  this  was  before  the  days 
of  secesaioD.  The  months  I  spent  there  were  months  of 
pleasure  and  romance.  They  could  not  be  so  now.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  think  that  the  beautiful  city,  with  whose 
entire  vicinity  t  bad  become  familiar  in  my  frequent  ram- 
bles in  search  of  some  new  tree  or  shrub,  some  w»«l. 
plant  or  inaeet,  V%  ttt^^^xiVirj  >2bi*  U^\  ^\  Vt«ik\«st%.  ^njSuNSu 
shaU  M\  ha  t\wa.7a  \:h»a. 
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be  easily  mistaken  by  a  careless  observer.  Hence 
they  are  often  designated  by  the  name  of  hum- 
ming-bird moths.  Their  distinctive  features  are  so 
marked  that  they  are  not  easily  mistaken.  Their 
wings  are  long  and  narrow,  and  terminate  almost 
in  a  point.  Their  structure  is  much  stronger  than 
that  of  most  of  the  Lepidoptera,  and  they  are  mov- 
ed by  very  powerful  muscles.  Their  motions  are 
BO  rapid  and  so  forcible,  that  when  captured,  it  re- 
quires no  inconsiderable  effort  to  hold  them  in  the 
fingers.  Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  experienced  a 
sensation  very  much  like  that  produced  by  a  mod- 
erate galvanic  circuit,  while  holding  them  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  owing  to  the  intense  rapidi- 
ty of  the  muscular  action  by  which  they  were  at- 
tempting to  escape.  Their  bodies  are  thick,  ta- 
pering gradually  from  the  thorax  to  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen,  thus  imparting  to  the  insect  a  re- 
markable gracefulness  of  form.  The  Sphinx  quin- 
gtiemaciilatiu  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  its 
wings  measuring  very  nearly  five  inches  from  tip 
to  tip,  when  expanded.  It  derives  its  specific 
name  from  five  orange-colored  spots  on  each  side 
of  the  abdomen.  The  ground  color  is  gray,  mark- 
ed with  lines  and  bands  of  a  darker  color. 

The  name  of  the  Sphinx  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  this  group  of  insects  by  Linnaeus,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fancied  resemblance  between  some 
of  their  caterpillars,  when  at  rest,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Sphinx.  This  resemblance  is  effected  by  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  they  will  support  them- 
selves upon  their  hind  feet  while  they  shorten  and 
elevate  the  fore  part  of  the  body  in  a  curved  posi- 
tion, and  remain  motionless  for  hours.  Hence  the 
name  of  Poplar  dogs,  by  which  they  are  familiarly 
known  among  the  boys.  They  are  quite  destruc- 
tive when  they  attack  potatoes  or  tomatoes  in 
large  numbers,  in  consequence  of  their  large  size, 
— ^more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length — and  their 
extreme  voracity.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  di- 
minish their  ravages  is  to  destrqy,  individually, 
each  caterpillar,  moth  and  chrysalisth.it  can  be 
found. 

Most  of  the  Sphinges  are  nocturnal  in  their  hab- 
its. There  is  one  exception,  however,  sufficiently 
interesting  to  merit  special  attention.  This  is  the 
Sesia  pelasgus,  which,  as  it  passes  from  flower  to 
flower  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  poises  itself  on 
the  wing  while  extracting  their  nectar,  so  nearly 
resembles  a  small  humming  bird  as  to  be  almost 
certainly  mistaken  for  one  by  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  it.  Its  brilliant  colors  of  shaded  and 
changeable  green,  olive,  maroon  and  red,  its  nar- 
row and  delicately  veined  wings  with  transparent 
centres,  and  the  variegated  tuft  of  feathers  which 
terminate  its  tail  and  which  it  spreads  out  like  a  fan 
while  on  the  wing,  render  it  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  of  the  insect  races.  Though 
not  very  abundant^  the  careful  observer  will  be 
pretty  certain  to  see  it  during  the  hours  near  the 


meridian,  in  the  month  of  August,  passing  rapidly 
among  the  flowers.  I  have  seen  it  most  frequent- 
ly gathering  honey  among  the  clumps  of  PfUox 
paniculata,  so  common  in  our  gardens.  When  ex- 
panded they  measure  about  two  inches. 

The  ^gerians  constitute  another  group  among 
the  Sphinges  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the 
last.  They  are  very  destructive  in  their  habits. 
Their  colors  are  very  brilliant,  and  they  are  char- 
acterized by  the  clear  wings  and  tufted  tails  which 
distinguish  the  Seaia  pelctsgus.  Their  size  is  less, 
and  their  general  shape  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  wasp  or  bee.  One  variety  I 
have  been  wont,  for  years,  to  capture  among  the 
cucumber  and  squash  vine).  They  were  objects  of 
interest  to  me  specially  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ant fringes  of  black  and  orange  with  which  their 
hind  legs  are  clothed.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
inquire  into  their  partiality  for  the  cucumbers  and 
squashes.  I  had  often  seen  the  vines  with  their 
leaves  withering,  day  after  day,  and  had  traced  the 
effect  to  the  ravages  of  worms  entering  near  the 
root  and  eating  out  the  centre  of  the  vine.  I  did 
not,  however,  associate  their  ravages  with  the  vis- 
its of  the  beautiful  moths.  The  following  passage 
from  Harris'  elegant  work  on  insects,  in  which  he 
gives  a  beautiful  colored  representation  of  the 
moth,  and  wood  cuts  exhibiting  the  larra  and  co- 
coon, explains  this  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory: 

*'  During  the  month  of  August,  the  squash  and 
other  cucurbitaceous  vines  are  frequently  seen  to 
die  suddenly  down  to  the  root.  The  cause  of  this 
premature  death  is  a  little  borer  which  begins  its 
operations  near  the  ground,  perforates  the  stem, 
and  devours  the  interior.  It  afterwards  enters  the 
soil,  forms  a  cocoon  of  a  gummy  substance  cover* 
ed  with  particles  of  earth,  changes  to  a  chrysalis, 
and  comes  forth  the  next  summer  a  winged  insect. 
This  is  conspicuous  for  its  orange-colored  bodj 
spotted  with  black,  and  its  hind  legs  fringed  with 
long  orange-colored  and  black  hairs.  The  hind 
wings  only  are  transparent,  and  the  fore  wings  ex- 
pand from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half.  It  de- 
posits its  eggs  on  the  vines  close  to  the  roots,  and 
may  be  seen  flying  about  the  plants  from  the  tenth 
of  July  till  the  middle  of  August.  This  insect, 
which  may  be  called  the  squash-vine  ^geria,  was 
first  described  by  me  in  the  year  1828,  under  the 
name  of  JEgeria  cucurbitae,  the  trivial  name  indi- 
cating the  tribe  of  plants  on  which  the  caterpillar 
feeds.*' 

To  this  same  group  belongs  *'the  pernicious 
borer"  whose  ravages  have  so  often  proved  fatal 
to  the  peach  trees.  Another  variety  attacks  the 
currant  bushes,  eating  out  the  inside  of  the  shoots 
and  destroying  them.  Others  still  attack  the  pear 
tree  and  other  useful  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 
I.  F.  c. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  :  *'  If  I  have  any  supe- 
riority over  other  men,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  in- 
dustry and  patient  thought." 
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[It  ii  to  be  drtired  Ihtt  ill  teschen,  bj  their  in-  memm 
Btitute  practice  and  in  privite  study,  ihoald  enable  It' 
themielvei  to  aphold  In  childtrn  tame  of  the  pages  tlir 
or  the  Book  or  Nit 


layE  suScientty  prepared  tc 


uited  ic 


achnol  dull,  1 


I  will  create 


Is  there  annojance  and  waite  troat  tiidineas  i 
Morning  lalki  and  illnsttatioDi  from  the  vegetable, 
the  ineect  or  the  mineral  world,  will  aaon  care  it. 
Lcaaonii  of  this  kind  arc  eaiiij  comprebendC'd. 
Thej  are  the  natural  food  of  the  mind.  It  feeJd 
and  grnwi  upon  them.  Tbegicaicat  philoaophers, 
statesmen  and  poets  haTc  been  men  who  loved  anJ 
communed  cloielf  with  nature.  She  preierTes  h;i 
votariei  both  from  corruption  and  ennui. — Ex.] 

Ladiea  and  Oenllenten  :  I  hare  been  invited  to 
address  Tou  this  evening  upon  the  subject  of  an 
Early  Studj  of  Nature  as  a  meana  of  developing 
the  faculties  of  the  young  and  of  leading  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  Creator.  I  <riah  to  awaken  in 
you  the  conviction  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  in 
our  days  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  proaperiij 


tudy  of  t 


t  thi 


further  from  the  truth,  and 
initrnction  of  the  young  in 
ifolded  everywhere  their  first  beginnings  to  ineapablp  teaehera,  we 
frequently  the  opporiaDily  of  unfolding  the 
nii»ds  to  the  highest  capacitiea.  by  not  atlend- 
it  DEice  to  their  wants.  A  teacher  ahould  al- 
ba far  in  advance  of  those  he  teiehea.  and 
Msoolbing  more  painful  than  to  be  obliged 
preiB  those  embarnasing  qneationa  which  th» 
Is  may  make,  and  which  may  be  beyond  our 
1.  The  teacher  who  crams  the  day  before  that 
b  lie  teaches  the  next  day,  is  never  up  to  his 
Ke  mast  be  capable  of  facing  his  class  with 
iscisutness  that  he  it  tiilly  competent  to  in- 
:t  in  that  which  is  the  task  of  to-day,  and  to 
er  iny  quealion  that  may  be  asked  aboucthat 
li  is  before  him.  Not  only  that,  but  he  ahould 
capable  of  fosleting  these  questions,  of  aug- 
ng  ihem,  of  rendering  hii  nhole  clasa  ao  in- 
X'we,  ao  deairous  of  being  taught,  that  there 
Id  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  necessary  in- 
3iinn  which  he  can  give,  beside  the  rejtetition 
.'  iitk  assigned  for  to-day.  And  it  it  only 
i^ai-lier  who  ia  far  idcanced  beyond  hit  elaaa 
can  do  that.  He  who  ia  only  equal  to  hia 
n  important 
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importance  of  that  knowledge  for  the  welfare  ol 
man  is  everywhere  open  before  ua  ;  and  Ihat  there 
is  hardly  any  training  better  qualified  to  develoji 
the  highest  facultica  of  man,  — can  I  allude  to  a 
better  evidence  than  to  that  venerable  old  man, 
numboidt,  who  is  the  embodimentof  the  most  e:[- 
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ledge  of  nature  is  so  im- 
for  the  welfare  of  atales,  and  can  train 
such  a  high  position  among  men  by  tlio 
nCQt  of  their  best  faculties,  how  desiratU' 
h  a  aludy  should  form  a  part  of  all  edocn- 
tion.  I  believe  thai  the  introduition  of  the  aturly 
of  natural  history  as  a  branch  of  the  moat  elemen- 
tary education  is  what  can  be  added  to  our  alreerly 
admirable  system.  The  only  diScuUy  ia  to  GntI 
teaehera  equal  to  the  task,  and  the  task  is  no  small 
one.  For,  in  my  estimation,  the  elementary  iii- 
it  difficult  of  all. 


Thii  is  particularly  the  eaae  with  Teference  to 
lilt  HiTirly  of  natural  hiatory.  The  teacher  who 
ivoolJ  uudertake  aucceatfully  to  teach  the  elements 
i>i  iliol  science,  mutt  be  ao  far  advanced,  that  he 
knou'i.  how  to  select  those  topics  which  are  partic- 
ularly iiiattuctive,  and  best  adapted  lo  awaken  the 
liilpirsl.  to  sustain  it.  and  to  lead  it  forward  to  the 
iniLJertaking  of  more  difficult  questions.     But  it  it 

ilcnirubU  to  have  good  teachers.    I  tay  that  even 

lenclier  ihould  know  a  great  deal.  And  I  can  lee 
that  u  rtquiret  thai  ineihauttible  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, ivhich  is  impirted  to  human  nature,  to  hkve 
childicii  sustain  their  interests  in  atndy  when  the 
eleuienii  at*  Imfartai  \ni.\ma"wi.  >fe6^tiMEi«i\ii. 
wluch  tliei  «B  \m'0*X\c^    Can  li>i  <!«tw--'t  w■^■ 
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thing  more  dry  and  less  attractive  than  the  learn- 
ing of  the  twenty-four  signs  which  are  called  let- 
ters, and  of  combining  them  in  syllables  and  then 
into  words — and  all  in  the  most  mechanical  and 
humdrum  way,  as  if  there  was  no  sense  in  it  ? 
Tet  there  is  a  deep  sense  in  it,  and  there  is  in  eve- 
ry series  of  letters,  material  for  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  the  most  instructive  information,  if  it  was 
in  the  heads  of  the  teachers.  Let  them  show  how 
men  have  learned  to  write  their  thoughts  in  words ; 
how,  after  writing  was  invented,  in  what  way  it 
was  used  in  the  beginning,  how  it  has  been  short- 
ened into  the  abbreviations  made  use  of  to  write 
words  as  they  fall  from  the  speaker's  lips,  and 
which  are  read  with  as  great  certainty  as  if  the 
writer  had  them  before  him  already  written  and 
had  only  to  copy  them ;  and  then  the  children  will 
be  eager  to  learn  them,  and  be  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantsges  which  they  possess.  But 
I  say  that  in  order  to  create  that  interest  in  them, 
they  ought  not  merely  to  be  taught  mechanically 
that  such  a  figure  is  A,  and  that  another  is  B,  and 
another  is  D,  and  so  on,  but  they  ought  to  be 
shown  how  men  came  to  think  of  writing ;  they 
ought  to  be  shown  that  writing,  or  the  letters,  are 
only  symbols  to  express  thoughts,  and  that  the 
earliest  and  simplest  ways  of  recording  those 
thougblts,  was  to  represent  the  object  to  the  eye. 
Let  a  class  of  children  be  before  their  teacher,  and 
let  the  teacher  ask  them  how  they  would  convey 
to  others  what  they  have  in  their  minds.  Let  him 
ask  how  they  would  convey  an  idea  of  what  they 
had  seen  during  the  day.  They  go  along  the 
street,  they  have  seen  houses  and  trees  and  wag- 
ons, men,  women  and  children  ;  and  now  let  them, 
the  very  first  day  they  go  into  school  and  sit  on 
the  benches,  attempt  to  represent  what  they  have 
seen.  Let  them  all  be  called  upon  to  make  figures 
of  what  they  have  seen.  They  have  seen  trees, 
and  let  them  represent  a  tree,  and  while  they  make 
that  attempt,  let  the  teacher  tell  them  what  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  they  are,  and  the  difference 
which  exists  between  trees ;  let  him  explain  that 
there  is  a  variety  of  trees,  and  let  him  represent 
the  elm,  for  instance,  or  the  pine,  for  the  elm  has 
a  characteristic  branch  so  peculiar  that  it  can 
never  be  mistaken  for  a  pine ;  and  then  again,  the 
maple  will  be  represented  in  a  way  entirely  differ- 
ent from  either  the  pine  or  the  elm,  arising  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  tree.  On  another  day,  let 
some  implement  of  the  household  be  brought  for- 
ward and  its  parts  analyzed  and  represented  in  the 
same  manner,  and  when  they  have  been  drawn  ac- 
curately and  minutely,  and  copied  on  the  slate, 
let  them  be  represented,  as  it  were,  in  short-hand, 
by  a  figure  which  will  come  in  the  simplest  outline 
nearest  the  object  it  was  meant  to  represent.  And 
in  course  of  time,  the  pupils  will  have  collected 
thousands  of  different  images  representing  things 
with  which  they  have  become  acquainted,  all  of 
wbicb  will  be  familiar  to  them ;  and  being  called 
apon  to  repre§ent  one  of  thoie  objects,  t^ty  niU 


readily  make  signs  therefor ;  and,  as  they  advance 
in  that  way,  it  will  be  found  that  these  signs  have 
become  so  numerous  that  it  is  trying  to  hav«  so 
many  things  recorded ;  and  then  will  be  the  time 
to  show  the  children  that  this  can  be  done  iu  a 
more  expeditious  way  —  that  we  need  not,  in  order 
to  record  all  the  things  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
to  have  as  many  signs  as  there  are  different  things : 
but  that  every  thing  has  a  name,  and  having  re- 
ceived a  name,  instead  of  recording  the  thing  it* 
self,  we  may  record  the  name. 

We  may  record  the  sound  of  which  we  express 
the  thing,  and  to  record  the  sound  we  may  agree 
to  let  one  of  these  signs  which  we  use  for  elm  re- 
present a  part  of  the  sound  of  elm  —  the  £ ;  we 
may  use  one  of  the  sign-*  by  which  we  represented 
the  maple  for  a  part  of  the  sound  of  maple — the 
M  ;  we  may  use  one  of  the  signs  for  representing 
the  pine  to  signify  a  part  of  the  sound  of  the  word 
pine  —  the  P;  and  then  we  can  combine  these 
signs  so  as  to  represent  the  sounds  with  which 
these  objects  are  designated.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  letters  were  invented.  The  letters  we 
use  now  may  be  traced  back  to  Phoenicia;  they 
are  in  imitation  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and 
if  the  teachers  only  knew  them,  they  would  know 
at  once  that  these  three  letters  which  we  read  b-a-g, 
are  only  a  representation  of  signs  made  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  signs  were  made  by  the 
Phoenicians  nearly  thirty-five  hundred  years  ago. 
They  were  borrowed  by  the  Phoenician  merchants 
from  the  Priests  of  Egypt,  and  then  carried  in 
their  business  transactions  all  over  the  eastern 
world,  and  came  down,  through  the  Greeks,  in 
our  alphabet.  Would  not  these  things  interest  a 
child  ?  Would  they  not  very  soon  learn  their  A, 
B,  C,  and  while  learning  it,  learn  a  great  deal 
more  which  would  be  useful  in  their  lives  after- 
ward ?  And  what  may  be  done  for  the  A,  B,  C, 
ought  to  be  done  in  every  branch  of  study.  It 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  it 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  geography,  ii 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  natural  history. 

A  mistake  in  our  elementary  education  is  that 
we  teach  everything  in  the  same  way.  We  resort 
to  books,  as  if  everything  was  to  be  learned  from 
books,  and  from  books  alone.  I  will  speak  f^om 
personal  experience.  I  have  been  a  teacher  since 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  am  a  teacher  now  and  I 
hope  I  shall  be  all  my  life.  I  do  love  to  teach,  and 
there  is  nothing  so  pleasant  as  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  develop  the  faculties  of  my  fellow-be- 
ings, who,  in  their  early  age,  are  entrusted  to  my 
care;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  arc  branches  of 
knowledge  that  are  better  taught  without  books 
than  with  books,  and  there  are  some  cases  where 
it  is  so  obvious  that  I  wonder  why  it  is  always  to 
books  that  teachers  resort  when  they  would  teach 
some  new  branch  in  their  school.  When  we  teach 
music  we  do  not  learn  it  by  heart  or  commit  it  to 
memory,  but  we  take  an  instrument  and  learn  to 
y^vi  \X.    NY^vi  !!«  aVOk^^  XL%XaT%\  VLvaVit^^  isetetd 
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of  books,  le^  ns  take  specimens,  stODes,  minerals 
and  crystals.  When  we  would  study  plants  let  us 
go  to  plants  themseWes,  but  not  to  books  describ 
ing  them.  When  we  would  study  animals  let  us 
hare  animals  before  us,  and  not  go  to  books  in 
which  they  are  described. 

In  geography  let  us  not  resort  to  books,  but  let 
us  take  a  class  and  go  out  into  the  field,  and  point 
out  the  hills,  valleys  and  rivers,  and  show  tUem 
what  are  accumulations  of  water  and  expanses  of 
land;  and  then,  having  shown  them' that,  let  us 
bring  representations  of  what  they  are  to  learn, 
that  they  may  compare  them  with  what  they  know, 
and  the  maps  will  have  a  meaning  to  them.  Then 
you  can  go  on  with  the  books,  and  they  will  un- 
derstand what  these  things  mean,  and  will  know 
what  is  north  and  east  and  south,  and  will  not 
merely  read  the  letters  N.  E.  S.  W.  on  a  square 
piece  of  paper,  thinking  that  England  and  the 
United  States  are  about  as  large  as  the  paper  they 
learn  from.  When  I  was  in  the  College  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  I  desired  to  introduce  such  a  method  of 
teaching  geography.  I  was  told  it  could  not  be 
done,  and  my  request  to  be  allowed  to  instruct  the 
youngest  children  in  the  institution  was  refused. 
I  resorted  to  another  means,  and  took  my  own 
children  —  my  oldest,  a  boy  of  nix  years,  and  my 
girls,  four  and  one-half  and  two  and  one-half  years 
old,  and  invited  the  diildren  of  my  neighbors. 
Some  came  upon  the  arms  of  their  mothers;  oth- 
ers could  already  walk  without  assistance.  These 
children,  the  oldest  only  six  years  old,  I  took  upon 
a  hill  above  the  city  of  Neufchatel,  and  there 
showed  them  the  magnificent  peaks  of  the  Alps, 
and  told  them  the  names  of  those  mountains,  and 
of  the  beautiful  lakes  opposite.  I  then  showed 
them  the  same  things  on  a  raised  map,  and  they 
immediately  recognized  the  localities,  and  were 
soon  able  to  do  it  on  an  ordinary  map.  From  that 
day  geography  was  no  longer  a  dry  study,  but  a 
desirable  part  of  their  education. 

You  may  do  the  same  in  astronomy.  You  may 
use  the  lamp  in  the  room  to  show  them  how  a 
body  illuminated  may  cast  its  light  on  others,  and 
how  the  side  opposite  is  in  darkness.     Let  the 


stmction  as  a  means  of  developing  the  faenltiei 
and  as  a  means  of  If-ading  the  child  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Creator,  and  I  will  now  turn  to  tho 
point  of  my  address. 

Natural  history,  I  have  already  said,  should  be 
taught  from  objects  and  not  from  books,  and  yAu 
see  at  once  that  this  requires  teachers  who  know 
these  objects,  and  not  merely  teachers  who  can 
read  aiid  see  whether  the  lesson  set  has  been  com- 
mitted faithfully  to  memory.  The  teacher  mast 
know  these  objects  before  he  can  teach  them.  And 
he  ought  to  bring  them  into  the  school,  and  to  ex- 
hibit I  hem  to  the  scholars,  and  not  only  that,  but 
to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  each  scholar. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  give  some  lectures 
on  natural  history  to  the  teachers  assembled  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  in  those  interesting 
meetings  known  as  teachers'  institutes;  and  I  had 
been  asked  to  give  some  instruction  on  insects, 
that  the  teachers  might  be  prepared  to  show  what 
insects  were  injurious  to  vegetation  and  what  ar* 
not,  and  that  they  might  impart  the  information  to 
all.  I  thought  the  best  way  to  proceed  would  be 
to  place  the  objects  in  their  own  hands,  for  I  knew 
that  mere  verbal  instruction  would  not  be  trans- 
formed into  actual  knowledge,  that  my  words  would 
be  carried  away  as  such,  and  that  what  was  needed 
was  the  impression  of  objects.  I  therefore  went 
out  and  collected  several  hundred  grasshoppers, 
brought  them  in,  and  gave  one  into  the  hand  of 
every  one  present.  It  created  universal  laughter ; 
yet  the  examination  of  these  objects  had  not  been 
carried  on  long,  before  every  one  was  interested, 
and  instead  of  looking  at  me,  looked  at  the  thing. 
And  they  began  to  examine  and  to  appreciate  what 
it  was  to  see,  and  see  carefully.  At  first  I  pointed 
out  the  things  which  no  one  could  see.  "We 
can't  see  them,"  they  said.  "  But  look  again," 
said  I,  '*for  I  can  see  things  ten  times  smaller 
than  these ; "  and  they  finally  discerned  them.  It 
is  only  the  want  of  patience  in  the  difficult  art  of 
seeing,  that  makes  it  so  much  more  difficult. 

The  power  of  the  human  eye  is  very  great,  and 
it  is  the  want  of  training  which  sets  so  narrow 


teacher  turn  about  in  front  of  the  light,  and  he  limits  to  its  boundaries.    After  having  examined 


will  show  that  light  is  shed  on  any  part  of  his  body 
as  he  presents  it,  and  in  that  way  he  can  teach  a 


one  object  minutely — one  of  those  objects  which 
can  be  seen  everywhere — take  another,  one  which 


child  of  four  years  the  relative  position  of  the  i  has  some  similitude  to  it.     Analyze  its  parts,  one 


earth  and  sun.  You  can  go  further,  and  show  the 
complicated  motion  of  the  moon,  simply  by  show- 
ing them  that  while  you  turn  around  yourself,  a 
piece  of  paper  which  you  hold  may  also  turn 
around  you,  while  you  radiate  about  the  central 


after  the  other.  Point  out  the  diflTerence  which 
exists  between  this  and  that  examined  before,  and 
you  are  at  once  on  the  track  so  important  in  all 
education,  which  exists  in  comparisons.  It  is  by 
comparisons  that  we  ascertain  the  difference  which 


light  which  represents  the  sun :  and  in  that  way  exists  b^ween  things,  and  it  is  by  comparisons, 
the  whole  movement  of  the  solar  system  may  be  also,  that  we  ascertain  the  general  features  of 
explained  in  a  manner  pleasant  to  the  youngest  things,  and  it  is  by  comparisons  that  we  reach  gen* 

eral  propositions.    In  fact,  comparisons  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  philosophy.     Without  comparisovia 


child. 
But  I  have  undertaken  to  address  you  upon  the 


desirableness  of  introducing  the  atudy  of  natural  we  never  could  %o  Xm^oxl^  >CfiL^  >iAxw\ft^%%  ^\\v^ 
history  in  our  schools,  sod  o(  estsbUshiay  that  liv»^  laUd,  j^ieoii»iMX«dL  U.«.\a«    *^v!i^  ^  ^v^^^x. 
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what  importance  there  mutt  be  in  snch  training ; 
how  it  will  awaken  the  faculties,  how  it  will  derel- 
op  them,  how  it  will  be  snggesti^e  of  farther  in- 
quiries and  further  comparisons,  and  as  soon  as 
one  has  begun  that  sort  of  study,  there  is  no  long- 
ei^tny  dullness  in  it.  Once  imbued  with  the  de- 
light of  studying  the  objects  of  nature,  the  stu- 
dent only  feels  that  his  time  is  too  limited  in  pro- 
pox  tion  to  his  desire  for  more  knowledge.  And  I 
•ay  that  we  can  in  this  way  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  ourseWes. 

We  can  understand  our  own  nature,  our  relations 
to  the  world  at  large  in  a  better  manner.  We  can 
know  how  we  are  related  to  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom, if  we  once  begin  that  kind  of  comparison. 
At  first,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  find  any  resem* 
blance  between  man  and  quadrupeds,  between 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  between  birds  and  reptiles, 
between  reptiles  and  fishes ;  and  if  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  compare  a  fish  to  a  man,  it  would  seem 
preposterous.  And  yet  the  two  are  constructed  on 
the  same  plan.  The  same  elements  of  structure 
which  we  may  see  in  the  fish  are,  only  in  a  more 
lofty  combination,  presented  again  in  the  man; 
and  it  may  be  shown  in  the  simplest  manner  that 
there  is  one  single  gradation  leading  up  from  the 
fish  to  the  noble  stature  of  man.  And  these  com- 
parisons are  the  best  means  of  developing  all  our 
faculties,  because  they  call  out  not  only  the  powers 
of  observation,  but  the  ability  of  man  to  general- 
ize, and  at  the  same  time  to  discriminate.  They 
call  into  effect  all  those  abilities  which  distinguish 
men  from  men,  which  give  men  power  over  other 
men,  and  give  men  the  power  of  discriminating 
judiciously,  and  of  combining  properly  all  the  abili- 
ty of  discerning  differences,  as  well  as  resemblan- 
ces; one  constitutes  the  art  of  observing,  while 
the  other  constitutes  the  art  of  the  philosopher. 

The  difficult  art  of  thinking  can  be  acquired  by 
this  method  in  a  more  rapid  way  than  any  other. 
When  we  study  logic  or  mental  philosophy  in  text- 
books, which  we  commit  to  memory,  it  is  not  the 
mind  which  we  cultivate — it  is  the  memory  alone. 
The  mind  may  come  in,  but  if  it  does  in  that  me- 
thod, it  is  only  in  an  accessory  way.  But  if  we 
learn  to  think,  by  unfolding  thoughts  ourselves 
firora  the  examination  of  objects  brought  before  us. 
then  we  acquire  them  for  ourselves,  and  we  acquire 
the  ability  of  applying  our  thoughts  in  life.  It  is 
only  by  the  ability  of  observing  for  ourselves,  that 
we  can  free  ourselves  from  the  burden  of  authori- 
ty. As  long  as  we  have  not  learned  how  to  settle 
a  question  for  ourselves,  we  go  for  authority,  or 
we  take  the  opinion  of  our  neighbor ;  that  is,  we 
remain  tools  in  his  hands,  if  he  chooses  to  use  us 
in  that  way,  or  we  declare  our  inability  of  havinp 
an  opinion  of  our  own.  How  shall  we  form  opin- 
ions of  our  own  otherwise  than  by  examining  the 
facts  in  the  case ;  and  how  can  we  learn  these  facts, 
which  are  unchangeable,  thost  facta  over  which 
mMn,  with  mU  hU  pride,  eux  hart  99  control  ? 


Man  cannot  make  the  sun  to  start  oft  and  move 
in  space;  man  cannot  change  the  principles  of  the 
solar  system;  he  cannot  make  plants  sprout  out  of 
their  season ;  he  must  take  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture as  they  are.  They  should  teach  him  humility 
and  truth.  He  should  learn  that  what  exists  in 
nature  is  true,  and  that  to  learn  to  follow  truth  he 
must  bow  to  what  is ;  he  must  bow  to  what  he  can- 
not change  from  the  nature  of  things  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  learns  how  to  ascertain  what  is,  and 
how  things  are ;  and  while  he  learns  that,  he  ac- 
quires a  power  which  afterwards  can  neither  be 
checked  nor  lessened,*  and  which  is  ever  improv- 
ing, in  proportion  as  opportunity  for  further  obser- 
vation is  increasing.  I  will  select  a  very  trivial 
case  to  show  you  in  what  way  we  may  reach  a 
question  from  the  observation  of  special  facts. 
Let  us  take  an  earthworm.  [Prof.  A.  here  drew 
on  the  blackboard  representations  of  the  things 
described.]  It  is  a  cylindrical  elongated  animal, 
with  transverse  rings  all  along.  Upon  each  of 
these  rings  are  stiff  bristles,  standing  out  in  oppo- 
site directions,  by  the  motion  of  which  the  animal 
moves  along. 

Let  us  examine  the  lobster.  Here  we  have  an- 
other animal,  with  a  body,  tail,  leg,  and  a  variety 
of  appendages  in  the  shape  of  claws  and  l^s.  It 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  earthworm.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  wasp  or  bee.  Here  we  have  an  animal 
still  different.  It  has  wings,  and  it  presents  three 
different  regions  of  the  body,  and  yet  it  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan  as  the  others.  Let  us 
see  what  tl  ey  have  in  common.  There  are  a  suc- 
cession of  rings,  one  upon  the  other.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  maggot,  from  which  the  wasp  is  hatch- 
ed, we  shall  find  that  it  much  resembles  the  earth- 
worm, but  as  it  grows,  there  are  fewer  rings  round 
the  body.  [The  similarities  and  differences  of  the 
three  animals  were  described  at  length.]  They 
have,  at  the  commencement,  these  things  in  com- 
mon— a  cylindrical  body,  divided  into  a  number  of 
joints,  which  are  moveable  one  upon  the  other. 
We  have,  therefore,  reached  the  general  proposi- 
tion, that  ull  these  animals  have  a  common  struc- 
ture ;  that  they  arc  all  built  upon  a  common  plan, 
and  that  the  elements  of  the  structure,  the  archi- 
tecture of  it,  consist  merely  in  the  combination  of 
rings.  The  difference  arises  only  iu  the  progress 
of  growth,  and  they  increase  in  every  region  until 
we  have  as  complicated  an  animal,  superior  to  the 
worm,  as  the  lobster  is  superior  to  the  bee  or  wasp. 

How  was  the  discovery  of  these  facts  accom- 
plished ?  First,  by  an  observation  singly  of  these 
things,  one  independently  of  the  other  ;  then  by  a 
comparison  of  all  the  successive  stages  of  growth 
of  one  with  the  successive  stages  of  growth  of  the 
other ;  then  by  comparison  of  all  the  features  with 
one  another ;  and  then  we  reached  the  general  con- 
clusion, that  there  was  but  one  plan  of  structure 
of  the  whole;  but  as  soon  as  we  have  reached  this 
^  («ii«ii^a\A.Q^^  ii«  Vm^  iX  ^xl^«  «\«^  ^vi«  to  the 
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conviction,  that  between  animals  organized  on  this 
plan  there  can  be  no  similarity  to  the  animals  or- 
ganized on  any  other  plan.  We  find  that  our  frame 
is  built  in  a  very  different  way.  If  we  begin  to  an  • 
alyze  the  difference,  then  we  see  that  what  distin- 
guishes roan  is  his  head  and  brain,  his  middle  body 
and  limbs.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
show,  that  the  same  bones  are  found  in  quadru- 
peds as  in  man  ;  and  that  their  limbs  and  organi- 
aation  correspond.  It  only  shows  that  the  Great 
Architect  knew  how  to  apply  the  same  means  to 
purposes  as  different  as  walking  and  flying.  Even 
in  fish,  the  fins  are  only  modified  arms  and  legs, 
and  are  constnicted  on  the  same  plan  of  arrange- 
ment, as  may  be  distinctly  traced  by  any  person 
who  would  for  a  moment  establish  a  comparison 
for  himself,  not  merely  by  speaking  these  things, 
telling  them  in  a  school-room — ^but  only  where  the 
bodies  of  the  animals  are  at  hand  to  show  them. 
If  you  use  a  specimen  in  place  of  a  text-book,  you 
will  exhibit  the  similarity  which  exists  between  an- 
imals constructed  on  this  plan,  and  you  will  intro- 
duce the  most  secure  foundation  for  generalization 
which  you  can  secure.  You  will  haye  shown  that 
the  backbone  of  the  fish  is  the  same  as  that  which 
supports  our  frame;  that  the  bonrs  which  form  the 
ill-shaped  and  elongated  head  are  the  same  which 
form  our  skull  and  brain,  and  that  the  fin  which  is 
attached  is  only  an  elongated  arm.  It  is  only  in 
reference  to  special  adaptation  that  the  differences 
are  introduced.  I  have  entered  into  details,  to 
show  you  that  such  objects  exhibited  and  compar- 
ed, will  suggest  ideas,  and  will  lead  to  the  training 
of  the  mind  in  a  much  more  effective  manner  than 
by  any  study  of  mere  text-books  of  general  propo- 
sitions and  sentences.  And  yet  I  consider  that  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  as  if  I  thought  that 
the  study  of  writers  was  not  of  importance.  It  is 
only  in  developing  all  our  faculties  for  making  man 
what  he  may  be,  it  i«  only  in  giving  to  his  mind 
that  noble  development  of  his  faculties,  that  we 
uige  this  suject.  If  we  cultivate  the  imagination 
and  the  memory, —  and  thus  cultivation  of  the 
senses  is  neglected,  —  the  ability  of  observing  is 
neglected,  and  all  those  abilities  which  man  may 
acquire  by  the  culture  of  his  senses,  by  the  art  of 
observing,  are  left  untrained.  The  great  element 
of  education  is  left  out  of  our  system— that  which 
appeals  to  the  senses ;  that  which  appeals  to  the 
power  of  observing ;  that  which  requires  activity 
of  manipulation ;  and  while  only  the  imaginative 
faculties  and  the  memories  are  cultivated,  the  oth- 
er faculties  are  left  starving.  In  our  age,  while 
the  study  of  natural  history  is  so  manifestly  neces- 
sary to  the  work  of  men,  add  that  means  to  the 
rulture  of  our  schools ;  and  to  do  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  educate  the  teachers  who  will  be  capable 
of  imparting  information ;  and  that  can  be  done 
easily  by  following  the  wise  method  which  has 
been  adopted  in  trery  bnneh. 


When  physical  geography  was  introduced  into 
our  schoo''s,  how  was  it  done  ?  One  man  went 
about  from  school  to  school,  and  gave  instruction 
in  that  one  branch,  and  his  pupiFs  are  now  teach- 
ers. Send  us  a  few  scholars  who  have  aptitude 
for  that  study,  in  our  prindpal  schools  in  which 
we  teach  natural  history  ;  and  in  the  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, and  in  the  schools  themselves,  let  them 
show  what  can  be  taught,  and  very  soon  the  spirit 
will  be  caught  and  will  spread ;  and  in  a  few  years 
we  may  have  our  system  of  education  embodying 
that  important  branch  of  study,  and  I  verily  'be- 
lieve it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  additions 
which  can  be  made  to  our  system  of  education. 


Flowers  and  thsir  Teaching8.^A11  the  pro- 
phets were  devout  students  of  Ood's  works,  and 
warm  admirers  of  the  beauties  scattered  through 
them :  as  a  proof  of  which,  they  have  hung  un- 
fading garlands,  which  they  gathered  in  their  lone- 
ly walks,  in  various  parts  of  that  Temple  of  Truth', 
which  they  helped,  as  Ood's  instruments,  to  rear 
and  beautify.  And  He  to  whom  they  all  bear  wit- 
ness, and  point  out  as  the  *'  Plant  of  Renown/' 
'*  the  Righteous  Branch,"  <*  the  Rose  of  Sharon ;" 
He  who  gave  these  fiowers  their  lovely  tints  and 
moulded  their  faultless  forms ;  He  talked  to  man 
of  the  fiowers,  teaching  him  to  "consider  the  li- 
lies," and  to  learn  from  them  to  trust  that  Provi- 
dence which  overlooks  nothing,  to  which  nothing 
is  impossible,  and  which  is  pledged  to  fulfill  all 
the  purposes  and  promises  of  Ood's  excellent  lov- 
ing kindness.  Flowers  also  are  emblems  of  those 
graces  of  the  Spirit  which  believers  in  Jesus  de- 
rive from  Him.  The  sunfiower  sets  forth  faith) 
and  bids  us  to  be  ever  looking  unto  Jesus.  The 
violet  is  the  well-known  teacher  of  humility;  it 
hide^  from  view,  yet  sheds  a  sweet  fragrance 
around.  The  snow-drop,  battling  with  the  wintry 
cold,  is  the  symbol  of  hope.  The  honeysncklei 
clinging  to  its  strong  prop,  and  filling  the  air  witA 
its  odorous  perfume,  sets  forth  love ;  while  thelily^ 
in  the  softest  tones,  repeats  the  words  of  Him 
whom  it  represents,  and  says,  "  Trust  implicitly 
your  Heavenly  Father's  care." — Sketches  and  Les*- 
stmt  from  Daily  L\fe. 


Sunlight  tv  Houses.— It  has  been  established 
by  careful  observation  that  where  sunlight  pene- 
trates all  the  rooms  of  a  dwelling  the  inmates  are 
less  liable  to  sickness  than  where  the  apartments 
are  deprived  of  its  health-invigorating  infiuencesw 
Basement  rooms  are  the  nurseries  of  indisposition. 
It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  compel  human  beings  to 
reside  partially  under  ground.  There  is  a  defec- 
tive condition  of  the  air  in  such  rooms,  connected 
with  dampness,  besides  the  decomposing  paint  on 
the  walls  and  the  escape  of  noxious  gases  f^otti 
pipes  and  drains.  All  schnoVx^WRn^  «c^^scb!ficv» 
should  Y>e  opeti  \o  \>ie  vsnXv^\.\  ^^f^  "^s^  ^  ^lysMStA. 
thing,  tkk«i  ax«  d»x>L!«ii«^>a^«^^v^'>^- 
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OoMMumoATioNS  for  thli  DeiMurtment  shonld  b«  ad" 
dTMsed  to  A.  J.  Uahobmtbe.  Proridenee. 


From  the  M MMebaaettt  Teacher. 

TfhramlTiatlon  Questions.— High  Bohool, 
Bozbnrjt  1861. 

A&ITHMBTIO. 

1.  Define  the  following  terms:  Nnmber,  Re- 
duction, Measure,  Multtplei  Factors,  and  Prime- 
factors. 

2.  What  are  the  prime-factors  of  7684  ? 

8.  Find  the  Kteatest  common  measure  of  9869, 
437437,  and  2018835  ? 

4.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  1181, 
2741,  and  3413. 

6,  Divide  16-48  of  7-15  by  ll-lS  of  9-4  of  18-27, 
eaplain  the  operations  of  division  and  multiplica- 
tion in  the  above. 

3-7  of  5  8  of  3-2  of  14-5 

6.  Reduce         ■  to  its 

3-11  of  22-4  of  8-6  of  1-2  of  2 

simplest  form. 

7.  Reduce  4-225  acres  to  the  fraction  of  a 
square  yard. 

8.  Reduce  19-27  of  a  civil  year  (365  days)  to 
days,  etc. 

9.  Reduce  89.,  25o,  33',  23"  to  the  fraction  of  a 
circumference. 

7  1-3 

-,  4  1-7,  and  1-3  of  27-2. 


10. 


11.    From 


4  1-5 
4  27 


Uke 


5  1-6 
9  2-5' 


12.  How  many  times  will  a  wheel  that  is  9  1-3 
feet  in  circumference  turn  round  in  running  17  3-4 
miles? 

18.  How  much  cloth,  that  is  3-5  of  a  yard  wide, 
will  it  take  to  line  a  cloak  containing  8  1-4  yards, 
which  is  11  12  of  a  yard  wide  ? 

14.  A  piece  of  land  is  63.5  rods  long  and  27.75 
rods  wide ;  what  will  it  cost  to  wall  it  at  87  1-2 
cents  per  rod  ? 

15.  B  sold  an  ox  which  weighed  17  cwt.  3  qr.  8 
lbs.,  and  two  cows  that  weighed  5  cwt.  3  qr.  18  lbs. 
each ;  three  swine  that  weighed  3  cwt.  2  qr.  12 
lbs.,  4  cwt.  1  qr.  18  lbs.,  and  5  cwt.  3  qr.  6  lbs.,  re- 
spectively. How  much  more  beef  than  pork  did 
he  sell? 

16.  What  is  the  amount  of  48.50  for  1  year,  8 
months,  17  days,  at  4  1-2  per  cent,  simple  interest? 

OHAKMAK. 

1.  Why  is  the  r  doubled  in  conferred  ? 

2.  Why  is  the  1  no  t  doubled  in  toiling  ? 
8.    What  is  a  sentence  ? 

4.    WbMt  is  a  proper  noun  ? 
A    Wbmt  U  Ml  atetimet  aoon  i 


6.  Why  are  abstract  nouns  so  called  ? 

7.  What  is  the  regular  mode  of  forming  the 
plural  ? 

8.  How  do  nouns  ending  in  y  form  the  plural  ? 

9.  How  do  compound  nouns  form  the  plural  ? 

10.  Give  exceptions. 

11.  How  is  the  possessive  case  plural  formed, 
when  the  nominative  plural  does  not  end  in  s  ? 

12.  What  is  parsing  ? 

13.  When  do  nouns  become  adjectives  ? 

14.  What  is  a  passive  verb,  and  how  is  one 
formed  ? 

45.    Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following 

lines : 

'*  WUk  equal  minds  ^hat  hopper m  let  «•«  h^r^ 
Kor  Joy  nor  grieve  too  much  for  thioft  beyond  our  care." 

16.    Analyze  the  preceding  sentence. 

HX8T0BT. 

1.  Define  the  following  words :  Tariff,  Embar- 
go, Nullification,  Rebellion.  Revolution. 

2.  To  whom  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  America  ? 

3.  Who  first  sailed  to  India  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ? 

4.  When,  and  with  what  force  did  Cortes  invade 
Mexico  ? 

5.  By  what  right  did  Europeans  take  possession 
of  the  parts  of  America  which  they  visited  ? 

6.  How  were  the  original  inhabitants  treated  ? 

7.  When  did  the  Crown  of  England  grant  the 
Charter  under  which  the  first  effectual  English  set- 
tlements were  made  in  North  America  ? 

8.  What  two  companies  were  constituted  ? 

9.  What  territory  was  assigned  to  each  ? 

10.  What  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament  & 
1767? 

11.  What  was  done  to  render  the  act  effectual  ? 

12.  When,  and  where  did  the  Revolutionary 
War  commence  ? 

13.  What  change  was  made  in  the  theatre  of 
the  war  in  1779  ? 

14.  What  State  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
war  in  1780  ? 

15.  What  difficulties  arose  when  the  Americaa 
army  was  about  to  be  disbanded  ? 

16.  How  had  the  army  been  paid,  and  what  was 
its  condition  ? 

17.  What  was  the  great  measure  of  the  first 
term  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration. 

18.  What  did  the  French  Berlin  Decree  de- 
clare ? 

19.  In  what  wars  did  Gen.  Jackson  acquire  a 
high  military  reputation  ? 

OBOGHAPHT. 

1.  Name  the  circles  which  bound  the  sones. 

2.  On  what  does  the  temperature  of  a  plaee  de- 
pend? 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  tho  Middle 
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4.  What  are  the  principal  produotions  of  the 
Soathern  States  ? 

6.  How  do  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  reach 
the  Ocean  ? 

6.  Sketch  a  map  showing  the  relative  situation 
of  the  zones,  equator,  tropics,  polar  circles,  and 
poles,  and  mark  the  latitude  of  each. 

7.  What  it  a  republic  ?    What  is  a  degree  ? 

8.  Name  and  locate  the  first  five  cities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  order  of  their  population: 
the  first  four  in  Burope. 

9.  Name  the  principal  exports  of  Russia. 

10.  Through  what  waters  would  a  Tessel  pas* 
in  sailing  from  Chicago  to  St.  Petersburg  ? 

11.  What  is  the  latitude  of  Boston  ?  The  lon- 
gitude ? 

12.  Bound  Kentucky. 

13.  What  causes  day  and  night,  the  tides,  the 
winds,  the  seasons  ? 

14.  Sketch  a  map  of  Roxbury. 

15.  What  isthmus  unites  Africa  and  Asia  ? 

16.  Sketch  maps  of  the  following  rivers,  desig- 
nating their  latitude  and  longitude:  Mississippi 
and  its  principal  branches,  and  the  Danube. 


€iitoxsi*  ©eiiartment* 


Oontribations. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  received 
in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, held  at  Carolina  Mills,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers : 

Previously  acknowledged, $87  81 

Elveton  Arnold,  Dist.  No.  13,  North  Kings- 
town           21 

Susan  B.  Wescott,  Primary  School,  River 

Point, 1  00 

James  M.  Collins,  District  No.  12,  White 

Rock  Village,  Westerly 72 

F.  H.  Davis,  District  No.  14,  Dorrville, 

Westerly 56 

Miss  Clarissa  Cargill,  Dist.  No.  13,  Cum- 

berland 1  40 

T.  W.  Bicknell,  High  School,  Bristol 60 

$92  30 


Wb  received,  some  time  since,  the  Seventh  An- 
nual Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 31,  1862. 

There  is  a  spiciness  and  brevity  in  this  report 
which  is  refreshing.  No  vague  generalities  con- 
sume the  space  without  striking  any  where  in  par- 
ticular ;  no  broadcast  censures  which  really  reach 
no  person's  conscience ;  no  hifalutin,  bogus  peri- 
ods, so  indicative  of  seal  without  knowledge ;  but 
a  close  review  of  the  Bcbools,  pointed  and  plain 


suggestions  as  to  their  future  needs.  &e.,  claim  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  able  Superintendent 
closes  thus : 

As  the  sculptor  takes  the  block  of  marble  from 
the  quarry,  prepares  and  fashions  it  according  to 
the  idea  for  which  it  if  designed,  carefully  elabo- 
rating that  idea  during  the  whole  process  of  de- 
velopment as  it  passes  through  various  hands,  un- 
til it  receives  the  finishing  touch,  and  is  ready  for 
the  niche  prepared  to  receive  it ;  so  should  we  go 
down  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  human  society, 
search  out  the  neglected  and  forgotten,  clear  away 
the  rubbish  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  bring 
them  out  into  the  light,  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  artist,  and  cause  them  to  pass  through  the 
various  processes  necessary  to  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  body,  the  training  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  culture  of  the  heart ;  and  all  so  per- 
fectly that  the  image  of  the  Creator  shall  be  seen, 
and  all  have  occasion  to  acknowledge  that  thus 
educated,  **  Man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God  ! " 

Fountains  of  light,  knowledge  and  influence 
which  produce  such  a  glorious  result,  should  be 
encouraged  and  liberally  supported.  This  is  our 
duty,  privilege  and  wisdom.  Such  a  policy  is  like 
that  wisdom  whose  **  merchandize  is  better  than 
the  merchandize  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof 
than  fine  gold.*' 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  we  so 
much  needed  this  kind  of  education  for  the  masses, 
as  at  present;  never  has  there  been  such  a  demand 
upon  our  young  men,  as  to*day.  If  we  neglect 
our  duty,  the  fiood-gates  of  evil  will  open  upon  us, 
and  civil  discord,  ambition,  havoc,  bloodshed  and 
ruin  will  be  our  portion ;  and  our  Republic  will, 
ere  long,  be  numbered  among  those  that  were. 
But  when  I  remember  the  early  history  of  our 
country ;  that  it  was  settled  by  the  great,  the  wise, 
and  the  good ;  that  they  were  the  Fathers  of  liber- 
ty and  free  institutions;  that  they  inaugurated 
*<  a  government,  the  wisest  and  best  upon  whleh 
the  sun  has  ever  shone  " ;  that  in  securing  these 
blessings,  they  poured  out  their  blood,  and  sacri- 
ficed themselves  upon  the  altar  of  their  country ; 
I  do  not,  I  cannot  believe  that  an  end  so  disastrous 
and  inglorious  as  those  of  the  ancient  republics  can 
possibly  be  ours. 

If  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  the  Great 
Expounder  of  the  Constitution,  Daniel  Webster, 
when  he  said,  **  Educate  your  children,  and  then 
the  country  is  safe  ** ;  if  we  believe  with  that  emi- 
nent patriot  and  statesman,  DeWitt  Clinton,  that 
"  The  first  duty  of  the  State,  and  the  surest  evi- 
•lence  of  good  government,  is  the  encouragement 
of  education ;  that  a  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge is  the  precursor  and  protector  of  republican 
institutions ;  that  in  it  we  must  confide  as  the  con- 
servative power  that  will  watch  over  our  liberties, 
and  guard  them  against  frauds  intri%'ti^<t  ^cstroc^ 
Uon  and  v\o\eikca\  VI  ''w^  «cma\^%x  >^%  v)%\k^  ^\ 
out  pubUe  leYkOoVa  %a  X^*  ^eiJ^aA2»wi  ^\  ««t\x«^ 
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dom,  the  bnlwirk  or  ■  rppnblicin  goTem 
,  that  th«  rlghl  o(  niffrtgc  Mnnot  be  pirr 
■■InUrr  miDDflt  wit  bout  inielll  gene*  ant 
then.  In  e*err  accllon  of  the  dly,  let  ibp 
«ni  sehool  houH  be  erected,  ind  etnnd 
exponent  of  our  xiewi  in  (elition  la  ihi 
one  of  the  moet  impoctint  pro»l»ion»;  «, 
i»«eM«ry  metn*  be  eapplied  In  order  ' 
ough  nud  complete  courae  of  initructi 
•ODS  nod  dingtaten.  Bducnted  under  b 
eneoe,  they  will  regard  jou,  gentlemen, 
braefaetori,  and  of  the  dty  whlBfa  you  - 
with  one  heart  and  toIco  tbey  will  tit 
PtrpHtia' 


H    POTAIOBS,- 


AOUBU  &KD  OKIH  DlNIHO 
Ad  intereeting  fact,  not  withoat  jta  ix 
by  Agaiaii,  of  hie  Tiait.  when  a  yaunc 
great  German  nmturaliit,  ProfeHor  L, 
The  ProfeMor  reeeiied  hia  gveit  wiih  i 
■lasni,  but  ipparent  embarraaament. 
hia  Tiaitor  the  laboratory,  and  the  atadei 
alaohiecaWnet;  and,  laally,  hia  aplfcndid  library 
of  boaka  petuining  to  aoalogical  Kltuci 
leclion  worth  aome  aeTen  thoiiaand  dolli 
well  worthy  the  glow  of  pride  which  thi 
minifeated  aa  he  expatiated  on  ita  e»c«lleDi 
dreaded  dinner-hour  came  aod  now  the  emi 
mentof  the  great  German  reached  ita  n» 
point.  •'  M.  Agaaeii,"  aaid  he.  with  erid. 
lurbalion.  "to  gather  and  keep  up  ihU  library  ea- 
aeu  the  atmoal  huabandry  of  any  pecuhiary  i 
Toaetonipli»h  thii,  I  allow  myaelf  no  Imury 
eier.  Hence  my  table  ia  reetKcted  to  the  pl 
fare.  Thriee  a  week  our  dinner  boa«[B  of 
the  other  daya  we  haia  only  pototoea  and  ac 
T*ry  much  regret  that  your  viiit  Laa  otcurrei 
pouto  day."  A-Ddao  theapleadidSwItier,  ai 
great  German  with  hia  aludenta,  dined  lOHelher  on 
potatoea  and  aalt.— Jfui.  TBocHtr. 

Ta«  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Maaaachnaelta  Suti 
Teachere'  Aaaocialion  will  be  held  at  Wureeal 
on  Monday  and  Toeaday,  the  ISlh  and  IDlh 
Augual.  Prof.  Seylee,  of  Amherat,  8.  W.  Maso; 
of  Boston,  and  Jamea  K.  Lombard,  of  WorcealE 
haie  engaged  to  lecture.  A  full  programme  , 
the  meeting  will  aoon  be  publiahed.— Jfiutn£/iuj,r 


Wi  hare  received  the  Catalogoe  of  the  Offii 
■nd  Stndenta  of  Protideuce  Conference  Semin 
and  Uuaical  tnatitute.  2a>t  Qreruirich,  Rhode 
land,  for  the  year  ending  July,  1B62.  For  adr 
■ion,  catalogue',  drcutara  or  Infbrmation.  addi 
B«T.  Bernies  D.  Amea,  A.  M.,  Baat  Greenwich,  R. 


eaucatfonal   Jntcllfgencf. 

GomrtnnoaTioii*  let  thia  Department  (baold  W  ai 
Ireiicd  ta   the  PoiLiaHiaa   oe   !■■    aooOLMUtn 


Feom  the  ProTideDee  Krenlng  Pim. 
Tba  FabUa  Bohooli  of  FrawldonaB. 


ir  THE  BOFEKtNTENDEin'-S  aOAaTEBLT  SSroit. 
'  Pmtidbicb,  Jalj  Sotb,  ISn 

OenUemen:— It  agnJn  bacooMB  my  dn^  ta  aakia 

_  report  to  jou  of  the  chandar  and  cooditiao  if  sat 
^  achoola.  And  it  ia  with  conHdancs  and  plsMon  that 
^  I  am  able  to  etate  that  they  oontinne  to  hnivoTi  tU 
^  to  advance  towarda  a  rrry  high  stanilaid  of  exeal- 
^_  lence.  In  many  of  the  branchea  langbt,  ihciy  n 
^  uniurpoaaed  by  any  scbooU  of  the  aame  grwla  tfatf  I 
.  hare  ever aeen.  WirhbutfBwescoptioi»a,thel«ic4- 
^  its  have  been  faithful  and  Uborlons,  and  th«  iMtka 
l_  show  that  they  have  been  oooadaDltoaaly  diUg^ 
^j  in  their  ardnona  work.  There  have  been,  alao,  eri- 
^^  deoce*  of  tact  and  ekill,  not  only  in  impattinc  ii- 
^^  atrortion,  but  in  aronaing  and  quickening  tba  yoolk- 
^  fill  mind.  A  Urge  nnmberofteachaia— mnch  laig« 
^  than  usual— ha»a  been  compelled  by  impaind  k^i^ 
_  to  leave  their  achoola  beftn  the  cloae  of  the  ta>. 
^_  Thii  has  been  in  coneequence  of  their  aaren  and  ia- 
^  ceacant  Ubor*.  There  i«  no  woA,  either  of  body  ar 
^'_  mind,arbothcoq]oined,M>exhaaatlngtstbeBnU 
^^  energies,  and  that  wHI  so  uhhi  imatrata  tba  mm! 
[robust,  aa  the  nniemlttad,  diatractlng  tafl  ef  ihi 
j  I  Bchool-rDOm.  None  but  those  who  lucn  bd  h^ 
^  experience  can  fhUy  apprmdate  how  DteaaMnttb 
,^  to  ibe  health  of  teachen  that  they  ban  ftaqa^  fa. 
,^  terrali  of  rest  and  repeao. 

AmongthaAwdeAetatfaatlbara  Dotkad  bi  •■ 

■cboolatbapaattemiaa  want  of  pnpef  «7M)M^ 

~  'he  part  of  taacfaera  for  the  pi^Qa  •mihr  ^A 

^^         .    There  are  a  few  who  do  not  Beam  to  bar*  be- 

^^  come  Bufficiently  acquainted  with  the  indlrldBal  Am- 

aon    '^^"^  ""*  r«enliaritiea  of  taate  and  Jiy^jifff,,  tf 

Iter    ^"^  """"^  ""'  *"  '°  *"**  "''  raiWroL    Tb^  A 

e  of  ""^  **^°  '°*''  ''™*"'*'^0D  ^  inflnaooea  fcr  good  or 

lertj  """'""'"""""'*''""  ^"^  ■""•'' •<*«^     JantT 

many  caMi  pnpila  are  diacounged  and  dfaheaitenl 

by  severe  reproof  or  sharp  rebuke,  when  kind  wmdi 

:er»  ""^  '  li' Ue  Judldons  aympathv  wouM  aHtnul-t,  tii  i 

greater  diligence,  and  aecnre  prompt  and  lAenlU 

,j^  obedience.    There  ia  no  lack  of  literary  qaaUScatiwi 

nis-  '"  »ny  of  onr  teachen  [  tut  often  a  little  nuMe  biall 

■ea,  ""• '"'''  "^^  ""  "Tinpathiae  and  IM  ftr  tba  oaftr- 

J^   tnnata,  the  diwibedlent,  and  eFen  the  wilUWly  elati- 

nale,  would  add  greatly  to  the  clBcieiyT  ami  Trf» 

——7 of  their  teaching.    There  ia  a  kind  of  phflcaoBbr  H 

Tm  Thirty  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ame-  be  learned  in  the  .chool-room  which  ii  W^ttST 
riean  Inelitute  of  Inatmetton  will  be  held  a.  the  ly  more  than  all  the  abMractiomi  and  anbtle  ^^ 
««•  Boute  la  Hart/brd,  commedcing  on  the  20th  li™»  of  antiqni^y-«nd  that  ia,  how  to  gbIi^mI 
ofAagUML  \toamtto\a>«Tmahft&BaB&^-teTO,rt.M<yi:^rttf 


THE    BOHOOLHASTEB. 


agunit  ariliUid  to  glTe  Itpownsod  CDUgy  \a  the 
panoit  of  whM  bgood.  VabrtiLDaEelf  thie  wisdom 
U  •etdom  leuned,  and  area  then  but  imperrectly,  tiU 
afUi  fttn  at  tnl  aad  azpuunct,  when  Die  opportu- 
nitiea  tc  lua  iC  to  Itt*  giuteat  adTaaUge  hare  puaed 

Than  u  aoDlher  aril  that  oftan  disturbs  the  auc- 
ccuTul  working  and  harmoDj  of  cmr  Kboola.  I  refer 
to  the  freqaent  uutaneei  of  the  UcreasoaablenaBi  of 
pannti,  and  thair  waot  of  aetlTc  cniperalion  wilb 
teachen.  Soma  leam  diipoaed  to  preJBdge  every 
caaa  of  difficnitj,  and  to  form  Ih^ir  apiiiiDn  apon  ■ 
partial  kaowiedge  of  tba  ftcta;  and  ai  a  matter  of 
coaraa,  to  eondaoui  the  taaehai.  By  ancb  imwiK 
partlalttj  ud  Intcrfnance,  the  discipline  of  uur  best 
•cbooli  ii  uriaul7  inlempted.  If  paranti  did  not 
expact  greater  parAction  in  teadlen— more  aelf-con- 
tn^  or  mora  wisdom  in  tbe  managemeul  of  cbildrcn 
tium  Iber  exhibit  thanuelTea,  these  difficulties  would 
aeldom  occur.  Abaolata  perfeelioD  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pacted  in  any  one,  certainly  not  in  leafJiera.  Errors 
in  Judgment,  mistakealn  regard  Ic  duly,  la  diKretion 
in  langoage,  and  tbe  Indolgence  of  excited  passion. 
Bi«  among  the  many  Ihultiea  which  are  insepanble 
ft«m  human  nature  even  under  the  tugheit  Christian 
cnltan.  We  ahoold  Judge  others  by  tbe  game  atao- 
dald  by  which  we  wished  tobeJadgeJ  aunelru,  es- 
pecially Ihoae  who  are  placed  in  tbe  most  trying  and 
reiponslble  situation  of  life. 

Our  Khools  have  «uffend  more  tlian  usual  the  put 
term  fhim  the  larfn  nomber  of  idle,  vagrant 
who  are  in  tbe  habit  of  louDgiDi^  about  our  t 
housea,  annoying  the  --^-'-—  —  ■ 


_..i<^i  tlrett  Grammar  SeiooI-IToble  W.  P^ 
Muno.  Principal;  MartbaF.  Thurber,  Eliiabeth  B. 

J~   mords,  Lucy  0.  Metcalf,  Abby  A.   F.  SpngtH, 
za  Thurber,  BUia  J.  leomana,  Aiaiatanta. 
Btnf^latreti   InUnKadiaU  Sciool—tUry  E.  An- 
lony,  ("riiicipal. 

Btn^Jit  4trftt  iVMury  &A00I— Elixabeth  DaTl*, 

Principal:  Susan  Joalln,  AMiitant. 

atalt  trul  l«ltrmt£aU  Selool-Abby  C.  BiIUm- 
'.Principal;  flleanor  8.  Calder,  Aaalstant. 

ficafe  Ui-cl  i>nMar«5abiD{— Eliiabeth  J.  CbM*, 
Principal;  Abby  A-  Erana,  Maria  T.  Hale,  Mai^ 
D.  Armingtun,  lUalatknta. 

Scott  Mrttl  lnitrme£alt  &Acaf— Ann  £.  i.Ttrj, 
Priocipal :  Eliiabalh  Faaemore,  Aaaiatant. 

ScoHitrrifPrtaMrySeiaot— AnnTerringlon,  Pils- 


EiDie,  rnru:ipaii  01-  coucis  \^ngauu,  ffSBiwaps- 
GraJiaifi  Mireet  Prtmary  jSeioot— Harriet  C.  Ban- 
dali,  Frlnciiial ;  Haria  L.  Taft,  Assistant. 

,fr_„-.._^_.  .  jtotTwudiiat  &:fa»{-£liiabeth  B. 


be  at  present  but  little  prospect  ilmt  Ibis  increasing 
evil  will  toon  tM  ramedied.  fbere  arc  to  many  plau 
tible  olyectians  that  can  l»  urged  UKainnt  interfErin) 
with  the  rigbta  of  parents  to  cuntrul  ibeir  childreo  as 
they  please,aTto  leaTCthem  without  any  control, 
that  no  feasible  plan  baa  yet  been  matured  by  wbicb 
one  of  the  greaieet  obetaclea  to  the  complete  aucceaa 
of  onr  ichodB  may  be  remored. 

Ttw  Mteadance  the  past  term  has  been  remarkably 
good,  notwithstanding  the  Interruptions  ofbusinef" 
and  the  dlMractions  incident  to  the  civil  strife  that  I 
raging  in  onr  nnhappy  coonlry.  Tbe  whole  numbc 
admitted  ia  TSSS.  Of  this  number,  300  have  bc*o  n 
celred  hito  the  High  School,  SUS  into  the  grammai 
1811  into  the  iDl«nne^>tte,  and  W7h  into  tbe  primar 

All  of  which  is  reapectfnlly  tnbmitled. 

UAjiitL  Leach. 


LI8T  OF  TEACHEIks. 


Principal ;  Mary  Potter, 


Froq/tcl  Mrtet    Graaasor  Sclwf— Albert  J.  Ifan- 
chesler,  rriudpil;   Cornelia  W.  Latham,  Hartfaa  J. 

"  lild,  Buir—   " "—- ' —  "  


k  Brown,  Candaoa  U.  Wilcox,  . 


Uttiins  "•^''  Grammar  ScAoel— A.   C.  Bobbins, 
rincipal;  C'srDlioe  Ashley,  Aseiitant. 
Pmi/HCl  rtrtit  JitUrmtdiatt  AiAoot— Amelia  An- 
gell,  Principal;  Haniet  L,  Buckiin,  Assiitant. 

Pr«tpici  itrtet  Primary  Sdiool—XaTj  C.   Peck, 
—   ' — '"igton.  Assistant. 


niicipai;  jitiiuina  Annuguui,  asbj 
Micliag  Kred   Primary    5cAoaf— Elizabeth    H. 

Smiib,  Principal. 


Artinld  Mtrtti  Grammar  SeioaJ-Alvah  W.  God- 
ding, Principal;  Amanda  Hiles,  Fanny  Stebbliw, 
Frances  O'.ber,  CharloUe  B.  Hoawell,  Eliiabeth  S. 
Parker,  Assi-isuts. 

Arnold  ti'r,t  InUrmdHate  SeiDof— 3nsan  B.  Par- 
ker, Principal. 

Araeldi'r,'!  /Vuury  ficAooI— Emma  Shaw,Pri&. 

p^:  C>tii:.riijt:H.  OladdlDR,A>si«tBnt. 

KaiiUrril  In'ermidiaUSiMxil—tStXf'ff.AmlBg- 
tOD,  Principal ;  Delia  Armington,  Assistant. 

Eiul  Mrert  Primary  5e*oof— Almy  £.  Spalding, 
Principal;  Hannah  BMlley,  Mary  C.  Bradford,  EUaa- 
betb  Gutr.  Annii-Mnt*. 

Trantil  Bittfl  /nltrmtdUUe  Bchoot—BMnix  Shaw, 
Principal ;  CharktUe  H.  Uodget.  Assistant. 

I'moHl  itrut  ^rs«ar«  Se£wJ— Lydia  U.  Carpen- 
ter. Principal;  SarahA.TuTkiLAsauUnt. 

TranU  Mired  PrmoTf  rSclool;  iVo.  9-Bebeoea  Ar- 
minGlon,  Principal;  JulMtte  Allen ,  Assistant. 


feasor  Clou  of  Boy,  Clatiieid  Dtparlmtnl—loha 
J.  Ladd,  Teacher. 

Bemior  Clam  of  Soje,  £ii;£bA  Drjnrlmml—'Wm. 
A.  Mowry,  Teacher. 

Junior  Oojio/Aws— Samuel  1'hiirber.  Teacher. 
Pernor  Cbu  o/ Girb— Susannah  i-:  Jacksou,  Teacb- 

'itiMtaanofGir1t—^\ita'W.  llnuelilon.Teacher. 

JiHtior  Ctaa  of  Girti,  Firtt  ZJiiwns— Sarah  E. 
Dovla,  Teacher. 

JiOiOr  Ct-ui  of  Girlt,  Stamd  DiciA^jn—iitry  E. 
B^vnolds,  Teacher. 

Jwrior  Oatt  tf  Otrlt,  TUri  Z>tiuH)n— Eltiabetb 
Dsrit,  Taaehar. 


..  ^icbol 


.  S.D. 


Gower,  Margaret  W.  Arnold,  Assistants. 

/'okneoMBlpeX  /istenMdiato  &i«o(— Anna  H.  B«t- 
aiona.  Principal;  Mary  J.  CUrelaod,  Aaslsiant. 

/'owUiria  drsel  Pnman  Sekoot— Helen  C.  Elliott, 
Prinuipal;  Miitha  W.  Hall.  Assistant. 

CarpiiUtr  ilrttt  InltrmtdiaH  Scioaf— Rebecca  O. 
Sheldon,  Priucipal;  Mary  M.  Angell,  Asnstsnt. 

Carptultr  UrtI  Priaiani  &;liwJ— Eliia  B.  Bamei, 
Principal;  Snsio  S.  WlllUms,  AssisUnt 

Fvkrai  itretl  JnUrmuSale  Sclitiol—EtaUj  E.  Pot- 
ter. Pnnclpal ;  Mary  A.  H  HcQueeo.  Assslstaat 

Ftdtral  itritl  i>rnuri|  flcAool— AtAqt.  'V^«n, 
Principal-,   Htuw  t^DXlAO,  ^Uu^  V..  hxadJ^,  ksda- 
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Potter'i  Avemte  MermediaU  Asioof— M.  Anstantt 
Babcock,  PrincipAl ;  Emeline  A.  S«yle8,  Assistaot 

PcUtr't  Avemte  Primary  School— "UjLruk  Essex, 
Principal;  Julia  Waterman,  Assistant 

Pom  ttrttt  Primary  Sckool—Ahby  A.  Branch, 
Principal ;  Mary  E.  Young,  As^istant. 

FIFTH    DXSTIUCT. 

Elm  itreet  Gramtnar  School— -Thomas  Davia,  Prin- 
oipal;  iiianr  C.  Lewis,  Isabella  F.  Doyle.  Aim  M. 
Barrows,  delia  J.  Lewis,  Asenath  Tetlow,  Mary  Col.*, 
Assistants. 

HotpUal  itreet  InUrmediale  School— DImda  S.  Park- 
hurst,  Principal;  Anf|[eline  Hankell,  Assistant 

Hoyaital  ttreet  Primary  School— AJ^ct  BrQgden, 
Princinal ;  Abby  F.  Butler,  Assistant 

Bickmond ttreet  Intermediate  School— 'EUliA  M.  In- 
graham,  Principal ;  AbbyF.  Sherburne,  Assistant 

Richmond  ttreet  Primary  5cAoo^Almira  Marshall, 
Principal;  Emily  T.  Winsor,  Kate  Scott,  Sarah  £ 
Tanner,  Assistants. 

Plane  ttreet  Intermediate  ScAoo^Rosamond  R 
Leavens,  Principal ;  Martha  R-  Congdon,  Assistant 

Plane  ttreet  Primary  School— Ana  E.  Edmonds, 
Principal;  Rebecca  Sessions,  Assistant 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Bridgham  Grammar  5eAoo^— Francis  B.  Snow, 
Principal;  Ellen  M.  Haskell,  Mary  E.  Scarborough, 
Julia  A.  Osgood,  Sarah  C  Allen,  R.  Anne  Haskell, 
Emeline  B.  JNichols.  Maria  F  Stokes,  Sarah  Dean, 
Lizzie  Wilcox,  Saran  C  Padelford,  Anistants. 

Summer  ttreet  Intermediate  School— A.  F.  Fielding, 
Principal;  Susan  M.  Shelly,  Harriet  R.  Greene, 
Susie  Gladding,  As^istanta. 

Summer  itreet  Primary  School— Ahhy  Jackson, 
Principal;  Elizabeth  Coiy,  Julia  E.  Cady,  Sarah 
Austin,  Assistants. 

Hammond  ttreet  Intermediate  School— "iiBry  T. 
Irons,  Principal;  Kate  Jack»on,  Assistant 

Hammond  itreet  Primary  ScAow— Frances  A.  Rem- 
in^n.  Principal ;  Caroline  F.  Andrews,  Mary  R 
Wicke,  Lucy  Cole,  Assistants. 

Friendihip  itreet  IntermedieUe  Sc&oo(— Sarah  T. 
Wilbur,  Principal ;  Annie  T.  Whitney,  Assistant 

Friendthip  itreet  Primary  ScAoo*— Margaret   £ 
Palmgreene,  Principal;  Sarah  M.  Farmer,  Assistant. 
.    Ring  ttreet  Intermediate  School — Mary  £.  Logee, 
Principal ;  Ann  M  Angell,  Assistant 

Rina  itreet  Primary  School— Msry  M.  Shelley, 
Principal;  AbbvF.  Hend rick.  Assistant 

Teahher  of  French  — Alphonse  Renaud. 

Teachen  of  Vocal  Afutic — Seth  Sumcer,  Chaiiotte 
O.  Doyle. 

Teacher  of  Drawing — Lydia  M.  Underwood. 

Mb.  John  Swett,  a  San  FrancUco  teacher, 
who  is  still  proud  to  be  reckoned  as  a  Yankee 
schoolmaster,  has  been  nominated  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  California  by 
the  Union  Administration  Convention.  Pend- 
ing the  nomination,  he  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion as  follows : 

Mr.  Pretident  itnd  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — 
In  making  my  appearanee  before  you  to-day,  I  rise 
fat  the  first  time  in  my  life  to  speak  to  a  political 
Convention,  and  appear  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
as  a  candidate  for  any  ofllce  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
I  am  proud  that  at  this  time  I  seek  an  ofiSce  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  my  profession,  to  which  ten 
years  of  the  past  portion  or  m^  life  have  been  de- 
voted— in  arduous  hard  labor  m  the  public  school- 
room. Gentlemen,  I  am  indebted  for  tne  commence- 
ment of  my  edacation  to  a  little  school-house  in  the 
old  Granite  State ;  and  whatever  I  am,  I  owe  it  to 
tliat  school  system  of  New  England.  I  am  proud  of 
It    It  was  ao^  mis/brtunt  th^  after  fitting  for  cot 


lege,  drcumstanoes  prevented  me  ftom  — twmg;  Wt 
I  have  endeavored  ail  my  life  to  make  up  liir  tkii 
deficiencv  by  patient,  hard  and  persevenng  stodj, 
and  I  dsim  that  though  I  have  no  liberal  edneatioo, 
I  am  not  an  uneducated  man.  Like  maov  others,  1 
am  to  a  certain  degree  self-educated,  it  was  mj 
misfortune  that  I  had  not  the  advantages  of  a  libeni 
education ;  but  I  thank  God  that  I  had  the  adrss- 
tages  of  a  public  school  education.  In  defining  bt 
position,  I  am  a  Union  man.  I  alwa^rs  have  been,  l 
should  be  recreant  to  mv  race  if  I  were  not,  for  mj 
grandfather  was  a  good  Union  man,  who  shouldered 
his  musket  in  defence  of  the  Constitutioo  and  Qor- 
emment  under  George  Washington.  Hie  bones  weald 
rise  up  before  me  if  every  fibre  in  my  body  were  nst 
Union.  So  far  for  my  position.  Now,  gentlcmeo,  it 
has  been  spoken  of  in  this  Convention  as  though  thii 
nomination  of  State  Superintendent  were  a  triffiog 
matter.  Gentlemen  have  said,  **  nominate  yoer 
Si*perintendent  and  let  the  schoolmanters  go  home.'* 
Gentlemen,  you  need  them  there.  You  never  wiD 
have  a  Union  State  to  the  back-bone  until  you  ban 
a  school  system  so  thorough  that  Brerj  portion  sbsfi 
be  brought  into  the  schools,  and  thoroughly  Amen- 
canized.  Gentlemen,  ^ou  are  taking  an  importaat 
measure  towards  making  this  a  Union  State  for  aay 
crisis  that  may  arise  in  the  ftitnre.  It  is  not  an  oa- 
impprtaot  matter.  Cast  your  eye  over  the  map  fio- 
daj[,  and  show  me  a  section  from  which  people  shed 
their  blood  most  freely  for  the  defence  of  the  Unioo, 
and  I  will  show  you  those  that  have  expended  the 
most  monev  for  public  schools  and  for  the  oeat  school 
system.  You  show  me  the  States  that  are  stained 
blackest  with  the  damning  stain  of  disunion,  and  I 
will  show  you  those  t'^at  have  no  public  school  system, 
that  ignored,  did  not  want,  and  that  will  not  have  it. 
Why,  g[entlemen,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  men 
at  Lexington,  who  poured  out  their  life>blood,  were 
graduates  of  the  American  public  schools;  and  the 
men  of  a  later  day,  who  shea  the  first  bleod  of  this 
war  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  answered  to  the  tap 
of  the  drum  in  the  schools,  irom  the  school-houses  of 
Massachusetts.  Look  at  the  State  of  New  Yorlc,the 
Banner  State  in  patriotism,  perhaps — in  numbers,  at 
least — in  this  war.  She  has  a  public-school  system 
second  to  none  in  the  Union.  Ohio,  also,  is  one  of 
the  Banner  States  in  education.  And,  geotkmen, 
why  is  it  that  these  armies  are  so  invincible  when 

gathered  in  the  field,  but  for  the  feet  that  b^ind  the 
ayonets  is  the  intelligence  of  the  public  schools,  play- 
ing around  those  loyal  points  like  lightning,  making 
thoae  bayonets  as  invincible  as  the  swoitl  of  the 
Archangel  Michael.  [Applause  ]  I  say,  gentlcmeo, 
if  you  want  in  future  a  state  so  thoroughly  Union 
that  no  rebellion  can  arise,  that  no  Convention  like 
this  need  ever  be  called  to  put  down  secession  and 
treason,  organize  thoroughly  an  effective  system  of 
public  schools.  [Cheers,]  Now,  I  believe  folly  m 
what  has  been  stated  in  this  Convention,  and  that  the 
duties  of  the  next  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmc- 
tion  will  be  in  travelling  through  this  State — whidi 
has  never  been  done.  The  pubhc  must  be  awakened, 
and  the  teachers  must  be  encouraged.  I  claim  to 
represent,  in  some  degree,  the  teachers  of  this  State. 
If  you  give  me  this  nomination,  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
compliment,  not  to  me  personally,  but  to  the  working 
teachers  wh  >  perform  regular  duties  in  the  sdioot- 
room.  [Applause.]  If  you  confer  upon  me  this 
nomination,  I  do  not  consider  that  you  will  give  mo 
any  additional  honor.  I  believe  that  the  place  which 
I  occupy  now  is  as  honorable  as  that  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  If  you  give  me  the 
nomination  I  shall  thank  you  for  it;  and  if  not  I 
shall  go  back  without  a  shadow  of  regret  to  ny 
duties  in  the  school-room — where  I  may  do  some- 
thing toward  Americanizing  the  people  of  this  State, 
who  are  to  take  your  places,  and  inspiring  them  with 
a  love  of  Uberty  and  a  sacred  regard  for  the  rights  of 
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QUA-CKEISTBOS' 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR 

12mo,  288  pages.    Muslin.    63  cents. 


This  new  school  book,  by  the  well-known  and  popular  Author  of  works  on  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  presents  many  peculiar  and  inraluable  improrements  both  in  the  treatment  and  arrangt- 
ment  of  the  subject  matter. 

DEFINITIONS 

Are  approached  by  means  of  a  preliminary  illustration,  which  makes  their  abstract  language 
intelligible,  while  it  is  in  process  of  learning. 

WORDS 

Are  classified  under  the  parts  of  speech  entirely  and  exelusirely,  according  to  their  use.  All 
such  inconsistencies  as  *'  adjectires  used  as  nouns,"  **  adrerbs  used  as  adjectiTes,"  *'  transi- 
tive verbx  used  intransitively,"  &c.,  are  avoided.  A  word  used  as  a  noun  is  called  a  noun,  a 
verb  used  intransitively  is  called  an  intransitive  verb,  &c.  This  simple  and  natural  course 
does  away  with  all  arbitrary  classification  of  words,  and  enables  every  pupil  to  classify  them 
readily  and  correctly  for  himself. 

THE    RULES   FOR   SYNTAX 

Are  not  left  till  the  end  of  the  book,  but  are  introduced  as  they  are  needed,  in  connection  with 
etymological  parsing.  Thus  is  avoided  the  absurdity  (inevitable  in  all  books  that  keep  baek 
the  Rules  of  Syntax)  of  requiring  a  pupil  to  give  the  case  of  nouns  in  instances  in  which  he 
can  have  no  possible  clue  to  it. 

THE   MATTER 

Is  divided  into  Lessons  of  convenient  length,  followed,  in  every  case,  by  a  practical  Exerciie, 
which  immediately  applies,  in  every  variety  of  way,  the  principle  just  learned.  This  gives  an 
opportunity  for  a  great  amount  of  Exercise— of  lively  interest  to  the  pupil  and  direct  practical 
utility— not  only  in  parsing  and  false  syntax,  but  also,  under  etymology,  on  the  forms  of  wordi, 
&c. 

A    BRIEF 

and  rational  method  of  analysing  sentences  is  presented,  not  encumbered  by  technical  terms, 
not  perplexing  to  the  teacher  or  requiring  labor  on  his  part  to  make  it  available, 

DIFFICULTIES 

Are  boldly  met  and  clearly  dealt  with.  There  is  no  non-committalism.  A  Lesson  is  expressly 
devoted  to  the  explanation  of  perplexing  constructions. 

In  minor  particular's,  it  is  claimed  that  this  book  will  be  found  to  contain  many  improvements. 
All  these  cannot  be  specified  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  believed  to  possess  superior  merit,  espe- 
cially in  its  drawing  clear  lines  for  distinguishing  the  several  parts  of  speech ;  in  its  ignoring  the 
neuter  gender,  an  absurdity  engrafted  on  English  Grammar  from  the  classical  languages;  in  its 
treatment  of  the  comparison  of  adjectives ;  in  its  lucid  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  auxiliaries 
and  practical  directions  and  Exercises  for  teaching  their  proper  use;  in  its  introduction  of  need  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  present  potential ;  and  in  its  peculiar  terseness  and  perspicuity  of  style.  The  book 
aims  to  educate^  in  the  true  sense  of  th«t  word— to  draw  out  the  pupil's  powers  of  thought^to  make 
his  mastery  of  language  intelligent  and  not  mechanical,  and  to  render  Grammar  as  attractive  a  study 
as  it  has  heretofore  been  repulsive. 
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Sargent*8  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Scries  used  in  the  Eaatem  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Read<»rs  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  more  than  Jive  millUnu  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:  —  1.  The  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  ezercii-e,  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
tory inaex,  bv  which  difficult  words  arc  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated.  4.  Su- 
periority in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities;  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened.  5.  Superiority  in  the  mechanical 
.execution,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  6.  In  the  Speller  a 
scientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modem  improvements. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  whole  time  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
works.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  and  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  his  charge.    The  sales  arc  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
which  may  be  had  gratis,  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

O*  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  bv  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents ;  the  Third,  15  cents  ; 
the  Second,  12  cents ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  6 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent's 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  z2  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  sf^ne, 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  may  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Charta 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  bv  mail,  postpaid,  for  16  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  fUmished 
at  $1.50  for  the  set,  or  50  cents  a  card.    An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.    Address 


SARGENT'S    ORIGINAL    DIALOGUES: 

A  OoUeotion  for  Sohool  and  Familj  Beading  and  Bepresentation. 
By  EPES  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  &c. 


The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  populaiity  and 
oeen  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitions,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  anncuncc.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  3d6  pages,  with  a 
tine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.    Price,  $1.00.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

(O*  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  ^eni,  postage  prepaid ,  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 

(17  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer :  ''The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation ;  vivid, 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness." 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal :  **  The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.  It 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  countrj  where  elocution  is  taught." 

From  the  Gardiner  (Me.)  Home  Journal :  **  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  hieh  school, 
grammar  school,  or  county  school  —  everywhere  where  **  boys  are  boys."  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  representation  that  we  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat :  **  A  book  worth  having.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 

From  the  Boston  Post :  **  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.  The 
book  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  l^ad  been  out  ten  days." 

From  the  Manchester  (N,  R.)  Mirror :  **  Many  a  weary  search  hare  we  had  in  our  school  days 
for  just  such  a  book  as  this." 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  ai  the  young  will  read  and  recite  with  th«  keenest  inter- 
est,  but  tbey  tire  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talenu  of 
thmepMlura, 


Jik  Imprtant  ^eto  ^t\aBl  §Mfes  I 


MASON  BROTHERS,  Nos.  5  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Respectfully  invite  the  nttention  of  Teachers  and  others  to  several  new  School  Books,  the  publica 
tion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

FOB    ORAMMAB,    INTERMEDIATE    AND    COMMON    SCHOOXiS 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.     Price,  So  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools,  Pupils  who  can  read  with  tolerable  profi- 
ciency may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  there- 
fore, are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
Merc  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  ihey  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  is 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presenting 
quite  enough.     It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

6.  The  mutter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
adopted  as  economizing  space,  atfording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
dering the  page  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  gradually 
increasing  in  length.     Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  use- 
fulness. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PmNEY  i;  JIRNOULT'S  FRil^eH  ORAIflMJ^R. 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 
By  NORMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILE  ARNOULT. 

Crown  8vo.,  523  pages.     Price.  $1.2-5.    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  75  cents. 

This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  than  any  other,  combining 
m;tny  important  improvements. 

"  A  great  improvement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published." — [Prof.  P.  J.  Darey, 
Montreal.  '♦  The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
by  the  English  scholar." — [Jacob  Batchelder,  Principal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  *•  A  great  many 
valuable  improvem<  nts."— rrof.  J.  J.  Burnier,  New  York.  *'  Needs  only  to  be  known  to  take  the 
precedence  ovtr  all  others  now  in  use." — [Boston  Transcript, 

AYILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.     On  a  new  plan.    By  F.  S.  Williams.  12mo.  Price,  $1. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.  Prepared, 
as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  received  with 
much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

♦•  I  value  it  particularly." — [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.  **  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition." — 
[Prof.  FA'ie  Charlicr,  French  Institute,  New  York.  '*  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidera- 
tum."— [Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  *' It  surpasses  any  other 
book  in  atlording  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  cenversation." — [Francis  Gardner, 
Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

^inneg's  (Easg  ILts&ons  in  grotto uncinjj  anlr  Speafeitifl  JFrencfj. 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.     Price,  60  cents.     A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

v. 
REFFELT'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  23  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  as 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gTa\.u\V.o\i%\^  X.o  wx^ij  «L^^x<i%^.     K.xv>j  ^V  -Oev^  t^^ 
books  sent  for  examination,  by  m9.il, post-paid,  on  receVpl  of  the  T»T\<iC.    '^%t^v«c>x^J^^\k^'^^^'^^ 
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IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PLOTTER    &    HA.MMOISrD'S 

Analytical  and  ProgressiTe 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Carefully  Revised  and  Improved, 

NOW  READY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  TRADE  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

The  celebrated  Copy  Books  known  m  POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMAN- 
SHIP have  just  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  Pablishers  are  sure  that  these  copy 
books  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  copies  are  now  printed  from  new 
plates,  on  perfect  paper,  with  improred  presses,  by  the  best,  experienced  workmen. 

An  examination  of  these  books,  by  any  candid  teacher,  must  conTince  him  that  these  books  are 
THB  BBHT  now  known. 


DBSOBIFTION  OF  THB  BOOKS. 

No.  1  contains  a  drill  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  the  fifteen  letters  included  under  the  i  and 
o  principles,  in  medium-sised  hand,  with  several  copies  of  short  words, 

Nn.  2  combinCH  a  drill  upon  the  formation  of  the  twenty-six  small  letters,  in  a  smaller  hand, 
arranged  under  their  respective  principles,  with  the  proper  manner  of  connecting  them  together 
in  words. 

In  this,  and  the  two  following  numbers,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fore-arm  and  finger 
movements,  by  appropriate  exercises  upon  the  elementary  principles  and  their  various  combinations. 

No.  3  exercises  the  pupil  with  a  drill  upon  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  — both  small  letters  and 
capitals  — systematically  arranged  in  the  formation  of  words  and  sentences.  In  a  little  smaller 
hand  than  the  preceding  number. 

No.  4  contains  further  exercises  for  the  fore-arm,  words  of  medium  length,  sentences,  and  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  system,  in  a  still  smaller  hand. 

The  first  four  pages  call  attention  to  a  drill  exercise  upon  waste  paper  to  develop  the  fore-arm 
morement,  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  the  fore-arm  moving  freely.  * 

Two  sets  of  copies  are  given  in  several  pages  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  practice  on  waste  paper. 

No.  5.  The  principal  feature  of  this  book  is  the  systematic  arrniigenient  of  the  capital  letters 
in  pairs  for  drill  exercises  in  words  commencing  with  these  letters.  The  last  nine  pages  of  this 
number  have  sentences  extending  across  the  paj^e. 

No.  6  contains  proverbial  sentences,  systematically  arranged. 

No.  7  contains  historical  sentences,  in  a  little  finer  hand. 

No.  8  contains  mercantile  and  other  business  forms. 

No.  9  contains  sentences  in  a  larger  hand  tbau  the  preceding  numbers. 

No.  10  contains  short  sentences  in  a  smaller  hand. 

No.  11  contains  sentences  in  a  fine  band  for  ladies. 

No.  12  contains  large  coarse  hand  for  engrosning  purposes,  and  the  various  styles  of  OrnatttBtal 
penmanship,  including  German  Text.  Old  English,  and  Italic  characters. 

The  former  editions  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  containing  the  Urge  hand,  will  be  fnmished  to  thoM  mh9 
prefer  them.  , 

The  fore-arm  and  finger  morements  should  be  practiced  by  the  pupil  daily,  upon  wattt  paprrt 
before  beginning  to  write. 
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POTTER  1  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

In  Three  Numbers.    By  Dottbfe  and  Sinyie  Entry, 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  beauti- 
fully engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship ;  well  adapted 
to  higher  classes  in  schools.    Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

No.  I  BOOK-KEEPING 20  cents. 

6  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME 2D       " 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING 35       «• 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 23       •• 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIKST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 23      " 

No.  3  BOOK-KEEPING IN  PRESS. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re- 
writing a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.    Retail  price  for  the 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards,  66  cents;  d  Rlanks  for  the  same  25  cents. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHEAMEAHOBK,  BANCROFr  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

090  BitoftdWAJt  Hew  York ;  M  "HocVh.  ^Vo^axVtk  B\.t««\«  l2\kSk»AAVii^^u^iu 
ap  5 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN   BOOKS. 


FR^NK    L.    G-A.Y, 
140  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


C0S8TANTLT  ON  HAKD,  AND  FOB  SALE  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICEa, 


MISCEiLANEOUS    BOOKS. 


Old  Books  Bought  or  Exchanged  for  New, 


■=^      A  OmECTORV 


STAKRY   HEAVENS, 

DeU])«ated  on  thia  Uovable  Flaniaphsrs, 

Being  the  Key  In  unlock  lie  myiUria  of  the 

Changing  Firmamtnt. 

Td  the  B»TFn>  wbil  >  Dictioniir  >■  to  tht 

EnRliih  Urf(.i.ge,       Can  h«  eet  for  tttrj  flve 

minulea  tbrDUfihout  the  t"'' 

Iitbe  slieof  nTen  Inoh  Csleitlal  Olobo, 
and  "  a>  much  batter  a>  it  !■  ohaaper." 

Having  the  Coiutcllationt  keavltfiiUy  Painted, 
fuUv  Expiained,  and  Bold  at  the  moderate  price  of 
A2.SJ.  and  ml  by  reiurtt  nutil  on  receipt  oftfl.l6. 
Lecluret  piven  to  pubtie  or  prirate  ctajtrs,  uAo 
icili  hiice'  the  free  iu<  of  a  ten/  good  Teleecopt. 
Aaenli  trained  ecerytBhere.  to  utAom  a  libeiill  on- 
iMUHt  aill  be  Inade  bg 

HENRY  WHITALl, 


Box  3104,  FblUdelphla,  Pa. 


'■  ShouM  be  in  ereri  bmk-Mnrp  for  «ale  mid  in  i 

■■  I  would  not  do  witbaut  it,  If  il>  coil  orre  ten 
tier  ThrtuA.  A.M. 

"  Could  I  tiot  oblain  anolhtr,  I  cerlniiilT  voutd 
A.  C.  Ke;daU. 

•■  I  cnn  teach  more  of  the  Starrr  Heavens  fmm  It  in  nne  dav,  than  I  c 
Celeatial  AtUa.  Hip  or  Globe  I  have  ever  »een."— C.  B.  Metcalf. 

••  Old  mellinds,  compared  with  it.  are  tilie  rontmen   to  a  •team-engii 
'      "'  leEtaph." — Chriilian  Meiieiiger,  Nea  yort. 


■e  «old." 


I.  Web 


L'jn 


•  If  r  could  nut 


r,  t« 


take  TWESTT  DOLLARS  for  it."~Prof. 

jeu  Itom  any  otber 

nena-boj  astride  a 

dl  "mine  fo~r  FIFTY  DOLLARS.— Georga  M.  ChnAs, 


inj  need  for  everj  one  to  lay  unMi  \i\i  ii*\%1i^t.  Vt»i-«  -OmW^K**.-,™ 
0  tht  gieiENt,  by  owumg  »  TUiAaBhWt,  ma.-]  Vo,oii  \\!.ciE.l«t >«»*»■*- 


A   NEW   MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT,! 
FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

Saii&aHi    Scijools,    HiKagt    eiiuitteil,    ^atloiii    ant    Feitrio. 


THE  SCHOOL-HARMONIUM 


MASON    &    HAMLIM, 

PBICE,  ONLY  $80. 

Havinff  bf«ii  repeatedly  urutd  to  deiise  in  inatrumpiit  capable  o!  greater  puncr  of  tone  than  the 
Melodeon.  which  could  be  afforded  at  a  (imilar  rosi,  ihe  uudettigntd  ate  bappj  to  laj  that  thej  bave 
■ueceeded  in  the  manutaciure  of  a  new  at; le  Haimanium,  which  can  hnrdi;  fkil  <o  meet  a  Terj  ic'Bertl 
demand. 

The  ScnoOL  Hakmoniuh  potieiaca  rait  volume  la  well  a*  good  quality  nf  Iodp.  U  imsll  in  "in, 
TerycompBCl.eaiilT  moved  about,  and  or  an  eice'llntily  durable  conoruclion.  I<  conUina  two  bits 
Of  REBD9,  four  ociaTea  eompaia  of  itej",  oiid  an  etftfiive  awell,  and  i<  much  loudpr  than  the  moal 
pottetrut  ■■  Double  Keed  "  Melodeiin.  The  case  ii  itionglr  built  af  oak  or  hluck-iralaut,  oil  finithed. 
No  attempt  haa  been  made  ai  ornam.-nt  in  ita  eiternal  flniih.  a  chief  aim  iu  in  manufacture  bring  to 
turniih  an  instrument  |>aBiesi[ng  much  poner  and  gond  quality  of  tone  for  a  amall  aum  of  mone). 

Although  more  eapedallj  deaigned  for  aohool  uae,  the  new  instrument  ii  equnlly  well  adapted  to 
tho  moaical  requirementa  of  venlririi,  chapeli,  If  ctate-roama,  village  churchea,  and  public  halla. 

An  elimination  of  the  Scnoot  HAMMONirK  ia  teapeetftilly  invited  from  Cnmmitteea  and  Teachen 
Of  Publio  and  Private  3chu»1»,  Academics  aad  Seminariei,  Supninlindenta  at  Salibath  Schooli, 
Teachers  of  Hinging  Scboola.  Paalora,  Organiata,  Chonaieri,  and  all  others  inlnosted  in  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  mutlcal  laate  among  the  pruple.     It  will,  if  permitted,  prove  a  pooerfiil 
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^ ^Tipintotrs    (it0grap|if al    Merits, 

Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  Schools  and  Academies. 


s  o  o  2s:    I « 

^^     PRIMARY     C^EOaR^^PHY 

®n  tije  Basts  of  tije  ®i)jpct=i<lrti)Oli  of  fnstructton  ; 

fUustrarcd  with  nunierouii  Ensravin^s  and  Pictorial  Maps.  By  Foudycr  A.  Ai.i.bn,  I'rinctpai  oT 
t.he  Cljcster  County  Noimal  School,  West  Chcutfr,  Pa.  Quarto.  06  |)|».  Printed  in  Oil  Colon*.  Re- 
tail price,  40  cents.     Sent  for  examination,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher,  on  receipt  of  2')  cents. 

THE  CLEVELAND  ^O.)  TESTIMONIAL: 
ZTo  the  Board  of  Edtwativn  of  Clcrrtand  : 

Gkxtlemkx  :  — Wc  the  underHiKncd,  teachers  in  :he  public  schools  of  Cleveland.  ha\in^  exam- 
iwcd  Alt.kn's  Primary  OwxiRAPHV  on  the  object-method  of  instrurtimi;  most  respectfully  ask  that 
^ou  mav  introduce  that  n-ork  into  our  Rohooh 

Dr.  THOMAS  STERLING.  Prineipnl  Hi«h  School. 

W.  W.  CLASHING,  Principal  West  St.  Clair  Grammar  School. 

W.  G.  WATER80X,  Principal  Mayflower  Orflm'mar  School. 

C.  C.  HOUNDS,  Principal  P»«arl  Street  Grammar  S.diool. 

E.  P.  HUNT,  Principal  Rockwell  Grammar  School. 

C.  F.  DUTTON,  PriiicipHl  Hicks  Street  (frHmmar  STch.Hil. 

W.  H.  HOBBIE.  Principal  BrownellStrefftGralnmal- School 

W.  p..  DARR.  Principal  Kentucky  Street  Grammar  School. 

A.  A.  BEACON,  Principal  Hudann  Street  G:ammar  School. 

A    QUINT   ELL,  Principal  Eagle  Street  Grammar  School. 

One  of  the  beat  evidences  of  the  approval  of  the  work  here,  is  found  in  tlie  fact  that  the  Board  ri 
Education  of  this  city,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  teachers,  utmuimotta/i/  nthpted  it  for  use  in  all 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Public  School*  of  this  city. 

L.  M.  OVIA IT,  Superintfiuk'Hi  of  ln»tt'iictnm^  CU'Vvfnud^  Ohio. 

boob:    II- 
AN  INI9SBMEDIATE  OR  COMMON  SCHOOL  OEOOEAPHT, 

On  the  ba8i»  of  the  "Object-Method  '*  of  Instruction,  i^mbracinff  Physical,  Political  and  Mathemati- 
cal Geography,  and  so  far  as  expedient.  Ancient  and  Modern  History  :  philosophically  prepared  and 
•rranged  for  Common  Schools.     By  Fordyce  A.  Ai.lkn.     (In  preparation.) 


boob:    III- 


SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY, 

t^ontaining  a  concise  Text  and  Explanatory  Nrttcs.  Based  on  a  combination  of  the  Analytical,  Syn- 
thetical and  Comparatire  Systems.  With  more  than  one  hundred  Mapo.  of  Relision,  Government,' 
Civilization,  Races,  Countries,  Roman  Empire,  Vicinities.  Rain,  Wind,  Seasons,  Isothermals,  Solar 
System,  etc.,  etc.,  and  combining,  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  many  features  not  found  in 
any  other  work  of  its  class.  By  Rukwell  C.  Smith,  A.  Mi  Retail  price,  ijfl.OO.  Sent  to  teacherh 
for  examination  on  receipt  of  0')  cents. 


boob:    I  V  - 

A  eOMPlETE  PRONOUNeiliG  GAZETTCEfl, 

Or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  AVord;  a  Teacher's  and  Pupil's  Reference  hook,  containing  a 
notice  and  the  Pronunciation  of  th^  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thouKand  places,  xHth  the  most 
siuthentic  information  respectii  g  t'lc  Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  Mountains.  Islands.  Rivers,  etc.,  in 
every  portion  of  the  Globe:  anu  a  complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  GeogmpKical  Names.  By 
J.  Thomas.  M.  D.,  and  T.  Baldwin.     Price,  $;G.(H). 

The  Gazetteer,  being  the  basis  of  the  other  hooks  of  the  series,  and  an  invnlC^ahle  aid  to  the  teacher, 
will  be  furnished,  fof  tht  use  of  teachers  and  schools  in  rrtnnection  with  the  Geographies,  at  A' very 
low  price. 

p  u  n  L  I  H  II  E  D    u  Y 


«-*#       ^.#r*^ 
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RHODE    TSLA^ND 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOO] 

BBISTOi,    R.   1. 


The  Trrm«  of  this  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year  will  couimencc  as  folloirs  : 

First  Term,  on  Taesday,  Angast  26, 1862. 
Second  Term,  on  Tuesday,  November  11, 1862. 
Third  Term,  on  Tuesday,  February  10, 1863. 
Fourth  Term,  on  Tuesday,  April  28, 1863. 

The  year  is  divided  into  four  Terms,  in  order  to  give  to  teachers  an  opportunity  of  attendin 
Normal  School  during  the  vacations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State. 


JOSHUA  KENDALL,  A.  M.,  PRINCIPAL 

Miss  HANNAH  W.  GOODWIN,  1  assistants. 
ELLEN  R.  LUTHER,        j    ^ 


-A.ItliA.N-a-EX^EN'T    or    STTJIDI33S  = 


The  Htudien  of  the  School  are  arranged,  «o  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  wants  of  actual  tei 
and  those  intending  to  become  such.    They  embrace, — 

Fint.    The  "  Common  School  Branches,  via. : 

SPELLING,  READING.  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  ANAL' 

POLITICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,      HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT 

including  both  teaching  and  drill  exercises  in  each.    General  Exercises  and  Object  Lessee 
be  given  each  week  ;  also  Lessons  in  Vocal  Music  and  in  Drawing. 

Sficond.    The  '*  Higher  English  and  Mathematical  Branches,"  and  the  **  Natural  Sciences, 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  GEOMETRY,  BOTANY. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  ASTRONOMY,  CHEMISTRY, 

RHETORIC,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  GEOLOGY,  Ac. 

ALGEBRA,  PHYSIOLOGY, 

A  Course  of  Familiar  Conversational  Lectures  will  be  given,  each  term,  on  topics  com 
with  the  Teacher's  Life  and  Duties. 

Each  subject  of  study  and  of  lecture  will  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  best  metk 

teaching  it. 

JOSHUA  KENDALL,  Princ 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  June  12,  1862. 


1 1.  §r|00lmasta. 


□  ONTRIBITTIira    BDITOBfl: 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY I'oilTlOiL  EinrCATlos. 

SAMUEL  THURBER, Litbutdu. 

ISAAC  P.  CADT THATcmAL  ScuHOk. 

JOSHUA  KENDALL   A.  M., Didawiim. 

A.  J.  MANcHBStER, QcMTioMi  fob  Bxamiwation. 

HBNKT  CLARK OauMMAB  and  Ranomic. 

F.  B.  SNOW Readiho  and  Writiro. 

Ret.  GEORGE  A.  WILLARD Mokal  CoLTtBE. 

J.  T.  EDWARDS Oeoloot  and  Botaht. 

ALVAII  W  GODDING dcHoob  Dhcipline. 

Dk.  J.  B.  CHAPIN' Pbtsical  Eddcatiok  and  Pxnioutor. 

D.  R.  ADAMS HllTOKT. 

HOWARD  M.  RICE Lanouaoei. 

H.  5.  GREENE GEooRArHT 

N,  W.  DbMUNN Mathematics. 

BE8IDXNT    X9ITOB8: 
J.  J.  I<ADD,  A.  M..  N.  W.  DkMDNN. 
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NO.  16  WEYBOSSET  STREET, 

NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE,  PROVIDENCE. 

COOKE  A  DANIELSON,  proprietor^  of  the  abore  establishment,  incite  an  iniei'ease  of  the  faTor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PHOVIDENCe   CVENINC   PRESS, 

^e  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  Ic 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  receiTed  ia 
ProTidence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  ia 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles, 
l^ree  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

The  Etekino  Press  is  fiirnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  $6  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,-  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  oiRce,  at  thtf 
nawB  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

The  Etenxno  Pbbss  is  a:  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  (having  by  far  the  largeat  dr'- 
efilation  in  the  State.)  both  yearly  and  transient  and  advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 

8.     THE    RHODE   ISLAflD  PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  only  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amounC 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  suphlied  to  subscribers  at  the  cbeap  rate  of  01.50  per  year,  payable  in 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  eenta. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advcrtisenMuts  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  wiA 
ihid  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 

3.     THE   RHODE   ISLAND   SCHOOLMASTER^ 


BOOK  ANO  JOS  pmmmu. 

The  Proprietors  of  thfs  establishment  confidently  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  In  eoniiectio* 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Depdrtment.    They  are  (frepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
printing  with  Neatness,  Cheapness  and  Promptness.     No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  to  the 
h^t^ntt  of  their  /Weods  to  transact  basinets  of  th\t  ktnd  w'wV  \Yv«tcv. 
Pmovwbsce  March,  1861: 


1 1. 


£|(00lmasttr. 


VOIiUMIB   EIGHT. 


ITDKBIIB'  VINir, 


F«r  the  Sehoolmatter. 
The  Younger  Days  of  GKbbon. 

In  the  essay  on  Petrarch,  Macaulay  declares 
that  Homer  was  the  most  modest  of  men.  In 
over  thirty  thousand  lines  which  he  wrote,  critics 
have  never  been  able  to  detect  a  single  "  hint  as 
to  his  situation  and  feelings."  That  posterity 
should  experience  no  such  difficulty  in  his  case, 
Gibbon,  with  tn  effrontery  not  very  complimen- 
tary to  his  great  mind,  has  left  on  record  a  pro- 
fuse volume  of  memoirs,  which  is  unsurpassed 
as  a  monument  of  literary  egotism  and  vivacioui 
Tanity .    This  inimitable  performance  opens  with 


painted  ogresses  on  his  escueheon.  One  suffer- 
ed martyrdom,  yet  his  descendant  at  the  eighth 
remove  was  content  to  work  the  treadles  of  a 
cloth  machine.  One  lost  his  head  by  a  chang* 
in  the  administration,  another  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  scalped  at  sn  Indian  dance  on 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  sole  relic  of  another 
is  picked  out,  after  the  oblivion  of  a  centurj, 
from  under  a  dirt- heap  in  an  obscure  comer  of 
the  Ducal  library  of  Wolfeubuttel.  Such  m 
feast  of  genealogy  would  have  satiated  an  ordi- 
nary autobiographist.  But  Gibbon  was  a  lite- 
rary as  well  as  a  physical  gormandizer.  He  not 
only  relates  who  his  ancestors  were,  but  stalki 


a  chapter  of  the  Generations  of  the  House  of  through  every  county  m  England  to  discover 


Gibbon  as  interminable  as  <*the  book  of  the 
generations  of  Adam."  With  unspairlng  dili- 
gence, Mr.  Gibbon  lays  bare  the  lines  of  ances- 
try. He  dissects  the  Heralds'  Books  with  the 
gusto  of  a  surgeon,  and  wipes  the  dust  of  cen- 
turies from  antique  coach- pannelf,  and  exhumes 
a  generation  of  gisnts  from  the  Shropshire 
Taults.  With  a  quaint  conceit  he  proclaims  the 
family  programme  as  hoarse- voiced  auctioneers 
proclaim  their  wsres.  One  Gibbon  was  blown 
into  bankruptcy  by  the  South  Sea  bubble.  One 
sat  in  ermine  on  the  customs- bench  of  Queen 
Ann,  in  that  age  when  Bolingbroke  split  his 
sides  at  the  obscene  jokes  of  Prior,  and  another, 
in  a  still  earlier  age,  turned  away  sick  snd  faint 
at  heart  as  Sir  James  Fien  swung  fh)m  the  in- 
surgent gibbet  of  Jack  Cade.  This  family  pa- 
norama unrolls  in  curious  alcoves  and  retreats. 
One  Gibbon  reared  «« the  strong  and  stately  cas- 
tle of  Queensborough,"  at  Medway,  **  by  the 
sea."  Oue  was  a  London  counter-jumper,  and 
measiued  out  German  linens  in  Leadenhtll 
•treet.     One  wms  a  bitter  misanthrope,  and^  honor.     ILia  ^QiviV«i2avs  "ns^  ^^^^^  ^'^ 


whom  his  ancestors  knew.  The  result  was  a 
meagre  reward  for  his  pains.  A  certain  John 
Gibbon  sat  at  an  Astrologer's  dub  with  Wil- 
liam Dugdale  and  Mr.  Ashmole,  —  forgotten 
names  written  only  on  the  disfigured  front  of 
some  rural  gravestone,  or  remembered  only  by 
the  solemn  sexton  of  some  rural  church.  Hes- 
ter Gibbon  devoted  a  career  of  celibacy  to  m 
platonic  and  confessional  connection  with  a  Mr* 
William  Law,  —  a  man  whose  single  claim  to 
the  memory  of  this  late  posterity  is  the  ludi- 
crous virulence  with  which  he  anathematised 
«*all  actors"  and  the  intemperate  satire  by 
which  he  sought  to  call  sinners  to  repentance* 
The  immediate  marriage  from  which  the  histo- 
rian sprang  was  happy  in  the  extreme.  Hit 
mother  was  the  flower  of  high  liondon  life. 
But  the  embroidered  veil  which  fell  around  her 
snowy  shoulders  was  not  more  frail  than  the 
beauty  it  enveloped,  frittered  away  in  the  un- 
ceasing round  of  flirtation  vckil  Ivfit^sroL.  "^B^ 
:father  nam  n  mo^<a\  ol  llA.<|g^ki^  wK^Yvawj  «A. 
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His  hoApitality  never  merged  ia  eztrayagance. 
In  politics  he  enjoyed  the  honors  of  that  party 
whose  reverses  he  accepted  without  a  murmur. 
Gibbon  insinuates  that  he  was  a  perfect  gentle- 
man,—  that  is,  he  kept  his  temper,  worshipped 
his  king,  never  cursed  at  table,  loved  his  wife, 
and  knew  the  points  of  honor  better  than  the 
creed  of  the  church. 

Of  such  stock  was  the  historian  bom.  Of 
seven  children  he  alone  survived.  And  so  frail 
was  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  on  to  life  that 
his  father  sat  uneasily  in  his  chair  at  the  Alder- 
men's Rooms,  expecting  each  moment  to  be 
called  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  heir.  At  the 
sprinkling  of  each  child  he  had  repeated  the 
patronymic  **  Edward,"  in  order,  as  Gibbon  so 
felicitously  quotes,  **  uno  avulto  non  defeeit  al" 
Ur"  In  the  miracle  of  the  historian's  life,  hu- 
man as  well  as  divine  agency  was  manifest.  To 
Miss  Catharine  Porten,  at  once  an  aunt  and  pa- 
rent, Gibbon  acknowledges  himself  vastly  in- 
debted. Heaven  seems  specially  to  have  con- 
secrated her,  like  the  Roman  Vestal,  to  fan  the 
flame.  There  came  a  time  when  her  proteg^, 
inflated  with  vanity,  puffed  with  applause,  apa- 
thetic in  the  midst  of  splendid  successes,  indif- 
ferent to  religion  or  love,  was  roused  to  unus- 
ual emotion  at  the  mention  of  this  old  nurse's 
name^  and  tearing  off  his  mask  of  sullen  stoi- 
cism, shed  bitter  tears.  She  seems  to  have 
been  a  quiet  Christian,  one  of  those  beings  of 
whom  society  is  full,  —  deprived  of  children 
of  their  own,  designed  to  be  mothers  to  the 
children  of  their  frail  sisters  to  whom  the  ball- 
room presents  higher  considerations  than  the 
nursery  —  half- developed  women,  under  a  fri- 
volous ban  and  a  contemptible  prejudice — wall- 
flowers at  dinner  parties  —  yet  wearing  under 
their  demureness  and  serenity  a  repressed  gaiety 
and  an  infinite  fund  of  affRCtion.  Such  was 
Miss  Porten.  Her  outward  attire  was  the  sym- 
bol of  her  mind.  She  preserved  the  high  waist- 
ed,  heavily- frilled  dress,  the  broad,  stiff  collar 
and  huge  shell  comb,  which  younger  women 
had  discarded  a  century  before.  She  drew  her 
small,  narrow  sleeves  down  to  her  slender  blue- 
veined  hand,  in  utter  abhorrence  of  the  profuse 
display  and  prodigal  charms  of  Sir  Peter  Lely's 
beauties.  Beside  the  dashing,  spirited  mother 
of  the  historian  she  fades  into  littleness,  but  in 
a  style  of  quiet  womanhood,  a  cheeiful  temper 
jAever  ruffled,  a  faith  in  God  never  disturbed, 
she  rises  far  above  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Gibbon. 
Yerj^  much  did  she  love  young  Gibbon,  in  her 
JWRtotf  wMjw    Hef  oMiduitj  auppUed  every  eaxe 


to  the  puny  invalid.  In  calmness  she  endured 
his  feverish  petulence,  and  exhausted  every  re- 
source that  a  woman's  tact  could  invent  or  a  wo- 
man's sympathy  suggest  to  assuage  the  sharp- 
ness of  pain.  Such  devotion  Gibbon  tenderly 
repaid  by  employing  to  portray  her  excellence 
the  same  pencil  with  which  he  drew  the  splen- 
did pictures  of  Alexander  and  Severue. 

Thus  Gibbon  struggled  up  to  his  ninth  year. 
Now  creeping  about  his  sick  chamber,  at  the 
quiet  homestead  in  Putney  Village,  alternately 
tortured  and  relieved,  an  experiment  for  the 
skill  or  ignorance  of  every  practitioner,  from 
Sloane  and  Ward  to  the  Chevalier  Taylor.  Now 
winning  applause  at  his  father's  state  dinners, 
by  a  precocious  aptitude  at  figures.  Now  learn- 
ing his  Latin  rudiments  from  an  obscure  pam- 
mar,  and  the  elements  of  Algebra  from,  a  fanci- 
ful novel.  At  this  age  he  was  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Mr.  John  Kirby.  This  man  introduces 
us  to  the  English  teacher,  of  whom  he  was  a 
perfect  type.  A  wretched  curate,  whom  the 
world  had  driven  to  the  wall,  whom  misfortune 
had  rendered  timid  and  poverty  made  aervile. 
In  the  epic  of  these  men's  lives  is  woven  many 
a  line  of  sadness.  In  the  mould  of  unceasing 
labors  poorly  paid,  of  cares  meanly  recompens- 
ed, of  vexations  and  insults  borne  in  meekness 
and  with  patience,  their  lot  was  cast.  Lords 
and  advocates  of  slender  talents  built  auperfi- 
cial  reputations  upon  the  brains  of  amanuenses 
and  tutors  who  were  fed  on  scraps  and  cuiaed 
as  house-dogs.  The  English  scholars  of  Gib- 
bon's day !  They  were  starved  at  overloaded 
tables,  and  men  who  could  speak  five  languages 
were  crowded  in  garrets  with  lacqueys  and 
footmen  who  could  not  even  speak  one  with 
correctness  or  fluency.  Scholars  worthy  to 
converse  with  Ba'con  toiled  a  twelve-month  for 
less  than  Bacon  squandered  on  a  dinner.  The 
author  of  the  Letter  to  the  October  Club  quar* 
reled  and  flirted  in  the  kitchen  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  now  their  genius  flashes  in  many 
an  old  book  whose  title-page  does  not  bear  their 
name.  Such  was  Gibbon's  first  tutor,  John 
Kirby.  Under  such  a  master  he  made  hardly 
any  progress.  One  Sabbath  he  unluckily  for- 
got the  name  of  £in^  George  in  his  prayers. 
The  indiscreet  blunder  lost  him  his  head,  and 
when  and  where  he  ended  a  most  unfortunate 
and  weary  life  even  the  astounding  diligence  of 
Gibbon  was  never  able  to  discover.  From  the 
crude  and  gloomy  tutorship  of  Mr.  John  Kiiby 
the  historian  entered  upon  public- school  life  at 
UmfsisXAiLU^inL^^  T^Amet.    Although  with  a 
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■urpllil  ezactDcis  he  deicribei  hi*  tiptri 
there,  it  appetr*  to  h*Te  been  not  unusual. 
iras  the   experience  of   m  Md,   shy,    nti 
TOungMer  iiitli  a  crook  in  hii  moral  apme,  i 
miuolea  and   an   OTCTgrown   head.      Laboring 
\inder  perpetual  debUitj'  tram  hia  bitch  he  had 
been  pampered  and  indulged  to  that  dcgrcplbal 
the  familiar  rudenea*  of  play-fellowe  thuckci! 
him  iheipiei»iblj.  and  the  auiterit;  cf  a  pcda- 
go^e  diaaolTcd  him  in  teara.    Ue  had  no  com- 
manding  trait  of  character  to  guarantee  respect. 
He  «a>  ridicnied  for  hiaphjrical  inflrmily,  und 
reproached  with  the  poliUca  of  hia  family.     So 
ntterl)'  lonely  waa  he,  that  yeara  afterwards  he 
lemembered  Che  Tery  apot  where  he  caught  the 
farewell  benediction  of  hi*  mother'*  kiss,  and 
tried,  as  he  paaaed,  to  detect  in  the  du«t  of  the 


could  never  BRcet>t :  —  there  are  few  fintr  pie- 
lure*  in  tlie  gallery  of  literature. 

Qibbon  next  attended  Weatminiter  Mihool. 
Laboriouily,  fighting  diaeaae  and  diffidence,  he 
reached  the  third  form.  A>  a  publio.  achool 
acholar  he  nerer  went  higher.  The  nest  two 
jewi  of  hia  life  (1700—176!)  are  eonfuaed  and 
miied.  There  are  glimpiM  of  him  throwing 
pebblei  into  the  waTca  of  Bath,  aa  if  to  reanr- 
rect  the  boried  aecreta  of  Health  i  poring  over 
Horace  in  the  cloae  foliage  of  ■  paraoni^.  Se- 
cond thia  nothing,  only  ■  quiet,  thy,  dreamy, 
peeriih  boy,  rsTolTing  the  flrat  prlneiplea  of  ao- 
ciely  and  apeculsting  on  qaettiooa  that  have 
diamayed  older  mindi. 

At  length  in  k  triumphal  hour  nature  OTer- 
the  obatinaGy  of  diaeaae,  and  Qibbon  paaa- 


highway  the  prinU  of  the  horae."  hoofs  and  the  ^j  ^j„  ^^^  ^^i,,^  ^„^^y  ,„j  „t„^j  ,1„ 
rim  of  the  carriage  wheeU.    At  no  tinic  of  life, [^^^^^  ^l„j,j^„  „,  H^jj^  College.    Inthe 
In  no  eondiuona,  will  auch  an  awfiil  seane  -' 
lonelineaa  and  deiertion  iteal  upon  the  soul 
when  a  child  atanda  for  the  firtt  time  alono  l 
on  the  threibold  of  a  achool-room  and  ^ees  1 


.mitable  language  of  the  •■  Uemoirt," 
^ !  to  Oxford  ■•  with  »  atock  ot  erudition  that  might 
have  puHled  a  doctor  and  ■  degree  of  ignoraaea 
^lof  whioh  a  achool-boy  might  have  been  oaham- 
grim  majeety  of  the  ma-ter  «.d  hear,  the  hum  ^^  „  ^^  ^j,  ni.triculalion  he  waa  a  model  for 
of  lip.  like  the  whir  of  numherle.B  ith.e),.!  ^  ^j^^j  „^j„,  ^  ^  „^„r.itT.  Moat  m« 
And  there  are  men  who,  without  concrr,,  baveL„„  ^^^^  i^  „.d  mj  eighteen.  At  flrteen 
fought  iniquity  and  ain  in  courta  and  P^lpits  ;  q.^j^^  j^.j  ^^teted  booka  to  which  mo.t 
who,  without  a  tremor,  have  looked 


ghaitly  eyea  of  death  in  the  laiar.hnu^r^  oi[ 
great  ciliea;  who,  undismayed,  have  faced  ihe 
pittleaa  atorm  of  grape  and  cannitter  or  led  Ihe 
forlorn  hope,  can  look  b*ckto  themoini.'nt  when 
they  atood  alone  for  the  flrit  time  before  the 
maater'a  deak,  and  remember  how  ihe  tirat 
glance  into  the  master'*  eyes  inspired  them  with 
a  more  utter  eenie  of  nothingneae,  of  cowardice 
•nd  of  shame,  than  unbroken  testimony,  hydra- 
headed  Ticea  or  sharp  lines  of  bayonets  ever 
have  been  able  to  produce.  Such,  hawerer, 
wa*  Gibbon's  experience.  Beyond  this  tioiliiiiK 
peculiar  occurred  to  him.  He  worked  ihrouKh 
the  lower  clsasics,  Phsdrus  and  Nepo*.  n*  all 
school-boys,  before  and  since.  In  1747  hi? 
mother's  death  recalled  him  from  •  schDol  to 
which  he  never  returned.  There  are  the  touchis 
of  ■  tnaater's  hand  in  the  picture  of  himself 
which  he  has  painted:  —  A  pale,  shy  boy,  de- 
prived by  death  of  his  mother,  by  political  caice 
of  hi*  father ;  morbid  from  a  prostrating  slck- 
nea* ;  wandering  about  a  silent,  deserted  hibd- 
alon  house,  near  Putney's  bridge;  holding  the 
hand  of  a  taciturn  nurse  listening  to  the  giootoy 
lapping  of  the  Thames;  opening  tbe  long-Bhui 
doora  of  a  dusty  library ;  aitting  down,  at 


are  strangers  at  fifty.  He  read  constantly,  an- 
interruptedly, —  when  well  to  stifle  the  memory 
of  past  suffering,  when  sick  to  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  present  agony.  He  read  everywhere, 
at  Buriton,  at  Putney,  at  Bath,  at  Westminster. 
He  read  everything,  Ihe  translations  of  Dryden, 
the  originals  of  Homer,  Xenophon,  Procopius, 
Heame,  Hapin.  Machiavel  and  Davila.  The 
dinner  t>eU  dragged  him  relustantiy  &om  Ec- 
hard's  History,  and  he  rushed  &om  the  table 
abruptly  to  guess  at  the  French  of  D'Herbelot. 
Such  was  Qibbon  when  hs  came  to  Oxford.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  hi*  fame  and  better 
for  his  soul  if  be  bad  never  aeen  Oxford.  Of  the 
argument*  which  Gibbon  subsequently  made 
use  to  defame  the  University  the  American  stu- 
dent cannot  form  the  remotest  opinion.  At  any 
rata  it  seems  that  Oxford  was  anything  hut  an 
amiable  mistress,  and  Qibbon  cordially  recipro- 
cated her  indifference.  He  waa  frivolous  among 
scenes  where  Hooker  had  pondered  the  lawa  of 
G,od  and  man.  Ue  was  sullen  in  place*  that 
yet  remembered  Chillingwortb,  and  contempn- 
ons  on  the  very  spot  where  the  great  Locke 
himself  had  meditated  on  the  bigotry  of  leamad 
mind.  It  was  hardly  his  fault.  Tk«  vouKq^- 
livB  boy  ^vsil  AtewMi  at  *  «^tfni*cA  taii'*^**^ 


ligbt,  to  diMcoM  th»  mrttertM  of  a  Kllgion  WtMtt  of  ^wuxeU  Xn  ^l* 
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ence  shattered  th«  viaion.  He  wm  fresh  from 
his  Putney  library  thirsting  for  books.  He 
found  associates  to  whom  books  were  a  drug. 
He  had  hoped  to  listen  in  breathless  admiration 
to  the  brilliant  conversMtions  of  the  illustrious 
living  about  the  illustrious  dead,  and  he  list- 
ened to  boisterous  controversies  about  Tipton 
Slasher  and  the  Spider.  He  had  expected  to 
hear  dignified  doctors  discuss  the  politics  of 
Aristotle.  He  saw  only  clamorous  commoners 
grow  furious  over  an  Oxford  shire  election.  He 
expected  to  sit  in  the  great  hall  hung  with  green 
«nd  listen  to  senior  fellows  declaiming  in  the 
noble  Latin  tongue.  In  reality  he  heard  only 
toasts  that  shocked  his  loyalty*  and  obscene  sto- 
ries that  jarred  upon  his  ear.  He  had  fondly 
dreamed  in  the  old  Putney  days,  of  venerable 
men  who  would  gently  lead  the  novice  by  the 
hand,  as  the  first  great  martyr  had  done  at  the 
Academy.  Alas  !  he  saw  professors  yawn  and 
gape  in  coffee-rooms  like  surfeited  boors,  and 
divines  and  doctors  sleep  over  a  sermon  or  leer 
during  a  ptayer.  To  such  scenes  Qibbon  rapid- 
ly adapted  himself.  With  the  nonohalence  of 
an  expert  he  violated  rules  and  committed  ex- 
oesses  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  professors  too  stu- 
pid or  indifferent  to  behold.  He  was  swept  in- 
to the  feverish  round  of  fast  London  life,  and 
the  doctors,  bolstered  up  with  fat  salaries  and 
stagnant  with  indolence,  heeded  not  the  fiush 
prodigal  who  was  wasting  a  double  allowance 
on  a  flirtation  at  Bath.  But  all  this  came  to  a 
sudden  end,  and  Qibbon  turned  from  the  disa- 
pation  of  London  to  the  contemplation  of  reli- 
gion. Dr.  liiddleton  published  his  ••  Free  In- 
quiry." And  it  stung  Gibbon  like  an  arrow. 
Gibbon  had  never  ex^oyed  religious  culture.  It 
ia  true  he  had  disputed  with  Miss  Porten  the 
vague  mysteries  of  her  church.  But  the  simple- 
minded  woman  knew  no  arguments  and  always 
fell  sublimely  back  upon  her  unquestioning 
Ikith.  She  believed  the  miracles,  the  mediation 
and  the  judgment.  But  she  knew  not  why  and 
she  did  not  care  to  know.  Sufficient  to  her 
was  it,  that  in  her  lowly  life  she  had  experienc- 
ed the  tenderness,  the  chastening  and  the  joy. 
Beyond  the  lids  of  her  Bible  was  a  rayless  blank. 
.Within  its  lids  was  a  splendid  light  that  shone 
from  the  very  gateways  of  the  Celestial  City. 
Directly  her  opposite  was  Gibbon.  From  the 
realm  of  faith  he  was  an  exile,  wandering  up 
and  down  like  the  restless  lover  of  Evangeline. 
She  was  all  belief,  he  was  all  unbelief.  She 
trusted.  He  doubted.  She  felt  a  divine  pres- 
ence with  her  as  she  dreamily  lingered  over  the 


of  the  Israelites,  and  scoffed  at  the  viaoB  U 
Moses.  He  sailed  the  shoreleaa  aes  of  sospir 
cion  a  purposeless  skeptic  Oxford,  with  hv 
distinguished  theology,  did  nothing  to  pun^T 
his  morals.  In  such  a  state  chance  threw  ia  Ui 
way  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry.  He  followed  it 
up  with  Bossuet's  Exposition  and  Protestnl 
Variations.  He  became  a  confirmed  B41DM 
Catholic.  He  ascribes  the  victory  of  eonw- 
slon  to  Bousset,  although  in  later  yeara  he  had 
candor  enough  to  confess  that  he  was  ohiefl| 
swayed  by  the  arguments  of  Paraons.  But  ts 
whomsoever  of  her  priests  the  conveni^a  ii 
due,  the  Roman  Church  can  boaat  that  tkf 
great  master  of  Roman  history  once  aat  as  a 
humble  devotee  at  her  feet.  Once  converted* 
Gibbon  did  nothing  by  halves.  He  bad  been  a 
lavish  sybarite.  He  became  a  moral  bundle  oi 
sack-cloth  and  ashes.  He  was  devout  like  tht 
apostles.  He  emulated  the  austerity  of  Doa- 
Stan  and  tbe  zeal  of  Loyola.  He  crossed  hb 
breast  before  the  Virgin.  He  invested  the  fieti* 
tious  relics  of  martyrs  with  the  splendors  ol  aa 
imagination  already  feverish  with  the  passion  ef 
religion.  His  conversion  he  published  to  tke 
world.  Baker,  the  Jesuit  Chaplain  of  the  Str- 
dinian  Embassy »  gently  led  the  neophyte  iato 
the  inner  mysteries  of  communion.  This  is 
only  one  of  a  million  instances  of  the  utterly 
fearless  devotion  of  the  much  scandalised  order 
of  Jesuits.  According  to  Blackstone,  to  inelins 
an  Englishman  to  the  Papal  See  was  unmitigat* 
ed  treason.  But  the  indomitable  priest*  in  s 
strange  land,  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  an- 
nihilation, braved  the  severity  of  the  English 
law  and  the  chance  of  death  at  the  merciless 
hand  of  an  English  mob,  that  he  might  add  one 
more  disciple  to  that  unending  throng  whose 
matin  prayers  kept  march  with  the  sun  round 
the  globe.  In  a  letter  to  his  father.  Gibbon 
proclaimed  his  conversion  with  much  the  same 
spirit  which  tempted  the  martyrs  to  sing  hoean- 
nahs  in  the  Smithfield  flames.  He  announced 
himself  as  a  martyr  to  that  church  which  he 
knew  was  older  than  Oxford  or  Westminster, 
and  which  he  believed  would  exist  when  Ozfbrd 
and  Westminster  were  no  more.  He  was  a  pro- 
selyte who  conceited  that  on  earth  or  in  history 
no  man  had  made  such  sacrifice  of  interest  or 
sueh  surrender  of  affection.  And  Oxford  did 
everything  to  increase  his  sense  of  self-immola- 
lation.  She  turned  upon  the  converted  Com- 
moner with  the  old  fury  with  which  ahe  had 
persecuted  Chillingworth  and  Boyle.  Magdalen 
College  could  be  indulgent  to  young  rakes  who 


Sermon  on  the  Mount.    He  derided  the  paaaais^^  dVa^^iked  *Ien«n^  «xA  Tf^Sxi^^Qcuiba^  Vlb^  Oid^wd 
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ymp  for  the  soft  embrace  of  a  London  harlot. 
B«t  she  nerer  wonld  be  indulgent  to  men  who 
honestly  repudiated  the  doctrin^  of  miraculous 
gifts.  She  could  be  indulgent  to  men  who  Iot- 
ed  Fielding  better  than  Plato  and  the  Ascot 
Turf  better  than  cloisters  and  hall.  But  she 
forswore  all  charity  for  the  unlucky  derotee 
who  worshipped  relics  and  bought  masses  for 
the  dead.  The  indolent,  the  reckless,  the  friTO- 
lous  Gibbon  might  reoeiTf  her  smile.  But  Gib- 
bon the  apostate,  the  neophyte,  should  nerer 
break  bread  at  her  board.  She  summarily  dis- 
missed him.  A  collegiate  Letter  du  Cachet  sent 
him  home  from  college  forever.  Here  endeth 
the  romance  of  Gibbon's  boyhood.  The  quiet 
logie  of  a  Swiss  Protestant  clergyman  after- 
wards weaned  him  from  the  Great  Heresy.  A 
man  had  better  be  a  good  Romanist  than  an  in- 
fidel and  a  scoffer.  Therefore  it  was  worse  with 
Gibbon,  who,  ceasing  to  beliere  in  one  system 
of  religion,  jeered  at  them  all.  M.  Payilliard 
might  win  him  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
ho  was  unable  to  enfold  him  in  the  arms  of  her 
great  rival.  Here  endeth  the  romance  of  Gib- 
bon's younger  days.  Such  contrasts,  such 
lights  and  shadows  were  the  extremes  of  hu- 
man experiences.  The  deep  gloom  of  his  home, 
the  rush  and  gaiety  of  Oxford,  the  gentleness 
of  Miss  Porten,  the  roughness  of  Kingston 
School,  the  deep  charity  and  open-heartedness 
of  Dr.  Francis,  the  hateful  intolerance  of  the 
Magdalen  doctors.  Gibbon's  life  justifies  the 
trite  maxim,  ••  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man." 
Outwardly  he  altered  very  much. 

Whoever  examines  the  profuse  dress,  the  in- 
solent bearing,  the  sensual  features,  which  the 
memorable  genius  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has 
preserved  for  us,  will  be  unable  to  discover  the 
outlines  of  the  weary-eyed,  sad  young  man 
who  entered  Switzerland  on  the  30th  of  June, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  fifty-four.  Inwardly,  Gibbon  was  the 
same  at  fifteen  as  at  forty,  —  studious,  cynical, 
intensely  selfish,  high-handed,  imperious.  The 
deep  lines  which  his  teachers  carved  in  his  char- 
acter only  deepen  with  age.  And  the  boy's  ex- 
perience is  visible  in  the  movements  of  the  man. 
If  he  sneered  at  Christianity,  we  may  well  im- 
agine it  to  be  only  a  fling  at  Oxford,  which  he 
cordially  hated  till  his  dying  day.  If  he  wrote 
bitter  sentences  to  Dr.  Priestly  and  Dr.  White, 
it  was  more  to  gratify  a  spite  against  the  old 
Magdalen  professors,  than  to  vindicate  a  theory. 
England  he  never  loved  with  the  heartinesa  and 


not  very  difficult  to  detennine,  whether  under 
different  culture  he  might  not  have  loved  her 
better  than  either.  As  it  was,  he  loved  the  land 
of  Voltaire  and  the  contracted  territory  of  the 
Swiss.  He  was  Ui  happier  talking  infidelity  at 
the  table  of  D'Olback  than  in  listening  to  stu- 
pid debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  drill- 
ing the  Kentish  militia.  He  was  French  in 
every  grain  and  seam  of  his  mind.  He  had 
Voltaire's  satire  and  Voltaire's  skepticism.  He 
had  Pascal's  memory  and  moroseness.  And  in 
every  thing  he  did  or  said  or  wrote,  or  wherever 
he  was,  always  and  until  the  unexpected  termi- 
nation of  his  days,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  mysti- 
cal infiuenee  of  those  old  days  of  his  boyhood, 
when  he  cried  himself  to  s^ep  upon  the  benches 
at  Kingston  SchooL  o.  k.  d. 


From  th«  Termont  6ehool  Joonul  and  Family  Visitor. 

Buooesa. 

SxTCCKSS,  in  any  enteprise,  is  not  the  result  of 
chance,  neither  is  it  the  result  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances; but  depends  wholly  upon  well- 
matured  plans,  careful  adjustment  of  suitable 
means  to  compass  the  end  proposed,  together 
with  patient,  persevering  effort. 

The  noble  deeds  which  men  do,  the  great 
names  which  they  acquire,  and  their  real  suc- 
cess in  everything  which  they  undertake,  al- 
ways have  great  purposes  for  their  antecedents. 
No  man  ever  becomes  great, —  great  as  a  states- 
man, orator,  soldier  or  scholar — great  in  any 
department  of  human  knowledge,  who  has  not 
the  ability  of  clearly  conceiving,  careftdly  in- 
vestigating, wisely  planning  and  adapting  all 
the  details  which  may  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  object  he  proposes  to  accomplish ;  and  above 
all,  success  in  any  enterprise  which  gives  char- 
acter and  fame  to  a  man,  depends  largely  upon 
a  determined  will  in  the  execution.  That  young 
man  who  sits  waiting  for  the  wheel  of  fortune 
to  make  Ihe  rtvohttion  which  he  fondly  hopes 
will  make  Mm,  is  doomed  to  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment. He  never  ioill  be  made,  and  he  never 
will  make  himtelf  until  he  clearly  perceives  the 
means  necessary  to  be  used  and  intelligently 
determines  that  he  will  tucoeed. 

Failures  in  all  undertakings,  as  might  reason- 
ably be  expected,  are  consequent  upon  reckless- 
ly proceeding  without  well  matured  plans,  defi- 
nite purposes  and  a  determined,  energetic  will. 
Multitudes  of  men  who  labor  hard  enough  to 
insure  success,  whoUy  fail  for  the  very  leaaoa 
that  lucceaa  \a  anSmvcMsiW^  t«bc^  \a  ^^^k^:& 


XiUgiauu  uc  uvTcr  iut«u  wiua  uie  uvmthuaiemm  mMux  .urn*  •\*wv«w«  ••  ~^  »«»lf^«-..^— .  -— — 

loyalty  ot  HMwpdefl  or  PitL    It  ia  a  qiiMtioiL\<i«s  operandi-     'E^w  ^i«ia  y»^«i^  **^  ^'^ 
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well  defined,  their  means  inadequate,  their  plans 
impracticable  or  they  fall  to  push  their  c-ffortF 
fur  enough  to  reach  any  legitimate  conclunion 
in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  success.  How 
many  auch  men  can  be  found  in  almost  every 
community,  whose  whole  lives  are  thus  spent 
for  naught,  literally  for  naught,  and  yet  they 
•re  among  the  busiest,  most  hurried  and  inde- 
Iktigable  in  their  efforts  to  succeed.  Such  men 
•re  not  generally  deficient  in  energy,  but  it  is 
■adly  misdirected  or  otherwise  wasted.  Zeal 
they  hare,  but  it  is  not  according  to  knowledge. 
We  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that 
no  man  can  reasonably  hope  to  succeed  In  any 
department  of  human  effort,  unless  he  proposes 
■ome  definite  puipose  and  has  an  intdligent 
nnderttanding  of  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
means  by  which  he  may  arrire  at  the  most  de- 
airable  results.  He  must  also  possess  an  iron 
will  which  knows  no  defeat,  but  gallantly 
plunging  into  the  thickest  of  the  contest,  bears 
onward  the  banner  of  success  until  complete 
▼ictory  crowns  his  effort.  Thus  Napoleon  be- 
came a  great  general.  The  splendid  train  of 
▼ictories  which  marked  his  wonderful  career 
was  consequent  upon  great  purposes,  a  clear 
comprehension  of  facts  and  circumstances  and 
•  powerfully  energetic  will.  Thus  Demosthe- 
nes became  the  prince  of  orators.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Athenian  ears  would 
ncTer  have  listened  to  the  stirring  strains  of  his 
matchleas  eloquence  had  not  his  early  settled 
purpose  to  become  an  orator  enabled  him  to 
perscTere  until  he  had  fully  overcome  or  was 
•ble  to  control  the  almost  insuperable  natural 
defects  of  his  vocal  organs.  Thus,  too,  Luther 
became  the  great  reformer.  The  mighty  ener- 
gies of  his  undaunted  mind  were  aroused 
against  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  church. 
Constrained  by  the  love  of  truth,  he  hurled  hi» 
anathemas  with  all  the  force  of  invincible 
'strength  against  the  serried  ranks  of  opposing; 
multitudes,  dividing  and  scattering  the  enemies 
of  the  true  militant  church,  and  waved  his  vic- 
torious banner  over  the  legions  of  his  vanquish- 
ed foes  in  the  days  that  crowned  his  well  nigh 
doomed  head  with  fadeless  laurels.  But  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  success  in  mod- 
em times  is  Fulton.  Clearly  conceiving  that 
atcam,  as  a  mighty  agent,  could  be  applied  to 
navigation,  he  set  himself  to  work  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  fact.  For  months  and  years 
he  persevered  in  hia  labors,  amidst  the  jeers 
•nd  acorn  of  multitudes,*until  his  complete  suc- 
ceM  put  to  Bhame  tU  bis  opposers  tnd  made  hia 
JMiD#  and  iuB0  immortal. 


Teachers,  you  have  chosen   •   professloa  ii 
which  you  may  place  the  Mai  of  your  own  iik 
tellectual  and* moral  power  upon  the  worid,  ■ 
that  the  voice  of  ages  shall  echo  your  mtm 
As  you  have  but  a  single  probation  on  eaitl, 
make  it  your  definite  purpose  to   write  yav 
names,  **  by  deeds  of  kindness,  Iotc  and  no* 
CT,"  on  the  hearts  of  your  pupils,  who  will  its 
up  to  call  you  blessed,  when  your  tongues  km 
become  silent  and  your  hearts  pulseless  fonfo. 
Be  it  your  noble  task  to  arouse  the  alnmbcrisK 
genius  and  moral  worth  which  lie  boried  oa  sfl 
our  hills  and  mountains  and  in  all  our  TsUcyii 
Fully    develop    the  outcropping    treasurei  «f 
priceless  thought,  of  noble  feelings,  of  pore  sb 
generous  aspirations,  which  will  exist  Ibitfcr 
unknown  —  which,  without  your  efforts,  will 
never  be  called  forth  to  adorn  human  natm, 
to  bless  and  save  the  world. 

**  Perhaps  on  these  sequestered  hilla  reside 

Some  hearts  now  pregnant  with  celestial  tit; 
Hands  that  may  the  helm  of  government  gaidi, 
Or  wake  to  ecstacy  the  sacred  lyre." 

Onward,  then,  teacher,  in  thy  beaven^p- 
pointed  mission.  Raise  thy  standard  and  nene 
thyself  for  the  most  brilliant  auccesaes  on  life's 
arena.  If  God  has  given  thee  intellectual  and 
moral  power,  invest  it  all  in  the  canae  of  tndk 
and  duty,  and  great  shall  be  thy  reward. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Stymology. 


I  hardly  know  how  to  consider  this  topic,  it 
is  so  comprehensive.  I  may  begin  by  sayinf 
what  is  no  doubt  observed  by  most  teachers  of 
grammar,  that  the  space  of  printed  matter  h 
grammar  books  is  much  too  large  for  the  eub> 
ject.  It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  some  book- wri- 
ters to  bring  under  the  subject  of  which  they 
treat,  everything  in  any  way  related  to  it,  wheth- 
er it  be  appropriate  for  the  digestion  of  young 
learners  or  inappropriate.  Perhaps  no  fact  ii 
more  significant  on  this  question  than  that  one 
of  oui  popular  grammarians  has  introduced  s 
complete  epitome  of  the  general  subject  into  the 
closing  portion  of  his  book,  where  it  is  not  only 
briefly  but  al^o  clearly  presented  in  a  very  few 
chapters.  The  topic  of  Etymology  actually 
occupies  only  forty  pages,  and  yet  I  know  not 
of  any  imporiant  fact  or  doctrine  that  is  not 
fully  enough  stated  for  the  benefit  of  a  learner. 
And  learners,  and  young  learners,  too,  are  chief- 
ly the  class  which  is  most  concerned  in  Etymo- 
logy as  taught  in  grammar. 
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br€Tit]r  of  a  certain  book,  the  inference  I  wonld 
luiTe  to  follow  is,  that  whatever  is  not  pertinent 
to  the  object  is  injurious.  The  main  end  and 
design  accomplished  by  Etymolo^  (I  think  I 
am  not  wrong)  is  to  teach  pupils  to  parse.  If 
there  be  any  other  design  it  is  surely  not  attain- 
ed, for  this  is  all  pupils  in  Etymology  or  just 
oat  of  it  are  able  to  do  in  the  premises.  If  they 
ean  do  anything  else  outside  of  the  recitation 
of  the  text,  anything,  I  mean,  that  follows  di- 
rectly upon  their  study  of  it,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is. 

I  think  I  shall  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
parsing  is  useless.  Parsing  is  a  beneficial  exer- 
cise. It  is  true  analysis.  And  the  reader  may 
remember  that  I  have  nerer  disapproved  of  that 
But  parsing  and  analysis  both  are  not  more  the 
sum  of  grammar  study  than  scattering  seed  is 
the  hsrrest  of  a  farmer,  though  one  may  be 
productive  of  the  other  when  rightly  bestowed. 
It  is  a  poor  result  for  much  labor,  to  have  ac- 
oomplished  no  more  of  what  the  book  professes 
to  show,  in  studying  a  school  grammar  book 
through,  than  simply  to  have  learned  how  to 
analyze.  It  is  a  miserable  reward  for  the  dili- 
gent study  of  a  whole  treatise  to  be  able  to  pull 
easy  sentences  to  pieces  and  to  set  the  frag- 
ments under  a  dozen  or  lew  of  beads,  while  no 
skill  has  been  imparted  sufficient  to  enable  a 
student  to  write  a  dozen  consecutive  sentences 
of  good  English. 

Now,  good  reader,  do  not  despise  parsing 
and  analysis,  but  weigh  duly  the  conclusion  I 
reach  as  you  read  it  now  :  —  Were  the  drift  of 
gramma^c  literature  to  tend  towards  parsing 
and  analysis,  and  only  mainly  towards  such  an 
end,  and  were  all  set  aside  for  the  present  from 
books  that  does  not  tend  in  that  direction,  then 
these  two  branches  of  grammar  at  least  would 
be  well  learned.  Then,  were  there  to  be,  dur- 
ing such  a  study  of  language,  proper  direction 
given  to  such  powers  of  sentence- building  as 
all  pupils  have  in  general,  the  objects  of  gram- 
mar would  be  gained.  Hxnbt  Clabk. 


Bredoewatbb  Normal  AbsocUlTIOK  An- 
nual MsBTiNa.  —  The  convention*  of  the 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Normal  Association  was 
held  in  Normal  Hall  at  Bridgewater,  on  Thurs- 
day, July  31st.  A  large  gathering  of  practical 
teachers  as  well  as  those  about  to  enter  the 
profession,  made  it  a  meeting  of  unusual  in- 
terest. 

At  10  o'clock  a  meeting  for  business  was  call- 
ed by  the  President,  Joshua  Kendall,  |Ss<|ti  of 
the  Ehode  Island  Normal  School* 


At  1  p.  M.  the  Unitarian  Church  was  crowd- 
ed with  a  large  and  intelligent  audience  to  lis- 
ten to  an  address  from  Marshal  Conant,  Esq., 
former  Principal  of  the  SchooL  The  membeni 
of  the  Association,  with  invited  guests,  after- 
ward repaired  to  the  elegant  and  spacioni 
Town  Hall  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  fine  col- 
lation. Stirring  speeches  were  there  made  by 
Qeo.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, J.  J.  Ladd,  Esq.,  of  the  High  School, 
Providence,  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Bodman,  B.  G.  Nor- 
throp, Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Mass.,  and  others.  There  was  a  poweiAil  ele- 
ment of  patriotism  pervading  all  the  remarks, 
which  must  bear  favorably  upon  those  who 
were  present  An  earnest  and  speedy  proseca- 
tion  of  the  war  was  the  unaniiuous  sentiment 
of  alL  Several  young  men  Irom  the  Normal 
School  have  already  enlisted  under  the  recent 
call  for  soldiers  of  the  loyal  army.^JE^e.  Preai. 


Ooing  Home. 
A  child's  poem. 


•» 


**  Will  you  come  with  me,  my  .pretty  one  ? 

I  asked  a  little  child,— 
**  Will  you  come  with  me  and  gather  flowers  ?  " 

She  looked  on  me  and  smiled. 
Then,  in  a  lovr,  sweet,  gentle  Toice, 

She  said,  **  I  cannot  come, 
I  mast  not  leave  this  narrow  path, 

For  I  am  going  home.' 


i> 


**  But  will  you  not  r "  I  asked  again ; 

**  The  sun  is  shining  bright. 
And  you  might  twine  a  Iily>wreath 

To  carry  home  at  night ; 
And  I  could  show  you  pleasant  things 

If  you  would  only  come :  '* 
But  still  she  answered  as  before, 

**  No ;  I  am  going  home." 

**  But  look,  my  child :  the  fields  are  green. 

And  'neath  the  leafy  trees 
Children  are  playing  merrily. 

Or  resting  at  their  ease. 
Does  it  not  hurt  your  tender  feet 

This  stony  path  to  tread  ? " 
**  Sometimes ;  but  I  am  going  home  1 " 

Once  more  she  sweetly  said. 

**  My  father  bade  me  keep  this  path. 

Nor  ever  turn  aside ; 
The  road  which  leads  away  from  him 

Is  very  smooth  and  wide ; 
The  fields  are  fresh  and  cool  and  green 

Pleasant  the  shady  trees ; 
But  those  around  my  own  dear  home 

Are  lovelier  far  than  these. 
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For  I  have  far  to  go ; 
And  I  ahonld  like  to  reach  the  dtior 

Before  the  sun  is  low. 
I  must  not  stay ;  but  will  you  not— 

Oh,  will  you  not  come,  too  ? 
My  home  is  very  beantiful, 

And  there  is  room  for  you.*' 

I  took  her  little  hand  in  mine ; 

Together  we  went  on ; 
Brighter  and  brighter  o'er  our  path 

The  blessed  sunbeams  sbone. 
At  length  we  saw  the  distant  towers. 

But  ere  we  reached  the  gate, 
The  child  outstripped  my  lingering  feet. 

Too  overjoyed  to  wait. 
And,  as  she  turned  her  radiant  face 

Once  more  to  bid  me  come, 
I  heard  a  chorus  of  glad  songs, 

A  burst  of  **  Welcome  Home !  " 

'^Friends*  Review. 


Mftoaulay. 

D&.  Milan,  in  his  memoir  of  the  late  Lord 
Macaolaj,  just  published,  alluding  to  his  par- 
liamentary career  and  love  of  letters,  says : 

**  But  throughoat  this  period  of  his  life,  the 
great  inward  struggle  was  going  on  within  his 
mind  between  the  ambition  of  public  useful- 
ness, of  pailiamentary  and  official  distinction, 
and  the  love  of  letters,  which  will  rarely  brook 
a  riral  on  the  throne,  the  still  higher  ambition, 
as  he  thought,  of  adding  some  great  work  to 
the  treasoret  of  English  thought  and  English 
literature.  In  the  office  at  Whitehall,  or  the 
Hone  Guarda,  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  amid  the  applauses  or  admiring  si- 
lence of  the  House,  hii  heart  was  in  hit  library 
and  among  his  booka.  He  yearned  for  a  place 
not  so  much  among  the  great  parliamentary 
leaders  and  the  famous  statesmen  of  the  land — 
the  Chathams,  Burkes,  Foxes  —  as  among  the 
immortal  writers  in  Torse  and  prose  —  the  Mil- 
tons,  Clarendons,  Addisons,  Gibbons.  The 
auditory  which  he  coTCted  was  that  vast  ex- 
panding world  throughout  which  the  English 
language  is  spoken ;  the  fame,  that  which  will 
only  die  with  the  death  of  English  letters. 
Throughout  the  whole  time  of  his  absence  from 
England,  on  his  voyage  to  India  and  on  his  re- 
turn, in  India,  so  far  as  leisure  would  allow, 
and  during  his  parliamentary  and  official  ca- 
reer, he  was  still,  with  his  indefatigable  indus- 
try, heaping  up  stores  of  knowledge  —  stores 
which  eould  not  oyerload  his  capacious  and  re- 
tentlTe  memory  —  memory  whose  grasp  and 
eonuttMnd  aemfi  to  ezpm4  ir\th  \\ft  |iO- 


cumnlating  treasurts  —  memorj  which  diadsiip 
ed  nothing  as  beneath  it,  and  was  never  p» 
plexed  or  burdened  by  its  incalcnlnble  possss* 
sions.  As  a  curious  instance  of  his  range  sad 
activity  of  reading,  among  the  booka  which  bt 
took  with  him  to  India  were  the  many  h^i 
volumes  of  St.  Chrysostom's  worfca.  Tbn 
still  almost  pure  and  harmonioua  Greek,  sad 
their  importance  in  the  history  of  lehgkNi 
opinion,  (always  a  subject  of  deep  Intersil,) 
carried  him  through  a  task  which  has  bHi 
achieved  by  a  few  professional  theolngfi 
As  an  illustration  of  his  powers  of  memory,  k 
has  said,  and  he  was  amostunboaatftd  manttlit 
if  Milton's  great  poem  were  lost,  he  thought  till 
he  could  accurately  commit  to  writing  at 
all  the  first  books  of  •  Paradise  Lost.* " 


A  QussTiON  OP  AuTHomsHiP. — The  JSmr*  Jc 
nait  speaking  of  the  **  Address  to  the  Americn 
Flag,"  asserts  for  Fits  Greene  Halleck  a  portiea 
of  its  authorship.  It  says  :  *<  The  followiaf 
lines  were  written  by  Joseph  Rodman  Drake : 

*  Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home! 

By  angels'  hands  to  valor  given. 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 
And  all  thy  hoes  were  bom  in  heaven.' 

**  And  the  following  lines  were  added  to  the 
same  poem  by  Fits  Greene  Halleck  : 

*  Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ; 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 
And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us"* 

The  editors  of  this  paper  undoubtedly  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  they  having  hcen  in* 
timately  acquainted  with  both  authors. — Ex* 

What  ib  Heat  Lightning?— Ptot  Henry, 
who  is  good  authority,  says  the  flashes  of  ttghfe- 
ning  often  observed  on  a  summer  evening,  u* 
accompanied  by  thunder,  and  popularly  known 
as  "  heat  lightning,"  are  merely  the  light  frofli 
discharges  of  electricity  from  an  ordinary  thun- 
der cloud,  beneath  the  horizon  of  the  obeerver, 
reflected  from  clouds,  or  perhaps  from  the  air 
itself,  as  in  the  case  of  twilight  Kr.  Brooks, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  telegraph  line  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  informs  ns 
that  on  one  occasion,  to  satisfy  himself  on  this 
point,  he  asked  for  information  firom  a  distant 
operator  during  the  appearance  of  flashes  of  this 
kind  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  learned  thai 
they  proceeded  from  a  thunder  storm  then 
raging  250  miles  eastwAnI  of  his  place  of  obeer* 
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For  th«  Schoolmaster. 

Tlio  Oricin  and  Proffreas  of  the  Enclish 

lianffuage. 

[COPT-KIOBT    BESEKYED.] 

Ths  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
planted  the  English  language  in  eveiy  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Judging  from  past  progress,  we 
may  conclude  that  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  introduced,  it  will  claim  dominion. 
Many,  in  the  light  of  past  history,  read  the  pro- 
phecy that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined  to 
enlighten  the  millions  of  earth,  and,  by  means 
of  those  civil,  literary  and  religious  institutions 
which  we  enjoy,  usher  in  the  day  of  full  mil- 
lennial glory.  Whether  this  prophecy  is  human 
or  divine,  we  need  not  now  decide.  It  is  plea- 
aant  to  trace  the  evidences  of  its  truth  and  to 
hope  for  its  fulfillment.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe 
that  in  that  golden  future,  when 

••  No  war  or  battle's  sound  " 

shall  startle  the  nations,  the  jubilant  voices  of 
mankind  will  rise  in  strains  of  our  own  living 
English,  enriched  by  languages  that  have  yield- 
ed to  its  power,  and  perfected  by  the  genius  that 
gave  it  birth. 

But  should  this  prove  a  mere  creation  of  fan- 
cy —  should  our  language  decay  and  yield  to 
those  influences  that  have  buried  so  many  lan- 
guages among  the  archives  of  the  past,  it  is  still 
our  present  duty  and  privilege  to  trace  its  ori- 
gin and  learn  the  beginnings  of  its  power. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  evidence  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  origin  and  progress 
of  any  language.  The  first  is  the  evidence 
found  in  the  language  itself.  The  sound  and 
written  form  of  many  words  indicate  their  ori- 
gin or  their  derivation.  The  change  in  the  sound 
and  form  of  words  during  successive  periods  is 
■o  much  of  progress  in  the  language  towards 
ita  present  state. 

The  different  arrangement  of  words  in  sen- 
tences, the  proportion  of  words  blended  from 
different  sources, —  in  short,  all  we  can  deter- 
mine by  a  careful  study  of  the  language  itself, 
of  its  origin  or  progress,  belongs  to  the  internal 
evidence. 

This  evidence,  when  clear,  is  the  most  con- 
elusive  that  can  be  obtained. 

The  second  kind  of  evidence  is  that  derived 
from  other  sources  than  the  language  itself,  and 
is  termed  the  external  or  historical  evidence. 
This  is  mostly  ipade  up  of  the  history  of  those 


and  from  whom  it  has  been  derived.  The  ex- 
ternal evidence  is  chiefly  important  to  the  phi- 
lologist  as  confirming  the  internal  evidence.  It 
is  important  also  because  it  shows  what  evi- 
dence  we  are  to  expect  from  the  language  Itself* 
and  in  what  direction  we  are  to  look  for  such 
evidence. 

Since  the  history  of  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  formation  of  any  language  is  the 
chief  guide  to  the  correct  study  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  that  language,  it  is  therefore 
first  in  order. 

The  habits,  employments,  religion  —  every- 
thing pertaining  to  their  mode  of  life  —  afieot 
the  language  of  a  people,  and  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  considering  the  historical  evidence. 

The  historical  evidence  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  English  language  is  found  in  the 
history  of  England,  and  of  those  races  that 
have  peopled  England.  At  an  early  period  the 
PhoBnicians  are  said  to  have  visited  England. 
They  sought  for  some  of  the  useful  metals  found 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Island.  They  ear- 
ned from  thence  tin  and  lead.  These  Tyriaa 
merchants  were  more  desirous  of  gain  than  of 
knowledge.  We  have  no  written  account  firom 
them  describing  the  place  and  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Julius  CsBsar,  commander  of  the  Roman  le- 
gpions  in  Gaul,  crossed  with  an  army  to  Britain 
in  the  year  56  B.  C.  It  was  late  in  the  summer, 
—  August  26th,  according  to  a  calculation  of 
Dr.  Edmund  Halley ,  the  eminent  astronomer  — 
and  he  accomplished  little  else  besides  the  land- 
ing of  his  troops.  He  soon  left  the  island. . 
(September  20.)  In  May  of  the  following  year» 
64  B.  C,  Cssar  again  entered  the  island  with 
an  army.  He  subjugated  the  southeastern  part 
of  what  is  now  called  England. 

CsB^ar  gave  a  somewhat  minute  account  of 
the  inhabitants  as  he  found  them.  The  inhabi- 
tants at  that  time  for  the  most  part  belonged  to 
that  ancient  division  of  the  human  family,  the 
CelU. 

The  word  Celt  seems  to  mean  one  that  dwells 
in  a  covert  —  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  a 
woodman.  These  Celts  were  a  portion  of  the 
first  great  wave  of  human  life  that  swept  oyer 
Europe  from  the  East. 

The  first  great  migration  of  men  from  Asia 
that  peopled  Europe  is  termed  the  Celtic  mi- 
gration. 

In  considering  the  origin  of  the  CaUa^'«%^B^ 
led  \»oTl  to  X\«  \aiaft  ^\«n.  ^Coa  \iwiA  kA  ^  ^^n^.- 


nations  hj  wkom  tt9  iMDgUMgt  hM  bftn  tpoktll'  mon  Hny^^t^  "WIA  Hr««n^%  woAT&ff^^^wO^ 
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be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  time  of  the  immigration  of  the  Celt«  into 
Europe  is  unknown.  We  may  suppose  that 
thej  entered  Europe  at  a  Tery  remote  period, 
and  gradually  spread  toward  the  West. 

As  the  several  divisions  of  the  human  family 
diverged  from  a  common  centre,  no  historians 
accompanied  them  to  chronicle  their  wander- 
ings  and  transmit  to  us  a  record  of  the  routes 
ptirsued  in  their  early  migrations ;  we  are  left 
to  form  our  theories  from  such  evidence  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  facts  of  physical  geography 
and  the  analogies  of  language. 

Advancing  over  what  are  now  called  the 
straits  of  Constantinople,  the  Celts  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  division  of  the  human  family 
that  peopled  the  territory  now  included  within 
the  limits  of  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  Greek  and  Lat- 
in languages  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
primitive  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
belonged  to  the  Celtic  family. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  of  the  countries 
of  southern  Europe  and  their  proximity  to  Asia 
render  it  probable  that  the  southern  portions  of 
Europe  were  peopled  before  the  middle  and 
eastern  portions. 

Another  division  of  the  Celts,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, seems  to  have  passed  up  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  and,  continuing  west  and  north,  to 
have  peopled  the  north  and  west  of  Europe. 

The  Celtic  migration  was  followed  at  a  later 
period  by  the  Gothic  migration,  which  we  shall 
notice  more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  Gothic  migration  crowded  the  Celts  to 
the  western  part  of  Europe.  100  B.  C,  the 
Celts  were  found,  for ^ the  most  part,  in  Spain, 
Gaul  and  the  British  Isles.  Previous  to  this 
time  the  primitive  names  and  customs  of  the 
Celts  who  first  peopled  Greece  and  Italy  had 
been  entirely  supplanted  by  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  superior  civilization,  and  by  the 
ingress  of  other  nations  not  deriving  their  origin 
directly  from  the  Celts. 

Almost  the  only  evidence  of  the  Celtic  origin 
of  the  people  of  southern  Italy  and  Greece  then 
remaining  was  found  in  the  words  of  their  Ian- 
guagfes. 

The  Celts,  at  that  time,  dwelling  in  western 
Europe  beyond  the  reach  of  the  culture  and 
oiviliiation  of  the  Roman  provinces,  retained 
the  mode  of  life  and  spoke  the  language  of  their 
ancestors.  The  Celts  of  Great  Britain  are  de- 
teribed  mm  miintaining  themselves  by  pattora^ 


Tbe/  w^ft  4ifidp4  i^t9  ipiuijr  tintU  i^i^m  Qiv^w««^9n%% 


tribes,  each  under  its  respective  leader.  Thej 
were  fierce  warriors  —  fought  mostly  on  foot, 
but  could  bring  into  the  field  strong  forces  of 
cavalry. 

Their  government  was  a  kind  of  theocracy  or 
hierarchy.  The  otficers  of  their  religion  weic 
called  Druids.  They  were  both  the  priesti, 
prophets  and  poets  of  the  Celta.  They  alis 
controlled  the  affairs  of  government,  and  woe 
regarded  by  all  classes  with  a  sacred  reverence. 

The  Druids  worshipped  in  the  open  air,  nsa- 
ally  in^the  deep  shade  of  the  oak ;  their  templsi 
seem  to  have  been  merely  large  circlet,  enclosed 
by  rough  stones  set  upon  one  end.  They  re- 
garded the  circle  as  an  emblem  of  eternity  tad 
unity,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  marriage-ring. 

Some  remains  of  thest)  airy  halls  are  still 
found  at  Stonehenge,  England,  and  at  Stennei, 
in  the  Orkney  Islands. 

Horace  Smith  says,  in  his  posthumous  papers, 
that  the  word  **  church  "  is  assignable  to  the 
Celtic  **  kir," — rock  or  round  of  stones,  withia 
whose  circle,  itself  a  symbol  of  unity  and  eter- 
nity, the  Druids  solemnized  their  religious  ritei. 

In  the  contracted  sound  of  **kirk"  or  **kirst," 
as  still  heard  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, this  root  is  apparent ;  while  in  the  south 
of  England  it  has  been  softened  into  •'  church." 

Many  youth  gathered  about  these  Druids  to 
learn  their  doctrines  and  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge they  possessed.  These  pupils  were  accus- 
tomed to  commit  many  verses  to  memory. 

In  considering  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
different  nations,  we  find  that  poetry  wae  ooo- 
posed,  by  most  nations,  before  prose.  Mr.  Blair 
affirms  that  *<  it  is  the  concurring  voice  of  all 
antiquity,  that  poetry  is  older  than  proee"; 
and,  again,  <*  Music  and  poetry,  therefore,  had 
the  same  rise ;  they  were  prompted  by  the  same 
occasions ;  they  were  united  in  song ;  and,  as 
long  as  they  continued  united,  they  tended, 
without  doubt,  mutually  to  heighten  and  exalt 
each  other's  power." 

One  reason  why  the  Druids  continued  to  em« 
body  their  doctrines  in  verse  probably  was  that 
they  might  be  more  easily  committed  to  memo- 
ry. They  did  not  consider  it  right  to  oommit 
their  doctrines  to  writing.  CsBsar  says  there 
were  two  reasons  why  they  did  not  wish  to  write 
them :  They  did  not  wish  their  dootrinee  to 
become  common,  nor  did  they  wish  those  whom 
they  Uught,  trusting  to  what  was  written,  to 
.give  less  attei^tiop  to  t|ie  cultivation  of  thei? 
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They  taught  that  the  sonl  was  immortal,  and 
that  at  death  it  passed  into  another  body.  This 
and  many  other  peculiarities  of  religious  belief, 
joined  with  ceremonies  that  have  ever  prerailed 
among  nations  in  western  Asia,  cleaxjy  indicate 
the  oriental  origin  of  the  Celts.  Some  peculiar- 
ities of  this  character  were, —  the  sacrifices  of 
human  rictims,  common  among  the  Druids; 
their  reTerence  for  the  mistletoe,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  peculiar 
Tirtues  they  attached  to  the  number  three ;  their 
study  of  astronomy ;  and  the  diriding  of  socie- 
ty into  castes,  by  maintaining  the  religious  or- 
der distinct  firom  other  classes  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

A  similarity  of  language  between  the  dislects 
of  the  Celts  and  those  of  India  also  argues  a 
common  origin. 

As  the  Celts  slowly  migrated  from  Asia  to 
western  and  southern  Europe,  they  left  traces 
of  their  wanderings  in  the  names  they  applied 
to  places  and  na*airal  objects.  The  hills  upon 
which  they  fed  their  flocks,  the  rivers  they  cross- 
ed, and  the  mountains,  whose  craggy  sides  echo- 
ed back  the  Toices  of  this  vanguard  of  western 
nations,  still  bear  their  Celtic  names. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  these 
names  are  the  only  vestige  of  their  sojourn. 
Many  of  these  names  were  full  of  meaning :  as, 
8icily,  the  country  of  the  reapers,  a  common 
employment  in  that  grain-bearing  island. 

Themes  and  Kent  are  Celtic  names.  The 
Irish  •*  Kil,"  which  begins  so  many  names  of 
places,  is  nothing  xz*ore  than  a  corruption  of  the 
Celtic  ••  caille,*'  which  means  *'a  forest"  ;  and 
the  **  caer,"  frequently  found  in  the  beginning 
of  Welsh,  Cornish  and  Armorican  names,  is 
plainly  nothing  but  "caer,"  "the  rock"  or 
««  stone."  The  last  syllable,  "  don,"  of  many 
English  names  is  the  Celtic  **  dun,"  signifying 
••  a  fortified  rock." 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  present  English 
can  be  traced  to  the  Celtic.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  two  hundred  words  only  can  be  distinctly 
traced  to  this  origin, — about  one  two-hUndteths 
of  the  whole  language ;  so  that  if  we  are  able  to 
gain  but  little  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
power  of  the  Celtic  language,  we  may  console 
ourselves  with  the  fact  that  it  is  of  but  little 
importance  to  us. 

Latham  has  collected  the  following  list  of 
common  nouns  derived  fh>m  the  Celtic :  Bask- 
et, barrow,  button,  bran,  clout,  crack,  crook, 


welt,  wicket,  gown,  wire,  mesh,  mattock,  mop, 
rasher,  rug,  solder,  size,  tackle. 

Had  more  of  their  language  been  committed 
to  writing,  the  Celts  might  have  left  behind 
them  monuments  of  their  learning  and  poetry 
worthy  of  our  study ;  then  would  the  Celtic 
more  fully  have  perpetuated  itself  in  the  more 
modem  English. 

Of  all  European  languages,  the  Celtic  alone 
seems  to  have  been  devoid  of  that  vitality  ne- 
cessary to  propagate  it ;  it  has  always  yielded, 
as  a  weaker  language. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Celtic  was  the  declen- 
sion of  their  noims  by  changing  some  of  the 
first  letters  of  the  word,  or  by  prefixing  an  ar- 
ticle with  an  apostrophe — just  the  opposite  of 
the  method  adopted  in  the  Latin  and  most  of 
the  older  languages  of  Europe.  The  Celtic 
word  for  head  was  "  Pen  "  ;  Pen  gdv  designat- 
ed a  man's  head ;  i  Ben,  his  head ;  i  Phen,  her 
head ;  y'm  Mben,  my  head.  So  in  Irish,  whieh 
is  a  kind  of  modem  Celtic,  something  of  the 
same  peculiarity  continues. 

Though  the  ancient  Celtic  has  left  so  scanty 
a  memorial  of  itself  in  the  English,  its  claims 
to  antiquity  are  of  the  first  order.  It  is  believ- 
ed to  be  older  than  the  language  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Recent  philologists  hate  clearly  shown 
that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  languages  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge. 

The  descendants  of  the  Celts  are  now  found 
in  Ireland,  Wales,  a  part  of  Scotland,  Brittany 
in  France,  and  in  a  small  district  among  the  Py- 
renees. The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  nestled 
among  the  mountains,  are  called  **  Basques." 

The  advancing  tide  of  a  mightier  migration 
has  almost  entirely  swept  the  Celts  from  Conti- 
nental Europe.  j.  c.  o. 


Sblf-Contbol. — A  merchant  in  London  had 
a  dispute  with  a  Quaker  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  an  account.  The  merchant  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  account  into  court,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  the  Quaker  earnestly  deprecated, 
using  every  argument  in  his  power  to  convince 
the  merchant  of  his  error ;  but  the  latter  was 
inflexible.  Desirous  to  make  a  last  efibrt,  the 
Quaker  called  at  his  house  one  mommg  and  in- 
quired of  the  servant  if  his  master  was  at  home. 
The  merchant,  hearing  the  inquiry  and  know- 
ing his  voice,  called  out  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  "Tell  the  rascal  I  am  not  at  home.*' 
The  Quaker,  lookm^  \k'^  \ft  \&sb.x  ^»iia£^:)  vJA.^ 


cock,  gusset,  kiln,  dainty,  dam,  tanter,  fleam,\««  Well,  Mend,  Go^^\x\.^'eft\».*.\sRX^ 
aow,  /dnnel,  gyre,  grid  (in  gridiron)*  g?rurt,^Th©m«wJhMLt,^fcr^^«»»rw«^^^^ 
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DAM  of  the  reply,  and  hsTing  more  deliberately 
iaTeetigated  the  matter,  became  conTineed  that 
the  Quaker  was  right  and  that  he  was  wrong. 
He  requested  to  see  him,  and  after  acknowledg- 
ing his  error,  he  said :  « I  haTe  one  question  to 
ask  you.  How  were  you  able,  with  snch  pa- 
tience, on  Tarious  occasions,  to  bear  my  abuse?*' 
<•  Friend,"  replied  the  Quaker,  « I  will  tell  thee. 
I  was  naturally  as  hot  and  riolent  as  thou  art. 
I  knew  that  to  indulge  this  temper  was  sinftd ; 
and  I  fimnd  it  was  imprudent.  I  obserred  that 
men  in  a  passion  always  spoke  loud ;  and  I 
thought  if  I  could  control  my  Toice,  I  should 
repress  my  passion.  I  haTo,  therefore,  made  it 
a  rule  nerer  to  let  my  Toice  rise  above  a  certain 
key ;  and,  by  a  careftil  obserranoe  of  this  rule, 
I  hsTe,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  entirely  mas- 
tered my  natural  temper."  The  Quaker  rea- 
soned philosophically,  and  the  merchant,  as 
every  one  else  may  do,  benefitted  by  his  exam- 
ple.—Xt/«  lUuttraied, 


The  Old  Verule. 

BT  p.  B.  SHILLABBB. 

Obih  relic  of  a  disUnt  time, 
More  interesting  than  sublime ! 
Thou'rt  fitting  subject  for  my  rhyme. 

And  touch'st  me  queerly ; 
Unlike  the  touch  that  youthful  crime 

ProToked  severely. 

It  was  a  dark  and  fearful  day 

When  thou  held'st  noTereign  rule  and  sway, 

And  all  Humanity  might  say 

Could  not  avert 
The  doom  that  brought  thee  into  play, 

And  wrought  us  hurt ! 

Ah,  Solomon !  that  dogma  wild, 
Of  sparing  rod  and  spelling  child, 
Has  long  thy  reputation  soiled, 

And  few  defend  it ; 
Our  teachers  draw  it  far  more  mild. 

And  strive  to  mend  it. 

Oh,  bitter  were  the  blows  and  whacks 
That  fell  on  our  delinquent  backs, 
When,  varying  from  moral  tracks, 

In  youthful  error. 
Thou  madest  our  stubborn  nerves  relsx 

With  direst  terror. 

I  know  'twas  urged  that  our  own  good 
Dwelt  in  the  tingle  of  the  wood 
That  scored  us  as  we  trembling  stood, 

And  couldn't  fiee  it ; 
But  I  confess  I  never  could 

Exactly  see  it. 

Tkm  smotbend  wrath  at  every  itroke 


Was  keenly  felt  though  never  spoke. 
And  twenty  derils  rampant  broke 

For  one  subdued. 
And  all  discordances  awoke  — 

A  fiendish  brood. 

And  impish  trick  and  vengeful  spite 
Bssayed  with  all  their  skill  and  might 
To  make  the  balance  poise  aright ; 

And  hate,  sharp-witted, 
Ne*er  left  occasion,  day  or  night. 

To  pass  omitted. 

I  see  it  now :  —  the  whittled  doors. 

The  window  panes  smashed  in  by  scores. 

The  desecrated  classic  floors. 

The  benches  leveled. 
The  streaming  ink  from  murky  pores 

The  books  bedeviled. 

Small  reverence  for  Learning's  fame. 
For  master's  toil  of  nerve  and  brain. 
They  saw  Instruction  marred  with  pain. 

And  Alma  Mater 
Was  thought  of  only  by  the  train 

To  deprecate  her. 

'Tis  strange  to  have  thee  in  my  grasp ; 
My  fingers  round  thy  handle  clasp, 
No  sense  of  pain  my  feelings  rasp. 

As  last  I  knew  thee ; 
Then  thou  didst  sting  me  like  an  asp, 

Foul  shame  unto  thee  ! 

But  gentler  moods  suggest  the  thought— 
That  still  thine  office,  anguish-flraught. 
For  our  best  good,  unselfish,  wrought. 

Had  we  but  known  it. 
And  we,  with  gratefiil  spirit,  ought 

To  freely  own  it. 

Perhaps — but  I  am  glad  at  heart 

That  thou  no  more  bear'st  sovereign  part 

In  helping  on  Instruction's  art 

By  terror's  rule  — 
That  other  modes  will  prompt  the  smart 

Than  thee  in  school. 

Thanks,  old  reminder  of  the  past. 
For  this  brief  rision  backward  cast ; 
We  measure  progress  to  contrast 

Times  far  and  near. 
Rejoiced  on  summing  up  at  last. 

We  are  not  arrear. 

— Boston  Saturday  GazetU 

How  TO  Think. — Montaigne  made,  as  it  we 
a  business  to  think  at  his  castle.  He  was  ei 
on  the  lookout  for  ideas  and  images.  A  thou( 
would  suddenly  strike  him  in  the  family  part 
his  house,  and  he  would  often,  not  having  1 
tablets  at  hand,  hurry  across  the  court  and  diz 
hia  tower,  in  order  to  set  it  down.  Experieni 
\teiifiv«c«\kiAXaiU!|S&X\Am^iBAX^iUb 
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he  lo«t  on  ths  w»y,  whisked  ont  of  sight  by 
BOme  sudden  gust  of  iMisstion  ;  eo  be  need  to 
Xak?  care,    before   setting  out,  to  toll  it  lo  his 
-wife,  his  danKhler  or  anybody  elso  who  inight| 
likppeu  to  be  at  hand.      IniBgine  a  gaping; 
-T«nt  girl  of  PerigoTd  being  entrusted  with  such 
TBluable  deposit  1     What  an  amusing  rereli 
is  there  in  si!  this  of  Montaigne  in  his  literarj' 
-cbaraeter — Moataigne    the   maker  of   booki 
^His  essays  were  never  out  of  hii  mind  I     He 
«eeraa  eret  to  have  been  employed  in  meditating 
and   carefully   inscribing  his  thnughta   ii 
liTain,  so  that  his  manner  of  speaking  to  olhem 
-was  conatrained,  dry  and  brief.    He  hastened 
liack.  as  it  were,  to  his  own  thoughts,  for  fei 
lie  should  lose  tight  of  them. — Botle  St.  Juh) 


HiSTOET  fumisheEi  no  records  of 
elementary  education  prior  to  the 
cenlurX'  The  ancients  neglecled  the 
of  their  children,  although  they  provided  schools 
of  philosophy  for  their  young  i 
Tailing  idea  on  the  aubject  of  education  appears 
to  have  been  th»t  knowledge  consiBted  in  tbi 
memory  of  rules  and  words,  rather  than  in 
things  and  thoughts.  The  practice  of  teaching 
by  requiring  the  pupils  to  memorise  oil  lessons, 
ivithout  regard  to  an  understanding  of  their 
meaning,  had  come  down  from  the  monastic 
BChools  of  earlier  ages.  The  principles  of  de- 
velopment by  primary  education  were  then  un- 
known in  b1!  the  plana  of  leaching. 

lust  before  the  dawn  of  the  iGventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  keen  obaerver  of  nature  and  men,  hav- 
ing noticed  that  artirans  worked  out  their  re- 
iults  by  inductive  processes  of  reasoning,  also 
that  the  acta  and  sciences  were  progressing, 
while  philosophy  and  education  remained  sta- 
tionery, borrowed  the  principle  of  utility  and 
progress  from  the  workshops  of  his  time,  ap- 
plied it  to  philosophy  and  education,  and  the 
world  was  aroused  by  the  triumphal  progrcus  of 
■  new  syatem  of  philcBopby  which  immortalized 
the  name  of  Francia  Bacon. 

This  philosopher  taught  that  the  powers  of 
memory  alone  can  do  but  Utile  toward  the  ad- 
TBDCement  of  science  or  education.  He  classed 
those  school  achievements  in  mere  memory  with 
the  physical  achievements  of  the  mountebanks: 
"  The  two  performances  are  much  of  the  same 

i.  CiLKixi  St  the  Oine- 


D  AddRst  ddllvarad  b; 


sort.  The  one  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  tfas 
mind :  the  other  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of 
the  body.  Both  rasy  eicito  our  wonder,  hut 
neither  is  entitled  to  our  respect." 

Although  Bacon's  attention  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  philosophy,  yet  ho  iiimck  the  key-note 
of  those  great  prim^ples  of  Gitucation  which 
have  become  the  foundation  of  the  most  philo- 
sophical methods  of  teaching  now  practiced 
throughout  the  civilived  world.  Said  he,  "Men 
read  tn  books  what  authors  say  concerning 
stones,  plants,  animals,  and  the  like,  but  to  in- 
spect these  stones,  plants  and  animals  with  their 
own  eyes  is  far  enough  from  thtir  thoughta; 
whereas  we  should  fix  the  eyes  of  our  mind  up- 
on things  themselves,  and  thereby  form  a  tnw 
conception  of  them."  Little,  however,  was  ao- 
compli^hcd  during  Bacon's  time  in  devising 
plans  for  tlte  primary  education  of  children. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  induc- 
tive system  of  Bacon  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  thinking,  earnest  teacher  of  Austria  —  John 
AmoB  Comenius.  Ho  seems  almoit  to  hiYe 
been  endowed  with  an  intuition  which  gare 
a  remarkable  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
principles  of  education.  He  saw  more 
clearly  than  any  one  of  his  predeceseors  what 

fary  for  the  improvement  of  the  me- 
thods of  instruction,  and  he  soon  made  an  ap- 
plication  of  the  principles  of  Bacon's  inducdva 
system  of  primary  education.  In  1857  he  pub- 
lished the  first  school-hook  in  which  pictures 
to  illUBlrale  the  various  topics  dii- 

it.    This  work  continued  to  be  a  text- 
book in  the  German  schools  for  nearly  two  ban - 

Comenius  was  an  evangelical  prescher  as  well 
3  an  educator,  and  on  the  issue  of  a  decree  in 
624  that  all  persons  must  leave  the  Austrian 
lominiona  who  would  not  became  Catholics,  tie 
took  bis  departure  for  Poland  with  thirty  thou- 
families,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  of 
noble  blood.  As  he  came  upon  the  range  of 
lountains  at  the  boundary,  he  paused  to  look 
nee  more  back  to  his  native  land,  and,  with 
is  brethren,  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed, 
.'ith  many  tears,  that  God  would  not  voBet 
[is  Word  to  be  entirely  destroyed  in  that  coun- 
ry,  but  would  preserve  some  seed  of  it  there. 
\Vho  will  say  that  those  prayers  were  not  an- 
A'ered,  when,  within  five  years  afterward,  Co- 
leniUB  was  himself  permitted  to  return  and  la- 
bor for  the  improvement  at  the  «,Vtoo\9.  iA%iy 
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be  became  preaident  of  the  school,  and  bishop 
of  the  Moravian  brethren  —  a  sect  which  has 
been  disticgaished  for  its  good  schools  wher- 
erer  its  colonies  have  been  planted.  Here  he 
published  his  first  worki  the  Jantta  Lingttarum 
BB9$rata  —  a  new  method  of  teaching  langua- 
ges, in  connection  with  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sciences.  "This  work  soon  carried 
his  fame  to  other  lands,  and  everywhere  it  de- 
veloped the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  education* 

By  an  act  of  Parliament,  Comenius  was  in- 
vited to  England  in  1641,  to  imdertake  the  re- 
formation of  their  schools*  His  labors  there 
were  defeated  by  the  disturbances  in  Ireland 
and  the  civil  wars.  A  similar  invitation  having 
been  extended  to  him  by  the  government  of 
Sweden,  he  left  England  and  went  to  Stock- 
holm in  1642.  War  again  interrupting  his  la- 
bors, he  returned  to  Lissa.  Subsequently  he 
viaited  Hungary  and  other  places  to  prosecute 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  education.  Again  he  re- 
turned to  LisM,  but  only  to  encounter  greater 
misfortunes.  Amid  the  disturbances  between 
the  Catholic  Poles  and  the  Moravian  Protes- 
tants, the  city  was  burned,  and  he  lost  his 
house,  his  library  and  his  manuscripts,  the  la- 
bors of  many  years.  He  subsequently  went  to 
Holland,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  where  he  reproduced  several  of 
his  lost  works.  He  died  in  1671,  at  the  age  of 
eighty. 

Comenius  was  the  great  educator  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Such  was  his  enduring  ear- 
nestness that,  although  exiled  from  his  natiye 
Und,  wandering,  persecuted  and  homeless  dur- 
ing the  desolating  thirty-years'  war  of  that  pe- 
riod, still  he  continued  to  labor  unweariedly  in 
the  cause  of  education,  not  only  inspiring  seve- 
ral countries  of  Europe  with  an  enthusiastic 
desire  for  a  better  system  of  instruction,  but 
introducing  new  principles  of  education,  which 
greatly  modified  the  practices  in  teaching,  and 
prepared  the  way,  by  gradual  changes,  for  the 
more  thorough  reformation  of  schools  which 
followed  under  the  labors  of  subsequent  educa- 
tora. 

In  his  educational  works  may  be  found  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  principles  and  plans 
of  Object-Teaching,  and  of  a  graduated  system 
of  instruction  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived. 

Some  of  his  leading  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
education,  we  will  briefiy  atate : 

«  Since  the  beginning  of  knowledge  must  be 


should  be  made  by  dealing  with  aetval  tUB|^ 
The  object  must  be  a  real,  useful  thing,  eapaldi 
of  making  an  impression  upon  the  eernei.  Tb 
this  end  it  must  be  brought  into  oommunkratiai 
with  them  ;  if  visible,  with  the  eyes ;  if  nfr 
ble,  with  the  ears ;  if  tangible,  with  the  tood; 
if  odorous,  with  the  nose ;  if  sapid,  wil3&  Ai 
taste.  First,  the  presentation  of  the  thing  it- 
self, and  the  real  intuition  of  it ;  than  the  onl 
explanation  for  the  farther  elucidation  of  it." 

But  inasmuch  as  the  presentation  of  thetllH 
itself  is  so  frequently  impossible,  he  advised  tli 
use  of  pictures  as  the  representatives  of  tUagii 
that  the  words  which  r^ted  to  them  might  bi 
understood. 

The  course  of  instruction  laid  down  by  Gs* 
menius  commenced  with  infancy.  During  thi 
first  six  years  the  children  were  to  learn  to  know 
animals,  plants,  stones,  and  the  names  and  mm 
of  the  members  of  their  own  body.  They  won 
also  to  be  led  to  distinguish  colors,  and  to  de- 
light their  eyes  with  beautiful  things.  They 
should  begin  geography  with  the  knowledge  sf 
the  room,  the  streets,  the  fields,  the  farm ;  arith- 
metic, with  counting  objects;  geometry,  wA 
understanding  the  ideas  of  lines,  circles,  angks, 
length,  breadth,  an  inch,  a  foot,  etc ;  musie, 
with  hearing  singing;  history*  with  a  know- 
ledge of  what  happened  to  them  yesterday  and 
the  day  before ;  chronology,  with  a  knowledge 
of  day  and  night,  hours,  weeks  and  festivals. 

The  views  of  Comenius  are  so  completely  ia 
harmony  with  the  natural  means  of  acquiiisf 
knowledge  through  the  exercise  of  the  senses, 
and  with  the  laws  of  mentsl  development,  sad 
also  with  the  observations  and  experiences  of 
many  succeeding  educators,  that  we  deem  the 
presentation  of  a  few  of  his  thoughts,  in  lan- 
guage more  literally  his  own,  due  even  in  this 
brief  history  of  Object-Teaching.  For  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  his  writings  we  are  in- 
debted to  that  most  valuable  of  all  collections 
of  educational  literature,  Barnard's  ^mertbss 
Jioumoi  of  Education,    Said  Comenius  : 

••  The  best  years  of  my  own  youth  were  wast- 
ed in  useless  school  exercises.  How  often,  sines 
I  have  learned  to  know  better,  have  1  shed  tesrs 
at  the  remembrance  of  lost  hours.  But  grief 
is  vain.  Only  one  thing  remains,  only  one 
thing  is  possible  —  to  leave  posterity  what  ad* 
vice  I  can,  by  showing  the  way  in  which  our 
teachers  have  led  us  into  errors,  and  the  method 
of  remedying  these  errors." 

His  practical  views  of  education  may  be  die* 


with  the  BettBcs,    the   beginning   of  toachVng\oeTneOi*m^^%xi^<i^^\Ti%^VJ«»^*^'«w%\ 
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<<  Instruotion  will  usuallj  succeed  if  it  fol- 
low! the  course  of  Nature.  Whatever  is  natur- 
al goes  forward  of  itself." 

••  The  first  education  should  be  of  the  per- 
eeptionst  then  of  the  memory,  then  of  the  un- 
derstanding, then  of  the  judgment." 

•*  Instruction  must  begin  with  actual  inspec- 
tion, not  with  verbal  description  of  things." 

•«  To  learn  is  to  proceed  from  something 
known  to  the  knowledge  of  something  un- 
known; in  which  there  are  three  things,  the 
known,  the  unknown,  and  the  mental  effort  to 
reach  the  unknown  from  the  known." 

<«  We  first  proceed  toward  knowledge  by  the 
perception  and  understanding  of  the  present; 
and  afterward  go  on  from  the  present  to  the  ab- 
sent by  means  of  the  information  of  others." 

*•  The  attention  should  be  fixed  upon  only  one 
object  at  a  time ;  and  upon  the  whole  first,  and 
the  parts  afterward." 

•<  A  second  point  should  not  be  undertaken 
until  the  first  is  learned ;  and  with  the  second 
the  first  should  be  repeated." 

•«  Sight  will  supply  the  place  of  demonstra- 
tion. It  is  good  to  use  several  senses  in  under- 
standing one  thing." 

••  To  know  any  thing  is  to  be  able  to  repre- 
sent it,  either  by  the  mind  or  the  hand  or  the 
tongue.  We  learn,  not  only  in  order  to  under- 
stand, but  also  to  expreu  and  to  mm  what  we 
understand.  As  much  as  any  one  understands, 
so  much  ought  he  to  accustom  himself  to  ex- 
press ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  un- 
derstand whatever  he  says.  Speech  and  know- 
ledge should  proceed  with  equal  steps." 

"Hitherto  the  schools  have  done  nothing 
with  the  view  of  developing  children,  like 
young  trees,  from  the  growing  impulse  of  their 
own  roots,  but  ooly  with  that  of  hanging  them 
over  with  twigs  broken  off  elsewhere.  They 
teach  youth  to  adorn  themselves  with  others* 
feathers,  like  the  crow  in  ^sop's  Fables.  They 
do  not  show  them  things  as  they  are,  but  tell 
them  what  one  and  another,  and  a  third,  and  a 
tenth  has  thought  and  written  about  them ;  so 
that  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  great  wisdom 
for  a  man  to  know  a  great  many  opinions  which 
contradict  each  other." 

•*  The  schools  are  wrong  in  first  teaching  lan- 
guage and  then  proceeding  to  things.  The  thing 
is  the  substance,  and  the  word  the  accident ; 
the  thing  it  the  body,  and  the  word  the  cloth- 
ing. Things  and  words  should  be  studied  to- 
gether, but  things  especially,  as  the  otgeota  both 
ef  the  und^ntMndiag  sad  of  Jaaftuift." 


*<  In  God  are  the  original  ideas,  which  he  im- 
presses upon  things;  things,  again,  impress 
their  representations  upon  the  senses ;  the  sen- 
ses impart  them  to  the  mind ;  the  mind  to  the 
tongue,  and  the  tongue  to  the  ears  of  others. 
The  mind  thinks,  the  tongue  speaks,  the  hand 
makes ;  hence  the  arts  of  speaking  and  work- 
ing, and  the  sciences  of  things." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  principles  in  education 
which  Comenius  taught  —  and  they  have  since 
been  confirmed  by  the  experiences  of  two  cen- 
turies. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  to  what  extent  the  later 
educators  —  Locke,  Rousseau  and  Pestalozsi  — 
were  indebted  to  Comenius  for  those  principles 
which  they  severally  taught  subsequently,  but 
we  find  much  in  the  writings  of  each  that  is  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  this 
great  pioneer  in  educational  reforms.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  a  careful  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  would  result  in  the  convic- 
tion that  many  of  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  principles  of  education  on  which 
are  based  so  great  a  number  of  the  modem  im- 
provements in  modes  of  teaching,  were  con- 
ceived and  taught  by  Comenius  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  He  planted  the  seeds  which 
have  germinated  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
lostering  care  of  various  educators,  and  to-day 
we  behold  their  most  vigorous  growth. 

The  labors  of  Comenius  were  performed  dur- 
ing the  first  two-thirds  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. John  Locke,  the  distinguished  English 
philosopher,  lived  during  the  last  two- thirds  of 
that  century.  He  urged,  as  the  chief  business 
of  primary  education,  the  development  of  the 
faculties  of  the  child ;  that  as  the  first  ideas  of 
children  are  derived  from  sensation,  so  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  should  be  the  first  cultivated 
or  developed.  The  main  elements  of  his  me- 
thods of  education  were  attention  to  the  physi- 
cal wants  of  the  child,  and  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  powers  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  things. 

Rosseau,  who  acknowledged  his  indebtedneM 
to  Locke,  and  who  embodied  ideas  similar  to 
those  of  that  philosopher  in  a  treatise  on  edu- 
cation called  *•  Emile,"  lived  during  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Pestaloxzi  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  and  died  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  said  :  •*  Observation 
is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowled^^  T^% 
<rst  ob^eod,  xYwwi,  S:^  «^>a^^XMm.  tbsmxXs^  n»  ^»^ 
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^xprest  with  eorrectnest  the  result  of  his  obser- 
Tations."  **  The  development  of  man  commen. 
ces  with  natural  perceptions  through  the  senses. 
Its  highest  attainment,  intellectually,  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  reason.*'  Although  we  find  no  direct 
acknowledgment  of  Pestalozzi's  indebtedness 
to  Comenius,  as  we  do  of  the  relation  of  the 
latter  to  Bacon,  no  one  can  examine  the  systems 
of  these  educators  of  the  seventeenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  without  discovering  many  re- 
markable similarities.  It  was  doubtless  owing 
to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  principles  so  wide- 
ly taught  by  Comenius  that  the  methods  for  ap- 
plying them,  which  were  subsequently  devised 
by  Pestalozzi,  became  at  once  so  popular  and 
widely  successful. 

The  dawn  of  the  present  century  beheld  Pe- 
•talozzi  at  Bourgdorf,  engaged  with  KrQsi  in 
making  a  more  detailed  application  of  those 
principles  of  education  which  were  disseminat- 
by  Comenius  a  century  and  a  half  before,  in 
methods  shiefly  devised  by  himself.  While 
there  Pestalozzi  wrote  that  work — **  How  Ger- 
trude teaches  her  children  "  —  which  attracted 
•o  much  attention  to  his  system  of  education 
from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

As  early  as  1807  we  find  him  in  charge  of  the 
institution  at  Yverdun,  where  he  attained  his 
highest  renown,  and  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  So  widely  had 
his  fame  extended,  that  persons  went  thither 
from  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and  even 
from  America  ;  not  merely  those  who  were  led 
by  the  impulses  which  inspired  him,  but  by  the 
agents  of  kings  and  noblemen,  and  of  public 
institutions,  who  desired  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  his  methods  of  teaching,  in  or- 
der to  their  introduction  into  other  countries. 
No  similar  institution  has  ever  attained  so  great 
fame,  and  no  other  has  exerted  so  wide  an  in- 
fluence on  the  methods  of  teaching. 

Just  before  Pestalozzi  opened  his  institution 
at  Yverdun,  he  received  a  request  from  a  phi- 
lanthropic society  in  Paris  to  send  a  teacher 
there  who  could  introduce  his  system  of  in- 
struction into  France.  Accordingly,  he  select- 
ed Mr.  Joseph  Neef,  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  as  a  teacher,  and  who  possessed  the 
additional  qualifications  of  understanding  both 
the  German  and  French  languages.  Mr.  Neef 
went  to  Paris  and  remained  some  two  years, 
laboring  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

During  the  summer  of  1805,  Mr.  William 
Mac  Clure,  of  Philadelphia,  while  travelling  in 


was  so  much  pleased  with  the  aystem  of  tii^ 
ing  that  he  resolved  to  introduce  it  into  Ainn* 
ca.  On  returning  to  Paris  he  sought  out  Ul 
Neef,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  thia  eoantiy. 
**  On  what  terms/'  said  Mr.  Mao  Ghn^ 
«  would  you  go  to  my  country  and  introdm 
your  method  of  education  ?  I  have  seen  Pestt- 
lozzi ;  I  know  his  system ;  my  country  maH 
it,  and  will  receive  it  with  enthuaiaam.  I  vill 
engage  to  pay  your  passage,  also  to  aecore  yon 
livelihood.  Go,  and  be  your  maater't  apoitk 
in  the  New  World." 


So  generous  an  invitation  awakened  an 
est  desire  in  Mr.  Neef  to  visit  thia  country.  Hi 
would  fain  have  accepted  it,  but  he  did  M 
know  our  language.  **  Two  years  ahalL  be  it 
lowed  you  for  acquiring  that  language,  dQinf 
which  time  I  will  support  you,"  aaid  this  nobb 
benefactof.  This  generous  proposition  dtfeided 
the  mission.  Mr.  Neef  came  to  Philade^hii, 
studied  the  language,  and  in  1809  published  s 
small  volume  setting  forth,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  an  extended  prospectus,  the  plans  sad 
principles  of  a  new  method  of  education  whiek 
he  proposed  to  introduce  into  a  private  school 
that  he  should  establish  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city.  He  labored  there  for  several  years,  bat 
from  some  cause,  probably  owing  to  hia  inabili- 
ty to  adapt  himself  to  the  American  mind  sad 
habits,  his  enterprise  failed.  Judging  from  s 
second  volume  which  he  issued  in  1813,  on  Isa- 
guage,  he  must  have  been  not  only  impcaetxesl, 
but  also  have  failed  to  comprehend  the  neoesii- 
ty  of  Americanizing  the  system  instead  of  mere- 
ly transplanting  it. 

He  probably  sought — to  quote  his  own  words, 
uttered  in  view  of  the  fate  which  might  attend 
his  school — **  some  obscure  village  whose  hardy 
youth  want  a  schoolmaster ; "  for,  said  he,  "to 
become  an  obscure,  useful  country  schoomaster 
is  the  highest  pitch  of  my  worldly  ambition.** 

Although  Pestalozzi  founded  his  syscem  on 
correct  principles,  he  frequently  erred  in  hii 
practice  of  teaching.  Many  of  hia  expedient! 
for  Objecc-Teaching  were  faulty,  and  not  even 
in  accordance  with  his  own  system.  In  his  sesl 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  itself,  and  for 
methods  of  instruction  which  were  calculated 
to  invigorate  its  faculties,  he  forgot  the  necessi- 
ty of  positive  knowledge  as  the  materials  for 
thought  and  practical  use  in  future  life.  8o  fre- 
quently did  he  violate  Jiis  own  system  in  the 
exercises  of  the  school-room,  that  one  of  his 
intimate  friends  and  admirers  said  of  him,  **Hii 


SwitzerUndf  visited  Pe9talozii*8  school,   tnd^ptoVuice  \a  v>  «^\k^«XA  *\^«^,  t^sa.  ^ihUdxen." 
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NeTertheless,  he  succeeded  in  revlTiTig  the  true 
principles  of  teaching,  and  instituting  the  great- 
est educational  movement  of  the  centurj.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  associate  with  him 
Neiderer,  EJrQsi,  Schmid,  Zeller  and  Fellenberg, 
to  whose  systematic  development  of  his  methods 
and  their  dissemination  of  them,  the  subsequent 
success  of  his  system  is  largely  due.  Many  of 
his  teachers  even  resigned  to  him  whatever  of 
fame  and  profit  might  eome  from  publishing  the 
manuals  which  they  compiled  for  their  respec- 
tiTe  branches  of  study  while  engaged  as  in- 
structors in  his  institution. 

During  the  subjugation  of  Germany  under 
Napoleon,  the  minds  of  the  ablest  Prussian 
statesmen  were  eagerly  occupied  in  devising 
means  for  raising  the  moral,  mental  and  physi- 
cal character  of  the  nation  to  a  standard  of  ele- 
rated  development,  which,  although  it  might  be 
of  little  immediate  use  in  their  struggle  for  in- 
dependence,  yet  might  insure  the  success  of  such 
a  struggle  in  the  future.  Among  the  prominent 
instrumentalities  sought  for  this  purpose  was  an 
improvement  in  their  schools,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  teaching. 
The  king,  the  queen  and  the  ministry  looked 
upon  this  movement  with  hopes  of  the  happiest 
results.  Accordingly,  extensive  measures  were 
at  once  taken  to  test  these  plans. 

Carl  August  Zeller,  who  had  been  one  of  Pe- 
8talozzi*s  teachers  at  Bourgdorf,  also  at  Yver- 
dun,  was  engaged  by  the  government  of  Prussia 
to  organize  normal  schools  for  training  teachers 
in  this  system  of  instruction.  In  addition  to 
this  means,  several  young  men  were  sent  to 
Yverdun,  also  to  other  similar  institutions,  to 
acquire  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  Thus,  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  a  large  body  of 
competent  instructors  were  scattered  among  the 
Prussian  schools. 

Introduced  as  the  system  thus  was  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  yet  with  some  modifi- 
tions,  its  spirit  proved  satisfactory  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  people  for  a  more  thorough 
intellectual  development  of  the  nation.  This 
introduction  was  commenced  about  1810,  and 
about  1825  it  had  possession  of  the  entire  com- 
mon school  system  of  that  country. 

From  Prussia  and  the  German  states  the  sys- 
tem of  Pestalozzi  has  been  widely  diffused  in 
other  countries  by  visitors  who  went  there  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  workings  of  their 
schools.  It  waM  partially  transferred  to  France 
by  Cousin  and  JulUen.  .The  principles  of  this 
system  now  prevail  in  the  best  schools  of  £n|« 
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land,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Germany, 
Sardinia,  Greece,  and  many  of  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  The  methods  of  teaching  which 
prevail  in  the  United  States  have  been  material- 
ly influenced  by  the  promulgation  of  these  ptin- 
ciples. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  efforts  were  made  in 
Boston  and  other  portions  of  New  England,  to 
introduce  the  system  of  Pestalozzi  into  their 
schools  by  Prof.  William  Russell,  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  Carter,  Gallaudet,  Alcott  and  Dr. 
Griscom.  Able  articles  were  published  on  this 
subject  by  Prof.  Eussell,  in  the  Journal  of  Etht* 
eationt  as  long  ago  as  1829.  In  1830  and  '81t 
William  C.  Woodbridge  wrote  a  series  of  arti- 
cles for  the  Annalt  of  Eduzation,  describing  the 
principles  of  teaching  in  the  institution  of  Fel- 
lenberg, at  Hofwyl,  where  improved  methods 
of  Pestalozzi's  system  were  practiced.  These 
articles  treated  chiefly  upon  the  principles  of  the 
system,  without  giving  details  of  the  meth()ds. 
Notwithstanding  the  diffusion  of  the  principles 
of  Object'  Teaching  in  this  country  during  that 
period,  its  practice  died  out  through  the  wtmi  of 
teachers  trained  in  the  system  and  its  methods. 

The  institution  of  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdun^ 
was  visited  in  1818  by  Dr.  Mayo,  of  London, 
and  about  the  same  period  by  Dr.  Bibber  and 
Mr.  Greaves.  Through  the  efforts  of  these  gen- 
tlemen the  system  taught  there  was  introduced 
into  England.  The  success  of  this  introduction 
was  secured  through  the  organization,  in  1836, 
of  the  •*  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society," 
and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  Training 
and  Btlodel  Schools  in  London,  for  instructing 
teachers  in  its  principles  and  methods. 

In  this  introduction  of  the  system  of  Objeet- 
Teaching  into  England,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  greatly  modify  the  plans  of  instruction  to 
adapt  them  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  and  char- 
acter. 

In  the  schools  of  this  society  the  system  of  • 
elementary  instruction  by  object-lessons  has 
been  brought  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection than  it  attained  even  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  the  celebrated  Swiss  educa- 
tor. 

The  Training  Institution  of  London  usually 
has  about  two  hundred  student  teachers  in  at- 
tendance ;  and  about  one  hundred  graduate  an- 
nually. Up  to  the  present  time  some  three 
thousand  teachers  have  been  trained  there,  and 
by  them  the  methods  of  Object-Teaching  are 
gradually  being  diffused  thTou%Vi<(^\)X'C^-^%sv^« 
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the  plans  of  Object-Teaching  into  the  best 
schools  of  Canada.  Visitors  from  the  United 
States  to  the  celebrated  Normal  and  Model 
Schools  of  Toronto  have  caught  glimpses  of  the 
system  from  time  to  time,  and  brought  away 
many  suggestions  for  improvements  in  their 
own  methods  of  teaching. 

About  two  rears  since,  one  who  had  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  usual  me- 
thods of  elementary  instruction,  and  who  had 
been  endeavoring  to  devise  some  more  common- 
sense  methods  for  primary  schools  than  those 
which  consisted  of  mere  memory  of  words, 
while  visiting  the  Model  School  of  Toronto, 
found  the  books  published  by  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Society  on  elementary  instruction.  He 
procured  these,  together  with  pictures  and  oth- 
er apparatus  for  illustrating  the  lessons,  and, 
returning  to  the  schools  under  his  supervision, 
prepared  his  programmes,  called  his  teachers 
together,  gave  them  instructions,  and  commenc- 
ed in  earnest  the  introduction  of  Object-Teach- 
ing into  all  the  primary  schools  under  his 
charge. 

Many  were  the  difficulties  encountered.  The 
methods  of  teaching  were  new  alike  to  super- 
intendent, teachers  and  pupils.  No  one  was 
at  hand,  familiar  with  the  systi  m,  to  give  in- 
struction either  in  its  principles  or  methods. 
As  a  substitute  for  this,  and  the  guidance  of 
one  trained  in  the  practice  of  Object- Teaching, 
once  during  each  week  teachers  and  superin- 
dent  met  to  compare  notes  of  lessons  and  notes 
of  progress.  The  oldest  teachers,  as  well  as 
the  youngest,  studied  in  preparation  for  the 
work  before  them. 

The  teachers  became  more  and  more  interest- 
ed in  the  system  as  they  saw  its  results  in  the 
pupils.  The  interest  of  the  pupils  g^ew  strong- 
er as  the  teachers  learned  to  practice  the  sys- 
tem better.  Such  were  the  efforts  for  the  first 
systematic  introduction  of  Object-Teaching  in- 
to the  United  States ;  and  the  honor  of  this 
achievement  is  due  to  the  city  of  Oswego,  her 
earnest  superintendent,  £.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq., 
and  her  progressive  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  regular  annual  examinations  for 
promotions,  about  one  year  ago,  the  subject  of 
Object-Lessons  was  added  to  the  list  of  studies 
in  which  examinations  were  to  be  made.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  for  several  days 
and  witness  the  exercises.  Notes  from  parents 
requesting  that  Henry,  William  arid  Mary  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  primary  school  an- 
other  term,  f*  thej  are  to  i^^cb  interested  Va 


their  Object-Lessons,"  told,  in  nnmistakabk 
language,  of  its  appreciation  by  the  parents. 
They  found  their  children  becoming  unusasUy 
interested  in  school,  and  more  attentive  and  ob- 
serving at  home ;  and  their  hearts  were  Mad- 
dened in  view  of  the  changes  that  were  beiag 
wrought  in  their  boys  and  girls. 

My  own  gratification  has  since  been  repeat- 
edly expressed  in  words  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing :  **  To  any  one  who  may  desire  ta  aee  the 
practical  operations  of  Object-Teaching,  and 
the  best  system  of  elementary  instruction  to  bs 
found  in  this  country,  let  me  say,  make  a  visit 
to  Oswego," 

It  was  at  length  discovered  that  to  meet  the 
wants  of  their  schools,  and  secure  the  complete 
introduction  and  continued  practice  of  the  sys- 
tem, a  Training  School  was  needed.  Accord- 
ingly, applieation  was  made  to  the  **  Home  and 
Colonial  School  Society  '*  of  London  \ot  a  train; 
ing  teacher.  They  responded  by  sending  Bfiis 
M.  E.  M.  Jones,  who  arrived  here  on  the  first 
of  May  last,  and  immediately  entered  upon  her 
duties. 

In  response  to  an  announcement  that  a  fSew 
teachers  would  be  admitted  in  the  class  besides 
those  engaged  in  the  public  schools  of  Oswego, 
a  dozen  other  ladies  assembled  there  on  the  6th 
of  August  last.  Others  were  subsequently  ad- 
mitted. Several  members  of  this  training  class 
have  already  left  to  engage  in  teaching. 

Rooms  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  New  York 
State  Normal  School  at  Albany  for  a  Modd 
School  in  Object-Teaching,  where  the  future 
graduates  from  that  institution  will  be  instruct- 
ed in  this  system.  This  Model  Department  will 
be  under  the  charge  of  a  lady  who  was  trained 
in  the  class  at  Oswego. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  School,  appreciating  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  system,  sent  a  lady  teacher  to  attend 
this  training  class,  and  defrayed  her  expenses, 
to  prepare  herself  for  introducing  it  into  their 
school  at  Trenton. 

Some  of  the  practices  of  Object-Teaching 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Normal  School 
at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  by  the  principal  of  that 
institution. 

Already  several  cities  and  many  towns  are 
taking  steps  preparatory  to  its  introduction,  and 
some  have  been  practicing  its  lessons  for  several 
months.  Among  those  thus  actively  interested, 
we  may  mention  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  New 
York,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
^oVedo  a;E^d  OSxx!^aai«X^.«  OYsclq^  ^vcl  '^canc]^oo« 
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aud  might  add  a  large  nnmber  of  smaller  pla- 
ces.* 

The  great  interest  manifested  in  this  system  of 
instruction  is  shown  by  the  numerous  articles  on 
the  subject  which  appear  in  the  educational  jour- 
nals of  tbe  country,  and  in  the  repeated  and  nu- 
merous inquiries  relative  to  its  plans.  Amid  this 
general  interest  in  the  system,  and  the  popular 
excitement  concerning  it,  there  is  great  danger 
that  tbe  well-meaning,  but  not  well-informed,  may 
make  fatal  mistakes  in  attempting  to  practice  it. 
Object-Teacbing  is  based  on  philosophical  princi- 
ples, and  the  teacher  must  know  what  those  prin- 
ciples are  before  she  can  apply  its  methods  suc- 
cessfully. The  true  system  of  teaching  takes  Na- 
ture fur  its  guide ;  its  dangers  lie  in  the  want  of 
observation  and  conformity  to  the  relations  of 
knowledge  and  the  laws  of  mental  development. 

During  the  time  of  Pestalozzi,  Tverdun  was  the 
fountain  from  whence  the  teachers  of  Europe  and 
America  sought  a  new  and  better  system  of  edu- 
cation. When,  subsequently,  the  Prussian  schools 
had  been  modified  by  the  methods  employed  at 
Tverdun,  educators  journeyed  thither  to  observe 
and  to  learn. 

To-day  educators  and  teachers  from  several 
States,  and  from  various  parts  of  our  own  State, 
have  come  up  to  Oswego  to  see  with  their  own 
eyes  what  they  had  heard  with  their  ears  of  the 
schools,  and  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 
here.  Their  hearts  have  been  made  glad  by  what 
has  already  been  witnessed,  and  their  longings  foi 
some  sound  philosophical  improvement,  for  some 
means  whereby  more  satisfactory  and  practical  re- 
sults in  elementary  education  may  be  attained,  has 
been  gratified  by  the  hope  that  the  glorious  day 


*  The  author  of  this  Address  has  omitted  to  state  some 
facts,  of  a  personal  nature,  which  are  important  to  an 
accurate  history  of  the  present  movement  in  primary  ed- 
ucation in  this  country. 

In  tbe  summer  of  1860,  Mr.  Calkin*  commenced  the 
active  preparation  of  a  work  on  "  Object  Lessons,**  which 
was  published  in  July,  1861.  Within  six  months  from  its 
first  presentation  to  the  public  it  had  reached  its  fourth 
edition,  aud  it  is  used  wherever  there  is  any  interest  in 
Object-Teaching.  In  addition  to  this,  and  in  response  to 
numerous  invitations  from  teachers*  institutes  and  teach- 
ers* associations,  he  had  delivered  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject in  various  parts  of  the  states  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  in  Massachusetts.  Of  his  labors 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  Superintendent  re- 
marks in  his  last  annual  report : 

**  A  large  number  of  school  commissioners  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  subject,  secured  the  services  of 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Esq. —  a  gentleman  who  has  given  the  sys- 
tem much  attention  and  study  —  who  visited  and  con- 
ducted quite  a  number  of  institutes,  lecturing  upon  tbe 
principles,  and  giving  instruction  in  the  practice  of  Ob- 
ject-Teaching. In  this  i(ay  the  attention  of  many  hund- 
reds of  our  teachers  has  been  directed  to  definite  aims  in 
the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  educational  work." 
— BOAB»  OF  Mduoatwm,  Ositm*. 


has  already  dawned  on  our  shores  when  the  phih^ 
iophy  of  Bacotit  the  principle  of  Comenitu,  th§ 
system  of  Pestalozzi  and  the  most  practical  methods 
of  Ob/ect' Teaching  shall  be  thoroughly  incorporat- 
ed into  the  system  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools 
of  our  country. 


Tot  the  Schoolmaster. 
A  Olanoe  at  South  Amerioa.— No.  2. 

THB   AMAZON   AND  ITS  T&IBUTABIE8. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  com* 
mences  the  Great  Central  Plain  of  South  Ame- 
rica, stretching  from  the  eastern  side  of  Tenft 
del  Fuego  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Orinoco. 
This  vast  plain  is  divided,  by  ridges  of  moun- 
tains and  table  lands,  into  river  basins,  thus 
forming  the  most  perfect  and  extensive  system 
of  internal  water  communication  in  the  world* 

The  largest  of  these  basins  is  that  of  the  Am- 
azon. The  southern  extremity  of  this  valley  is 
in  about  fifteen  degrees,  south  latitude,  where 
it  is  only  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  geo- 
graphical milea  in  width,  having  the  table  lands 
of  Brazil  on  one  s^de,  and  the  water-shed  of 
the  Maderia  and  its  tributaries  on  the  other. 
It  widens,  as  we  proceed  northward,  to  about 
three  thouf  and  miles,  the  Amazon  traversing  its 
entire  width. 

The  Parim6  mountains,  so  called,  although 
they  are  but  a  miniature  range,  being  n6t  over 
two  thousand  feet  high,  project  six  hundred  or 
seven  hundred  miles  into  this  basin,  and  sepa- 
rate the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  from  that  of  the 
Amazon.  They  are  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  Andes,  being  three  hundred  miles  east  of 
the  mountains  of  Qranada,  the  whole  distance 
so  level  that  the  waters  of  the  two  great  rivers 
flow  into  each  other  by  a  stream  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  long,  called  the  Cassiquiare, 
which  connects  the  Rio  Negro  with  the  Orinoco. 
These  two  basins  are  supposed  to  cover  an  area 
of  two  millions  square  miles. 

The  Amazon  has  its  rise  in  Lake  Lauricocha, 
situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ele- 
vated plain  of  Bonbon,  latitude  ten  degrees, 
fourteen  minutes,  south,  ninety-six  miles  north- 
east of  Lima  and  only  about  eighty  geographi- 
cal miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Pacific.  It 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  for  three 
hundred  miles,  approaching  it,  near  Truxillo, 
to  witbin  about  seventy  miles.  In  about  five 
degrees,  south  latitude,  it  takes  a  northeast  di-* 
rection,  foicm%\\a  ^vj  >2tawi.<^  ^assM^sMSk.  ^^st.- 
get,  tu%hxiig  do'wu  Ssok'am'ct^JQX^  ^^i^ccT^sos^  ^ceA- 
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orer  rocks  and  precipices,  until  it  bursts  through 
the  last  barrier  and  emerges  into  the  great  plain 
at  Pongo  de  Manserich^.  From  this  point, 
which  is  about.two  hundred  and  forty  geogra- 
phical miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  river  is 
nayigable  at  low  water  to  the  Atlantic,  which, 
following  its  windings,  is  about  four  thousand 
mil^s.  It  takes  the  name  of  Lauricocha  at  its 
ioarce,  then  the  Marinon  to  the  frontiers  of  Bra- 
lil ;  to  the  Rio  Negro  it  is  called  Solimoens, 
thence  to  the  ocean  the  Amazon.  It  receives 
more  than  a  hundred  large  tributaries,  a  dozen, 
at  least,  of  which  exceeds  a  mile  in  width  above 
their  junction  with  the  main  stream.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  are  the  Huallaga,  Ucayali, 
Pums,  Madera,  Tapajos  and  Tocantinw,  on  the 
south ;  the  Mapo,  Japura  and  Rio  Negro  from 
the  north,  —  each  of  which  is  a  mighty  stream 
and  navigable  'hundreds  of  miles.  The  mouth 
of  the  Ucayali,  according  to  Mrs.  Somerville, 
ia  more  than  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  in 
width  it  resembles  a  tea  more  than  a  river.  In 
reading  the  accounts  of  travellers  of  the  magni- 
tude of  South  American  rivers,  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  such  observations  were  made 
must  be  considered.  In  the  rainy  season  the 
rivers  raise  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  overflow 
their  banks  and  thus  appear  like  inland  seas. 
The  mouths  of  nearly  all  the  large  tributaries 
have  deltoid  branches,  and  these  annually  over- 
flow. The  Rio  Negro  is  stated  by  one  traveller 
to  be  nine  miles  broad,  while  Lieut.  Herndon 
pats  it  down  to  less  than  two,  and  one  hun'dred 
ftet  deep.  The  difference  is  only  the  different 
leaaons  of  the  year  in  which  they  travelled, 
and  both  may  be  correct.  The  width  of  the 
Amazon,  at  low  water,  at  its  entrai;ce  into  the 
great  plain,  is  two  bundled  yards  ;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Huallaga,  the  first  tributary  of  importance 
bdow  Pongo  de  Menserich^,  it  is  five  hundred 
yards  wide  and  forty  feet  deep.  ^Vhere  it  takes 
the  name  of  the  Solia.dens  it  is  one  and  a  half 
miles  in  width  and  sixty- five  feet  deep,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Purus  one  hundred  and  forty 
fieet  deep.  Islands  are  numerous  throughout 
its  entire  length,  many  of  which  are  completely 
covered  during  the  rainy  season,  rendering  na- 
Tigation  dangerous  at  such  times.  Many  of 
the  tributaries  are  connected  by  small  streams 
catting  across  the  country  p  irallel  to  the  main 
river,  often  spreading  out  into  lakes  of  consid- 
erable size  even  in  the  dry  season,  but  expan- 
sive sheets  in  the  wet,  when  the  whole  country 
between  them  and  the  Amazon  is  inundated. 
At  about  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  the 


plentifully  sprinkled  with  islands,  so  that  om 
writer  suggests  that  it  may  not  inappropriatdy 
be  styled  the  bay  of  a  thousand  islands.  It 
continues  increasing  in  width  to  ita  mouth, 
where  it  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  mike 
wide.  The  tide  is  plainly  visible  six  hoadred 
miles,  and  its  navigable  waters  for  the  largait 
craft,  including  the  tributaries,  ia  estimatc4  it 
ten  thousand  miles. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Huallaga  and  the 
Ucayali  are  among  the  mining  diatrieta  of  the 
Andes,  and  other  tributaries  wash  the  richest 
diamond  deposits  on  the  continent,  carrying  off 
their  debris  and  sweeping  it  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

The  temperate  plants  and  grains,  such  u 
wheat,  rye,  corn,  barley,  clover,  potatoes  and 
tobacco  deck  the  mountain  sides  and  beauti^ 
the  valleys ;  while  sheep,  lamas  and  alpaceaa,  ii 
immense  herds,  yielding  wool  of  the  finest  and 
longest  staple,  feed  upon  the  elevated  pUiaSi 
approachable  through  these  rivers. 

A  little  farther  down  and  the  temperate 
changes  to  the  tropical, —  the  coffee  bush,  plan- 
tain, sugar  cane  and  cotton,  with  the  most  deli- 
cious oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
melons,  and  many  others  indigenoua  to  the 
country,  grow  in  great  abundance. 

The  soil  of  the  Amazon  valley,  generally, 
possesses  a  fucundity  and  rapidity  of  Tegetation 
that  is  truly  marvellous,  in  which  the  world 
does  not  possess  a  parallel.  **  Trees,  evidently 
young,  shoot  up  to  such  a  height  that  no  fowl- 
ing piece  csn  reach  the  game  seated  on  their 
topmost  branches,  and  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  roots  have  not  strength  or  sufficient  hold 
upon  the  soil  to  support  their  weight,  and  they 
are  continually  falling,  borne  down  by  the 
slightest  breeze  or  by  the  mass  of  parasites  and 
creepers  that  envelop  them  from  root  to  top. 

It  is  also  the  country  of  rice,  aarsaparilla, 
India  rubber,  balsam-copabia,  gum  copal,  co- 
coa, Brazilisn  nutmeg,  Tomka  beans  {$nuf 
beans),  ginger,  black  pepper,  arrow  root,  tapio- 
ca, annato,  indigo,  Brhzil  nuts,  dyes  of  the 
gayest  colors,  drugs  of  rare  virtue,  variegated 
cabinet  woods  of  the  finest  grain  and  suscepti- 
ble of  the  highest  polish.  The  forests  are  filled 
with  game  and  the  rivers  stocked  with  turtle 
and  fish.  Here  dwell  the  wild  cow,  the  peizi* 
boi  or  fish  ox,  the  sloth,  the  ant  eater,  the  beau- 
ful  black  tiger,  the  mysterious  electric  eel,  the 
boa- constrictor,  the  anaconda,  the  deadly  coral 
snake,  the  voracious  alligator,  monkeys  in  end- 


iJFBT  spreMds  ont  into  a  spacious  bay,  and\*^^«**"»«^^Vy»>a>x^^'i^  ^'^TStfs^xXn?^^ 
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•nd  ioaeeU  of  the  strangest  forms  and  gayest 
colors."* 

This  paper  is  already  longer  than  was  at  first 
intended  and  many  interesting  subjects  remain 
untouched.  In  the  next  it  is  proposed  to  enter 
into  some  calculation  in  regard  to  the  annual 
&11  and  eraporization  of  water,  and  the  elcTa- 
tion  of  certain  portions  of  both  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  basins  in  connection  with  atmospheri- 
-oal  phenomena.  o. 


*Lieat.  Bemdon. 


From  the  Indiana  Sebool  Journal. 
The  Teacher  as  a  Talker. 

BT  OEOSOE  W.  BSOVBOX. 

Hb  should  be  an  easy  one.  Of  all  men  he 
most  needs  fluency  of  speech.  A  few  disagree- 
able twitchings  of  face  and  sawings  of  hand 
hare  nearly  destroyed  my  interest  in  the  utter- 
ance of  one  of  the  best  thinkers  I  have  ever 
known.  How  much  more  difficult  is  it,  then, 
for  the  young  coltish  mind  to  maintain  an  in- 
terest in  the  talking  of  the  teacher  who  has  to 
labor  to  work  even  the  most  commonplace 
thoughts  into  words.  What  sorer  infliction 
anywhere  than  a  hard  speaker?  Is  not  the 
wonder  that  the  young  rogues  stand  as  well  as 
they  do,  this  belaboring  with  words  } 

The  most  prudent  teacher  must  talk  much, 
and  physically  to  talk  easily  is  of  no  slight  im- 
portance. The  right  organs  and  muscles  should 
be  used  by  all  who  would  talk  easily  or  long. 

2.  The  teacher  should  be  a  ready  speaker :  a 
minute  man  in  the  use  of  verbal  explosives. 
Not  merely  or  principally  in  the  enunciation  of 
theories  in  the  great  assemblies  where  peda- 
gogues congregate,  but  before  his  daily  classes. 
His  mind  and  tongue  should  be  set  like  the 
most  delicate  hair  trigger ;  he  should  be  able  to 
bring  down  mental  birds,  as  they  flit  by,  **  on 
the  wing."  Never  should  the  teacher  have  to 
stop  to  clear  his  mental  or  bodily  windpipe. 

3.  A  forcible  talker  the  teacher  should  surely 
be,  and  to  be  such  he  must  be  clear.  This  is 
the  most  important  quality  in  any  speaker's 
style :  how  doubly  needful  in  that  of  him  who 
deals  with  young,  undisciplined  minds.  And 
to  spealc  clearly  we  must  think  clearly.  A 
wonderful  reflex  influence  speaking  and  think- 
ing have  upon  each  other.  Clear  streams  don't 
flow  in  muddy  channels,  and,  if  you  and  I  can't 
use  language  to  make  a  pupil  ^see"  some  point, 
had  we  not  better  inquire  if  the  root  of  the  mat- 


ter is  really  in  us  ?  Why  do  onr  public  men 
say  they  <*  can't  talk  to  children  "  ?  Not  be- 
cause their  great  ideas  can't  be  compressed 
enough  to  enter  Juvenile  minds,  but  becatise 
such  minds  will  be  interested  in  nothing  but 
good  and  clear  sense. 

A  clear,  forcible  style  must  also  be  teree. 
Every  word  in  a  sentence  is  either  a  burden  or 
a  support.  And  like  a  chaste  pillar,  for  beauty 
or  strength,  every  proposition  should  bear  no 
needless  weight.  "  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth 
counsel  with  words  without  knowledge?"  I 
suppose  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  answer  must  . 
be  given :  —  the  careless  teacher.  When  I  have 
heard  a  speaker  make  a  most  excellent  point, 
and  then,  instead  of  stopping*  continue  to  qua- 
lify the  first  or  make  another,  until  both  are 
spoiled,  I  think  of  a  painter,  who,  wanting  just 
to  touch  some  lineament  of  an  already  finished 
picture,  finishes  it,  indeed,  as  I  could,  by  drop- 
ping his  brush  upon  its  face.  How  much  hard- 
er it  is  to  know  tohen  to  stop  talking  than  how 
to  begin  I  But  the  forcible,  successful  teacher 
must  be  earnest.  Hear  the  best  authority  on 
this  subject :  Clearness,  force,  earnestness,  are 
the  qualities  which  produce  conviction  in  minds 
of  any  age.  If  a  teacher  stops  to  take  one  gape, 
when  attempting  to  illustrate  some  thought,  be 
assured,  meanwhile  his  pupils  will  take  two. 
A  teacher's  soul  must  be  in  his  work,  or  h  wiU 
not  breathe  forth  in  his  words.  Ah,  we  love 
the  calm  self-possession  of  the  good  disciplina- 
rian, but  never  would  we  have  it  purchased  at 
the  price  of  that  enthusiasm  which  fires  up  its 
possessor,  even  before  his  little  audience.  These 
qualities  combined  will  make  the  teacher  an 

4.  Eloquent  talker,  and  this  is  what  he  must 
be,  if  suecessful.  Yes,  let  the  law  sprig  laugh, 
and  the  young  divine  sneer  at  the  thought  of 
eloquent  tones  issuing  from  the  schoolmaster's 
desk ;  —  the  man  who  can  stand  daily  before 
the  piercing  eyes  and  plastic  minds  of  children 
and  feel  not  interest  enough  in  the  truth  he  is 
presenting  or  in  the  welfare  of  his  immortal 
charge  to  rouse  in  his  breast  some  eloquent  fire, 
has  no  soul  for  eloquence.  And  yet,  the  most 
enthusiastic  teacher  will  be,  if  wise,  a 

6,  Discreet  talker,  not  h  long,  random  de- 
claimer.  Truth,  pertment  truth  and  fact,  will 
form  the  basis  of  all  his  eloquence ;  —  its  limit 
be  utility.  No  man  more  than  the  teacher,  needs 
to  know  just  when  to  speak,  what  to  say,  how 
to  say  it,  or  (hardest  of  all)  when  to  «.^i^. 
Judgmeut,  yid^;[u«XL\.  \a  >^<&  ^tft^X.  ^Ct^£DL%Ns!L  v^^sit) 
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generals  who  bsTe  hindled  one  regiment,  in 
batUe,  Itan  for  sotoe  others  who  have  spent 
two  leoie  years  in  military  life.  Far  are  we 
fcoro  deflpising  all  proper  »Bd  needfol  Bids  to 
■nf  pTorewion :  we  feel  too  eeniibly  the  need 
of  them  in  our  own,  but  yet  we  do  believe  that 
unless  nature  has  mitilultd  certain  facultiea  in 
■  man  and  given  him  certain  normal  principles, 
•U  exotica  planted  by  institutes  and  watered  by 
normal  sohooli  will  bear  little  fruit. 

1  have  little  patience  with  those  who  speak 
of  that  qualilj  as  the  only  one  the  teacher  need 
posaeaa.  A  tBoodtn  man  is  pBtitnt,  or  at  least, 
insensible.  But  the  leather  without  tremend- 
ons  energy  behind  his  patience  ii  a  poor  affair. 
Upon  how  many  and  variiius  things  the  teacher 
must  decide,  and  the  decision,  too.  must  be  in- 
■tani.  ^V  hen  should  come  the  gentle  reproof, 
when  the  kind  word  ot  encouragement,  when 
Ute  stinging  Barcasm.  when  the  stem  aommand  ! 

And  do  not  suppose  we  think  the  teacher 
■hould  be  ever  lecturing  his  pupils,  either  on 
noraU  or  class  studies.  O,  iho  potter  of  liltncr, 
the  force  of  a  motion  or  a  look  !  —  the  presturc 
nf  a  quiet,  seir-reliant  reserve  force  upon  a 
■chool.  We  cnvj,  at  least  WB  would  emulate, 
the  power  of  the  man  who  is  so  completely 
master  of  himself  that  the  worst  school  can 
draw  from  him  no  word  of  irritation,  whose 
trae  dignity  and  self-respect  a  legion  of  had 
boys  CDuld  not  disturb.  Such  an  one  may 
■trike  It  occasion  requires,  but  will  never  scold. 

Fellow  teachers,  if  you  forget  all  my  words, 
Kmember  those  of  teachers  inspired. 

■•  Be  that  rulelh  his  own  spirit  is  mightier 
than  he  that  rulcth  a  city."  Such  an  one  will 
nle  others.  "Watd^,  fitly  spoken,  are  like 
^ples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  If  there 
lie  any  place  where  such  ■'  pictures  "  should  he 
hung,  it  is  in  the  school-toom,  and  the  teacher 
la  to  hang  them  there.  '■  For  every  idle  word 
that  men  speak  they  shall  be  called  to  give  an 
Kccount  thereof  in  the  day  of  Judgment.*'  How 
great  the  responsibilily,  then,  of  him  whose 
BVery  word  is  echoed  in  scores  of  young  hearts. 

TuAT  education  is  incomplete  which  devel- 
ops only  one  side  of  our  nature.  We  cannot 
unduly  exercise  one  faculty  without  negleeting 
Others;  thus  lefl  to  themselves,  they  soon  be- 
cmme  weakened  hj  disuse. 

In  private,  watch  your  thoughts.  In  the  ta- 
tnily,  watch  your  temper.  In  company  watch 
jour  tongue. 


The  above  little  poem  is  generalljr  atC 

'  that  celebrated  authoresa  known  ai  Mod* 

oose.    Of  the  history  of  thnt  antiqnmttd  at 

venerable  lady  unfortunately  we  know  tnU  k 


tie,     Neither  history  n 
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be  relied  upon  concerning  her  place  of  biA 
her  ancestry  or  her  mode  of  life,  and  tt 
scholsrs  have  entirely  negteoted  her  in  tla 
search  for  past  heroes  and  herotnea.  So&r* 
our  knowledge  goes,  no  one  hai  ventured  It 
assert  whether  she  was  contemporary  with  H> 
mer,  on  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  il 
Sappho,  one  of  the  bright  galaxy  of  writel 
longing  to  the  Klitabethan  age,  or  whether  lil 
flourished  in  times  slill  nearer  to  oar  ovi.  t 
therefore  venture  to  set  forth  my  humbl«  Oji» 

Mother,  or  Mr».  Goose,  was  undoubtedly  oM  I 
of  the  numerous  and  powerful   lamily  of  Om-  I 
lings  so  frequently  mentioned  in   Kngliah  ui  1 
natural  history.     I  have  been  unable  to  detr^ 
mine  with  much  accuracy  the  place  of  her  bittk, 
but,  after  carefully  weighing  the  evideoce  in  ft- 
vor  of  several  towns,  have  settled  npon  Oocpnfl, 
chiefly  because  it  may  be  an  ahbrevialioD  et 
Crooseport.    .She  was  probably  at  tbeheigblrf 
her  popularity  at  the  advent  of  Elizabeth,  as 
Shak^pcsre  and  his  contemporaries  make  fit- 
quent  mention  of  the  family,  and  the  great  dn- 
matist  has  drawn  many  of  bia  brightest  idcM 
from  her  poems.     1  give  one  instance  : 

"The  man  in  the  moim 
Cms  down  IM  Kon."  la.~(lootr. 


—Midiummtr  XigU'i  Drmai,  Aet  V.,  Semul, 

Shakspeare  makes  mention  of  the  bmily  ia 
the  play  mentioned  above,  and  alio  in  Macbeth, 

ActV.,  .Scene  III.,  via,: 

"VocAcM.    WherriTit'iI  thou  that  pooae  lookP 

Sfnml.    Thrrs  ii  Ito  Iboussnd— 
MacbeOi.  Sure,  tUUId?  " 

That  Mather  Goose  was  living  in  the  reign  d 
nioody  Mary,  is  evident  from  the  poem  addra*- 

ed  la  that  sovereign  : 
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Of  coarse  a  Mary  quite  contrary  could  be  none 
other  than  the  veritable  bloody  queen. 

At  some  period  of  her  life,  whether  in  blush- 
ing youth,  ripe  womanhood  or  middle  age,  his- 
tory telleth  not,  she  first  experienced  the  tender 
passion  and  united  herself  to  a  Mr.  Gandre  or 
Gander,  probably  of  French  origin,  and  an  an- 
••ater  of  Andre,  the  revolutionary  spy  —  the  O 
liATing  been  dropped  in  the  course  of  time.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  the  name  of  Gander  is  connect- 
ed with  her  own  in  a  poem  probably  addressed 
to  her  children : 

*•  Oootey,*  Oooiey,  Gander, 

Where  will  you  wander?  "  Sec. 

* 

Their  married  life  was  probably  very  peaceful 
.aad  their  offspring  numerous.  At  this  point  we 
loose  all  traces  of  her,  and,  with  regret,  are 
forced  to  doubt  whether  she  died  quietly  in  her 
bed  or  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  Bloody  Mary. 
As  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  makes  no  mention  of 
the  latter,  we  may,  in  charity  to  the  wicked 
queen,  adhere  to  the  former  opinion.  So  much 
for  her  history.  Let  us  now  critically  leview 
the  verse  at  the  head  of  the  present  essay. 

And  first,  we  commence  with  the  word  Three, 
Three  has  always  been  a  mystical  number.  It 
has,  from  time  immemorial,  b^n  used  by  witch- 
es and  fortune-tellers  in  their  practice  of  the 
black  art,  in  illustration  of  which  we  may  quote 
from  Shakspeare : 

"  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed, 
Thrice ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined." 

Macbeth,  Act  /F.,  Scent  /. 

We  see  that  the  word  thrice  is  repeated,  show- 
ing it  to  be  at  least  twice  as  important  as  the 
word  once,  Shakspeare  also  makes  three  witch- 
es appear  to  Macbeth.  Now  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  charming  authoress  should 
wish  to  invest  her  little  poem  with  an  air  of  my- 
stery ?  A  close  observer  of  human  nature,  she 
doubtless  knew  that  mystery  is  the  most  allur- 
ing bait  an  author  can  throw  out  to  a  discern- 
ing or  undiscerning  public.  For  instance,  you 
wish  to  write  a  story.  Your  principal  charac- 
ters are,  perhaps.  Smith  and  Brown,  the  former 
apparently  friendly  to  the  latter,  but  in  reality 
his  deadly  enemy.  In  your  first  chapter  you 
"  simply  relate  a  **  plain,  unvarnished  tale"  about 
Smith's  intercourse  with  Brown,  hinting  dark- 
ly at  some  mysterious  affairs  to  come.  Over 
your  middle  chapter  you  write  for  a  title,  •*  The 


*  At  this  time  the  modem  practice  of  substituting  ie 
for  y  in  proper  names,  as  Dorothie  for  Dorothj,  Abbie  for 
Abby,  was  aot  Id  wfW. 


Plot  Thickens,"  and  in  your  final  one  Smith 
poisons  Brown  by  emptying  a  pint  of  Prussic 
acid  into  his  coffee.  Now  if  you  announce  in 
the  beginning  that  Smith  is  to  pohon  Brown, 
your  readers  get  aU  the  story  in  the  first  chap- 
ter. But  I  digress.  We  read  on  —  ••Three 
wise  men."  So  we  are  to  deal  with  wite  men  I 
No  miserable  common-place  man  claims  our  at- 
tention, but  three  bona  fide  wise  men  ;  doubt- 
less as  wise  as  was  Solomon  in  the  days  of  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  What  a  delicate 
compliment  does  the  venerable  writer  pay  to  her 
readers,  by  introducing  wise  men  with  the  first 
line !  Of  course  she  thereby  intimates  that 
tbey  are  such  as  will  appreciate  the  characters 
of  the  great  and  learned  ;  such  as  delight  in  the 
contemplation  of  wisdom. 

And  these  wise  men  belonged  in  Gotham. 
Now  where  was  Gotham  !  Some  ignorant  peo- 
ple might  affirm  that  it  meant  New  York,  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  same  with  the  present 
German  city  of  Gotha,  (population  twelve  thou- 
sand, according  to  Mitcheirs  Atlas,  third  re- 
vised edition,  published  in  1850).  Why  the 
authoress  selected  an  inland  German  town  for 
them  to  embark  from,  is  difficult  to  say ;  but 
probably,  having  no  Atlas  at  hand,  she  wrote 
somewhat  at  random.  This  little  defect,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  detracts  from  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  the  whole.  Besides,  Gotha  is 
doubtless  sufficiently  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Weser  to  allow  the  probability  that  some 
tributary  rivulet  fiowed  through  that  city  with 
water  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  a  bowl.  Of 
course  it  was  a  lager  bier  bowl,  thus  illustrat- 
ing in  an  indirect  manner  the  national  indul- 
gence of  the  Germans. 

Of  their  passage  down  the  river  she  gives  us 
no  account  —  an  unimportant  gap,  and  one  ea- 
sily filled  up  by  a  reader  of  vigorous  imagina- 
tion. 

They  ••  Went  to  sea."  Why  ?  That,  we 
cannot  say.  The  writer  seems  to  have  commit- 
ted a  great  oversight  in  not  stating  the  object 
of  their  voyage.  It  would  have  been  interest- 
ing, especially  to  scientific  men,  to  know  wheth- 
er they  sailed  for  pleasure,  or  to  conduct  a  se- 
ries of  experiments,  or  to  catch  fish  for  break- 
fast. Here  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark  ;  but  as 
Mrs.  Goose  says  nothing  about  a  hook  and  line« 
and  especially  as  they  went  "in  a  bowl,"  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  a  scientific  trip ;  per- 
haps to  see  how  small  a  space  could  ^<cst^3lb2BL 
three  wUe  mfin  sud.  \a  ^tiXxsv^aXA  >^«u&i^'Qi.  ^^ca 
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The  next  line  opens  with  a  terrible  doubt,  in- 
troduced by  the  ezpreMive  word  **  if"  **  If 
the  bowl  had  been  stronger."  Notice  here  the 
sententioas  brevity  of  the  fair  writer.  She  does 
not  tell  OB  in  so  many  words  that  the  bowl  was 
not  strong,  but  again  gires  the  reader  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  imagination.  And  what 
may  an  imaginative  reader  not  imagine?  He  may 
picture  to  himself  the  little  bowl  tossing  help- 
lessly about  on  the  briny  billows  (for  no  mention 
if  made  of  rudder,  chart  or  compass)  the  three 
wise  men  perhaps  leaning  over  the  side  in  all 
the  agony  of  sea-sickness,  till  some  benevolent 
•hark,  taking  pity  on  their  helpless  condition 
•ud — but  any  similar  hypothesis  might  be  cher- 
ished equally  well.  It  is  the  most  thrilling  part 
of  the  poem,  at  onoe  exciting  and  wonderful, 
and  evinces  careful  study  of  the  human  mind 
and  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  gifted  writer. 

**  If  th«  bowl  had  been  ttron^r 
Mj  ttory  had  been  bnger.*' 

What  a  pity  the  bowl  was  not  stronger !  We 
might  then  have  been  favored  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  delightful  story.  We  might  then 
have  had  the  results  of  their  voyage  before  us» 
and,  doubtless,  Science  would  have  blessed 
them  for  taking  the  voyage,  and  Mother  Qoose 
for  recording  it.  But  then,  we  should  have 
lost  our  interest  in  the  poem,  while  now  we  are 
left  in  a  state  of  delightful  uncertainty.  It  is  only 
another  proof  of  what  was  said  above,  that  Mrs. 
Ooose-Oander  was  probably  a  cloae  student  of  hu- 
man nature. 

The  poem,  taken  as  a  whole,  lacks  that  classic 
elegance  which  we  might  wish  it  possessed,  and 
perhaps  something  might  be  said  prejudicial  to  the 
measure ;  but  for  vigor,  and  especially  originality 
of  thought  it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any 
poem  of  the  time,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  stu- 
dent, whether  at  the  primary  school,  the  universi- 
ty, or  in  any  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  learn- 
ing, as  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  QvAESiTOB. 


To  think  clearly  is  one  of  the  first  requirements 
of  a  public  teacher.  The  faculty  must  be  improv- 
ed, like  other  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body. 
One  of  the  best  modes  of  improving  in  the  art  of 
thinking  is,  to  think  over  some  subject  before  you 
read  upon  it,  and  then  to  observe  after  what  man- 
ner it  has  occurred  to  the  mind  of  some  great  mas- 
ter ;  you  will  then  observe  whether  you  have  been 
too  rash  or  too  timid,  in  what  you  have  exceeded, 
and  by  this  process  you  will  insensibly  catch  a 
great  mind's  manner  of  viewing  questions.  It  is 
right  to  study,  not  only  to  think,  but  from  time  to 
«B#  ipjitrieir  irhat  h»M  paiatd;  to  dwtU  upou  U« 


and  see  what  trains  of  thought  voluTitaril 
sent  themselves  to  your  mind.  It  is  a  moi 
rior  habit  of  some  minds  to  refer  all  the  par 
truths  that  strike  them  to  other  truths  moi 
eral ;  so  that  their  knowledge  is  beautiful 
thodized,  and  that  the  general  truth  at  as 
suggests  the  particular  exemplifications, 
particular  exemplification  at  once  leads  to  tl 
eral  truth.  This  kind  of  an  understanding 
immense  and  a  decided  superiority  over  thoi 
fused  heads  in  which  one  fact  is  piled  upon 
er  without  the  least  attempt  at  classifieat 
arrangement. — N.  F.  Teacher. 


The  Ocntrast. 

A  little  roguish  fellow  sits, 

Abriming  o'er  with  Ain, 
And  smiles  are  chasing  o'er  his  face 

Like  beams  of  genial  sun. 

His  sparkling  eyes  with  jetty  shade. 

Are  peering  all  around. 
To  see  if  in  the  school-boy  crowd 

A  playmate  may  be  found. 

His  mind  is  not  on  book  or  task. 

But  wanders  far  away. 
And  pants  his  restive,  wild  boy  heart 

For  active,  out-door  play. 

He  feels  like  bird  imprisoned,  caged,— 

A  captive  in  free  land  ; 
But  many  are  the  roguish  pranks. 

The  tricks  in  thraldom  planned. 

And  near  me  sits  another  youth. 
With  pale  and  thoughtful  face. 

And  in  his  mein  is  dignity 
Blent  with  a  softer  grace. 

In  earnest  attitude  he  sits. 
With  head  inclined  o'er  book. 

And  closely  scans  the  learned  page 
With  sweetly  studious  look. 

He  is  e'en  now  in  heart  a  man, — 

In  honor  tried  and  true, — 
And  seeks  to  do  those  deeds  alone 

Which  angels  eyes  might  view. 

0,  who  can  tell  whence  this  great  changi 

Or  so  unlike  they  are  ? 
'T  is  He  alone  who  doth  aflSx 

The  magnitude  of  star. 

'T  is  He  who  makes  the  lowly  flower 

Beneath  the  regal  bloom ; 
While,  tho'  unseen,  it  fills  the  air 

With  rich  and  sweet  perfume. 

^~Ma89aehu9etU  Teac 


Thebx  is  a  second  taste  of  knowledge 
some  minds  experience  when  imparting  it,  i 
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Natural    Science* 


Com HuxiCATiONS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  I.  F.  Cady»  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
A  Peep  into  tbe  Dock. — No.  7. 

"  The  dock  mutt  become  monotonous.**  Scarcely 
anything  less  so.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  wide,  the 
mighty,  the-  ever  restless  ocean.  In  fact  it  is  it- 
self, as  it  were,  an  ocean  in  miniature.  It  has  its 
tides  and  its  waves,  its  times  of  storm  and  of  sun- 
shine. Not  a  pulsation  stirs  *'  the  bosom  of  the 
vasty  deep  **  that  does  not  send  its  vibrations 
quivering;  to  the  hithermost  shore  ;  not  a  tempest 
throws  the  wave-wreath  round  the  sea-girt  island 
without  telegraphing  tidings  of  its  far-off  work. 
"We  may  not,  with  our  imperfect  powers  of  obser- 
vation, detect  each  quivering  wavelet,  and  give  an- 
swer to  the  query  whence  it  came ;  we  may  not  be 
able  to  read  each  storm-sent  telegram ;  yet  thf 
laws  of  nature,  as  apprehended  even  by  our  im- 
perfect powers,  assure  us  that  they  are  ever  curl- 
ing and  trembling  along  their  liquid  way,  and 
might  give  us  many  a  wondrous  message  were  we 
but  gifted  with  the  power  to  read.  The  dock,  had 
it  nothing  but  this  participation  in  the  motions 
that  disturb  the 

**  — —  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,** 

could  never  be  monotonous.     This  alone  would 
make  it 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.** 

This  gives  salubrity  to  its  changing  waters,  and 
fits  them  to  give  support  to  myriads  of  living  crea- 
tures. This  causes  the  health-inspiring  breezes  to 
come  alony  its  rippling  surface,  bringing  vigor  to 
the  frame  wasted  by  disease,  and  imparting  a  rich- 
er glow  to  the  cheek  of  youth.  '•  Wearied  and 
withered  Age"  comes  tottering  to  its  verge,  and 
taking  in  its  reviving  influences  with  eye  and  ear 
and  vital  breath,  goes  away  tranquillized  and  re- 
freshed. It  has  an  ever-varying  face.  Come  to  It 
at  early  morn,  at  noon  or  at  the  sunset  hour,  and 
you  shall  find  a  new  scene  upon  the  liquid  canvas. 
Now  the  waters  have  retreated  far  and  swiftly 
along  the  tortuous  channels  of  old  Naragansett 
into  the  wide  domains  of  Neptune,  leaving  the 
green  zone  of  Ulva  along  its  margin  with  its  hosts 
of  snails  with  scarce  a  covering,  or  even,  for  a 
time,  deserted  by  the  flowing  brine.  Again  the 
tidal  wave  comes  rushing  in  and  fills  the  recent 
void,  inviting  back  a  throng  of  mingled  life.  The 
minnows  understand  its  message  as  it  comes  swel- 
ling in,  and  gambol  in  shoals  along  its  advancing 
verge,  eager  in  pursuit  of  wh.itever  the  interval 
since  their  last  visit  may  have  brought  to  gratify 
their  instinct  for  food.  The  spider  crabs  and  her- 
mits hasten  with  grotesque  eagerness  along  the 
n9w]f'Rooded  bottom,  intent  upon  th9  stme  •r?snd 


as  their  flnny  neighbors.  The  eels,  which  appear 
to  have  been  slumbering  beneath  the  broad  and 
accumulated  fronds  of  Ulva,  now  make  their  ap- 
pearance here  and  there,  now  gliding  for  a  short 
distance  along  the  green  bottom,  now  thrusting 
their  head  amid  the  leaves  and  floundering  and 
twisting  in  the  act  of  dragging  some  unwilling  worm 
from  his  muddy  home  and  consigning  him  to  one 
far  less  welcome,  and  now  again  disappearing  be- 
neath their  favorite  covering  of  green,  and  allow- 
ing the  eye  of  the  observer  to  seek  for  other  ob- 
jects amid  the  shifting  scene.  At  one  time  the 
sunbeams  fall  upon  a  surface  unrippled  by  a  breath 
of  air,  revealing  clearly  to  view  the  busy  inhabi- 
tants down  to  its  very  floor;  at  another  its  former 
mirror-like  face  is  covered  with  white-crested  wave- 
lets which  weave  a  foam-wreath  and  throw  it  along 
the  shore  as  if  to  make  a  snowy  frame  for  an  ocean 
picture.  And  now  it  is  calm  twilight.  Every  va- 
ryins:  tint  of  sky  and  cloud,  tinged  with  the  hues 
of  sunset,  is  reflected  from  a  mirror  of  matchless 
excellence.  Revealed  in  golden  light  from  the 
clear  depths,  the  "  village  hamlets  "  are  suspend- 
ed in  fairy  beauty  from  the  farther  shore.  The 
feathery  evergreens  and  graceful  elms  appear  more 
beautiful  as  we  see  them  in  the  **  watery  world  be- 
low." Their  tops  extend  through  the  waters  al- 
most to  our  feet.  The  moon  and  a  single  attend- 
ant star  are  now  partners  in  the  scene,  ^loih ! 
Ah  that  wretched  stone!  So  dissolve  the  fairy 
scenes  which  fancy  paints  in  our  hours  of  revery, 
while  the  world  of  reality  remains  the  same. 

But  I  have  said  that  the  dock  is  a  kind  of  min- 
iature ocean.  It  is  so  not  merely  in  its  exhibition 
of  oceanic  movements,  in  its  tides  and  currents, 
"  its  mighty  ebb  and  flow,"  its  ever-varying  sur- 
face in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  but  in  the  multi- 
plied forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  that  move 
in  its  changing  waters  or  form  the  carpet  upon  its 
floor.  Each  season  brings  to  view  these  forms  of 
life  in  varying  kinds  and  asi)ects.  In  early  spring 
the  forms  are  comparatively  few.  The  bottom  is 
mostly  destitute  of  vegetation  except  where  the 
coarse  bladder-wrack  and  olive  fucoids  cling  in 
tufted  masses  to  the  rocks.  There  are  not  many 
traces  of  animal  existence.  When  the  tide  is  out 
the  clams  will  answer,  with  their  accustomed  jet, 
from  their  dwelling  places  in  the  mud,  to  the  sud- 
den stamp  of  the  unwelcome  visitor.  A  closer 
search  will  reveal  the  snails,  in  moderate  numbers, 
ready  to  people  the  stones  with  the  germs  of  count-  ^ 
less  races  when  gentler  suns  shall  cause  them  to  . 
know  their  time.  A  few  oysters,  and  perhaps  a 
solitary  crab,  may  be  discovered,  or  a  lone  shrimp 
pausing  along  with  a  sluggish  and  melancholy  air, 
like  some  aged  man  moving  amid  the  mounds  that 
hide  the  companions  of  early  days.  A  thrust  of 
the  spear  may  disturb  a  nest  of  eels  where  they 
have  been  slumbering  away  the  «<^V4  vcA  *va»  ^\ 
winter.    In  a.  lew  ^vj%  %  %^%%«^  ^\.  \xkEt«wfc».^%»s«^ 
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was  along  the  shoren,  the  Morrhua  tomcodus,  or 
Frost  fish,  chose  the  time  for  his  Tisit.  Like  birds 
of  passage,  these  certain  visitors  hover  along  the 
wharves  and  call  into  action  the  fatal  grapnels 
which  supply  a  savory  dish  to  many  a  table  to  give 
variety  to  the  stores  of  winter.  But  as  the  spring 
advances,  the  expectant  fishermen,  while  yet  the 
winds  are  bleak  and  chill,  find  the  cast  of  their 
leaden  sinkers  rewarded  by  the  eager  bite  of  the 
tautog  and  fiounder,  with  which  they  fill  their 
baskets,  and  bear  them  away  in  triumph.  Both 
fish  and  captors  have  their  favorite  haunts,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  best  know  where 
to  find  them,  or  resort  to  them  with  greatest  plea- 
sure. 

With  the  tautog  como  the  blue  perch,  or  chog- 
sets,  swarming  along  the  wharves  and  around  the 
rocks.  These  the  professed  fishermen  usually 
discard  as  "small  game,"  or  visit  with  maledic- 
tions for  stealing  the  bait  with  which  they  were 
striving  to  ensnare  a  nobler  prey.  And  still  the 
waters  of  Narragansett  furnish  few  fish  more  savo- 
ry for  the  table.  Their  moderate  size  is  theit  most 
objectionable  feature.  Their  varying  colors,  rang- 
ing from  a  deep  bluish  to  greenish  brown,  spotted 
with  yellow,  or  with  a  uniform  rust  color  upon  a 
large  portion  of  their  surface,  their  eyes  with  black 
pupils  and  iris  of  silvery  hue,  and  the  blue  hiero- 
glyphics traced  in  front  of  their  eyes,  all  render 
them  worthy  of  attention  as  beautiful  objects  for 
examination. 

A  little  later  in  the  season  and  farther  out  where 
the  currents  run  swiftly,  the  expert  fisherman  trails 
his  line  successfully  for  the  Skip-jack,  or  horse 
mackerel,  and  for  the  striped  bass,  which  good 
old  Roger  Williams  says  the  Indians  used  to  cap- 
ture with  their  spears  at  the  fall  of  the  water. 
These  are  noble  pr«!y,  sometimes  attaining  to  a 
weight  of  seventy  pounds,  or  more.  The  Scomber 
plumbeuSf  or  blue  fish,  is  not  unfrequently  captur- 
ed in  the  open  Bay. 

The  shad  came  among  the  earliest  fishes  of  the 
year.  About  the  sume  time  the  minnows  came 
swarming  into  every  nook  and  inlet  where  the  ris- 
ing tide  could  find  an  entrance.  Among  them  are 
sometimes  found  two  varieties  of  the  G aster osteouSf 
or  spiny  stickleback,  famous  little  creatures  fur 
building  nests  where,  like  birds  of  ocean,  tney 
guard  their  young  with  assiduous  care.  Simulta- 
neously with  these,  various  tribes  of  sun  fish  and 
medusae,  and  among  them  the  beautiful  cydippe, 
came  floating  in  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  scup  and  the  menhaden  wait  for  the  invita- 
tion of  summer  days  to  make  their  annual  round. 
The  former  give  rare  sport  to  those  who  have 
brought  them,  with  swift-drawn  line,  glittering 
with  rainbow  colors,  into  the  rocking  boat.  The 
fields  of  grass  and  waving  grain  along  the  shores 
•ad  iniiet  into  the  interior,  bear  testimony  to  the . 
■«  with  whioh  the  fitlierq^en  l\%tt  fpthv^^V 


their  long  nets  around  the  sporting  thousands  of 
the  latter.  Many  a  curious,  but  less  common  fiih, 
has  occasionally  been  captured  araoTig  the  rest. 
A  burly  and  uncouth  lump  sucker,  with  its  append- 
age beneath  its  breast  similar  to  the  **  stick  jack," 
familiar  to  the  boys,  has  found  its  way  into  the  net 
along  with  the  shad.  The  sculpin,  the  swell  fisk, 
the  lophius  and  the  squeteague,  have  occasionsllj 
surprised  the  amateur  by  dangling  where  he  wu 
expecting  to  see  a  different  game,  while  tliose  whs 
love  the  sport,  have,  on  some  nkoonligbtnigkt, 
brought  the  struggling,  fighting,  biting,  more  thsa 
half  formidable  shark  into  their  well  trimmed  boat, 
to  attest  at  once  their  prowess  and  their  skill. 

Meanwhile  the  lengthening  hours  of  snnli^t 
have  wrought  their  magic  work  upon  the  oeeo 
floor.    A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  all  of  an  unvaryiDg 
dirty  brown,  save  where  the  sand  shone  throo^ 
the  pellucid  waters,  or  where  the  fucus-covered 
stones  relieved  the  dead  uniformity  of  color.    Nov 
the  green  Ulva  has  carpeted  the  entire  floor  of  the 
dock,  with  the  exception  of   the   central  patch, 
where  the  tall  sea-grass,   clothed   with  feathery 
mosses,  sways  with  the  advancing  or  retreatisg 
tide.      The  broad  fronds  of  the  Ulva  latissina 
breathe  purity  from  their  surface  and  absorb  the 
elements  thrown  down  upon  them  by  the  fingers  of 
decay.    They  afibrd  protection  to  races  of  living 
things.    Out  from  the  openings  here  and  there  the 
eels  may  be  seen  wriggling  into  view,  and  forthwith 
again  concealing  themselves  beneath  their  grees 
blankets.    The  fry  of  various  fish  corae  in  shosls 
in  the  water  just  above  in  search  of  food.     Qerc 
and  there  a  young  flounder  swims  slowly  for  a  lit- 
tle space  and  then  lies  flat  and  motionless  like  s 
scale  upon  some  giant  fish.    The  TJlva  itself » 
spotted  all  over  with  black.     These  black  spots 
consist  of  countless  snails  of  different  species  and 
various  growth  which  make  its  fronds  their  home 
and  food.     Not  a  leaf  but  has  been   perforated 
through  and  through  by  their  tiny  jaws.    These 
snails  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  green  fields  be- 
low.    Different  races  choose  their  own  peculiar 
food. 

The  zone  of  green  stretches  along  the  ahore, 
and,  extending  to  a  certain  depth,  is  succeeded  by 
another  zone  where  the  brown  vegetable  growth 
of  the  ocean  extends  with  a  line  of  demarcation 
somewhat  definitely  marked.  Within  this,  beneath 
a  still  greater  depth  of  water,  lies  the  zone  of  red. 
Here  grow  the  most  beautiful  mosses  that  grace 
the  album  of  the  sea-side  amateur.  Crimson  and 
purple  and  **  salmon  and  maroon  "  and  other  min- 
gled and  varying  hues  here  display  themselves  is 
richness  not  to  be  described  in  words.  When  tiis 
tide  is  lowest  is  the  time  to  explore  these  gazdcoa 
of  fairy  loveliness. 

But  in  the  words  of  Virgil : 
**  Claudits  iam  rlvos,  i^ueri  \  sat  prata  Mbsmat.^ 
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From  the  Home  Moothlj. 
A  Frimary  Ijesson  in  Natural  Hlstoxy. 

The  term  Natural  History  coyers  so  vast  a  re- 
gion and  embraces  so  wide  a  variety  of  details, 
that  the  mere  mention  of  the  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  the  primary  school  might  at  first  thought 
teem  preposterous  to  those  t«*achers  to  whom  the 
idea  suggests  only  so  many  more  pages  of  a  new 
and  perhaps  difficult  text-book,  to  be  transferred 
to  the  memories  of  the  first  class  before  promotion. 

But  before  we  take  alarm,  let  us  consider  that 
the  business  of  the  primary  school  is  only  to  start 
the  pupils  upon  the  initiatory  steps  in  the  path  of 
learning;  that  a  mere  beginning  is  made  in  the 
primary  school ;  that  natural  history,  vast  as  its 
range  is,  is  no  more  difficult  than  any  other  study, 
and  that  it  is  practicable  to  teach  it  without  a  text- 
book. 

On  some  sultry  summer  afternoon,  the  new 
teacher  in  a  country  primary  school  finds  her  work 
lagging  wearily.  The  dull  scholars  are  sleepy,  the 
bright  ones  mischievous.  The  first  class  are  read- 
ing a  lesson  which  has  grown  stale  from  frequent 
repetition;  Frank  Heedless,  at  one  end  of  the 
class,  rattles  off  his  paragraph  so  that  words  and 
syllables  run  confusedly  together,  while  John  Slow, 
«t  the  other  end,  who  can  see  no  difference  between 
••o/**'  and  **forf*  and  has  been  told  for  the  for- 
tieth time  to  pronounce  the  g  in  **  ing^*  drawls 
and  blunders  more  stupidly  than  ever.  The  les- 
son ends  and  the  class  is  seated;  the  teacher 
•trikes  the  little  bell  which  calls  the  school  to  at- 
tention, and  taking  a  leaf  from  a  boquet  upon  her 
table,  she  holds  it  up  before  the  school.  There  are 
•everal  smooth,  circular  holes  cut  in  it. 

**  Can  any  one  tell  me  how  this  leaf  was  cut  in 
this  way }  **  asks  the  teacher.  Several  hands  arc 
raised. 

••  A  worm  cut  it,**  says  one.  "  A  caterpillar,** 
says  another.  **  A  wasp,*'  says  another ;  the 
whole  school  is  alert.  Even  Augusttis  Lumpkins, 
who  us\  ally  sits  staring  into  vacancy,  closes  his 
mouth,  which  he  only  does  on  taking  in  a  new< 
idea,  and  actually  looks  interested.  A  timid,  re- 
served boy,  who  seems  to  have  something  to  say, 
is  encouraged  to  speak. 

**  I  think  a  wild  bee  cut  it,"  says  he. 

**  Why  so  ?  "  inquires  the  teacher. 

**  Because  I  read  once  in  a  book  that  they  cut 
leaves  in  that  way  to  line  their  nests,  and  since 
then  I  have  watched  them  and  seen  them  do  it.*' 
This  leads  to  further  questions,  information  is  giv- 
en, other  children  are  encouraged  to  tell  what  they 
know  of  the  curious  habits  and  different  modes  of 
building  nests  which  obtain  among  bees,  wasps 
and  hornets,  and  the  teacher  finds  that  some  of 
her  pupils  have  made  greater  proficiency  in  hunt- 
ing wasps'  nests  than  in  hunting  adjectives  and 
prepositions. 

Tea  minute*  pmea  quicklj  in  this  iMton  on  Aft* 


tnrai  history,  and  then  the  usual  studies  are  re> 
sumed  ;  yet  in  that  ten  minutes  information  is 
gained,  a  new  interest  in  the  works  of  nature  ii 
excited,  while  the  kindliest  feelings  are  awakened 
between  teacher  and  pupils.  The  efficacy  of  such 
an  object  lesson,  in  waking  up  mind,  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  To  many,  to  most  children,  the 
studies  of  the  school-room  seem  an  abstract  thing, 
which  has  little  to  do  with  the  warm,  living,  out* 
door  world.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge 
seems  to  them,  if  they  think  of  it  with  a  view  to 
anything  beyond  mere  recitation,  as  belonging  to 
some  remote  future,  when  they  shall  be  grown  up, 
if,  as  is  the  case  in  too  many  of  our  school-rooms, 
the  study  of  the  text-books  takes  the  place  of  the 
study  of  tubjects.  Lessons  on  either  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  natural  history,  whether  gather* 
ed  from  a  wayside  pebble,  a  meadow  flower,  of  ihe 
oriole's  nest  in  the  nearest  elm,  will  rouse  and 
quicken  thought  and  feeling,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  text-books  which  the  higher  schools  have 
in  store  to  be  welcomed  with  eager  hands.  In  al* 
most  any  school,  five  or  ten  minutes  a  day  might 
be  secured  for  such  a  lesson,  and  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way,  the  time  might  be  taken 
from  the  arithmetic  lesson  for  it.  Arithmetic  is 
particularly  specified,  because  we  think  too  much 
is  exacted  of  our  primary  school  children  in  that 
branch  ;  with  most  of  them  it  is  learned  as  a  task, 
especially  by  those  who  have  no  talent  or  gift  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  if  less  time  were 
spent  upon  that  branch  in  the  primary  school,  a 
little  further  along  in  the  school-course  it  would 
be  learned  with  greater  facility ;  meanwhile  heart 
and  brain  might  be  more  judiciously  cultivated  by 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  with  or  without 
a  text-book,  and  the  dullest  be  interested  and  pro- 
fited.  Though  Augustus  Lumpkins  cannot  see 
why,  if  one  man  standing  on  a  hill  can  see  twenty 
miles,  four  men  standing  on  the  same  hill  should 
not  sec  eighty  miles,  yet  he  will  see  and  under- 
stand, if  it  is  once  pointed  out  to  him,  why  the  be- 
neficent Hand  has  arrayed  the  polar  bear  in  thick 
fur,  while  the  elephant  and  camel  wear  no  suck 
cumbrous  covering,  and  why  the  bear  is  armed 
with  sharp  and  powerful  claws,  while-  the  camel 
walks  the  desert  with  spongy,  spreading  foot ;  and 
though  he  may  not  remember  that  a  third  is  more 
than  a  fourth,  yet  he  will  remember  that  the  arctic 
fox  turns  white  in  winter,  for  his  dull  eye  glistens 
when  he  is  told  of  that. 

Let  no  one  object  to  this  mode  of  beginning  the 
study  of  natural  history,  that  the  learning  so  ob^ 
tained  will  be  **  only  a  smattering.*'  Surely  "  a 
smattering*'  is  better  than  no  knowledge,  and 
what  do  the  wisest  of  mankind  know  but  as  a 
**drop  in  the  bucket*'  compared  with  the  well  of 
truth.  When  one  comes  to  the  attainv&ft^Vx  ^1  %. 
Humb<Adt  oi  an  lk%a.%%VL>  >cl«  \cMk>a%^«r)  t&.^Am!^ 
I  on  aUbumin  %c\i\*'f^m«nXA\ii^^^^^^A^"^*'3«M« 

»yet  ^a\n«m  \\k%  vmiXVaaV.  %<i^t&Aw^« 
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tudj  of  nalurnl  histnrj  in  (he  pri- 
iDiry  ichool  if  we  ivonld  hurt  the  childrfn  benffii- 
tcd  by  it.  ii  appurenl,  because  so  large  a  propnr- 
tian  of  tbe  childrrn  leirc  tchuol  niihnul  k'>>''R 
IhiDugh  the  high-school  courie,  atXen  erca  wilh- 
oul  entering  apoa  it.  If.  then,  thpj  are  to  knon 
•Djthing  o(  a  tcicncp  nblch  >ba)l  add  Id  Ihiir  cul- 

thdr  bippineai,  thrj'  ihould  be  peruiitted  tu  roni' 
mence  diinkisg  at  this  fountgin  low  dnnti  in  !hr 
primirir  Bchool.  The  actual  amDunI  of  inrnrma- 
Tlon  gained  may  be  great  or  snail,  it  mstteri  lltl'.f , 
If  onlj  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  awakened.      To 


■waken 


such  a 


Beyond  this,  however,  and  of  greoter  momi 
both  leachrr  and  pupil,  la  the  moral  elfcct  a 
aludyof  thcworWiofoaiuie.    First  nf  all,  cr 


(Editors'  Separtmcnt. 

OcR  Ticalion  dart  are  neatly,  if  not  with  mw 
if  us  quite,  OTer.  Throufih  the  long  dieamy  da]t 
if  the  summet  aoUtice  nikiiy  of  us  bate  CDJoyeds 
espitc  from  Ihe  daily  routine  of  the  Bch<iol<Toa» 

IsriaD.  the  tcaeber  liah  litieDed  to  the  hirmODioai 
oicei  of  nature  at  tpokcn  Ibiough  tbe  rariri 
□rnia  around  him.  He  has  stood  on  Ihe  pebbliJ 
beach  and  liilened  to  Ihe  never  ceasing  puliaiiuit 
of  old  ocean,  or  Icembled  at  llie  rour  of  bis  iDif 
ig  billoni  an  the  SlDrm  King  taibed  tfaem  in  liil 
age.  He  baa  utaleu  a  pnlh  ataODg  the  iij  aaj 
rrn,  and  wandered  among  the  deep,  dark  claidtTt 

alurc  undistutbed  until  Ihe  ciening  rays  slut 
b rough  the  fading  foliage  with  a  ruddy  gleam,  tU 


leach  religion.  You  may  make  the  little  class 
Itim  Scripture  te»H  and  repeat  pioun  inaiinn ; 
Ihey  may  be  told  daily  that  it  ii  Ibcir  duly  to  luve 
anJ  fear  God)  — all  Mat  is  well  1  perhaps  Ibey  will 
heed  it.  But  it  you  teach  them  that  (he  hind  thai 
orealed  th*  ocean  that  Ibunders  on  the  beach, 
Blooped  10  tint  with  pink  the  Ilp>  uf  its  tiniest 
•hells,— that  His  majestic  power  who  lifted  Chioi- 
boraio  and  bghted  the  fires  of  Cutnpaxi,  lingered 
lo  draw  Ihe  lines  of  beauty  on  a  lily's  bell,  and  lay 
mth  the  skill  of  only  an  InBniic  Arlitt  the  tints 
upon  a  butterfly's  wing  ;  yet  that  even  Hi  guide* 
the  thread  of  their  daily  destiny,  and  listens  to 
their  eyening  prayer,  they  will  not  fail  to  reverence 
Hii  majesty  and  power,  the  while  they  look  up 
with  childlike  confidence  to  the  Father  above,  be- 
fore whose  face  their  angels  do  always  minister. 


TbK  moon  seems  the  most  unsteady  of  lU  eelci- 
tUt  laaiiaMriea  i  she  in  oontioakUT  thiltinB  ^ci 
qaafura. 


dingy  haunts  of  hi 

fellows.     He  baa  followed  tke 

goes  band-tn-hand  with   curiosiiy  in  her  search  af- 
ter knowledge.      The  wild,  rude  boy  who  lore  off 

through  tbe  waiing  mesdiK 

tbe  beautiful  green    wings  of  the   beetle,   would 

grass  it  flows  sile 

tly,  peacefully,  perfnined  win 

hardly  have  done  so  had  he  known  that  the  faith- 
ful little  fellow  was  performing  his  daily  duly  of 
■caieDgeri    neither  would   he  haie    stoned    the 

the  breath  of  dro 

ping  lilies  and  modest  water 
J  bS  the  chirp  of  the  blackbird 

a.  he  sing,  on  his 

welcome  his  return 

favoriie  ru^h  or  aoars  aloft  U 

greedy  robin  which  ate  a  doien  of  his  cherries  t^i 

his  breakfast,  ha.l  he  known  that  the  redbremled 

Another  has  climbed  the  mnnnlain  sice,  whasi 

intruder  destroyed  more  no  a  ions  insects  than  cher- 

moss-grown cliffs  h 

e  leaps,  higher  and  yet  higher. 

ries.     Then  love  and  veneration   «re   cultivated. 

until  the  while  flee 

ced  clouds  float  below  hira  aal 

where  the  eye  is  trained  to  look  for  beanty  and 

e  ia  over  him.     "Weary  he  «1» 

delect  hidden  uses.      All  honor  and  gratitude  to 

at  Ihe  foot  of  a  gr 

nite  roeh,  from  whose  ragged 

Boskin,  who  has  opened  onr  eyes  to  see  beauty 

►  ide  flows  a  coDlinR 

draught.     Here  be  ails,  whilt 

where  we  knew  not  of  her  haunts,  and  has  invei^t- 

far  down  on  the  pi 

ins  btlow  is  spread  out  befort 

ed  all  nature  with  a  charm,  from  the  rough  crag 

him  a  gorgeous  pic 

ure.      The  far-off  peaks  pierce 

that  lifts  its  bead  against  the  sky  to  the  ^rny  lich- 

the blue  dome,  wh 

le  liny  lakes  nestle  mid  their 

en  which  adorns  it  with  its  etquieite  tapestry.    To 

emerald  settings. 

and  the  rivera  eeem  saspended 

teach  natural  history  toell  iu  the  school -room,  is  lo 

in  mid-heaven,  lik 

silver  ribbona  floating  rtom  s 

Another  hat  journeyed  far  to  the  bomcsfhit 
'ouTh,  to  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood,  to  tbe  honl 
if  father,  moihcr.  brother,  sister,  where  the  tpiiil 


(,  from  whoae 
latbe,  and  wit 
ideret  hack. 


ender  links 
re  he  is  I 


'all*  the  I 


ived  anddallT 
prayed  for.  There  perhaps  still  sits  by  tbe  hearth- 
slone  a  mother,  with  a  thoughtful,  care-worn  mood, 

brothers,  run  down  the  long  lane  to  meet  the  long- 
absent  one.  Here,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred 
music,  blend  the   home  voices  at  the  decline  J 

cendiog,  now  the  old  forsaken  home  (eems  U 
laugh  in  every  joint. 

Another  has  sought  his  early  home  to  find  si- 
lence and  sadness  brooding  on  the  shrines  of  eatif 
\TOBmQiK.,  Xv.  *e  li.w.«t,»  MM  Ae  old,  familiar 
*  SkU-w&I  noX  »  w¥uv"  " 
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ter,  they  all  sleep  in  yonder  chnrch-ytrd  or  wan- 
der in  foreign  lands.  Flowers  which  a  sister's 
band  once  cherished,  now  droop  in  neglected  sad- 
ness. The  old  halls,  where  once  laughed  a  merry 
group,  are  now  dark  and  unfrequented,  and  as  the 
footstep  treads  the  threshold  the  echo  comes  back 
like  a  6hill  to  his  breast,  ^**  All  gone  !  "  The  ag- 
ed sires  still  tremble  on  the  verge  of  life,  weary 
and  sad  from  the  sorrows  of  time. 

**  Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  or  daughter. 
Bear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene, 
My  spirit  knoweth  in  its  weary  roving 
That  with  the  dead,  where'er  they  be,  is  mine." 


We  are  pleased  to  notice  a  fine  catalogue  of  the 
**  Buel  Hall  Family  and  Day  School,"  Providence, 
R.  I.  This  gives  the  names  of  teachers  and  pupils 
for  the  six  years  now  past,  ending  July  11,  1862. 
Communications  relating  to  the  srhool  should  be 
addressed  to  Rev.  R.  F.  Buel,  No.  44  Williams 
street.  Providence,  R.  I. 


Wb  congratulate  the  readers  of  The  School- 
master upon  the  accession  to  its  columns  of  a  new 
contributor.  We  refer  to  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  our  opening  pages  upon  **  The  Younger  Days 
of  Gibbon."  We  hope  to  be  treated  to  more  of 
these  interesting  papers  from  the  author's  ready 
pen. 


Wb  have  the  Water  Cure  Journal  under  a  new 
name,—  The  Hygienic  Teacher  and  Water  Cure 
Journal.  This  is  a  valuable  and  really  interesting 
paper.  It  is  edited  with  refined  taste  and  ripe  ex- 
perience.    This  journal  should  be  in  every  family. 


Habpek's  New  Monthly  Magazine  has  al- 
ways been  a  favorite  of  ours,  and  the  reason  we 
cannot  now  speak  of  its  rare  qualities,  is  that  we 
have  not  been  favored  with  an  exchange  for  some 
time.     Here's  our  hand,  old  friend. 


Ot'R  charming  ladies  companion  and  drawing- 
room  favorite,  Godey,  has  not  reached  us  for  two 
or  three  months. 

"  We  miss  thee  at  home,  yes,  we  miss  thee.'* 


The  Atlantic  for  August  is  really  the  queen 
of  Monthlies.  It  is  fast  taking  root  m  the  afi'ec- 
tions  and  interest  of  our  wisest  readers.     Read  it. 


Send  for  one  of  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.'s  Educa- 
tional Circulars.  You  will  get  one  for  the  asking. 
They  are  among  our  publishing  prinoes. 


We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  our  kind  contri- 
hutors  if  they  will,  in  every  case  favor  us  with  the 
name  of  the  author.    The  reason  is  apparent. 


A  Hard  Question. — One  of  the  questions  is : 
**Doet  the  policeman  take  care  of  the  city,  or 
doea  the  dty  Uke  eare  of  bim  ?  " 


Now  that  we  have  each  lived  the  days  of  reat, 
we  must  again  put  on  the  harness  for  labor — work 
is  the  word  —  labor,  cheerful  labor.  It  is  true  that 
the  teacher's  is  a  routine  of  similar  duties,  and 
these  are  tedious,  they  wear  upon  the  physical 
man,  and  cause  us  to  reach  an  early  old  age.  Bat 
what  occupation  is  there  but  is  full  of  labor,  in- 
cessant, tiresome  labor.  But  there  is  a  reward. 
The  glory  is  not  in  the  prize,  but  in  the  struggle. 

The  qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  occupation  are  by  no  means  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature.  They  are  simply  these,  easily 
spoken  and  more  easily  comprehended,— commofs 
sense  and  perseverance.  Says  Rev.  Sidney  Smith : 
**  The  fact  is,  in  order  to  do  anything  in  this  world 
worth  doing  we  must  not  stand  shivering  on  the 
bank,  and  thinking  of  the  cold  and  danger,  but 
jump  in  and  scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can. 
It  will  not  do  to  be  calculating  risks  and  adjusting 
nice  chances.  It  did  all  very  well  before  the  flood, 
when  a  man  could  consult  his  friends  upon  an  in- 
tended publication  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  then  live  to  see  its  success  for  six  or  seven 
centuries  afterwards;  but  at  present  a  man  waits, 
and  doubts,  and  hesitates,  and  consults  his  broth- 
er and  his  uncle  and  his  cousin  and  his  particular 
friends,  till,  one  fine  day,  he  finds  that  he  is  sixty- 
five  years  old." 

Let  us  go  forth  with  a  higher  and  more  sacred 
respect  for  our  calling  as  teachers.  Let  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  position  nerve  us  on  to  greater 
efforts,  that  we  may,  from  year  to  year,  see  the  cir- 
cle of  our  infiuence  widening  and  enlarging,  as  we 
send  forth  those  into  the  community  who  shall 
bear  our  impress,  and  say  to  the  world  that  though 
humble  the  sphere,  it  is  one  on  which  the  world 
mainly  depends  for  its  welfare  and  ultimate  eleva- 
tion in  moral  and  Christian  influence. 

Of  the  moral  dignity  of  our  profession  thus 
speaks  a  Rhode  Island  man,  the  Rev.  William 
Ellery  Channing,  who  was  born  at  Newport  April 
7th,  1780 : 

**  One  of  the  sweetest  signs  of  the  regeneration 
of  society  will  be  the  elevation  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing to  the  highest  rank  in  community.  When  a 
people  shall  learn  that  its  greatest  benefactors  and 
most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to  the 
liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes  —  to  the  work 
of  raising  to  life  its  buried  intellect— it  will  have 
opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory.  There  is 
no  higher  office  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth ; 
for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the 
mind,  soul  and  character  of  the  child.  No  office 
should  be  regarded  with  greater  respect.  The  flrst 
minds  in  the  community  should  be  encouraged  to 
assume  it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  impoverish 
themselves  to  induce  such  to  become  the  guardians 
and  guides  of  their  children.  To  this  good  all 
their  show  and  luxury  should  be  aaccl6L<i^d..** 
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Irttten    (!?iaminationg. 


1.  Wbit  *ri>  the  But  petmancDt  «ettlemeiit  i 
Monb  America  ? 

2.  When  ind  whf  ce  wii  Ihe  fltH  •eltlement  i 
Virgimif 

3.  What  effect  upon  America  hid  ibe  Bngli> 
Mtolut 


as? 

I.  In  »hat  bitde  <•■■  General  Wolf  monallT 
wounded ;  When  na>  it  faughl  f  What  other  dU- 
tinguUhed  gential  vu  morUUj  wounded  in  tbe 
■ame  battle  ? 

5.  What  eauHi  led  to  the  war  or  the  Kevolu- 
tlon? 

B.  Give  an  account  af  the  attack  on  Fort  Moul- 
trie in  1776. 

7.  What  B.»  the  Bo.lon  Port  Bill ! 

8.  What  were  ihe  boundarici  of  the  United 
Stilea  at  the  eloae  of  Iha  Revolution  ? 

9.  Wbal  tenitOTy  ima  been  ilnce  aeqnitcd  f 
Name  the  dale  of  each  acqulailion. 

10.  Give  lame  account  of  the  Uiaiouri  Com- 

II.  What  mvasurca  of  John  Adamn'i  admlnia- 
tralion  excited  dfsaa tin-Faction  ? 

13.  Name  Ihwe  of  the  Tfctorlea  obtained  by 
Ocn,  Scott  in  the  Mexican  War. 

13.  Name  the  flrit  and  (he  last  Stale  admitted 
to  the  Union  since  the  orininal  thirteen. 

14.  Namethe  Prcaidcntt  who  «6(eeleeted  from 
VitKinia.  What  other  State.  hsTe  given  Preai- 
denta  to  the  Union? 

15.  WhatPreai^lenta  hale  been  elected  b;  tbe 
Houieof  Reprcscnlalitea? 

IS.  How  may  it  happen  that  a  person  may  be 
«lecled  President  of  tbe  United  Stales  by  tbe  peo- 
ple, without  receiving  amajority  of  the  vote*? 

IT.  What  ia  the  object  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  ?    In  whose  adiuioSstrBtion  was  it  enacted  ? 

18.  Wbatimportantsventa  In  the  history  of  the 
United  Stoles  hare  oceiitred  since  the  last  Presi- 


la.  Who  wa 
land? 

20.  In  what 
since  Victotia  ai 


sole 


'd  tbe  I 


1.    Express  by  words  tbe  foiiowlos  quantities  : 

3000076540  ;    2304.05000  :     lOOOdOOOOO.OOOOOODOOl. 

a.     Add  the  fbllowitg  jjuanlilies:     Eighlj-two 

ibaonandlbe ;  five  and  nine  ten  Ihouaandtha',  Vhict 

BiUUoD  tad  6i/e,  and  dgbtf  thousand  andtl^tf 


ply  the  I 


lilHoDtbs.    ¥iito  Ibia  sum  mbtraet  fiiekir 
bousand  and  twenly-lhiee  and  efght  Ibo- 

lundicd  and  nine  miltioDths.    Hahi- 
inderhyfour  thoueaDdiha  and  diiili 
the  product  by  thirty- five  ten-tbous»odtbi. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  common  iBuItiplt?    Bf 

4.  Find  the  saprrficial  contents,  In  juit,  4 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  loom  which  is  I«t  fii- 
long.  Uft.  Sin.  wide,  and  \^(\..%a.  high. 

5.  Hon  many  jaidt  of  carpeting  f  yd.  wide  nil 
it  lake  to  carpet  aioom^OJ'u  lotl'r  and  ISR  wide? 

6.  Kiptain  the  rule  far  multiplying  one  fraetiai 
by  another. 

T.    Iteduce  5-7  to  a  fraction  having  13  for  a  or 

8.  rind  the  sum,  difference,  product,  and  qao- 
tientof  13  1  9,  and  1  3-6. 

9.  3-7  of  4-5  of  7-8  of  a  ship  is  worth  7-9  otW 
of  0-\6  of  Ibe  cargo  valued  at  $36,000.     What  ii 

10.  Explain  Ihe  rule  for  divisioD  of  decimals  If 

11.  How  many  litnea  will  .5  of  1.75  be  cootais* 
cd  in  .i5  of  17^  ? 

12.  What  is  tl 
10  mos.  22  d.  at  e 
atSi? 

13.  What  ia  the  present  worlh  of  047O.64  pa^ 
able  in  1  jr.  8  mos.  at  7  per  cen^  ? 

11.  Bought  fiO  batreis  of  Bout  at  S9  per  battri; 
but  a  part  of  it  having  been  damaged,  half  of  it 
was  sold  al  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  remaia- 
der  at  $9.50  per  bbl.  How  much  was  lost  by  til 
bargain  ? 

16.     What  i>  meant  by  ratio  i 

16.  Tbe  Erst  term  of  a  proportion  iiSj.tbesf 
cond  11,  and  the  fourth  S  Z-U.     What  is  ih«  third 

17.  If  12  men  by  working  91  houra  per  day, 
during  5  days  of  the  week,  can  in  0  weeks  dig  a 
trench  S39  feet  long,  6^  feet  wide,  and  2  10-U  feO 
deep,  bow  many  weeks  would  it  take  0  men,  work- 
ing 10  hours  per  day  during  6  days  of  the  week,  i» 
dig  a  trench  4.50  feel  long,  3i  feet  v  ide  and  2|  feet 
deep. 

ID.  A  and  B  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  ia 
5  £-11  days,  B  and  L'  in  tij  days  and  A  and  C  in  < 
days.  In  what  lime  would  each  perform  the  work 
alone,  and  how  long  would  it  lake  them  to  doit 
.!!  together- 

19.  A  squire  field  contains  739»4  aq.  Ida.  Bc 
quitcd.  the  length  of  one  side. 

20.  What  is  the  depth  of  a  cubical  cellar,  tlia 
cubical  contcnu  of  which  are  equal  to  those  of  ■>■ 
other  cellar  whose  length,  breadth  and  bright  »i» 
144,  3S  and  9  feet  respectively  ? 
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2.  What  is  Lititude  ?  Upon  what  is  it  mea- 
sured ?  What  is  Longitude  ?  Upon  what  is  it 
measured  ? 

3.  What  is  the  latitude  of  the  North  Pole? 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  ?    Equator  ?    Arctic  Circle  ? 

4.  On  the  2lst  of  June,  which  has  the  longer 
day.  New  York  or  London  ?    Why  ? 

6,  Wt^en  it  is  11  o'clock  P.  M.  at  Boston,  what 
time  is  it  at  London  ? 

6.  Name  the  principal  gulfs  and  bays  of  Eu- 
rope. 

7.  What  riTers  form  the  Ohio,  and  what  city  is 
at  their  junction  ? 

8.  What  States  are  bounded  in  part  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  r 

9.  What  bay  is  there  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  for  what  is  it  remarkable  ? 

10.  What  are  the  Trade  Winds  r 

11.  What  countries  border  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  and  what  are  the  principal  islands  that 
lie  in  it  ? 

12.  What  mountains  and  what  rivers  would  you 
cross  in  going  in  a  straight  line  from  Paris  to 
Florence  ? 

13.  Through  what  waters  and  near  what  coun- 
tries would  a  vessel  pass  in  going  from  Odessa  to 
Bristol,  England,  thence  to  St.  Louis  ? 

14.  Describe  the  situation  of  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Richmond,  CharlcRton  and  New  Orleans, 
and  give  the  distance  of  each  from  New  York. 

15.  What  are  Llanos  ?  —  Pampas  ?  —  Sel vas  ? 

16.  What  are  tides  ?    How  are  they  caused  ? 

17.  What  are  the  northern  and  southern  points 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America  and  South 
America  ? 

18.  Name  the  countries  you  would  pass  in  fol- 
lowing the  coast  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

19.  Sketch  a  map  of  Maryland,  distinguish  its 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  mark  the  location  of 
Washington  and  Baltimore. 

20.  Sketch  a  map  of  England,  distinguish  its 
latitude  and  longitude,  mark  the  situation  of  its 
principal  mountains,  the  course  of  the  Thames, 
the  Severn,  and  the  Mersey,  and  the  position  of 
Tendon,  Liverpool  and  Bristol. 

ORAMMAB. 

1.  What  are  Rules  of  Grammar,  and  how  are 
they  formed  ? 

2.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :  "  Is  it  not 
strange  that  even  his  stout  heart  should  now  and 
then  have  sunk^  vfhen  he  reflected  against  what 
odds  and  for  what  a  prize  he  was  in  a  few  hours  to 
contend.** 

3.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  above  sen- 
tence. 

4.  What  is  a  Noun  ?  What  are  the  properties 
of  nouns,  and  into  what  classes  are  they  divided  ? 

6.  What  is  the  general  rule  for  forming  the 
plural  of  nouns,  and  what  are  the  chief  ezceptiont 
to  the  rule  ? 


6.  Give  the  plural  of  handful^  talisman^  Vfho, 
scarf,  quarto,  erratum^  emphasis,  jolio,  cargo,  eom^ 
mander-in-ch  ief. 

7.  What  is  Gender?  Name  and  define  the 
genders. 

8.  Write  the  feminine  of  earl,  wizzard,  abbot, 
executor,  marquis,  hero, 

9.  What  is  Case  ?    Name  and  define  the  oases. 

10.  In  what  four  ways  is  the  nominative  inde- 
pendent used  ? 

11.  How  is  the  possessive  singular  formed  ? 
Give  an  example.  Name  some  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

12.  How  is  the  possessive  plural  formed  ?  Give 
examples. 

13.  When  are  words  declinable  ?  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  a  declinable  and  of  an  indeclinable  word. 

14.  Decline  in  the  singular  and  plural,  which,  I, 
John,  lady,  man,  life, 

15.  Define  the  degrees  of  comparison. 

16.  Of  the  following  words,  compare  such  as 
admit  of  comparison :  far,  same,  narrow,  French^ 
thin,  circular, 

17.  What  is  a  Verb  ?  How  are  verbs  divided 
in  respect  to  their  signification  and  use  ?  How  in 
respect  to  their  form  ? 

18.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  to  write,  to  dare, 
to  Jlow,  to  fly,  to  flee,  to  knit,  to  eat,  to  set, 

19.  Represent  and  name  the  principal  marks 
used  in  punctuation,  and  tell  their  use. 

20.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  senten- 
ces : 

Where  was  you  when  I  come  to  the  house  and 
set  down  to  rest  ? 

He  done  the  work  very  easy. 

I  havn't  got  but  two  pens  and  I  cannot  tell  cer- 
tain which  is  the  best. 

The  enemy  whom  I  saw  and  told  you  was  there, 
flew  at  our  approach. 

Going  towards  his  .house,  he  come  out  to  meet 
me  with  a  person  whom  I  expect  was  a  friend. 


®ur  Book  Ea&le. 


The  New  Gymnastics  fok  Men,  Womeit  and 
Child&en.  With  a  translation  of  Prof.  Klos's 
Dumb  Bell  Instructor  and  Prof.  Scbreber's  Pan- 
gymnastikon.  By  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D.,  proprietor 
of  the  Essex  street  Gymnasium,  Boston.  With 
three  hundred  illustrations.  Boston :  Ticknor 
&  Fields.    1862. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  personal  instruc- 
tion in  "  the  New  Gymnastics  **  of  Dr.  Lewis  will 
eagerly  grasp  the  new  work  just  published.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  so  plainly  written  that  It 
may  almost  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  teacher  in 
the  art.  A  fine  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  sets 
forth  some  of  die  l««Ld\u%  ^^xSxw^v^^^  ^\  *'^qcw%^^'^*»-« 
1  We  >kope  U  mvf  Y»^5i«tsv!fe  ^  \MAA«»>i^  \».  ^^  ^*^^ 
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CoxMDifiCATiONS  for  thit  Department  thoald  b«  ad 
dretted  to  N.  W.  DbMunn,  Providence. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Zero  Exponent. 

M&.  Editor: — The  zero  exponent  has  a  signi- 
fleance  of  its  owu,  just  as  much  as  the  sign  4*  has. 
It  would  be  as  useless  to  attempt  to  prove  bj  mathe- 
nuUieal  reasoning  that  a^  =  l,  as  that  +  indicates 
addition.  Mathematicians  have  agreed  to  repre- 
sent the  quantities  in  the  third  numbers  of  the  fol- 
ing  equations  by  the  form)  given  in  the  corres- 
ponding first  numbers : 

a*  =  o'  a' 

a*  =  a^  -h  a  =^  a* 

a^  s=  a*  -¥-  a  s=  a 

tfi  =sa  -t-  ass^  I 

1 

a~i  =  1  -J-  a  =  — 

a 

1  1 

a""«  =r }-  a  =  — 

a  a* 

1  1 

a"*  =  —  -I-  a  =  — 
a«  a* 

&c.,        &c.,        &c. 

This  method  of  notation  is  exceedingly  conven- 
ient in  some  mathematical  operations,  but  espe- 
cially in  discussing  the  theory  of  logarithms,  which 
are  themselves  but  exponents. 

If  the  writer  of  the  remarks  in  the  last  number 
of  The  Schoolm astbk  was  reasoning  by  analogy 
he  committed  an  error  in  one  place.  Let  us  re- 
view his  work,  remembering  that  the  factor  1  does 
not  change  the  value  of  a  product. 

a* 

—  =s  a*— »  =  lxaxaxa  =  a» 

a* 

—  =  a»""»  =  lxaxa  =  a« 
ai 

a< 

—  =  a«~»  =  1  X  a  =  o» 

ai 

—  sa»'»  =  l  X  0  =  0=00. 

But  why  does  he  substitute  0  for  a  in  this  last 
operation,  he  has  not  done  so  in  either  of  the  oth- 
ers ?  If  he  had  done  this  thing  at  first,  he  would 
have  obtained  for  his  second  equation, 

-.  =  a»-»  =  l  xaXaXO  =  0  =  a*; 

ai 

but  this  is  evidently  wrong.    If  he  is  reasoning  by 

analogg,  he  must  have  for  his  last  equation, 

at 

—  =  a»-»  =  l  =  aO. 

o» 

But  this  is  not  mathematical  reasoning.    It  is 

merely  illastrating  and  dejining  the  use  of  ezpo- 
nmtM,  B. 


Care  for  the  Syea. 

PaESCOTT,  the  historian,  in  consequence  oft 
disorder  of  the  nerve  of  the  eye,  wrote  every  wwi 
of  his  ** HistoricaU"  without  pen  or  ink,  u  be 
could  not  see  when  the  pen  was  out  of  ink,  or 
from  any  other  cause  failed  to  make  a  mark.  He 
used  an  agate  stylus  on  carbonated  paper,  ^ 
lines  "knd  edges  of  the  paper  being  indieateibf 
brass  wires  in  a  wooden  frame. 

Crawford,  the  sculptor,  the  habit  of  whose  Eft 
had  been  to  read  in  a  reclining  pofdtion,  lost  on 
eye,  and  soon  died  from  the  formation  of  a  !&■%• 
nant  cancerous  tumor  behind  the  ball,  which  po^ 
ed  it  out  on  the  cheek. 

There  arc  many  affections  of  the  eyea  which  are 
radically  incurable.  Persons  of  scrofulous  cob«u- 
tutions,  without  any  special  local  manifestation  of 
it,  often  determine  the  disease  to  the  eye  by  some 
erroneous  habit  or  practice,  and  it  remains  there 
for  life.  It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  knr*w  soiat  of 
the  causes  which,  by  debilitating  the  eye,  invbi 
disease  of  it,  or  render  it  incapable  of  resistiig 
adverse  influences. 

Avoid  reading  by  candle  or  any  other  artificial 
ligbt. 

Heading  by  twilight  ought  never  to  be  indulged 
in.  A  safe  rule-  is — never  read  after  sun-down, 
or  before  sun-rise. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  read  a  moment  In  saj 
reclining  position,  whether  in  bed  or  on  a  sofa. 

The  practice  of  reading  while  on  horseback,  or 
in  any  vehicle  in  motion  by  wheels,  is  moat  peni- 
cious. 

Reading  en  steam  or  sail-vessels  should  not  be 
largely  indulged  in,  because  the  slightest  motion 
of  the  page  or  your  body  alters  the  focal  point, 
and  requires  a  painful  straining  effort  to  reodjost 
it. 

Never  attempt  to  look  at  the  sun  while  shining 
unless  through  a  colored  glass  of  some  kind ;  even 
a  very  bright  moon  should  not  be  long  gased  at. 

The  glare  of  the  sun  on  water  is  very  injuriooi 
to  the  sight. 

A  sudden  change  between  bright  light  and  dark- 
ness is  always  pernicious. 

In  looking  at  minute  objects,  relieve  the  eyet 
frequently  by  turning  them  to  something  in  the 
distance. 

Let  the  light,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  fall 
on  the  page  from  behind,  a  little  to  one  side. 

Every  parent  should  peremptorily  forbid  all  sew- 
ing by  candle  or  gas-light,  especially  of  dark  bs- 
terials. 

If  the  eyes  are  matted  together  after  sleeping, 
the  most  instantaneous  and  agreeable  solvent  in 
nature  is  the  application  of  the  saliva  with  the  in- 
ger  before  opening  the  eye.  Never  pick  it  off 
with  the  finger  nail,  but  wash  it  off  with  the  ball 
of  the  fingers  in  quite  warm  water. — HoUm  Jottr- 
\nalqf  HsoUK. 


|l|jirh   Ishtti    ^t\atil  "^ooks. 


SERIES  o^  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Warren's  Primary  Geography,  -  -  .  $0.45 

Warren's  Common  School  Geography,      ...      1.00 
Warren's  Physical  Geography,  .  .  *  1.25 

BEYISED   EDITIONS  —  Containing    Census  of  1860  — New   Maps  — Recent  Discoveriet  and 
Political  Changes. 

These  Geographies,  though  so  recentl;^  issued,  are  already  used  in  nearly  all  the  larger  Cities  in 
the  United  States,  and  are  having  a  rapid  introduction  into  the  smaller  Cities  and  Towns. 


eREENrS  IMPROVED  eRAMMARS. 

Greene's  Introduction,  ...  0.S0 

Greene's  English  Grammar,  (just  published)    -  -  0.50 

Greene's  Analysis,  ...  0.50 

These  Books  were  prepared  by  Professor  Samuel  S.  Grbbme,  of  Brown  University.  Their  best 
recommendation  is  the  fact  that  they  are  in  general  use  as  text-books  in  the  better  class  of  schooU 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


GOLBURN'S   NEW  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

THB  OHHiD'S  ABITHMSTIO,            ......  OJLS 

OOLBXTBN'S  nrrSIiUBBOTUAIi  ▲BITHHETIO,                   -                -                •  0.80 

OOIiBXTBN'S  OOHMOir  SOHOOI<  ABITHMSTIO,       ....  0.50 

OOLBXTBN'B  ABITHMSTIO  AND  ITS  APPIiIOATIONB,               •               -  0.76 

These  works  are  eminently  practical,  and  have  received  the  warm  approval  of  all  those  teachers 
who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  their  merits. 


UtiAJOWB  OOMPIiBTlC  SFEIiUBB*  .....      OJIB 

All  the  difficulties  in  orthography  are  so  arranged  and  classified  in  this  manual,  that  they  may 
be  easily  overcome  by  the  pupil. 


BBBABD'B  UNITBD  STATBB  HTBTOBY,  ....         04K> 

This  little  manual  is  very  differently  arranged  from  the  school  histories  in  common  nst,  and  the 
attractive  and  pleasant  style  in  which  it  is  written,  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  the  learner. 


These  books  are  used  more  extensively  in  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island  than  any  others  of  their 
class.  Orbbnb*!  Obammabs  and  Waksbn's  Oeoo&apribs  (with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
towns)  are  uted  uniformly  throughout  the  State,  Colbubn'b  Abxthmbtxcs  and  Lbach'b  Sfbllbbb 
are  also  extensivelv  used.  They  are  also  in  very  general  use  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  sale  in  almost  every  State  north  of  the  Union  pickets. 

The  above-named  books  will  be  furnished  for  first  introduction  at  GREATLY  REDUCED 
PRICES,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  even  MORE  ECONOMICAL  TO  INTRODUCE  THEM 
than  to  continue  using  inferior  works. 

07  Copies  of  either  of  the  above  books  will  be  furnished  for  examination  with  reference  to  intro« 
duction,  on  application  to 

DEXTER  S.  8T0NE,  Boston,  Mass., 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

ADAPTED  TO  ALL  GRADES  OF 

Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 


PablishcNl  by  IVI80N,  FHINKST  A  CO.,  48  and  60  Walker  Stsreet,  STew  Ttelc 


flOilliSOII'8  MATHCMATlCAi  8CRIC8. 

These  books  are  UNEQUALLED  in  STYLE,  TTPOORAPHY  and  BINDING ;  in  gradatimi, 
and  original  methodst  and  prMtical  applications. 

Although  comparatiTely  new,  the  books  of  this  Keries  have  a  large  and  increasing  sale  in  almoft 
ererr  State  in  the  Union ;  and  are  now  used  in  hundreds  of  the  Schools,  Seminaries  and  High  Schools 
of  New  England. 


Retail. 

Progressive  Table-Book S    12 

Progressive  Primary  Arithmetic 15 

Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic 25 

Bucuments  of  Written  Arithmetic 25 

Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic. 66 

Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic 75 

New  Elementary  Algebra 75 

University  Algebra 1  25 


Retail 

New  University  Algebra 1  50 

New  Geometrv  andTri^onometry 1  50 

Surveying  and  Navigation 160 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Conio  Sectiona.  1  SO 

Elementary  Astronomy 73 

University  Astronomy 175 

Mathematical  Operauons 225 


ROBINSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA.  420  Pages. 

This  work  is  not  jl  BEYisioir  of  the  old  University  Algebra,  but  an  entirely  new  book,  prepared 
for  the  highest  grade  of  classes  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  It  is  a  full,  complete  and  scientific 
work,  combining  the  best  practical  with  the  highest  theoretical  character. 

The  former  **  University  Algebra  "  will  continue  to  be  published,  and  may  be  nsed  as  ixtsrxedi- 
ate.  between  the  ELEMENTARY  and  NEW  UNIVERSITY  ALGEliRAS,  or  as  introductoit 
to  the  latter. 

That  all  Teachers  who  desire  to  examine  this  new  Algebra  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  we 
will  send  single  copies  of  this  book,  pre-paid,  to  such  teachers,  on  receipt  of  sixty  centb,  in  stamps 
or  money.    This  otter  to  continue  until  January  1st,  1863. 

Teachers  and  Booksellers  should  be  very  particular  to  specify  in  their  orders  which  book  they 
desire,  the  new  or  the  old  edition. 

ROBINSON'S  PROGRESSIVE  TABLE  BOOK,  72  Pages. 

This  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  little  book,  for  young  children,  on  the  plan  of  obJeet-teachlBf . 
8ent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  two  red  stamps. 


SCIENTIFIC   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  very  popular  works,  which  have  been  prepAn4  vitli 

fzpress  reference  to  use  in  the  class-room,  and  with  the  design  to  render  the  subjects  ' ' ' 

practical. 


Wells'  Science  of  Common  Things ft   76 

Wells*  Natural  Philosophy 100 

Wells'  Principles  of  Chemistry 100 

Wells' First  Principles  of  GeoIogY « 7f 

Hitchcock's  Anatomy  and  Physiology • • 100 

Ilitchcock's  Geology.   (New,  1860.) 1 


These  works  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science,  and  excel  in  their  LUCID  8TYLB» 
NUMEROUS  FACTS,  COPIOUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  and  practical  applicoHomt  of  soienee  to  the 
arts  of  every- day  life. 

XXZB     O^AuXiOXi 

is  a  new  and  complete  music  book  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Singing  Classes,  by  Wzzxxam  B. 
Bradbury.    Price  38  cenu. 

This  book  has  just  been  published  and  is  received  with  unprecedented  favor. 


Teachers  are  invited  to  send  for  our  **  Educational "  and  **  Mathematical  Circular$,"  new  editloni 
of  which  have  been  published,  and  which  contain  full  notices,  descriptions,  testimonials,  t>riee8,  ^o^ 
of  all  our  publications,  and  which  we  will  send  to  those  who  will  give  us  their  address. 

(17  Sp9eimen  Copiei  of  any  of  our  Text-Books  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  for  examination  on  reeeipl 
of  on§-4alf  the  rttaU  price.    The  most  liberal  terms  given  for  Jirst  introduction. 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN   BOOKS. 


140  WESTMINSTER  STREl^,  PROVIDBNCE,  R.  I. 


COSSTANTLY  ON  HAND.  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES, 

MISCEiiAIHCOUS    BOOKS. 


Old  Books  Bought  or  Exchanged  for  NeW. 


CFlrilial  AtlM,  Man  r^'  OMit  t  ha' 
■■  Old  infthnd-.  compsrrd  uilli 

■■  If  I  could  nol  E*iaiintlicr,  1  wouiu   not  i 
Lynn,  .Itaii. 
••  Thert  it  now  no  lanijer  iny  need  for  picry 


sii^       A  OIRECTOBY 


STAKllY    HEAVENS, 

DelitteaMd  on  ttita  Horable  Pluilapli^w,' 


llathui  the  CoHittllaliaai  b'-auli/ullg  I'ainttd, 
fuUv  Exttlainnl,  nnd  »old  al  tie  modrrale- price  m 
St2.50.  and  lent  ftj  relura  iHailtm  rereipt  o/HnS. 
Ltrluret  oilen  la  public  or  prirate  vlatin,  tcke 
will  linte  the  /fee  tae  of  a  Ttfv  good  TeleKMC^ 
Ageittt  teanlftl  trcrj/K-here,  to  ifAwi  o  IHterat  Ju- 
count  viU  be  made  by 

HENRY  -ffHITAll, 

Box  3184,  FbUadelpliik;  Pai. 

■ — T  fnKily  und  sehoo!  for  uie  •■—Telegraph. 
*  Ihc  mm  >1  u'tiich  [lie;  are  •ald/'i-O.  IVeb 

Uli«  TWE:<'IT  dollars  for  H."~Pnif. 

Ttom  mny  other 

(-boy  iiinrida  • 

in»"foi  Vit\\  ^0\A.S."ftS,— G«iiTg«'M..Owa". 


ii«  from  it  in  one  day,  th»n  I  run 
en."— C.  B.  Mrtcalf. 
ike  fiintin«ii  to  ■  tti^ni-eiiRinv, 
.Voiwnyer,  jVew  i'orie. 


|^}pinc0tt']5    (ie0grapl|}tal    Series, 

Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  Schools  and  Academies. 


B  o  o  :k    I . 

On  tbe  iSasis  of  t^e  ®{ijcct:=jHeti)oli  of  Jlngtruction ; 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Enf^ravin^s  and  Pictorial  Maps.  By  Fo&dtce  A.  Allen,  Principal  of 
the  Chester  County  Normal  ScbooU  VVest  Chester,  Pa.  Quarto.  56  pp.  Printed  in  Oil  Colors.  Bc- 
tail  price,  40  cents.    Sent  for  examination,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

THE  CLEVELAND  (O.)  TESTIMONIAL : 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  Clevetand  : 

Gentlemen  :  —  We  the  undersigned,  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Clercland,  baring  exam- 
ined Allen's  Pkimabt  Gsooraphy  on  the  object-method  of  instruction,  most  respectfully  ask  that 
you  may  introduce  that  work  into  our  schools. 

Dr.  THOMAS  STERLING.  Principal  High  SchooL 

W.  W.  CL-SHING,  Principal  West  St.  Clair  Grammar  SchooL 

W.  G.  WATEHSON,  Principal  Mayflower  Grammar  School. 

C.  C.  ROUNDS,  Principal  Pearl  Street  Grammar  SchooL 

E.  P.  HUNT,  Principal  Rockwell  Grammar  School. 

C.  F.  DUTTON,  Principal  Hicks  Street  Grammar  SchooL 

W.  H.  HOBBIE.  Principal  Browncll  Street  Grammar  SchooL 

W.  p..  DARK.  Principal  Kentucky  Street  Grammar  SchooL 

A.  A.  BRACON,  Principal  Hudson  Street  Gtammar  SchooL 

A    QUINT   ELL,  Principal  Eagle  Street  Grammar  School. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  approval  of  the  work  here,  is  found  in  L'le  fact  that  the  Board  cf 
Education  of  this  city,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  teachers,  unanimously  adcpted  it  for  use  in  all 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

L.  M.  OVIATT,  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


^  B  o  o  :k    1 1  - 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  OR  COMMON  SCHOOL  OEOORAPHT, 

On  the  basis  of  the  *' Object-Method  '*  of  Instruction,  embracing  Physical,  Political  and  Mathemati- 
cal Geography,  and  so  far  as  expedient.  Ancient  and  Modern  History :  philosophically  prepared  and 
arranged  for  Common  Schools.     B^  Fobdtcb  A.  Allen.    (In  preparation.) 

boob:    III- 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing  a  concise  Text  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Based  on  a  combination  of  the  Analytical,  Syn- 
thetical and  Comparative  Systems.  With  more  than  one  hundred  Maps,  of  Reliffion,  Government, 
Civilization,  Races,  Countries,  Roman  Empire,  Vicinities,  Rain,  Wind,  Seasons,  Isothermals,  Solar 
System,  etc.,  etc.,  and  combining,  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  many  features  not  found  in 
any  other  work  of  its  class.  B^  Roswbll  C.  Smith,  A.  M.  Retail  price,  $1.00.  Sent  to  teachers 
for  examination  on  receipt  of  oO  cents. 

boob:    IV. 

A  coMPiETE  PRonoyneiNe  sazettcer, 

Or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  th  Word;  a  Teacher's  and  Pupil's  Reference  book,  containing  a 
notice  and  the  Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  with  the  most 
authentic  information  respectii  g  tic  Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  Mountains,  Islands,  Rivers,  etc.,  in 
every  portion  of  the  Globe;  anu  a  complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Geographical  Names.  By 
J.  Thomas,  M.  D..  and  T.  Baldwin.    Price,  $^.0J. 

The  Gazetteer,  being  the  basis  of  the  other  books  of  the  series,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher, 
will  be  furnished,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  schools  in  connection  tvith  the  Geographies,  at  a  very 
low  price. 

PUBLI&KILD    BY 

3.  B.l-V^iplxittitt  ^  <&tt.,"^\!?^3s^^^\■^\^».» 


ISrO^W    IIEA.DY. 


tmhx)i  l^alrtrs,  ^^arte,  fcL 


Sargent's  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Readers  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  tnare  than  Jive  milluma  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are :  —  1.  The  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  exercise,  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  8.  The  Explana- 
tory index,  by  which  difficult  words  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated.  4.  Su- 
periority in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities;  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened.  5.  Superiority  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  paper,  bindins,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  6.  In  the  Speller  a 
scientific  classification  ofwords,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improvements. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  whole  time  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
works.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  ana  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  bis  charge.    The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
which  may  be  had  gratis,  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

O*  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  ffratis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents ;  the  Third,  15  cents  ; 
the  Second,  12  cents ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  6 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent's 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  stone, 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  mav  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Charts 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  76  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 
at  $1.50  for  the  set,  or  5'J  cents  a  card.    An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.    Address 


SARGENT'S    ORIGINAL    DIALOGUES: 

A  Oolleotion  for  School  and  Fftmily  Beading  and  Bepretentation. 
By  EPES  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  ftc. 


The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  populaifty  and 
oeen  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitions,  ^c,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  announce.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  336  pages,  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.    Price,  ^1.00.      The  u^ual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

O*  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage preptUd,  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 

O"  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer :  "The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation  ;  vivid, 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarsenesa." 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal:  **The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.  It 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught.'* 

From  the  Gardiner  (Me. J  Home  Journal:  **  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  hish  school, 
grammar  school,  or  county  school  —  everywhere  where  **  boys  are  boys.'*  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  representation  that  we  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat :  **  A  book  worth  having.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 

From  the  Boston  Post :  **  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.  The 
book  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  haa  been  out  ten  days." 

From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror :  **  Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  school  days 
for  just  such  a  book  as  this." 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  young  wiUiei^d  ikTi^Tft«\\^'«\>Lti>Jci'6>a%vcw^'«Xv«v\.«t- 
est,  but  they  are  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audienoe,  and  to  \>t\n%  ou\.  \Xi%  t\<i«^x'C\W!Lvr5  \*\««>x*  ^^ 
the  speakers, 

JOSm  Ii.  8HOBBY,  \%  ^WttAiiui^mi  «^!t%«fc.'Bc3iifl««^^ 


Jfik  Impdant  %t\xi  ^t\otil  ^0jaks! 


MAdON  BROTHlSllS,  Nos.  6  and  7  tteieer  St.,  New  York, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  others  to  seyeral  new  School  Books,  the  pnblict 
tion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  tilo^ 
oughly  convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority.  > 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

irOB    C^BAMMAB,    INTXBMBDI A TB    AJSft)    OOMMOn-    80H00LB 

BIT  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  8o  c«nts. 
Chatacteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with  tolerable  pn& 
dency  may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  tae  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  ther^ 
fore,  are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

8.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  i^eneral,  wide-reaching  and  coropreheniiTt. 
Mete  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  ibey  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  is 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  prcsentisg 
quite  enough.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 


Increasing  in  length.    Marsinal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject 

6.    The  Maps,  Charts  ana  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  ur«< 
'  fulness. 

t.    The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PINIIEY  A  ARNOUiT'S  rRENCH  MAMMAR. 

Combining  the  Ofal  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 

By  IJORMAN  PINNEY  aSd  EMILE  ARNOULT. 
Crown  8vo.,  620  pages.    Price.  $1.25,    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  76  cents. 
This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  than  any  other,  combining 
many  important  improvements. 

•*  A  gprerft  improvement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published.'* — [Prof.  P.  J.  Darer, 
Montreal.  *'The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquiNition  of  the'prench 
by  the  English  scholar."— [Jacob  Batchelder,  Principal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  *•  A  great  many 
taluable  improverarnts.*'— -Prof.  J.  J.  Burnier,  New  York.  •'  Needs  only  to  be  known  to  take  the 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  U9e.**'^[BoMton  Transcript, 

IK. 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    By  F.  S.  Williams.  I2mo.  Price,  $1. 

ThU  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.  Prepared, 
as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  received  witk 
much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

••  I  value  it  particularly."— [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.  •*  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition.**— 
[Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.  *•  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidera- 
tum."— [Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  *•  It  surpasses  any  other 
book  in  aifordinR  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  csnversation."— [Francis  Gardner, 
JBtfq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

'^ixvxt^'%  <ffifa«2  l^e«sons  vx  ^pronouncing  anU  Sprafting  iFrencft* 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELrS  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  as 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOQVES  of  our  numerous  pubUca^ons  %«iit  ^T«LVQ\\t>^«\^  \.ia  «LTw^%Ad.T^%%,    A.ny  o!  the  above 
hookB  Bent  for  examination,  by  maU,|iost''2KMd,  on  t«wv^  ^^  ^^^  \>t\c«.    >  ^'tlJ^NtkT^yiV^xtetTa^Vw^niL 
intraduetion,  ^K&OISV  ^'Wi't>K«»'^A^  ^^^  ^««a* 
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A   NEW   MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT, 
rOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVAtE  SlliHOOLS, 

Satliatt)    Scljoolg,    ItiUage    (!CI|ticcl|'S>    ^atlotti    anti    ITatcin.- 


THE  SCHOOL-HARMONIUM 


:pbice,  onlt  $80. 

Htvins  been  tcpedcdly  ur»ctl  to  detiie  nu  itiitiumeDl  cipsblr  of  iireater  ponrer  at  tube  thKD  the 

Melodeon,  which  could  be  .fforded  at  i  limiUr  co.t,  ihei^-' -• v..  ...._  ..-_. 

succeeded  in  the  msDuficlure  of  i  new  iilile  Harmiiniuia, 
ilemand. 

The  School  H.itiHOMi'M 

Terj  coinpmci,  eauily  moved  a!.      ., „,        ... 

OF  BEEDa,  tour  oclates  compus  of  keTi,  and  an  eSccLire  iKell,  and  U  much  louder  than  the  moat 
nonerful  "  Double  Reed  "  Melodeon.  The  case  [>  atTonglf  built  sf  oak  or  black-walnut,  oil  flniihed. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  ol  oinamont  in  its  eileinal  flniih,  a  chief  aim  in  its  manufacture  being  to 
furniih  an  inatrument  poa»c»«lng  much  power  and  good  quality  of  tone  for  a  amall  aum  of  money. 

Although  more  eapeeially  deaigiied  for  achool  uae^  the  new  inatrument  ia  equally  oell  adapted  Vi 
the  muaicnl  requirements  of  veattiea,  chapcla,  leclure-TOoma,  village  churches,  and  public  halU. 

An  eismination  of  the  School  HABxaxirn  l«  leapectfull^  inTited  from  Commilteea  and  Teacher* 
tit  Public  and  Private  Schoolg,  Aodemic*  aud  Seminaries,  SuperinlendenCa  of  Sabbath  Schoolav 
Teachers  of  Singing  Schools,  Pastors,  Or);aniBta,  Choriilrrt,  and  all  others  Inleiested  in  the  deTclop- 
menl  and  improvement  of  muaical  tuste  among  the  people.  It  will,  if  permitted,  proia  a  powerful 
nuxiliar)'  tn  the  advancement  of  mu8i»l  culture,  especially  among  children. 

Ttt   S.tBBATH    Scnoai.   8i;PKRI!(TENDB!(Ta: 

The  singing  of  the  children  is  now  universslly  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  tn 
eating  eierciaea  of  the  Sabbath  School,  and  the  importance  of  a  good  muaical 
iiection  will  haidlf  be  called  in  question. 

Heretofore  a  great  lack  haa  dialed  of  a  really  good  inatrument  for  Sabbkth  ffchbol  pttrposea',  at  a 
low  price.  The  8CHO0L-I1ABM0NIUM  bat  been  ctp«eially  designed  to  meet  this  want.  The 
moderate  amount  necessary  for  ita  purchase  could  hardly  be  spent  to  so  good  purpose  in  any  othar 
way  in  permanently  increasing  the  attractiveness  and  usefalness  of  the  achnot.  The  purchase  monay 
can  generally  be  raised  by  an  appeal  lo  the  children  ihemselvea. 

Kvery  Sabbatli  School  ought  to  have  a  School-Harmonium. 

The  undersigned  niso  manufacture  Helodeoxh  and  HABHONitiMit,  In  great  variety  of  styles  and 
sites,  at  prices  varying  (ram  94o  to  $500 ;  full  descriptive  catalogues  of  which  inll  be  sent  to  any 
address  upon  request. 

T^ASOST    ac    IXAJMiuZN,    HMitifMturan. 

Wirsrooms,  S?4  Washington  Street. 

Pwtory,  footo?  0MD\>ni%6%^»*V"^»i**»- 


IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT. 


POTTER    &    IIA.MM03Sri>'8 

Analytical  and  Progressive 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Carefully  Revised  and  Improved, 

NOW  IlKADY   FOR   TEACHERS   AND  THE  TRADE  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

The  celebrated  Copy  Books  known  as  POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMAN- 
SHIP bare  just  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  Publishers  are  sure  that  these  eopf 
books  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  copies  are  now  printed  from  new 
plates,  on  perfect  paper,  with  improved  presses,  by  the  best,  experienced  workmen. 

An  examination  of  these  books,  by  any  candid  toarher,  must  convince  him  that  these  books  tic 
THE  BEHT  now  known. 


L 


DEBOBIFTION  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

No.  1  contains  a  drill  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  the  fifteen  letters  included  under  the  i  ind 
o  principles,  in  medium-sized  hand,  with  several  copies  of  short  words. 

No.  2  combines  a  drill  upon  the  formation  of  the  twenty-six  small  letters,  in  a  smaller  band, 
arranged  under  their  respective  principle^,  with  the  proper  manner  of  connecting  them  together 
in  words. 

In  this,  and  the  two  following  numbers,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fore-arm  and  fiagct 
movements,  bv  appropriate  exerciscK  upon  the  elementary  principles  and  their  various  combinatiimi. 

No.  3  exercises  the  pupil  with  a  drill  upon  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  —  both  small  letters  and 
capiials  — sTsteniatically  arrniiKcd  in  the  formation  of  words^  and  sentences,  in  a  little  smaller 
hand  than  tlie  preceding  number. 

No.  I  contains  further  exerciRCs  for  the  fore-arm,  words  of  medium  length,  sentences,  and  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  svKtem,  in  a  still  .smaller  liand. 

The  first  four  pages  call  attention  to  a  drill  exercise  upon  wahte  paper  to  develop  the  fore-ini 
movement,  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  the  fore-arm  moving  freely. 

Two  setN  of  copies  jire  given  in  several  pagf^s  of  Nos.  3  and  1,  for  practice  on  waste  paper. 

No.  5.    The  principal  feature  of  this  book  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  capital  letitn 
in  pairs  for  drill  exercises  in  words  commencing  with  these  letters.     The  last  nine  pages  of  thii 
number  have  sentences  extending  across  the  page. 
i         No.  G  contains  proverbial  sentences,  systematically  arranged. 
I         No.  7  contains  historical  sentences,  in'  a  little  finer  hand. 

No.  8  contain.^  mercantile  and  other  business  forms. 

No.  0  contains  sentences  in  a  larger  hand  than  the  preceding  numbers. 

No.  10  contains  short  sentences  in  a  smaller  hand. 

No.  11  contains  sentcncen  in  a  fine  hand  for  ladies. 

No.  12  contains  large  coarse  hand  for  engros-iing  puriioses,  and  the  various  styles  of  Ornamentil 
penmanship,  including  German  IrKt,  Old  English,  and  Italic  characters. 

The  former  editions  of  Nos.  \)  and  10,  containing  the  large  hand,  will  be  furnished  to  those  vh*  j 
prefer  them.  \ 

The  fore-arm  and  finger  movements  should  be  practiced  by  the  pupil  daily,  upon  waste  papfi 
before  be!:nnning  to  write.  I 

rOTTKR  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPL\G, 

hi  Thntr  Xiurthrrs.     Jiy  Dovhfe  and  Single  Entry. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  .Series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  betu^  ■ 
fully  engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship;  well  adapted  , 
to  higher  classes  in  schools.     Approjiriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

No.  I  BOOK-KEEPING 20  cenU.  i 

»  BLANKS  rOR  THE  SAME 20     •'     ; 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING 3d      " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IT.  No.  2 20      " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 20      " 

No.  3  BOOK-KEEPING IN  PRESS. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  rt-  \ 
writing  a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.     Retail  price  for  tM 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards,  6o  cents;  5  Blanks  for  the  same  25  cents. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHERMERHORN,  BANCRGFI  &  CO.,  PubUshers, 

596  Broadway,  New  York ;   25  North  Fourth  Street,  Fhilftdelphik     1| 
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COKTRIBOTINa    BDITOBB: 

WILLIAM   A.  MOWRY I'Ol.meAL  EDUCATION. 

MAMORI,  TIIURIIER Litbuatuhe. 

ISAAC   F.    CADY NATUltAL  Sciekce. 

JOSHUA  KENDALL.  A.  M., DtDACTtct. 

A.  J,  MANCHESTER Qdestioss  fob  ETAVisATinx. 

HEUHY  CLARK ....ObahmaB  and  Rhetoilic. 

F.  B.  SNOW Beadino  am)  Wkitino. 

Rev.  GEORGE  A.  WILLABD, Mobai.  Gvitiiib. 

J.  T.  EDWARDS, Oeoloovanu  BoTAnV. 

ALVAUW.  GODDING School  DiscirMNE. 

I)](,  J.  B.  CUAPIN' PiiTsicAL  Educattin  AKii  PirTHiALonr. 

I).  It.  ADAMS, HlSTOKT. 

IIOWAKDM.  ItlCE, Laxguaoes. 

M.  S.  GREENE Oeoodai-ht 

N.  W.  DbMUSN Matiiehaticb, 

BS8IDENT   BDITOBB: 
J.  J.  I.ADD.  A.  M.,         N.  W.  BeMUNN. 
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PROVIDENCE: 

COOKE,    JACKSON    *   CO.,    PUBLISHERS, 

IS     WETBOBHET    STKEET 

1S62. 

Primed  i.>  CooKE.""jACKaOH^  Co.."t6"^tf|^<iwift'a^<- " 


^\ 


Standard  of  Qualification  of  Teachers,  and  the        .  Object-Teaching ^ 

Means  of  Rendering  it  Uniform 28'J  ••  The  Schoolmaster  Abroad." :t»2 

A  New  Sculptor 292 1 Is  it  Your  Opinion  ? 50: 

Syntax i,  293  The  School  House i .^M 

Street  Education.... Good  and  Bad  Books....  294  RDrcATioNAL  Intelligence. 

Personal  and  Literary.... Waiting  for  'Pa....  2i)5! Convention  of  the  R.  I.  Normal  School  As*»u- 

Evils  of  Mental  Precocity 29G  ciation  at  Bristol SVi 

A  Visit  to  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island 296  Mr.  Goodwin's  Address, .  • . ; 9)-) 

'*  Your  Majesty,"  .; .....< 296 j Commencement 3ii 

Thoughts  on  American   Schools. — Examina-  Natural  Science. 

tions  of  Teachers  ....;....* 297Ia  Peep  into  the  Dock— No.  8. m 

How  Shall  the  Dictionary    be  Used  in  the        '       Questions  for  Wuitten  ExAMiNATioNif. 
School-Room 299  Arithmetic... Mental  Arithmetic... Gco^ruphy  •?' 


r0bkna  ^kniug  '§xm  (^slablis^ent 


NO.  16  AVEYBOSSET  STREET, 

NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  THE  TOST  OFFICE,  I'ROVIDENCE. 

COOKE,  JACKSON,  &  CO.,  proprietors  of  the  above  establishment,  ihTite  an  increase  uf  the  fa^or 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    TH£   PROVIDENCE   EVENING   PRESS, 

'fhc  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  onlj  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Isdand.  It 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  itt 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  it 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  ac 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles. 
Three  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

The  Evening  Press  is  furnished  to  snbscribers  at  the  vory  low  pric^  of  $10  per  annum,  payable  io 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  t  j  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  euck 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  centd  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  cilice,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

Thk  Evening  Puess  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advcnisers,  (hating  by  far  the  largest  cir- 
culation in  the  State,)  both  yearly  and  transient  and  advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  lil.crally. 

2.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS* 

Which  is  equalled  in  si>;e  by  only  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  nniouBt 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  suphlied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  ^l.oU  per  year,  pavablr  ie 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  f<»r  this  paper,  the  adterli»ers  In  wliich  will 
llnd  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 

3.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 


BO0K  Ann  JDS  PRINTING* 

The  Projirietors  of  this  establishment  confidently  invite  the  pntronage  of  f^e  public  in  conncctios 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department.    They  are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  presn 
printing  with  Neatness,  Cheapness  and  Promptness.     No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  ittotfar 
interest  of  their  friends  to  transact  busiuca*  ot  v,Vi\\4  VAuiV  vivvVi  \\\tu\. 
Provjdsnce  March,  ISiBl. 
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From  the  PenniyWania  School  Journal. 

Standard  of  Qualifloation  of  Teachers,  and 

the  Means  of  Rendering  it  Uniform 

Throughout  the  State. 

BEPOAT  READ  BEFORE  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

CONVENTION. 

The  topic  assigned  to  your  committee  for 
this  report  embraces  a  wide  field.  It  will  be 
impossible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  search  out 
and  explore  all  its  parts.  Let  it  suffice  if  we 
partially  define  its  boundaries,  and  assign  limith 
to  that  portion  known  as  the  department  of  the 
Com  VON  School.  mI 

Neither  will  it  be  pertinent  to  the  occasion 
and  circumstances  which  have  called  us  togeth- 
er, to  enter  into  a  minute  and  extended  detail 
of  those  items  of  knowledge  essential  or  desira- 
ble to  be  possessed  by  those  who  assume  thf 
training  and  education  of  the  youth  of  our 
State.  These  will  merit,  at  most,  but  a  casual 
notice.  We  are  here  to  deal  with  general  truths 
and  principles  bearing  upon  the  administration 
of  our  great  and  beneficent  system  of  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  of  little  importance,  as  re»pcct^ 
our  present  purpose,  to  dwell  upon  technicali- 
ties and  forms,  or  ,to  animadvert  upon  those 
xninutiic  of  science  \^hich,  though  of  very  great 
importance  to  us  individually,  cannot  enlighten 
wliile  in  search  of  those  principles  of  thought 
that  underlie  every  valuable  acquirement  ol 
the  teacher. 

Our  theme  arranges  itself,  naturally,  in  two 
diviHions,  and  presents  two  distinct  considera- 
tions. The  first,  viz. :  **  The  standard  of  quali 
fication  of  teachers,'*  is  general ;  the  second. 
Tis. ,  .**  The  means  of  rendering  them  uniform 
throughont  the  Stat*/'  if  ijpiCMl,    One  natur- 


ally and  legitimately  sugeests  some  of  those 
leading  and  essential  acquirements  which  char* 
acterize  the  true  teacher, —  those  points  of  cul- 
ture which  distinguish  him  from  the  mere  schol- 
ar. The  other  will  introduce  a  few  thoughts 
concerning  a  uniformity  of  qua  a  fication  among 
the  instructors  of  the  youth  of  our  State,  so  far 
as  the  same  may  be  considered  practicable  and 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  examining  corps  of 
the  school  department.  This  latter  topic  em- 
braces the  truly  practical  part  of  the  subject, 
and  will,  therefore,  command  special  attention. 

The  elevation  of  the  standard  of  qualification 
among  teachers,  as  a  body  of  professional  men 
and  women,  is  the  great  object  which  shoi:ld 
be  constantly  kept  in  view  in  all  our  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  our  system  of  public  in- 
struction. The  system  of  examinations  insti- 
tuted by  the  law  of  1854,  has  done  much  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  The 
first  series  of  these  examinations  held  in  the 
<»everal  counties  of  the  State,  exhibited  to  fa- 
rents  and  teachers  the  fact,  that  the  qualifica- 
tions, intellectual  (and  in  many  cases,  moral), 
of  those  assuming  the  exalted  vocation  of  the 
teacher,  had,  through  some  agency,  reached  a 
standard  which  could  be  designated  only  as 
very  low.  The  indifference  of  the  influential 
classes  in  many  of  our  most  cultfvated  com- 
munities, had  contributed  greatly  to  this  eud. 
Failing  to  recognize  the  claims  of  our  common 
system,  they  seemed  content  to  see  the  law  exe- 
cuted in  form  and  not  in  tpirit  —  to  know  that 
teaching  for  namesake  existed  rather  than  the 
reality. 

The  loose  and  well-nigh  disjointed  parta  ot  «. 
system,  *w\%e\^  coii<iw«%^,'^«^\«ws.^x\»v2^* 
er  tnd  T«ikd«s%d  com^v^X  V|  ^%  %RX^^%^wi** 
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lature  alluded  to«  And,  first  and  foremost,  as 
a  means  to  effect  the  reform  needed,  was  the 
provision  for  the  due  examination  of  teacherit 
by  a  competent  officer  in  each  county,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  directors  as  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school  intercuts  of  their  re- 
spective districts.  This  arrangement  was  de- 
signed to  operate  as  an  inducement  to  teachers 
to  bec4>me  better  qualified.  It  at  once  placed 
the  totally  incompetent  at  a  discount;  the  mid- 
dling applicant  at  par ;  and  the  promising  aspi- 
rant for  professional  honors  at  a  premium. 

We  have  now  passed  eight  years  of  our  com- 
mon school  history  in  pruning  the  profession, 
lopping  off  the  decayed  and  fruitless  branches, 
and  in  preparing  for  a  more  thrifty  growth.  By 
the  force  of  circumstances,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  our  standard  more  negative  than 
positive  —  continually  deciding  that  the  grade 
should  be  thus  low  rather  than  demanding  that 
it  be  thtit  high  —  determining  who  are  disquali- 
fied to  teach,  instead  of  seeking  for  and  recoc; 
sizing  those  fuUy  qualified.  The  fruits  of  this 
policy  have  been  ample.  The  teachers  of  the 
State  now  represent  an  amount  of  intelligence 
and  professional  seal  highly  creditable  to  them- 
selves as  members  of  a  learned  profession.  It 
is  therefore  believed  that  the  teachers  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  now  ready  for  a  more  positive  and 
determinate  standard  than  any  heretofore  adopt- 
ed and  adhered  to,  by  which  their  real  worth, 
as  teachers,  shall  be  estimated.  They  are,  we 
think,  equal  to  a  standard  which  shall  include 
wYitX  ought  to  he  Anoton  rather  than  one  which 
seeks  to  find  out  how  much  that  is  objectiona 
ble  may  be  tolerated. 

This  convention  will  bear  with  us,  while  we 
allude  briefly  to  a  few  etsentials  in  point  of  pre- 
paration for  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  some 
of  which  are  too  often  overlooked. 

First :  The  teacher  must  be  a  man  of  large 
heart.  He  must  be  what  he  teems  to  be ;  and 
seem  to  be  possessed  of  an  ardent  desire  to  do 
his  pupils  good.  Young  hearts  may  respect 
him  who  loves  them  not,  but  they  never  place 
implicit  confidence  in  such  a  person.  But  this 
is  the  character  of  the  relation  existing  between 
the  true  teacher  and  his  pupils.  There  will  al- 
ways be  sunshine  in  the  school  where  love  is 
the  ruling  principle. 

Second :     The  teacher  should  be  a  student  of 
nature  —  especially  of  child-nature.     The  dis- 
positions, manners,  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
peculiar  to  each,  furnish  ample  food  for  study 
fa  J  reflection.    He  who  teaches  muil\>e  a\A« 


1 1  reach  the  heart.    The  head  is  best  cultivated 
through  this  medium.     But  books  will  not  fur- 
nish this  knowledge.    The   secret   springs  of 
feeling  in  the  sensitive  natures  of  cbildrt^n  art 
only  found   after  the   moKt  patitnt   labor  snd 
careful  observation.     Neither  can  we  properlr 
study  the  nature  of  childhood  in  the  school- 
room alone.     We  need  to  observe  it  in  otber 
relations.    When  in  school,  children  are  under 
restraint.    Prominent  traits  are  sometimes  eos- 
cealed  here  which  the  home  or  the  play- ground 
will  develop.     Observe  them  then»      See  bov 
they  are  influenced.     Why  are  they  pleased? 
What  arouses  them  ?    Why  do  they  seem  cheer- 
ful, contented  ?    Why  leaps  the  spirit  at  the  en- 
couraging smile  of  friends,  and  why  does  sor- 
row mantle  the  cheek,   which,  but  a  momrst 
ago,  was  all  radiant  with  hope  and  joy  ?    If 
!«uch  knowledge  *'  too  high/'    and  cannot  tlie 
teacher  **  attain  unto  it?  **      It  is,  indeed,  far- 
reaching.     To  succeed  will  require  pl.ilosopLie 
discernment.    It  is  study  which  is  above  and  be- 
yond book  lore — requiring  perception,  thought, 
philosophy.    But  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
safely.    This  quick  insight  into  the  workisgi 
of  the  human  mind  and  heart  sometimes  comei 
intuitively.    Such  men  are  teachers  by  nataic. 
and  often  succeed  well  with  limited  mental  ca- 
dowments.    Indeed,  so  sure  have  been  the  re- 
8ults  of  their  labors  in  this  department,  that 
many,  after  carefully  weighing  the  matter,  ban 
applied  the  maxim,  **  Poeta  naseitur  tumJU," 
to  teachers,  and,  accordingly,    assert,   ••That 
teachers  are  *  born,  not  made.*  "      We  canaot 
give  our  full  asj>ent  to  this  view,  inasmuch  ti 
numerous  instances  are  not  wanting  to  piovt 
that  even  ordinary  natural   acquirements  for 
teaching  may  be  made  equal  to  the  best,  wiib 
i«uffici«nt  care  and  training.    But  a  »t%tdy  of  ss- 
ture  mubt  be  the  price. 

The  views  here  presented  lead  us  to  obenvCi 
that  we  can  easily  satisfy  our  own  minds  as  re- 
spects the  validity  of  these  principles  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  mental  habits  of  the  teacher,  bj 
reflecting  that  culture  must  always  bo  adapttd  t$ 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  th€  thing  emUis^ 
ted.     All  plants  require  eertatn  conditions  at 
essential  to  the  growth  of  all,  as  for  instaaee, 
given  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture,  media  of    i 
circulation,  &c.    And  yet  each  species  requires 
a  method  of  culture  peculiar,  in  many  respects, 
t )  itself.     Who  would  think,  of  adopting  a  com-    | 
mon  mode  of  cultivation  for  the  raiding  of  to-    * 
matoes,  grapes  and  blackberries  ?     None,  sure- 
Vj.    IkXid^^t  asuch  teq^uires  soil,  rain  and  saa- 
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lij^ht.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  mind  is  eveiy- 
where,  esseiitiat/y^  the  same.  It  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  the  fact.  But  assuming  this,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  we  find  it  under  condi- 
tions exceedingly  varied,  requiring  modes  of 
development  as  diverse  in  character  and  detail 
as  those  adopted  in  our  operations  with  the  ma- 
terial world.  Mind  and  soul  are  sometimes 
outlined,  as  it  were,  in  the  material :  —  the  eye, 
the  smile,  the  carriage  —  all  contributing  to  im- 
press the  beholder  with  their  prominent  charac- 
teristics. Intellect  and  heart,  quick  perception 
and  warm  feeling  with  delicate  sensitiveness, 
are  indicated  in  the  glance  which  embodies  both 
thought  and  emotion,  in  the  blush  which  ac- 
knowledges an  appreciative  word  and  in  the 
mingled  and  changing  hues  which  betray  pas- 
sion uppermost.  These  are  growing  but  tender 
plants.  They  need  no  hot- house  culture.  They 
promise  much  and  will  verify  the  same  if  you 
mtintAin  a  healthy  growth.  The  plant  will 
blossom.  See  to  it  that  the  stem  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  the  clusters. 

Again,  mind  is  buried  beneath  its  load  of 
mortality.  It  seems  content  to  sleep.  Inert  as 
its  casement,  it  acts  only  upon  compuUion  for  a 
time.  It  has  scarcely  enough  of  brilliancy  to 
brighten  the  eye  or  crimson  the  cheek.  Desir- 
ing no  communion  with  mind,  it  scorns  expro^- 
•ion.  It  wears  its  own  channel  and  the  wheelf 
of  its  progress  seem  clogged.  Mistake  not,  hern, 
my  fellow  teachers.  The  pupils  in  the  former 
class  are  not  alone  the  (mart  ones.  Those  in 
the  latter  are  not  oysters  becaui^e  shell- bound. 
Be  patient !  The  dull  boys  frequently  outstrip 
their  fellows  in  a  long  race.  When  the  mind 
of  such  begins  to  develop,  it  continues  the  task. 
Those  become  men  who  never  cease  improving. 
The  builder  of  a  ship  intended  to  ride  the  tem- 
pest-lashed waves  of  old  ocean,  does  not  select 
his  timber  from  those  varieties  which,  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  have  grown  so  rapidly  that 
the  grains  thereof  are  cleft  asunder  at  a  touch. 
But  he  takes  the  oak  of  the  highland  —  sturdy, 
compact  growth  of  many  summers,  its  grains 
bound  firmly  together  by  the  hardening  influ- 
ences of  intense  heat  and  furious  winds,  with 
-which  to  erect  his  floating  palace.  Sirength 
everywhere  develops  t lowly. 

Says  the  biographer  of  Wellington,  the  illus- 
trious soldier-statevan,  when  comparing  him 
with  his  brother  Wellesley :  ••  Between  him  and 
bis  brother,  had  any  one  speculated  on  the  fu- 
ture career  of  both,  how  erroneoui  would  have 
been  his  oonelusionf.     At  hi«  fint  aehool  Wei* 


1  .*5ley  gave  certain  promise  of  a  distinguished 
manhood :  Wellington  did  not ;  and  yet  how 
easily  can  this  be  reconciled  !  The  taste  and 
fancy  that  afterwards  produced  theser.ator,  were 
germain  to  the  claosic  forms  of  Eton;  «  hile  those 
mental  properties  which  alone  can  constitute  the 
soldier,  like  metal  in  a  mine,  lay  dormant,  until 
time  betrayed  the  ore,  and  circumstances  elicit- 
ed its  brilliancy." 

To  apply  these  thoughts  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  we  remark,  that  one  of  the  mistakes  made 
in  our  efforts  to  educate,  is  the  one  which  adopts 
the  same  course  of  treatment  —  of  drill  and  in- 
struction—  indiscriminately,  for  all.  It  will 
not  be  in  place  to  enlarge  upon  this  point  in 
this  report. 

Third  :  Teachers  should  be  able  to  teach  with" 
out  the  use  of  a  text -book.  Text- books  are  of 
use  only  for  assigned  lessons.  And,  even  then» 
the  teacher  may  as  well  test  his  classes  upon 
them  independent  of  the  book — calling  ior  ideas 
ralher  than  for  words,  in  a  given  order.  But 
instruction  and  drill — both  of  which  are  entire- 
ly distinct  from  the  mere  hearing  of  lessons,— 
must  be  given  without  the  book,  as  the  clergy- 
man preaches  without  his  Bible,  as  the  phyt-i- 
cian  advises  and  admini^ters  with  his  theories 
of  medicine  at  home  in  his  ponderous  folios,  as 
the  lawyer  pleads  the  cause  of  his  client  with- 
out constant  reference  to  the  statutes.  This 
!ibility  will  lead  to  the  habit  of  assigning  les- 
sons by  topic,  instead  of  by  the  page,  and  give 
pupils  a  more  enlarged  view  of  every  subject  of 
study.  Too  many  efforts  are  made  to  put  the 
teacher  in  the  text-book.  Allow  us  to  suggest 
that  this  is  too  low  a  sphere  to  be  occupied  by 
a  Prnfessor,  and  that  it  may  serve  a  better  pur- 
pose to  have  the  teacher  in  the  schoohroom,  al- 
lowing him,  for  the  sake  of  his  pupils,  a  tolmra* 
bly  wide  range  for  thought. 

Fourth  :  Aptntss  in  illustration  constitutes  an 
essential  qualiflcation  of  the  teacher.  Theories, 
classifications  and  concise  generalizations  of 
scientific  truth,  however  nicely  and  logically 
presented,  do  not  embody  the  soul  of  teaching. 
To  children,  they  are  forms  without  life — skele- 
tons unclothed.  Their  constant  presentation  to 
pupils,  unaccompanied  with  suitable  illustra- 
tions, induces  an  herculean  effort  to  memorize 
the  words,  sentences  and  paragraphs  which  are 
used  in  the  book,  or  by  the  teacher  to  express 
them.  The  young,  wholly  bent  to  this  effort, 
soon  become  parrots,  machines.  Power  of 
thought,  the  thin^  m^vX  ti<^^<(A^  S&  ^sc^M^i^vs^^ 
and  memorf  VtsieM  \M«v(fkft%  ^vusy^tXft.^  «^^' 
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from  orer  exertion.  It  is  the  choice,  pointed, 
Apt  illustration,  which  leads  out  the  growing 
mind*  StfntHeiis  first,  anal^Bit  finally.  Thih 
order  is  hut  seldom  reversed  in  teaching ;  though 
the  two  principles  are  often  so  united  in  a  single 
exercise  as  to  require  discernment  to  separate 
them.  The  teacher  should  know  how  to  do 
thi«,  using  each  at  will.  Induction  and  deduc- 
tion are  the  keys  which  utilock  the  storehouse 
of  truth. 

Fifth :  A  corrnct  uae  of  language  is  a  **  Mine 
fiM  turn  *'  in  a  true  teacher.  Correct  expression 
leads  to  correctness  of  thought.  Indeed,  so 
closely  are  words  and  thought  allied,  that  it  is 
douhtful  whether  we  think  at  aU,  without  think- 
ihg  in  Words.  A  more  persistent  effort,  both  by 
means  of  requisition  and  example,  should  be 
made  to  preserve  the  purity,  the  vigor,  the  con 
ciseness  and  the  power  of  our  noble  English 
tongue*  How  absurd  and  provocative  of  simi- 
les, to  listen  to  recitations  in  grammar,  and 
hear  teacher  and  pupils  talk  glibly  of  nount' 
and  verbs,  propositions  and  phrases,  of  govern- 
ment  and  agreement,  disjunctives  and  conjunc 
tives,  cases  and  co  relatives  —  all  parties^  in  the 
tneantimei  violating  ebtabUbhed  usages  of  the 
language  with  impunity*  One  pedagogue  in 
one  section  talks  of  the  **  teown"  (town),  and 
the  "ceow"  (cow) ;  another  of  the  true  »*Oaud" 
(God)  and  the  **  serYus'*  (serviced  which  is  his 
due;  another  speaks  of  a  •«cam"  (calm)  day, 
but  Instantly  corrects  himself,  by  observing  that 
It  is  properly  **  caum,"  according  to  the  author- 
itier.  In  other  localities,  we  hear  of  **  winne- 
gar  '*  (vinegar),  and  **  wittals  **  (victuals),  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  are  employed  to  form  the 
habits  of  our  children.  The  teacher  of  our 
3routh  used  to  speak  of  the  **  heft "  of  an  ar- 
ticle, meaning  its  weight.  Ifot  many  leHgues 
distant  from  the  metropolis  of  our  State,  the 
following  incident  occurred.  A  teacher  ad- 
dressed a  pupil  as  they  met  at  the  door  of  the 
bchooUroom  ohe  morning,  as  follows  ^  •*  Good 
morning,  J'ames,  the  *hair*  is  cool.''  Tho  shrewd 
boy  raised  his  cap,  and  running  his  fingers 
through  his  curly  locks,  said,  «*  mine  ain't, 
though.  The  disconcerted  teacher  defended 
his  statement  by  retorting,  that  he  **  did  not 
mean  the  *  air '  of  the  *  €d^  but  the  *  hair  *  of 
the  *  hatmoiphere,*  " 

In  another  department  we  meet  with  **  aint," 
"taint,"  <«musnt,"  "arent,'^  and  the  like.  Them 
hats ;  I  t$en  him  ;  this  here  lesson ;  new  begin- 
ners; adjectiTes  relates  to  nouns,  ftc,  are  to 
oommoD  M  to  be  recogniied  as  memeatoea  ot 


the  school  life  of  whole  geneimtiona.  AgaiB^ 
since  a  rose  smells,  it  of  coune  smells  ««ed%. 
Boys  should  sit  erectly  at  their  aeat*,  l^e.  Bat 
we  need  not  multiply  instances  of  this  class,  u 
our  only  design  is  to  illustrate.  What  is  teach* 
ing  worth  when  given  with  such  examples  ocni* 
tinually  before  thte  mind  of  the  learner  } 

We  have  thus  named  a  few  of  the  more  pfiH 
minent  elements  which  enter  into  the  real  qiiali* 
Acation  of  an  instructor  of  youth  ;  and  whichi 
with  others  of  like  character,  should  be  incor* 
porated  in  every  standard  which  aaaumes  to  as> 
sign  limits  to  his  acquirements.  These,  with  s 
high-toned  moral  character,  underlie  all  that  it 
valuable  in  learning,  in  culture,  in  mental  aad 
in  personal  worth. 

Theories  of  teaching  must  find,  in  such  st^ 
tainments  as  these,  a  bafis  upon  which  to  bnild, 
or  they  cannot,  however  correct  and  philosopbi* 
cal,  be  of  any  aVail.  The  building  cannot  stand 
without  a  foundation.  Systems  ma  j  be  studied 
and  learned  with  advantage)  no  doubt.  Bat 
those  who  are  to  test  them,  must  possess  exeea^ 
tive  ability.  In  the  matter  of  teaching,  this  ex- 
ecutive  ability  lies  in  the  possession  of  thosi 
qualities  of  u<ind  and  heart  which  we  have  jost 
named;  and,  therefore,  they  are  essential  to  A 
prnfentitmal  standard.  Observed  closely,  they 
will  be  found  to  include  all  —  thorough  know- 
ledge of  what  is  taught,  systematic  preaentatioo 
with  ability  to  discipline  and  govern. 


A  I^ew  Soulptor. 
Ht  m&s.  luLtA  Ward  ho^vb. 

0!fcls  to  my  Ftincy's  hall  a  stringer  caniei 

Of  mien  unwonted. 
And  its  pale  shapes  of  glory  without  sham% 

Or  speech  confronted. 

Fair  was  mjr  hall, — a  gallery  of  gods 

Smoothly  appoitited ; 
With  Nymphs  and  Satyrs  fk'om  the  deWy  sodt 
'  Freshly  anointed. 

Great  Jove  sat  throned  in  State,  with  Hermes  nsari 

And  fiery  Bacchus ; 
I*alu8  and  t'luto,  and  those  powers  o^  Fear 

Whose  visions  rack  us. 

Artemis  wore  her  crescent  free  of  starsj 

The  hunt  just  scented ; 
Glad  Aphrodite  met  the  warrior  Mars« 

The  myriad-tented. 

Rude  was  my  visitant,  of  sturdy  form. 

Draped  in  such  clothing 
A«  the  woxVd'%  %c«at^  whom  luxury  makes  warm* 
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Look  on  with  loathing. 

And  yet,  methought,  his  service-badge  of  soil 

With  honor  wearing ; 
And  in  his  dexter  hand,  embossed  with  toil* 

A  hammer  bearing. 

But  while  I  waited  till  his  eye  should  sink, 

O'ercome  of  beauty. 
With  heart  impatience  brimming  to  the  brink 

Of  courteous  duty,-* 

He  smote  my  marbles  many  a  murderous  blow. 

His  ireap<)n  poising; 
I,  in  my  wrath  and  wonderment  of  woe> 

No  comment  voicing. 

"  Come,  st^eep  this  rubbish  from  the  workman's 

way. 

Wreck  of  past  ages. 
Afford  me  here  a  lUrop  of  harmless  clay. 

Te  grooms  and  pages  ! 


fi 


Then  from  that  voidness  of  our  mother  Earth, 

A  frame  he  build ed 
Of  a  new  feature,-*  with  the  power  of  birth 

Fashioned  and  welded. 

tt  had  a  might  mine  eyes  had  n^ver  seen, 

A  mien,  a  stature. 
As  if  the  centuries  that  rolled  between 

Had  greatened  Nature. 

kt  breathed,  it  moved ;  above  Jove*s  dassic  sway 

A  space  was  won  it : 
The  rustic  sculptor  motioned ;  then  **  To-day  ** 

He  wrote  upon  it. 

**  What  man  art  thou  ?  "  I  cried,  <*and  what  this 

wrong 

That  thou  has  wrought  me  ? 
My  marbles  Kved  on  symmetry  and  song; 

Why  hast  thou  brought  me 

**  A  form  of  all  necessities,  that  asks 

Nurture  and  feeding ! 
Not  this  the  burden  of  my  maidhood*8  task8> 

Nor  my  high  breeding.' 


•I 


^*  Behold,**  he  said,  <*  Life's  great  impersonate* 

Nourished  by  Labor ! 
Thy  gods  are  gone  with  old-time  Faith  and  Fate; 

Her«  is  thy  Neighbor." 

'^Atlantic  Motithlf  for  September, 

Vt  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
Irhen  a  king  of  France,  England  or  Spain  was 
addressed,  be  was  styled,  *^  Your  Grace  '*  i  but 
Charles,  wiiihing  to  place  himself  in  a  higher 
rank  than  other  monarchs,  demanded  the  title 
of  **  Majesty  " ;  a  distinction  which  did  not  long 
continae,  for  the  other  soTereigns  of  Europe 
quickly  followed  his  example ;  and,  in  our  day, 
all  kings,  whether  rulers  of  small  or  great  states, 
•re  equally  styled,  "  Your  "^^ -«--*- »» 


For  the  Schoolmsftter. 
Syntax. 

SrxTAX  is  the  reverse  of  Etymolrgy,  as  syn- 
the!»i8  is  the  reverse  of  analysis.  If,  then,  a  pu- 
pil hare  thoroughly  mastered  the  language  in 
its  parts,  he  is  prepared  to  learn  how  to  put 
together  what  he  has  learned  to  consider  as  ele- 
ments. It  is  the  province  of  Syntax  to  teach 
him  to  do  this.  What  is  of  greater  consequence 
now,  therefore,  than  construction  }  He  is  ready 
for  it  if  he  has  mastered  analysis,  for  he  has  al- 
ready known  the  material  of  composition  and  he 
wants  now  to  know  how  to  use  it. 

In  order  to  psrse,  the  pupil  must  have  learn- 
ed certain  of  the  rules  generally  laid  down  un- 
der the  head  of  Syntax.  These  were  such  of 
them  as  concerned  tho  agreement  of  predicates 
with  subjects  ;  of  pronouns  with  antecedents ; 
of  articles  with  nouns ;  -^  the  government  of 
transitive  verbs,  and  prepositions,  and  partici- 
ples, and  the  offices  of  conjunctions.  These, 
or  such  as  these,  f  eem  more  intimately  applica- 
ble to  grammar  as  it  relates  to  an  examination 
of  its  parts  of  speech,  than  any  of  the  other 
rules  are.  They  may  all  be  applied,  to  a  great 
exttfnt,  before  the  topic  of  Syntax  is  reached. 
But  now  that  the  pupil  has  arrived  at  this 
new  topic,  he  is  to  learn  how  to  put  together, 
for  himself,  such  sentences  of  the  XK)n8truction 
of  others  as  all  along  he  has  been  cutting  to 
pieces.  Other  rules  are  therefore  given  him,  to 
caution  him  as  to  certain  incorrect  methods  of 
construction.  And  here  it  is  very  much  to  the 
diTtgrace  of  grammar  makers  that  they  have  not 
made  some  plain  directions  to  pupils  by  which 
they  may  in  some  way  construct  sentences  for 
themselves. 

But  in  the  absence  of  si^ch  directions,  a  stu- 
dent is  given  numerous  erroneous  sentences  to 
correct,  under  each  rule.  If  he  corrects  them 
faithfully,  his  mind  becomes  stored  with  wrong- 
ly or  badly  formed  constructions,  serving, 
though  much  to  bis  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
spect, as  warning  to  avoid  similar  errors  him- 
self. 

It  were  better  to  combine  with  this  sort  of 
discipline,  for  it  may  not  be  fully  ignored,  the 
exercise  of  the  pupil  in  writing  for  himselfi 
Show  him  how  to  place  subject  and  predicate. 
Tell  him  where  belongs  the  adverbial,  where  tlm 
adjective  element.  Exhibit  the  force  of  variont 
modifications  that  affect  the  sense  of  senteneei 
on  account  of  the  position  of  modifying  words ; 
and  if  you  have  skill,  teach  him.  tA  vi^v^^vifiaT' 
ntaa  of    iitdoa   aaA  Xa   ^SCuoaSk.  ^MsaaMh&R^ 
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strength,  along  with  purity,  perspicuitr,  viva 
eltr,  elegfince,   animation   and   euphony.      To 
do  this,  perpetual  exercise  U  needed.     Having 
done  it,  the  step  Ia  eaoy,  I  think,  into  Rhetoric 
and  mayhap  into  Prosody. 

The  latter  topic  might  well  b*;  ulroo8t  omitted 
in  the  pTimaiy  study  of  grammar.  As  I  write. 
I  have  under  my  hand  a  v(ry  celebrated  work 
on  grammar,  or  an  abridgement  of  a  woik,  which 
disposes  of  the  whole  matter  in  about  a  page 
and  a  half  of  space.  I  will  not  make,  now, 
any  further  comment  on  the  topic.  i5omc  more 
fortunate  btudent  of  the  language  may  yet  dis- 
cover the  benefit  of  studying  Prosody  as  it  is 
commonly  taught,  and  I  willingly  resign  to  him, 
whoever  he  may  be,  the  honor  and  the  profit  cf 

eriticUm  upon  the  subject. 

IIenut  Clark. 


Stbbet  Educatiox. — One  cold,  rainy  day  in 
the  year  1850,  a  birang  r  came  to  my  faiherV 
door.  •♦  Never,"  said  my  mother,  ••  shall  I  for 
get  his  countenance.  He  wore  a  look  of  sor 
row  such  as  I  have  never  seen  upon  man  be- 
fore." The  wind  was  howling  mournfully 
down  the  street,  and  the  rain  beating  furiou^l) 
down,  in  fit  keeping  with  his  forrow,  and  the 
tears  that  inwardly  were  falling  upon  his  heait 

He  said  not  a  word,  but  with  a  trembling 
liand  reached  out  to  my  father  a  paper.  It  >%  a> 
a  petition,  signed  by  many  of  the  citizens,  to 
delay,  for  a  few  months,  the  (xpcution  of  hih 
•on.  Young  A— ^  was  a  lad  of  only  eighteen 
years,  who  then  lay  in  prison,  under  sentence 
of  death.    His  crime  was  arson. 

Night  after  night  hsd  the  city  been  alarmed 
by  fires.  Fire  after  fire  followed  in  rapid  and 
terrible  succession  that  winter.  So  frequent 
did  they  become  that  no  citizen  retired  at  night 
without  leaving  everything  in  rradiness  for  a 
file,  expecting  before  morning  that  his  bouse 
would  be  wrapped  in  flames.  The  watch  of  the 
city  was  doubled,  and  doubled  again,  but  seem- 
ingly to  no  purpose.  Still  factories  and  stables. 
itores,  churches,  and  even  dwelling  houses  were 
laid  in  ruins,  by  the  terrible  torches  of  the  in- 
cendiaries. Thousands  of  dollars  were  offered 
for  their  arrest,  but,  undiscovered,  they  contin- 
ued their  work  of  destruction.  At  last  the  vig- 
ilant eye  of  one  of  the  police  caught  young  A— 
in  the  very  act  of  setting  fire  to  a  building.  He 
waa  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  imme- 
diately hong. 

During  the  course  of  his  trial  another  young 

man,  of  twenty- three  years  of  age,  waa  found 

to  be  bis  Mccompliee  in  crime,  and  xeceWtd  t!ha 


«ent(>nre  of  death,  which  was  execn'edin  t^e 
fi11«f  1851. 

The  parents  of  A ,  dresaed  in  the  deepest 

mourning,  went  with  their  petition  to  the  gcf* 
ernor.  He  mercifully  granted  their  rrquest 
The  sentence  was  not  only  delayed,  bat  wu 
eventually  commuted  to  ••  slate  prison  for  life." 
And,  for  aught  I  know,  he  is  to  day  draggii^ 
out  his  miserable  life  within  the  walla  oi  a  pris- 
on. 

These  young  men  were  both  members  of  fire 
companies.  None  woikrd  harder  than  they  to 
extinguish  the  fires  their  own  hands  had  kia- 
died.  It  was  the  excitement  of  the  fire  and  the 
carousal  which  always  followed,  but  most  of 
all,  their  street  education,  which  led  them  to 

their  course  of  crime.     ••  O,'*  said  A ,  whik 

under  sentence  of  death,  **  had  I  listened  to  the 
entreaties  of  my  godly  mother  to  stay  at  boms 
evenings  I  should  not  be  here  !  *' 

In  our  large  towns  and  cities  thousands  of 
young  men  are  annually  ruined  by  their  street 
education.  Beyond  the  restraints  of  home  and 
in  contact  with  the  vile  characters  who  walk 
the  streets  in  evil  idleness  through  the  watcbei 
of  the  nixht,  what  wonder  that  so  many  peri»h, 
and  perihh  so  young  !  There  is  no  place  where 
a  young  man  is  so  free  from  temptation  u  at 
his  home,  and  nothing  will  sooner  lead  him  to 
ruin  than  a  street  education. — Chrittitm  AdaO" 
eate  and  JoumaL 


Good  and  Dad  Books. —  A  flood  of  books, 
newspapers,  writings  of  all  sorts,  good  and  bad, 
is  spreading  over  the  whole  land,  and  yoong 
and  old  will  read  them.  We  cannot  atop  that, 
we  ought  not ;  it  is  God's  ordinance.  It  if 
more  ;  it  is  God's  grace  snd  mercy  that  we  hatt 
a  free  press  —  liberty  for  every  man,  that  if  bt 
has  any  of  God's  truth  to  tell,  he  may  tell  it  ont 
boldly,  in  books  or  otherwise.  A  blessing  from 
God  !  one  which  we  should  reverence  for  God 
knows  it  was  dearly  bought.  Before  our  foie- 
fathers  could  buy  it  for  us,  many  an  honored 
man  left  house  and  home  to  die  in  the  battle- 
field or  on  the  scaffold,  fighting  and  witnesstag 
for  the  right  of  every  man  to  whom  Ood'a  word 
comes  to  speak  God's  word  openly  to  hia  com* 
trymen. 

A  blessing,  and  an  awful  one !  for  the  tamo 
gate  which  lets  in  good  lets  in  evil.  The  law 
dare  not  silence  bad  books.  It  dare  not  root  up 
the  tares  lest  it  root  up  the  wheat  also.  The 
men  who  died  to  buy  us  liberty  knew  that  it 
waa  \m\X«c  \a  \eX  Sxl  %  >^v^vsxLd  bad  booka  tkaa 
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to  shut  out  one  good  one ;  for  a  grain  of  God's 
truth  will  ever  outweigh  a  ton  of  the  devil  s 
lie$.  We  cannot  thtn  silence  evil  book^,  lut! 
we  can  turn  away  our  eyes  from  them  ;  we  can 
take  care  that  what  we  read,  and  what  we  let 
others  lead,  shall  be  eood  and  wholesome. 

Now,  if  ever,  are  we  bound  to  remember  that 
books  are  words,  and  that  woids  come  either 
from  Christ  or  the  devil ;  now,  if  ever,  are  we 
bound  to  put  holy  and  wise  books,  both  reli- 
gious and  worldly,  into  the  hands  of  all  around 
us,  and  if,  poor  souls  !  they  must  needs  eat  of 
the  fru^t  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  they  may 
also  eat  of  the  tree  of  life ;  and  now,  if  ever, 
are  we  bound  to  pray  to  Christ  the  word  of 
God,  that  He  will  raise  up  among  us  wise  and 
holy  writers,  and  give  them  words  and  uttei- 
ance  to  rpeak  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  message 
of  God's  covenant,  and  that  He  may  confound 
the  devil  and  his  lies,  and  all  that  swarm  of  vile 
writers  who  are  filling  the  land  with  trash,  filth, 
blasphemy  and  covctousness  ;  with  books  which 
teach  men  that  our  wise  forefathers,  ^%ho  built 
our  churches  and  founded  our  Constitution, 
were  but  ignorant  knaves  and  fanatics,  and  that 
selfish  money- making  and  godless  licentious- 
ness are  the  only  true  wisdom  ;  and  so  turn  the 
Divine  power  of  words  and  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  a  free  press  into  the  devil's  engine, 
and  not  Ch^i^l*8  the  word  of  God.  But  their 
w  jrds  shall  be  brought  to  naught. — Kings^ey. 


In  addition  to  purchases  already  made  on  his 
account,  may  be  added  that  of  a  large  domain 
in  Hungary,  belnigine:  to  the  family  of  the 
Counts  de  Virxay.  This  property  has  been 
bought  for  1.400.000  florins  (£105.200)  through 
tbu  agency  of  a  medical  man  at  Festh. 

The  fiist  installment  of  a  new  work  by  Dr. 
Hartwr^,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  entitled, 
**  The  Underground  World,  its  Treasures  and 
its  Wonders,"  has  been  publi:!hed. 

The  great  cartoon  by  Kaulback  known  as  the 
••Times  of  the  Reformation,"  painted  for  the 
new  museum  at  Berlin,  %%'as  recently  finished. 
It  will  be  exhibited  publicly. 

The  publishers  of  M.  Theirs*  •«  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  Empire,'*  have  contracted  with 
The  celebrated  author  fur  a  *•  History  of  the 
Uestoratior." 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  llusria  hare 
made  a  journey  into  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
weie  most  cordially  received  by  the  people. 


Peraonal  and  Literary. 

Louis  Blanc  has  just  completed  the  twelfth 
and  last  volume  of  his  *'  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,"  commenced  seventeen  years  ago 
in  France,  and  now  terminated  in  England  and 
in  exile. 

Professor  DoUinger,  of  Munich,  whose  work 
on  the  ••Temporal  Power"  excited  so  much 
interest,  has  in  the  press  a  book  on  the  •*  His- 
tory of  the  Papacy  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

Mrs.  Lovell,  the  last  link  but  one  of  a  gene- 
ration of  whi(  h  Southey,  Coleridge,  Cottle,  and 
others  of  literary  eminence  formed  part,  died 
recently  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years 
at  Lairthwite  Cottage,  Leswick,  the  residence 
of  Miss  Kate  Southey,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
poet-laureate. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Viennese  paper  gravely 
announces  that  Garibaldi  is  being  supplied  with 
funds  by  the  English  B^ble  Societies  ! 

The  ex -King  Frances  II.  of  Naples  is  about 
fooo  tQ  &J(  14*  rgsid^pe  ^efinitel^r  in  ^H^tna. 


Waitlne  for  'Pa. 

Three  little  forms  in  the  twilight  gray. 
Scanning  the  shadows  across  the  way; 
Six  little  eyes. — four  black,  two  blue,— 
Brimful  of  love  and  hapvuness  too. 

Watching  for  Ta. 

May,  with  her  placid  and  thoughtful  brow. 
Gentle  face  beaming  with  smiles  just  now; 
Willie  the  rogue,  so  loving  and  gay. 
Stealing  sweet  kisses  from  sister  May  ! 

Watching  for  *Pa. 

Nellie,  with  ringlets  of  sunny  hue, 
Cosily  nestled  between  the  two ; 
Pressing  her  cheek  to  the  window-pane- 
Wishing  the  absent  one  home  again  : 

Watching  for  Ta. 

Oh,  how  they  gaze  at  the  passers-by! 
••  He's  coming  at  last !  "  they  gaily  cry. 
•*Try  again,  my  pets!  "  exclaims  mamma. 
And  Nellie  adds,  ••  There's  ihe  twilight  stsr 

••  Watching  for  'Pa." 

Jack  nods  and  smiles,  as  with  busy  feet 
He  lights  the  lamps  of  their  quiet  street : 
That  sweet  little  group  he  knows  full  wtll,^ 
May  and  Willie,  with  golden-haired  Nell, 

Watching  for  Ta. 

Soon  joyous  shouts  from  the  window-seat. 
And  eager  patter  of  childish  feet- 
Gay  musical  chimes  ring  thiough  the  hall, 
A  manly  voice  responds  to  the  call— 

••  Welcome^  P%:^%^" 
*CAild  at  Hqiim. 
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Evils  op  Mbhtal  Pbecocitt. — The  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  Dr.  W.  A.  Cornell's  late 
work,  entitled,  ••  IIow  to  Enjoy  Life/*  presents 
a  subject  which  should  be  well  under8tiK)d  by 
parents  and  teachers  of  precocious  children : 
**  The  premature  development  of  the  mind  and 
neglect  of  the  body  have  long  been  prominent 
evils  in  our  educational  system.  It  is  often 
very  pleasant  to  fond  parents  to  see  how  bright, 
intelligent  and  witty  their  children  are;  and 
they  often  find  great  satisfaction  in  showing  to 
others  the  brilliancy  and  mental  sprightliness  of 
their  precocious  darlings.  Such  parents  know 
not  what  they  are  doing.  All  the  praise  lavish- 
ed by  such  parental  folly  and  fund  aunts  and 
doting  grand- parents  and  injudicious  friends, 
tends  to  the  serious  injury  and  certain  destruc- 
tion of  their  children.  Their  keen  flashes  and 
sparkling  wittici.^ms  are  but  the  indications  of 
an  over- stretched  mind  and  a  neglected  body. 
Our  many  systems  of  education  thus  destroy 
many  children  every  year.  This  neglect  of  the 
physical  and  stimulsting  the  mentsl  man  is  to 
be  deplored,  from  the  fact  that  this  early  pre 
cocity  is  wholly  unnecessary,  because  many  of 
the  best  educated  and  most  useful  men  the  world 
has  ever  been  were  very  dull  pupils  in  early 
childhood.  Andrew  Fuller,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Daniel  Webster  were  very  dull  scholars 
when  children  ;  and  yet  who  has  done  more  in 
theological  discussion  than  the  former?  Or 
who  in  the  world  of  intellect  than  the  second  r 
Or  who  at  the  Bar  or  in  the  Senate  than  the 
latter  ? 


A  Visit  to  Robinsox  Crusoe's  Island. — 
While  on  board  the  ship  Golden  Rocket,  lying 
at  Greenwich  Dock,  we  were  permitted  by  Capt. 
C.  N.  Pendleton  to  examine  his  log-book,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  (Robinson  Crusoe's 
Island).  The  ship  was  on  her  passage  to  this 
port  from  Boston,  and  had  on  board  fifty- five 
passengers  (twenty-five  of  whom  were  ladies,) 
who  intend  to  make  California  their  future  place 
of  residence.  Getting  short  of  water.  Captain 
Pendleton  decided  to  stop  at  Juan  Fernandez 
for  a  further  supply,  and  therefore  shaped  his 
course  thither  —  the  Island  being  nearly  in  his 
track.  At  six  r.  m.,  on  the  evening  of  March 
24,  they  doubled  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island, 
and  at  seven  rounded  to  off  the  bay  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, at  the  head  of  which  the  few  inhabitants 
now  remaining  on  the  island  are  located.  The 
facilities  for  loading  water  at  the  island  Capt. 
feadl$ton  repreienu  to  be  not  Tfry  ^od^  1^% 


casks  must  be  taken  on  shore  and  filled,  rolM 
back  into  the  water  and  parbnckled  into  tk 
boat.  While  the  orew  were  at  this  work,  tk 
passengers  rambled  ofl*  in  different  directiosito 
make  discoveries.  The  island  is  twenty- ftn 
miles  long  by  about  four  in  breadth.  The  Istd 
is  very  high,  ri5ingin  rugged,  precipitous peakf, 
one  of  them  called  Tunkcue«  3,600  feet  aboie 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  peaks  are  geneiaOy 
overhung  with  clouds.  The  valle js  are  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  the  grass  growing  to  the  height  d 
six  or  eight  feet. 

Figs,    strawberries,    peaches    and    cheniM 
abound  in  their  season.    The  Oolden  Bockft 
was  there  in  the  season  of  peaches,  and  the  val- 
leys and  hillsides  were  full  of  trees  and  they 
were  loaded  down  with  delicious  fruit.    CapL 
Pendleton  bought  four  barrels  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  passengers  about  as  n  any  more. 
Strawberries  flourish  best  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary.   There  are  three  remarkable  caves  in  tbs 
Hides  of  the  hill  facing  the  harbor  about  thirty 
feet  in  length,  twenty- five  in  width  and  about 
the  same  in  height.    The  inhabitants  now  num- 
ber but  fourteen,  of  whom  Messrs.  Day  and 
Kirkaldie,  from  Valparaiso,  are  the  chief  per- 
sons ;  they  have  hern  appointed   overseers  of 
the  island  by  the  Chilian  Government.     Form- 
erly a  penal  colony,  numbering  five  hundred, 
was  located  here,  and  the  caves  above  mention- 
pd  were  used  by  them,  but  the  project  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  the  convicts  were  taken 
back  to  the  main  land.    The  Golden  Socket 
anchored  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  npoa 
which  Selkirk  lived,  and  there  being  a  moun- 
tain to  cross  to  reach  the  Robinson   CruMM 
abode,  no  one  ventured  to  make  thn  journey. 
rhe  best  landing  is  on  the  eastern  side,  but  the 
water  is  twenty  fathoms  deep  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  in  some  places,  so  bold  is  the  short, 
that  a  boat  tied  by  her  painter  and  drifting  te 
the  limits,  would  be  in  seventy-five  fathosa. 
An  immense  number  of  goats  are  running  wild 
over  the  island,  and  an  abundance  of  fish  tra 
taken  on  the  coast.      The  water  is  obtained 
from  a  number  of  never- failing  rivulets  trickling 
down  over  the  rocks  from   the  cloud-capped 
mountains. — San  Francitco  Timet, 


The  philosophers  toll  us  that  the  rain  whirh 
falls  from  the  clouds  makes  a  component  part  of 
whatever  grows  upon  the  earth.  Thus,  in  a  pass- 
ing shower  we  may  be  unconsciously  pelted  with 
the  component  parts  of  bulls,  sheep,  poets,  patri* 
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Fram  U»  Obio  KdnnttenI  Manttalj. 

fTbooKhta  on  Ameriaan  Sohaola,— Bzamlna- 

Uona  of  TeuiherB. 


To  one  like  mjulf,  brought  up  at  tbe  musir 
of  the  dram  onder  the  banack-like  B;elein  bji 
which  Napoleott  wished  to  put  the  whole  mindi 
of  France  into  uniform  and  to  drill  the  youth 
into  a  body  of  Foldiers,  instead   of  educating 
ttiem  into  a  nation  of  citiieni ;  who  afierwarc 
fonnd  in  England  the  Lancaatrrian  or  Monito- 
rial ajbiem  to  be  the  only  provision  for  the  edu- 
CUion  of  the  massed,  or  cimmoii  ptopit,  ^i  they 
are  elegantly  designated  by  tbe  gtMtel  laino 
ty  of  the  nation  \  —  to  such  aa  I,  youi  Cni 
Schools,  trammelled  by  no  central,  conserrati 
inftuence,  only  harmonizing  with  one  another 
ttiniugh  the  land  in  unity  of  epint  and  of 
aet  up  by  and  for  the  people,  open  to  all,  rich 
and  poor,  with  their  graduation  of  classes  and 
(tudiea  under  the  fostering  and  vigilant  care  of 
an  earnest  and  eaperienced  superintendent,  pre- 
lent  a  apectacle  of  deep  interest. 

Aa  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  Republic,  1 
ahare  your  juat  pride  in  those  truly  national 
tOFtitutiona  and  claim  the  priTiUge  of  trying  tl 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  order  to  raise  them  to  I 
alill  higher  degree  of  efficiency. 

Aa  the  health  of  the  animal  hody  dependi 
first  on  a  due  supply  of  pure  blood  to  convey 
aoariahment  to  overy  psrl ;  and  secondly,  oi 
health;  nervous  influence  to  stimulate  the  sec 
tion  of  that  vital  fluid,  ao  the  health  of  ( 
tohools,  their  growth  by  which  they  can  keep 
dp  with  tbe  ever- in  creasing  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple and  counteract  noxious  influences,  depend 
OD  a  supply  of  leachirs  possessed  with  the  same 
spirit  of  self- improvement. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  unspeakable  advanta- 
Ites  of  normal  tchools  tor  training  teachers  ;  but 
there  is  another  point  on  which  I  am  anxious  to 
comoianicate  with  ynur  readers  —  teachen'  ex- 
aminations. 

I  have  attended  some  of  them;  I  have  look- 
ed over  lists  of  questions  prepared  for  various 
localities  ;  I  have  conversed  with  a  few  who 
pa-sed  through  the  orclcaL  I  hope  I  shall  not 
bf  thought  too  presuming  if  I  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  result  seemed  to  mo  rather  nnsaiiij- 

I.  The  arilhmclica!  quettioos  are  not  always 
the  best  tbit  couid  be  seleoted  to  test  the  mas- 
tet7  «f  the  candidates  oirer  tbe  sul^ect  in  its 
general   iealniei   and    fandameoMl   principles. 

i 


They  too  often  turn  upon  points  of  detail  which 
mere  practice  will  enable  one  to  work  throogb 
by  routine  or  a  slavish  obedience  to  set  ralea. 

2,  Tbe  same  lemaik  may  apply  to  the  gram- 
matiesl  queationa.  To  answer  them  acceptablj 
requires  only  a  tenacious  memory  of  the  tezt^ 
'book.  Now,  the  candidate  may  be  able  loqool* 
chapter  and  verse  faithfully,  and  yet  know  bat 
little  of  the  laws  of  language  and  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  grammar.  If  any  one  of  B  mere  In- 
dependent and  thinking  torn  should  venture  to 
deviate  from  the  beaten  or  orthodox  path,  ha 
often  runs  the  risk  of  damaging  himself  In  the 
opinion  of  hie  judges;  whereaa  this  very  orig- 
inality of  thought,  even  when  it  wanders  sons- 
what  from  the  straight  line  of  logic,  should  be 
welcomed  and  cherished  as  the  very  stuff  of 
which  can  be  made  the  powerful  stirrer  of 
thought  in  other  minds. 

3.  Ho  in  geography,  Ibe  candidate  is  gene* 
rally  desired  to  define  the  boundaries  of  coun- 
trie^i  to  girc  minute  catalogues  of  rivers,  mojon- 
lains,  etc.,  all  of  which  verbal  details  are  very 
apt  to  slip  out  of  the  memory  &om  want  of 
use,  but  can  be  brushed  up  at  a  short  notice  by 
any  const  ientia us  teacher,  who,  of  course,  ne- 
ver thinks  of  gobg  before  a  class  without  haY* 
ing  previously  looked  aver  the  day's  lesson. 
Whereas,  the  great  object  of  a  geographical 
examination  should  be  to  ascertain  whether  the 
candidate  can  take  a  broad  and  comprehenuve 

ew  of  the  scianee,  so  as  to  describe  in  elesr 

id  graphic  language  tbe  general  direction  of 

the  principal  mountain  chains,  rivers  and  sea 

ccnsts,  and  their  influence  on  climate  and  ctvili- 


1  will  say  nothing  of  the  omission  of  what 

would  he  the  very  best  tost,  viz. :  requiring  him 

to  draw  on  the  black-board  from  memory  tha 

general  outline  of  the  principal  features  of  the 

iith'a  surface ;  because,  owing  to  the  almost 

niversHl  neglect  in  our  schools  of  that  moat 

leful  acquirement,  Outline  Drauing,  very  few 

of  us  could  pass  decently  through  the  ordeal : 

but  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  is  perceptible. 

The  preceding  strictures  apply.  I  admit,  wttb 
various  degrees  of  force  to  tbe  several  district* 
where  board*  of  examiners  are  located ;  bat 
unifomity  of  system  is  greatly  wanted. 
There  is,  however,  another  and  most  import- 
it  point  which,  so  far  as  my  own  experienM 
goes,  is  too  generally  n^Iected ;  I  mean  quee- 
lions  calculated  to  test,  not  merely  the  know- 
ledge, but  the  teaching  ta-jwivi  ^  -fefttMiSi-- 
'  date,  U»  ponw  ol  ^TwraiAo^-iloft  w&S^f^'wS.-™ 
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the  minds  of  his  class  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner,  of  eliciting  thought,  etc.  In  the  com- 
mon run  of  examination  papers,  I  miss  such 
questions  as  the  following  : 

How  would  you  introduce  the  subject  of 
fractions,  and  by  what  steps  would  you  lead 
your,  class  to  the  apprehension,  if  not  to  the 
dUcoffwnft  of  the  principles  on  which  the  rules 
are  founded  ? 

In  those  important  branches  of  arithmetic, 
proportion  and  percentage,  what  would  you  lay 
down  as  the  starting  point,  the  fundamental 
principle,  of  which  the  special  rules  are  only 
corollaries  or  natural  deductions  ? 

In  grammar,  what  means  would  you  take  to 
giro  your  pupils,  especially  the  younger  portion, 
distinct  ideas  of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  of 
the  nature  of  tense  and  mood,  of  the  essential 
and  subordinate  elements  of  a  sentence  ?  What 
is  your  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  using  ma- 
ny technical  arbitrary  terms, — of  making  your 
classifications  logical  and  consistent  ? 

In  geography,  how  would  you  contrive  to 
introduce  young  children  to  the  fundamental 
notions  of  the  subject  —  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  the  meaning  and  use  of  a  map,  etc. 
With  the  older  learners,  what  plan  would  you 
follow  to  help  them  to  form  a  real,  living  con- 
ception of  the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  uni- 
Terse,  of  its  relation  to  the  various  astronomical 
points  and  circles  —  the  principal  phenomena 
and  laws  of  climate,  the  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals,  of  the  races  of  men,  etc.  ? 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  of  late  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  testing  the  candidates'  power  of 
expressing  their  thoughts  in  written  as  well  as 
verbal  answers.  The  point  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated; an  easy  command  of  correct  lan- 
guage being  one  of  the  most  important  instru- 
ments of  success  in  a  teacher. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  most  important  part 
of  a  thorough  and  searching  examination  should 
relate  to  school  government. 

Most  of  our  young  teachers  begin  their  pro- 
fessional career  under  very  difficult  and  discour- 
aging circumstances,  in  remote  district  schools, 
out  of  the  reach  of  judicious  advisers  to  whom 
they  could  apply  in  cases  of  difficulty.  These 
schools  ate  apt  to  be  crowded  with  scholars  of 
aU  ages  and  degrees  of  proficiency,  to  each  of 
whom,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  time,  the  teach- 
er is  expected  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his 
labor. 

Not  unfrequently,  some  of  the  bigger  lads  go 
to  the  school  phiefl^  to  try  the  xveif  tei^cYief  % 


mettle,  and  with  the  ungeneroiiB  and  downiih 
purpose  to  annoy  him  and  even  to  pat  him  down. 
What  is  the  inexperienced  teacher  to  do  in  the 
midst  of  such  discordant  elements  ?  In  eaies 
of  insubordination,  he  knows  of  no  protection 
save  the  *<  arm  of  flesh/'  and  (to  ase  a  favorite 
Americanism)  to  escape  being  *•  whipped"  him- 
self, he  must  be  able  to  *<  whip  "  his  tormenton. 
I  grant  that  he  often  succeeds,  because  general- 
ly (though  not  always),  rowdyism  or  ruffita- 
ism  is  cowardly.  But  what  if  he  fail  ?  He 
must  withdraw  and  make  way,  not  for  a  better, 
but  a  etronger  man.  And  yet,  he  knows  bo 
other  way.  In  his  boyish  difficultiea,  be  hti 
been  iised  to  resort  to  physical  force  in  order  to 
vindicate  his  rights,  and  if  he  looks  abroad  in- 
to the  outer  world,  he  too  often  sees  that  uftisM 
ratio  appealed  to  both  by  individuals  and  na- 
tions. 

Observe  that  I  am  now  alluding  to  what,  I 
suppose,  must  ever  remain  an  open  questioa 
among  teachers  —  whether  bodily  infliotions  are 
fit  remedies  to  heal  mental  disorders.  I  now 
refer  only  to  those  gross  cases  of  insolence  and 
rebellion  not  uncommon  in  country  schools, 
when  the  question  is  no  longer,  what  ought  the 
teacher  to  do  to  reform  the  offender^  but  what 
can  he  do  to  protect  himself?  I  do  not  find 
that  this  important  point  ever  forma  a  part  of  a 
teacher's  examination ;  and  yet,  before  a  teach- 
er is  fit  for  the  lowest  office  in  a  school,  he  ought 
to  have  definite  notions  of  the  plan  he  means  to 
follow  in  order  to  preserve  order,  to  keep  up  at- 
tention, to  discourage  idleness  and  whispering, 
lateness,  irregularity  of  attendance,  truancy,  etc. 
He  should  be  questioned  as  to  what  he  would 
do  in  any  of  the  emergencies  that  may  occur  in 
a  mixed  school.  If  he  thinks  It  right  to  use 
corporal  punishment  with  the  smaller  boys, 
what  will  he  do  with  the  older  ones,  so  that  lit- 
tle boys  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  taunt 
him  by  saying  :  •*  You  hit  me  because  I  am  lit- 
tle ;  you  dare  not  hit  him  because  he  is  big  " } 

He  should  be  asked  what  mode  he  will  isks 
to  repress  pertness  or  other  misdemeanors  amoag 
the  girls  without  either  wounding  their  woman- 
ly self-respect  or  incurring  the  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality. 

Are  not  these  points  of  the  utmost  importaaee 
to  the  successful  management  of  a  school,  and 
yet,  how  seldom  are  they  touched  upon  in  la 
examination  !  A  raw  youth,  provided  he  csa 
read,  parse  and  spell  decently,  and  is  tolerably 
expert  at  figures,  is  allowed  to  go  into  a  school, 
KV'iT^  ^^  ^^  o>^«t^  ^  ^^^  4aal  of  harm  wd  W» 
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poM  himielf  to  much  annoyance,  because  he 
has  only  vague  ideas,  or  no  ideas  at  all,  of  mor- 
al gOTemment,  and  means  to  trust  to  chance, 
to  a  strong  fist  and  a  large  endowment  of  com- 
batiyeness ! 

Before  I  conclude,  may  I  say  that  there  is 
something  objectionable  in  the  practice  of  giving 
certificates  for  six,  twelre  or  eighteen  months, 
according  to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  can- 
didates. The  plain  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be 
that  A,  being  but  poorly  qualified,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  blunder  on  for  only  six  months,  wher- 
as  B,  who  is  somewhat  better,  may  have  a  wid- 
er range  allowed  him.  Why  not  rather  adopt 
the  French  plan  of  issuing  certificates  of  the 
first,  second,  third  order  of  capacity,  classified 
according  to  the  primary,  secondary,  grammar, 
etc.,  departments } 

Also,  the  requiring  teachers  of  all  ages  and 
grades  to  be  congregated  together  and  passed 
through  the  same  undiscriminating  mill  of  ex- 
amination, is  not  a  lictle  ludicrous.  For  in- 
stance, at  one  of  your  county  town  examina- 
tions, I  saw  a  gentleman  who  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  schools  there, 
and  a  lady  on  whose  intelligent  but  worn  coun- 
tenance the  toils  and  anxieties  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  years'  teaching  had  stamped  their  mourn- 
ful impress,  sitting  meekly  in  a  crowd  of  young 
and  some  very  green'lookmg  individuals,  wait- 
ing to  be  examined ! 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  it  imperative 
on  all  teachers  of  our  common  schools,  at  least 
thos^  below  the  grade  of  superintendents,  to  be 
examined  at  slated  periods,  the  examiners  be- 
ing classed  into  different  categories  according  to 
their  grade  of  professional  capacity  and  experi- 
ence? This  would  create  a  healthy  spirit  of 
competition  among  them  and  a  desire  to  secure 
a  high  grade  of  certificate.  It  would  impress 
on  their  minds  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  intellectual  vigor  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  age,  they  must  continue  to  be 
assiduous  students.  Dr.  Arnold  beautifully 
aays:  **You  need  not  think  that  your  own 
reading  will  have  no  object  because  you  are  en- 
gaged with  young  scholars.  Every  improve- 
ment of  your  own  powers  and  knowledge  tells 
immediately  upon  them  ;  and,  indeed,  I  hold 
that  a  man  is  fit  to  teach  only  so  long  as  he  is 
himself  learning  daily.  If  the  mind  becomes 
stagnant,  it  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to  another 
mind.  It  is  like  drinking  out  of  a  pool  instead 
of  from  a  spring." 

But,  in  order  to  effect  such  and  like  imptove- 


ments,  the  number  of  examiners  must  be  in- 
creased and  the  whole  matter  brought  under 
one  uniform  system.  Now,  they  have  far  too 
much  to  do  and  are  wretchedly  compensated. 
I  would  venture  to  propose,  though  I  fear  that, 
by  so  doing,  I  shall  raise  an  outcry,  that  all 
candidates  for  examination,  whether  successful 
or  not,  pay  the  board  of  examiners  a  small  fee, 
say  half  a  dollar,  to  compensate  for  the  addi- 
tional labor  and  time  which  a  more  thorough 
examination  would  require.  This  trifling  tax 
might  also  act  usefully  as  a  check  to  keep  off 
individuals  who  often  attend  examinations,  al- 
though they  already  possess  the  requisite  cre- 
dentials, or  have  no  definite  notion  of  teaching, 
merely  because  they  happen  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, thereby  very  unnecessarily  taking  up 
the  examiners'  time. 


From  the  Indiana  School  JouniaL 

How  Shall  the  Dictionary  be  Used  in  thei 
School  Boom  P 

The  question  has  been  asked,  what  grade  of 
dictionary  would  you  have  your  pupils  use? 
Answering  first,  negatively,  I  would  not  use 
the  common  school  grade.  Reason,  —  Defini- 
tions too  meagre.  Illustration  :  —  Hoe,  in  this, 
is  defined,  a  farmer's  tool.  This  definition  is 
gravely  deficient,  being  as  applicable  to  a  spade, 
a  harrow,  a  scythe  or  a  rake,  &c.,  as  to  a  hoe. 
Spade  is  defined,  an  instrument  for  digging. 
This  defines  a  mattock  or  pick  equally  as  well 
as  it  does  spade. 

Glue  is  defined  as  a  tenacious  substance.  This 
applies  to  wax,  fused  candles,  cement,  dough, 
tar,  pitch,  molasses,  &c.,  —  and,  I  suspect,  to 
almost  all  other  substances  in  the  universe,  if 
the  term  tenacious  is  predicated  of  the  particles 
of  matter  in  the  body  as  related  to  each  other. 
This  is  sufficient  to  make  good  my  statement, 
viz.,  meagre  definitions. 

Consequences  of  meagre  definitions  :  —  1, 
They  mislead  pupils,  causing  them  to  rely  upon 
a  part,  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  2,  They  tend 
to  fix  an  incorrect  use  of  terms.  Hence,  I 
would  not  use  the  common  school  grade  of  dic- 
tionaries. 

The  academic  grade  is  the  next  higher,  and 
advances  a  little  in  fullness  of  definition.  D- 
lustration :  Hoe,  a  farmer's  tool  for  cutting  tgt 
weeds  ;  the  limiting  terms,  for  cutting  up  weeds, 
narrowing  the  definition  greatly.  This,  howev- 
er, gives  a  definition  of  use  only,  omitting  en- 
tirely shape  and  constituent  elements.  With- 
out multigiyvn^  «x%xa^'ft^/\\.\A  ^wXaNa  ^»:^  ^^^ 
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grade  is  largely  defective  in  fullness  of  defini- 
tion. Additional,  it  gives  no  radical  words 
from  other  languages. 

The  counting-house  grade  rises  a  shade  high- 
er in  size  and  cost,  and  is,  inferentially,  a  shade 
filler  in  definition. 

The  royal  octavo,  ahridged  in  form  hut  not 
in  words,  published  by  Lippincott,  at  a  cost  of 
$3.60,  is  sufficiently  full  in  definition  for  most 
purposes.  It  would,  in  most  pursuits  in  life, 
serve  as  a  life-time  dictionary.  It  is  not  so  full 
in  definition  as  the  royal  unabridged,  neither 
does  it  so  carefully  and  fully  translate  its  Greek 
and  Latin  radicals. 

Prom  the  above,  then,  the  following  answers 
seem  deducible:  1,  Use  no  common  school 
grade.  2,  When  means  will  justify,  try  to  get 
royal  octavo  or  royal  unabridged.  (These 
would  seldom  be  carried  to  the  school-room.) 
3,  Modification — Seat-mates  may  purchase  and 
use  in  partnership,  thus  lessening  cost.  4, 
Modification  second — If  the  academic  or  count- 
ing-house is  used,  let  the  pupils,  when  exhaust- 
ive definitions  are  required,  use  the  teacher's 
unabridged.  This  lies  on  every  teacher's  table  ? 
Or  better,  have  the  trustees  place  an  unabridg- 
ed, as  a  permanent  fixture,  in  every  school- 
room ;  then  kt  the  pupils  use  it. 

This  question  hastily  answered,  the  subject 
proper  comes  next.  The  books  in  the  hands  of 
your  pupils,  the  question  occurs,  as  in  our  cap- 
tion, how  shall  they  use  them  ? 

1.  Take  a  definition  and  discuss  it  in  class, 
calling  for  modifications,  being  careful  at  first 
to  use  words  whose  objects  are  familiar  to  the 
pupils.  Illustration  :  —  Hoe,  an  instrument — . 
Let  class  give  their  opinion  of  this ;  then  ask 
if  a  gun  is  an  instrument }  sword  ?  pen  ?  tele- 
scope }  bellows }  &c.  Then  add,  used  by  farm- 
ers. Then  ask  if  that  narrows  the  class  of  ob- 
jects to  which  the  definition  will  apply ;  ask  if 
sword  is  used  by  farmers  ?  telescope  ?  &c.  Add, 
for  (Suiting  up  weeds.  Same  question  as  above. 
Then  go  back  and  show  that  each  modifier 
throws  out  a  large  class  of  objects.  Finally, 
that  a  perfect  definition  throws  out,  or  excludes, 
every  class  but  the  one  defined.  This  exercise 
should  be  continued  till  the  pupils  have  some 
idea  of  what  a  definition  is.  In  this  connec- 
tion have  them  define  the  words  define  and  defi- 
nition ;  you  at  the  same  time  aiding  them  in 
getting  the  clearest  possible  conceptions.  To 
this  end,  you  might  state  briefly  that  to  define 
is  to  lay  down  a  boundary,  including  some 
}ang»  and  excluding  others.     Then  illustrate 


by  drawing  a  circle  on  the  board  emhradsg 
every  thing  included  by  a  general  or  generie  de- 
finition. Narrow  the  definition,  then  draw  a 
smaller  circle  within  the  larger,  at  the  state 
time  writing  the  names  of  some  of  the  thingi 
excluded.  Make  another  step  in  the  samemaD- 
ner,  continuing  until  the  idea  is  seised  and  ip- 
propriated. 

2.  Have  the  class  study  the  oil^feet  in  oomies* 
tion  with  the  definition  of  the  words. 

At  this  point  have  them  divide  the  definilioa 
into  (1)  properties t  (2)  uses.  Thus :  A  hoe  b  i 
thin  iron  or  steel  plate  nearly  square  in  shape, 
the  sides  ranging  in  length  usually  from  four  to 
eight  inches,  the  long  side  being  somewhik 
sharpened,  the  side  directly  opposite  hsving 
either  an  eye  or  a  tine  for  a  handle. — Proper^ei* 
It  is  used  by  farmers  and  gardeners  for  euttiDg 
weeds,  scraping  and  loosening  the  ground.-' 
Uses, 

3.  Have  the  class  define  sometimes  by  pro- 
perties, sometimes  by  uses,  sometimes  by  both. 
Caution  :  allow  no  blending ;  let  eech  be  an  en- 
tirety, and  until  the  habit  of  dasaifying  is  fixed, 
let  the  pupU  name  the  head  under  which  he  is 
defining. 

4.  These  definitions  should  in  general  bt 
written;  this  I  deem  essential  to  aocuracy. 
Additional,  they  should  generally  be  written  in 
a  blank  book  and  kept  for  review.  This  ao» 
complished,  your  class  is  ready  for  another  step. 


Object-Teaoliing. 


BY  CHABLES  DICKENS. 


It  is  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Kgh  Court 
of  Chancery  —  High,  as  we  say  also  of  venison 
or  pheasant,  when  it  gets  in  very  bad  odor— 
to  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute  in  South- 
ampton Buildings.  After  a  ramble  among  law- 
yers in  their  wigs  and  gowns,  and  a  good  thokie 
in  the  thick  atmosphere  of  chancery  itself,  we 
stepped  in  at  once,  one  day  not  long  ago,  among 
a  multitude  of  children  in  pinafores  and  jackets. 
There  they  were,  one  or  two  hundred  strong, 
taking  their  time  from  a  teacher,  clapping  their 
hands  and  singing  **  Winter  is  coming,"  and  a 
great  many  more  songs.  They  suggested  much 
better  ideas  of  harmony  than  the  argument  of 
our  learned  brother,  whom  we  had  left  speaking 
on  the  question,  whether  money  bequeathed  to 
be  distributed  in  equal  shares  to  John  and  Mary 
Wilson  and  James  Brown  —  John  and  Mary 
being  man  and  wife  —  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts  or  into  three. 
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The  children,  when  we  went  among  them, 
were  jast  passing  from  one  class  into  another, 
aad  met  in  the  great  lecture  room  to  sing  to* 
ge^MT  while  they  were  about  it.  Some  filed  in 
and  some  filed  out;  some  were  on  the  floor, 
Bome  in  the  gallery;  all  seemed  to  be  happy 
enough,  except  one  urchin  at  the  extreme  cor- 
ner of  a  gallery.  He  displayed  an  open  copy- 
book before  him  to  the  public  gaze,  by  way  of 
penance  for  transgressions  in  the  writing  lesson, 
but  he  looked  by  no  means  hopelessly  dejected. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  children  in 
attendance  on  this  school,  which  is  conducted 
by  five  teachers.  The  children  here,  we  were 
informed,  are  classed  in  the  first  instance  ac- 
cording to  their  ages  in  three  diyisions,  the  first 
talung  in  those  under  eight  years ;  the  second, 
those  between  eight  and  eleven ;  the  third,  child- 
ren older  than  eleven.  These  form,  in  fact, 
three  ages  of  youth.  It  is  found  most  conven- 
ient to  teach  children  classed  upon  this  princi- 
ple, and  to  keep  the  elder  and  younger  boys 
from  mutual  «otion  on  each  other,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  for  such  a  school 
so  many  teachers  as  could  exercise  very  minute 
supervision.  In  each  of  these  three  divisions, 
the  children  are  subdivided  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  into  two  classes  —  the  quick  and  the 
slow  —  which  receive  lessons  suited  to  their  re- 
spective capacities.  It  is  obvious  that,  without 
punishment,  five  teachers  could  not  preserve 
discipline  among  three  hundred  and  fifty  boys ; 
and  therefore,  though  it  is  but  seldom  used,  a 
cane  is  kept  on  the  establishment. 

The  children  having  clapped  and  sung  to- 
gether, sang  their  way  out  of  the  great  room  in 
file,  while  others  began  streaming  in.  We  were 
invited  to  an  Object- Lesson,  and  marcheH  off 
(not  venturing  to  sing  our  way  into  a  class 
room),  where  we  took  our  seat  among  the  pu- 
pils, whose  age  varied  between  eight  years  and 
eleren.  The  teacher  was  before  us.  We  were 
all  attention.  ••  Hands  down."  We  did  it. 
**  Hands  on  knees."  Beautifully  simultaneous. 
Very  good.    The  lesson  began. 

'<  I  have  somethmg  in  my  pocket,"  said  our 
teacher,  **  which  I  am  always  glad  to  have 
there."  We  were  old  enough  and  worldly 
enough  to  know  what  he  meant ;  but  boys  as- 
pire to  fill  their  pockets  with  so  many  things, 
that  according  to  their  minds,  the  somethipg  in 
the  teacher's  pocket  might  be  string,  apple, 
knife,  brass  button,  top,  hardbake,  stick  of  fire- 
wood for  boat,  crumbs,  squirt,  gunpowder, 
marbles,  slate  pencil,  pea-shooter,  brad-awl,  or 


perhaps  small  cannon.  They  attempted  no  rath 
guess,  therefore,  at  that  stage  of  the  problem^ 
*<  Boys  also,"  our  teacher  continued,  •*  bke  to 
have  it,  though  when  it  gets  into  a  boy's  pock- 
et, I  believe  that  it  is  often  said  to  bum  a  hole 
there."  Instantly  twenty  outstretched  hands 
indicated  an  idea  demanding  utterance  in  twen- 
ty heads.  *•  If  you  please,  sir,  I  know  what  it 
is."    ••  What  is  it  ? "    "A  piece  of  coal." 

Tou  draw  your  reasoning,  my  boy,  from  a 
part  only  of  the  information  given  to  you, 
founding  your  views  of  things  on  the  last  words 
that  sounded  in  your  ears.  We  laughed  at 
you,  cheerfully;  but  when  we  see  the  same^ 
thing  done  in  the  world  daily  'by  your  elders, 
we  do  not  always  find  it  a  laughing  matter. 

*<  This  little  thing  in  my  pocket,"  the  teacher 
continued,  **  has  not  much  power  by  itself,  but 
when  many  of  the  same  kbid  come  together,  they 
can  do  great  deeds.  A  number  of  them  have 
assembled  lately  to  build  handsome  monuments 
to  a  great  man,  whose  name  you  all  ought  to 
know,  who  made  the  penny  loaf  bigger  than  it 
used  to  be  —  do  you  know  what  great  man  that 
was  ?"  Minds  were  out,  answers  were  ready, 
but  they  ran  pretty  exclusively  in  favor  of 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
**  I  am  sure,"  says  the  teacher,  «  you  must  have 
heard  who  made  all  the  loaves  larger  without 
altering  the  price,  think  again  —  who  was  it  f " 
A  confident  voice  hazarded  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  *<  Quy  Fawkes,"  and  half-a-dozen  voicee 
cried  **  Guy  Fawkes."  There  are  always  some 
to  follow  the  absurdest  lead,  if  it  be  taken  con- 
fidently, in  the  great  as  in  the  little  world. 

"  Guy  Fawkes  !  nonsense,  do  you  mean  him 
to  be  carried  about  in  your  heads  all  through 
November  and  December  !  "  More  inquiry  at 
length  elicited,  after  a  little  uncertain  hovering 
about  Louis  Napoleon,  the  decisive  opinion  that 
the  man  who  made  bread  was  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
«  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  an  argumentative  lit- 
tle fellow,  **  h$  did  not  make  the  penny  loaf 
bigger."  "  Why  not  ? "  •«  He  did  not  make 
the  loaf:  he  made  the  baker  make  it."  The 
difficulty  thus  started  having  been  properly  gone 
into  and  further  statement  of  the  riddle  having 
been  given,  it  was  at  length  fairly  guessed  that 
the  teacher's  object  upon  which  he  meant  to 
talk  with  us  that  day  was  a  Penny. 

We  ascertained  that  it  was  round,  that  it  was 
hard,  that  it  was  brown,  that  it  was  heavy  — 
by  which  we  meant  as  some  of  us  explained, 
that  It  was  heavier  than  the  same  quantity  oC 
water — that  Vt  waa  i^m^^  wi>wj!Cfi^  vA«^^  wdi.^ 
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so  forth ;  also  that  it  waa  made  of  copper. 
Pence  being  next  regarded  purely  in  the  light 
of  coppers,  the  name  of  the  metal,  **  Copper," 
was  written  at  the  top  of  a  black-board,  and  a 
line  was  drawn,  along  which  we  were  to  place 
a  regiment  of  qualities.  We  began  easily  by 
asserting  copper  to  be  hard ;  and  showed  our 
penetration  by  discovering  that,  since  a  penny 
would  not  do  for  framing  as  a  spy-glass,  it  must 
be  opaque.  Spell  opaque  ?  O  dear,  yes  !  twen- 
ty hands  were  out  i  but  we  were  not  all  so  wise 
aa  we  imagined.  No  matter ;  there  are  folks  of 
bigger  size  elsewhere  who  undertake  whbt  they 
are  not  able  to  do.  0-p-a-k-e  ought  to  be  right;, 
but,  like  not  a  few  of  which  we  could  argue 
they  must  be  right,  it  happened  to  be  wrong, 
80  what  was  the  use  of  talking.  We  heard  a 
little  boy  in  the  comer  whispering  the  truth, 
afraid  as  yet  to  utter  it  too  boldly.  It  was  not 
the  only  truth  that  has  appeared  first  in  a  whis- 
per. Yet  as  truth  is  great  and  shall  prevail,  it 
was  but  fit  that  we  all  finally  determined  upon 
o-p-a-q-u-e  ;  and  so  we  did  ;  and  we  all  utter- 
ed those  letters  from  all  comers  of  the  room 
with  the  more  perfect  confidence  as  they  grew, 
by  each  rej^etition,  more  familiar  to  our  minds* 

A  young  student  in  a  pinafore,  eight  years 
old  and  shdtt  for  his  age,  square  and  solid,  who 
had  been  sitting  on  the  front  row,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  teacher,  was  upon  his  legs.  He  had 
advanced  one  or  two  steps  on  the  floor  holding 
out  his  hand }  he  had  thought  of  another  qua<- 
lity,  and  waited  to  catch  Mr.  Speaker's  eye. 
But  our  eyes  wandered  among  the  outstretched 
hands,  and  other  lips  cried,  **  It  is  malleable ;  ** 
so  malleable  was  written  on  the  board.  It  was 
not  the  word  that  still  lurked  in  the  mind  of 
master  Square,  who  in  a  solid  mood  kept  his 
position  in  advance,  ready  to  put  forth  his  sug- 
gestion at  the  earliest  opportunity.  What  mal- 
leable meant,  was  the  question  over  which  we 
were  now  called  upon  to  hammer,  but  we  soon 
beat  the  answer  out  among  ourselves ;  and  then 
we  spelt  the  word,  and  malleability  into  the 
bargain.  Master  Square  uplifted  his  hand  the 
jnoment  we  had  finished ;  but  there  rose  other 
hands  again,  and  the  young  philosopher,  biding 
his  time  in  sturdy  silence,  listened  through  the 
discussion  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  copper 
might  be  called  odorous.  This  debate  over. 
Square  was  again  ready  —  but  an  eager  little 
fellow  cried  that  copper  is  tenacious,  upon 
which  there  was  a  new  quality  submitted  to 
our  notice,  which  we  must  discuss, -explain,  and 
of  which  the  name  had  to  be  spelt.     But  mas- 


ter Square's  idea  had  not  jet  been  forestsIWd, 
and  he,  like  copper,  ranked  tenacity  among  lui 
qualities.  At  length  he  caught  Mr.  Chaiimu'i 
eye,  and  said  with  a  small  voice,  **  Please,  n, 
I  know  a  quality,"  «  and  what  ia  that?"  tk 
teacher  asked.  Little  Squire  replied,  as  hs  n* 
sumed  his  seat,  **  If  s  Ino&oavio." 

Here  was  a  bombshell  of  a  word  thioia 
among  us  by  this  little  fellow,  but  we  did  not 
flinch.  Inorganic,  of  coarse,  meant,  **  got  no 
organs,"  and  we  all  knew  what  an  organ  wsi, 
and  what  a  function  was,  and  what  were  tibe 
grand  marks  of  distinction  between  living  sad 
dead  matter,  and  between  animal  and  vegetsbli 
life.  So  we  went  on,  with  a  little  infonnatioa 
about  mining,  and  display  of  copper  ors;  i 
talk  about  pyrites,  and  such  matters.  Three 
quarters  of  an  hour  had  slipped  away. 


From  the  Connecticut  Conunon  Sehool  JovraaL 
<*  The  Schoolmastcir  Abroad.'* 

This  phrase  is  often  quoted,  and  in  connee- 
tion  with  the  thoughts  in  which  it  was  first 
used,  has  a  rich  and  impressive  meaning.  They 
are  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  whose  Urge 
and  generous  labors  in  the  cause  of  education 
have  made  him  greatly  beloved  by  the  English 
people.  Bm  eloquence  moved  the  hearts  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  and  the  nobility,  cast- 
ing them  to  take  larger  and  truer  views  of  eda- 
cation,  prompting  them  to  efforts  whieh  greatly 
elevated  the  masses  of  the  English  people,  snd 
giving  thereby  a  true  foundation  for  natioosl 
prosperity.  In  a  speech  on  the  promotion  of 
Wellington  to  the  Premiership,  after  the  death 
of  Canning,  Brougham  said  :  —  *<  Field  MaT«h«t, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington)  may  take  the  army. 
he  may  take  the  navy,  he  may  take  the  great 
seal,  he  may  take  the  mitre.  1  make  him  s 
present  of  them  all.  Let  him  come  on  with  Us 
whole  force,  sword  in  hand,  against  the  eoasti- 
tution,  and  the  English  people  will  not  only 
beat  him  back,  but  laugh  at  his  assaults.  In 
other  times  the  country  may  have  heard  with 
dismay  that  *  the  soldier  was  abroad.'  It  will 
not  be  so  now.  Let  *  the  soldier  be  abroad '  if 
he  will ;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There 
IS  another  personage  abroad,  a  personage  lest 
imposing,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps,  insig- 
nificant. The  Mchoolmasier  U  abroad;  and  I 
trust  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against  the 
soldier  in  full  military  array." 

In  a  struggle  like  the  one  in  which  our  coon- 
try  is  engaged,  where  military  generals  with 
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their  merits  and  success  a/e  the  theme  of  eyery 
true  lover  of  his  country,  the  comparison  of 
the  schoolmaster  with  the  greatest  of  English 
generals  is  impressive ;  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  mature  judgment  of  the  speaker.  It 
should  lead  every  teacher  to  a  lively  sense  of 
his  responsibility.  His  work  may  appear  com- 
paratively insignificant,  almost  barren  of  results, 
confined  to  narrow  limits  and  little  appreciated ; 
yet,  could  he  look  forward  for  years,  and  see 
the  ratio  of  increase  flowing  from  his  efforts, 
could  he  see  the  happy  homes,  the  true  citizen 
at  the  ballot-box,  the  patriotic  soldier  and  the 
true  Christian,  aU,  in  part  at  least,  the  fruits  of 
his  toil,  would  he  not  exclaim,  it  is  enough ; 
my  reward  is  great ! 

Had  an  army  of  true  teachers,  but  a  fraction 
of  the  thousands  of  soldiers  now  in  the  field  to 
protect  this  noble  Union  of  States,  been  sent, 
in  past  years,  through  the  South  armed  with 
the  true  weapons  of  intelleetual  and  moral  cul- 
ture and  warfare,  we  should  not,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe!  been  shocked  by  this  heart-rend- 
ing rebellion. 

Compare  the  expense  of  such  an  army  with 
those  now  in  the  field.  How  cheap  their  imple- 
ments ot  warfare,  yet  how  effective  !  No  man- 
gled bodies,  no  death  struggles,  no  bleeding 
hearts  mark  their  path,  but  joy  rings  his  merry 
laugh  from  every  hillside,  and  the  pillars  of 
state  are  made  strong  and  the  Union  secure. 
The  war  is  upon  us.  The  Union  must  be  pre- 
served and  rebellion  forever  crushed.  We  must 
fight  like  true  men  for  the  right  until  it  prevails. 

We  rejoice  at  success  and  long  for  the  end. 
Let  every  man  be  true  at  his  post ;  yet  let  us 
remember,  fellow  teacher,  that  the  future  is  ours. 
Armies  may  crush  rebellion,  yet  armies  can  not 
make  a  true  Union,  armies  can  not  make  a  sta- 
ble government,  armies  cannot  fit  men  to  be  kings 
at  the  ballot-box ;  this  is  the  work  of  moral 
and  mental  culture.  Who  has  a  greater  work 
than  the  true  teacher  ?  On  whom  rests  a  great- 
er responsibility  ?  In  the  hour  of  battle  one  of 
England's  bravest  naval  commanders  gave  this 
for  the  battle  cry  of  his  men,  **  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty."  It  was  enough, 
every  man  was  nerved  by  it  for  the  conquest, 
and  in  response  to  duty,  victory  crowned  the 
battle.  The  great  battle  for  a  perfectly  enlight- 
ened Union  has  just  commenced.  It  will  be 
long,  it  must  be  certain  in  its  results,  but  they 
are  to  be  reached  by  the  educator ;  and  may  we 
not  hear  our  war-cry.  United  States  expects 
every  teacher  to  do  his  duty .'    Let  us  take  it, 


striving  to  get  full  views  of  duty,  to  know  our 
work,  and  then  to  labor  faithfully,  day  after 
day,  leaving  the  results  to  the  future  and  to 
God,  who  will  not  allow  a  single  seed  of  truth 
to  be  lost,  or  a  single  noble  effort  to  fail.  To 
gamer  the  fruits  growing  from  the  seeds  one  has 
sown  is  pleasant,  perhaps  joyous,  yet  too  often 
accompanying  the  harvest  is  self-pride  or  vani- 
ty, which  destroys  all  the  elevating  and  purify- 
ing infiuences  which  should  come  to  the  heart. 
To  sow  and  to  feel  that  the  maturing  and  in- 
crease are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection  in  its  sea- 
son and  who  will  fulfill  his  promise,  lifts  the 
heart  up  from  the  arm  of  fiesh  to  God  and  gives 
to  every  true  and  noble  worker  in  this  great 
field  a  richer  reward  than  present  fruit.  Oh 
teacher,  be  faithful,  be  true,  look  up  and  toil 
on  until  death  takes  thee  to  thy  reward. 


Is  it  Tour  Opinion  P 


Query  Ut.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  those 
teachers  who  talk  most  about  the  order  and 
grading  of  schools  are  the  ones  who  present  the 
best  models  ?  Or  is  it  your  opinion  that  many 
of  them  are  like  my  neighbor  farmer,  who  is 
wonderfully  inclined  to  talk  about^what  Mhouid 
be,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presents  the  strong- 
est evidences  of  remissness  in  the  most  ordinary 
operations  of  the  farm  ? 

Query  2d,  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  any  male 
teacher  should  refuse  to  enlist  in  the  army  for 
the  reason  that  his  services  may  be  needed  in 
our  winter  schools  ? 

Query  Zd,  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  it  is  gen- 
tlemanly or  lady-like  for  any  teacher  to  back- 
bite and  underrate  the  talents  of  a  fellow  teach- 
er, because  he  or  she  would  like  the  place  which 
the  misrepresented  occupies  for  him  or  herself 
or  friend. 

Query  4th,  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  a  teacher 
of  any  public  or  academic  school  has  a  right  to 
disproportionately  teach  certain  studies  to  which 
he  has  a  mental  proclivity,  to  the  neglect  of 
others  equally  important,  in  which,  from  hi» 
position,  he  is  to  give  instruction } 

Query  6th,  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  it  is  pro- 
fitable for  a  scholar  to  be  instructed  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  elastica,  to  the  neglect  of  higher 
and  ordinary  mathematics,  and  other  studies 
which  constithte  an  English  education  ? 

Query  6th,    Is  it  your  opinion,  that  all  that 
is  required  to  have  sl  ^o^^  ^Owi^NskViVv^^  ^ 
teacher,  %cVio\«i%  «i^^  "^xMcka  telwnk^X     ^^n*  ^ 
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yonr  opinion  that  puanU  bxrt  ■ometbiog  to  do 
in  lbs  matter  1 

Quay  7ti.  la  it  font  opinion,  that  the  great 
otiject  of  the  teacher  in  perforniing  Mi  work 
•honld  be  to  60  do  it  that  be  can  gtt  hit  mon^y 
•nd  keep  bis  place  i  Willys. 

Opinion  1ft.  It  U  out  opinion  that  those 
who  act  are  Ht  mote  racceuful  In  any  entet- 
prisa  than  thou  who  talk.  We  have  known 
•oma  of  the  flneat  of  theoiiit*  utterly  fail  wh«D 
endeaToring  to  practice.  It  il  aclian,  unwea- 1 
tied,  ayiteoiatic,  quiet  action,  that  does  the' 
real  work.  The  "  eveilaiting  talken,"  whether 
they  are  teachen  or  other  people,  aeldom  find 
time  to  do  their  work  ei  they  ought.  Nerer- 
thelMB,  a  teadier  that  a  really  skillful  in  bis 
calling,  will  be  able  to  give  you  hia  lyKem  in 
detail,  but  he  grtalty  prefers  ihtneinji  you  how 
he  does  it,  than  tbllino  you. 

Opinion  2d,  ITie  support  of  this  benign  gov- 
eminent,  under  which  our  schoala  hsTe  become 
■o  prosperous  and  so  elGcienC,  is  uf  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  any  other  duty  of 
American  citizens.  It  there  are  male  teachers 
who  are  impressed  with  a  lense  of  duty  in  re- 
gard to  enlisting  in  defence  of  their  country, 
but  are  really  fearful  the  winter  schools  will 
suffer  by  their  absence,  we  think  their  patriot- 
ism is  of  fir  too  low  a  type  for  teachers.  We 
would  propoiie  that  trustees  be  very  cautious 
about  hiring  such.  Let  the  names  of  all  such 
teachers  be  given,  and  we  will  agree  to  furnish 
a  "substitute"  during  their  absence. 

Opinion  Sd.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  genenJ- 
ly,  that  backbiting  is  just  the  worst  and  mean- 
est kind  of  iiliag  eter  practiced  by  camivorouB 
animals.  The  leacber  who  is  guilty  of  tbia  ne- 
farious practice,  should  study  what  the  Bible 
ha*  to  say  about  backbiters.  If  he  or  she  fail 
to  reform  immediately,  then  such  a  teacbcr 
should  be  St  once  discharged.  Charity  is  beau- 
tiful anywhere,  but  never  more  ao  than  when 
seen  among  teachers. 

Opinion  ith.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  those  who 
follow,  or  to  those  who  are  taught,  that  the 
leader  or  teacher  is  prone  to  hobbies. 

The  teacher's  business  is  to  develop  mind,  to 
bring  out  well-proportioned  manhood. 

Few  teachers  are  entirely  uniform  in  their  de- 
nlopment  of  character.  Moat  of  them  have' 
aome  favorite  theories  or  sciences.  The  true 
teacher  wUl  guard  against  this  riokety  style  of 
eduestiou.    Tot  Americta  UMiet;  and  Ameri- 1 


mudh  gottnl  knowlcdgt  bn- 

Opiaion  5th.     Our  opinion  on  thia  aatiiectlai 
been  frequently  expreseed.     No  cMentialbnsid 
of  education  should  be  neglected.     Ths  dai^ 
have  only  a  relatite  importance  in  our  tyaienif 
education.    They  are  by  no  means  the  na 
the  ayatem.    It  maj  a«U  »ery  little  fbrutt 
repeat  onr  earnest  conviettoa  on  thia  aaljta. 
Our   "Opinion"    is,  that  tai  all   pnipoies  A 
mentsl  culture  and  development,   or  for  Hsl    ] 
prai^ticil  worth,  at  l«»*t  one  b«If  of  the  tin    | 
devoted  to  the  classics  in  out  sohoola  and  ad-     j 
leges  is  wantonly  aqitandered. 

Opinion  6ih.  The  earaeat  and  ctieerfiilB*. 
operation  of  parents  is  utterly  indiapeiuable  to 
a  good  and  prasperoui  school.  The  homtb  a 
pover  behind  the  church  and  school  bonie.  U 
the  parent  will  only  work  in  harmony  with  Iht 
faithful  teacher,  the  school  honsr  and  noary, 
our  system  of  schools  will  be  moat  nobly  dB- 
cient.  Gaod  school  honsei,  pablie  moe^  wi 
good  teachers  are  alike  indispensable. 

Opinion  7c/>.  Xo  man  or  woman  ia  fit  for  the 
position  of  teacher  who  make*  placs  or  moatj 
the  paramount  object.  And  yet  it  i«  pctfcctlj 
consistent  to  unite  compensation,  poeition  and 
the  higher  and  nobler  emotions  of  aonl  whick 
move  on  the  true  teacher  in  his  work.  It  i> 
nothing  against  a  teacher  to  be  anzion*  in  re- 
gard to  pay  and  position,  but  the  eotil,  the  sp- 
piceiatioD  of  the  imporlancs  of  hi>  work,  the 
desire  to  he  useful,  ahould  overahadow  thii 
am  iety. — Eteitm^i, 


The  St'Boai,  IIovsb.— It  is  the  duty  of  trach. 
era,  as  well  aa  paicnta  and  school  commitleM, 
to  see  that  the  ciicuiaatancea  under  which  ehilJ- 
iva  study  are  euch  as  shall  leave  a  happy  im- 
pression upon  their  minds ;  for  whatever  il 
brought  under  the  Frequent  observation  of  the 
young  taust  have  its  influence  upon  their  tot- 
ceplible  natures  for  good  orevil.  ShatabycAoal 
houses  induce  slovenly  habita.  IH-oenattveted 
benches  may  not  only  distort  the  bodyi  tat  hj 
rcStx  infiueni^e,  the.mind  as  well.  Condifiow 
like  these  eelilom  fnd  to  disgust  the  leamei  with 
his  school,  and  neutralize  the  best  effort*  of  kit 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  neat,  comtiRt*- 
blo  places  for  study  may  help  to  awak^  Iks 
assoeiations  enchaining  the  mind  aad  the  beift 
'to  learning  and  virtuous  instruction  with  lint* 
of  gold  brightening  foraver.  ■ 
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CoxicuHiOATioNB  for  thii  Department  thonld  be  ad 
dreeeed  to  tke  Foblisbbis  of  Thb  6choolkastbb 
l^coTidence. 


Fronn  the  ProridenM  Evening  Prees,  Sept.  8th. 

Oonvention  of  the  B.  I.  Normal  Sohool  Amo* 
oiation  at  BrlstoL 

The  memben  of  the  R  I.  Normal  Sehool  Associa- 
tion met  for  the  holding  of  their  first  Annual  Con- 
^nentioin,oii  Thursday  morning,  in  Normal  Hall,  where 
they  spent  half  an  hour  in  a  social  manner  previous 
to  the  business  meeting,  which  was  held  at  half-past 
nine  o*clock. 

This  Association  embraces  all  the  pupils  and  grad- 
uates of  the  State  Normal  School,  now  numbering 
upwards  of  fire  hundred  and  fifty — a  goodly  com- 
pany of  devoted  teachers,  who  are  doing  a  noble 
work  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  our  people, 
through  their  skilled  labors  and  consecrated  talents. 
Few  are  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  professional  ties 
that  unite  these  zealous  cooperators  in  a  woiic  emi- 
nently adapted  to  engaga  the  afiections  of  generous 
natures,  or  of  the  oincerity  of  that  bond  of  fellowship 
which  they  find  in  a  common  attachment  to  the  scene 
o^their  early  training.  The  force  of  this  principle  of 
fellowsbip  was  most  agreeably  manifested  in  every 
foature  of  the  recent  re-union.  It  was  a  festival 
memorable  for  its  sweet  amenities,  its  wise  counsels 
and  its  firee  interchange  of  experience  and  sentiment. 
It  was  a  full  and  enthusiastic  gathering,  a  signally 
successful  undertaking,  a  day  thoroughly  and  hearti- 
ly enjoyed. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Joshua 
Kendall,  Chairman  of  the  Association. 

The  following  officerd  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  on  nomination  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
present  candidates: 

President— Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin. 
Vice  President— John  H-  Arnold  of  Portsmouth. 
Recording  Secretary— VAwsxd.  Dawlcy  of  Bristol 
Corresponding  Seereiary— John  T.  Gregory  of  Paw- 
tucket. 

Treasurer — Charles  A.  Barney  of  Bristol. 

As  the  result  of  a  fVee  discussion,  which  was  partici- 
pated in  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Boyden,  and 
Messrs.  Arnold,  Angell,  Burlingame  and  Kendall,  it 
was 

Voted,  That  the  future  Conventions  of  this  Associar 
tion  be  held  annually. 

A  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Howard,  of  Providence ;  Arnold,  of 
Coventry;  Misses  Kate  S-  Stanton,  of  Charlestown; 
and  Ellen  R.  Luther,  of  Bristol.  They  reported  later 
in  the  day. 

At  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  the  procession  of 
Alumni  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Mar- 
shal, £4iimnd  A-  Angell,  Esq.,  of  Provi4eiiC8|  and  bis 


assistants,  Messrs.  Chas.  G.  Vincent,  of  Hopkinton, 
and  John  K.  Hall,  of  Tower  Hill. 

The  order  of  the  procession  was  as  follows: 

Orator  and  Chaplain  of  the  day;  President  of  the 
Association;  Trustees  of  the  School;  mvited  guests; 
Alumni  in  the  order  of  their  graduation. 

The  procession  was  a  long  one,  numbering  soite 
two  hundred  people.  It  presented  a  truly  festive  ap- 
pearance as  it  passed  along  on  its  way  to  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  gave  assurance  to  the  spee- 
tator  that  some  proceedings  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest were  in  progress.  The  church  waa  filled  by  a 
large  auditory,  and  the  interest  of  the  services  waa 
much  enhanced  by  the  fine  music  fhmished  by  the 
organbt  and  a  full  choir. 

The  exercises  were  as  follows : 

Hymn  by  the  choir. 
Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Shepard. 
Hymn  by  the  choir. 

Address  to  the  members  of  the  Asaociatioiiby  Rer. 
Daniel  Goodwin. 

The  subject  was  **  The  War  as  a  Teacher^*'  and 
most  aptly  and  skillAilly  did  the  speaker  ednce  the 
war's  lessons.  His  address  afforded  to  his  hearers  a 
delightful  intellectual  recreation  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate  too  highly.  Through  the  me- 
dium of  polished  diction  and  exquisitely  beantifhl 
imagery,  the  orator  spread  before  us  the  treasured 
fruits  of  vigorous  and  original  thought,  of  laborious 
and  exhaustive  research,  of  learning,  culture  and 
experience.  The  wealth  of  illustration  which  wae' 
used,  and  the  great  variety  of  testimony  which  was 
adduced  in  support  of  the  main  proposition  of  the 
discourse,  was  truly  remarkable;  and  the  extensive 
scope  which  was  taken  by  the  speaker  in  the  di^ 
cussion  of  the  questions  which  he  considered,  showed 
a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  lessons  of  the  hour, 
and  of  no  ordinary  attainments  in  Philology — a 
branch  of  science  in  whioh  he  gave  a  most  instme- 
tive  lecture.  His  address  was  also  most  appropriate 
to  the  time  and  place.  We  ^re  happy  to  be  able  to 
present  it  entire  to  our  readers. 

MB.  GOODWIN'S  ADDRESS. 

Members  of  the  R,  I,  Normal  Association^  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen : 

The  first  thought  on  such  an  hour  as  this  is 
naturally  connected  with  the  past. 

Meeting,  as  many  of  us  do  to-day,  after  a  sepa- 
ration of  years,  we  cannot  marvel  if  fond  Memory 
claim  the  first  fiying  moments  for  her  own. 

I  see  before  me,  gathered  on  this  auspicious 
morning  to  revive  the  associations  of  by-gone 
days,  an  eager  crowd  of  those  whose  faces  in  form- 
er times  gladdened  the  Normal  Hall,  and  have  since 
shed  light  and  joy  in  other  school-rooms  far  and 
near. 

Pleasant  indeed  is  it,  again,  as  of  old,  to  grasp 
the  friendly  hand  and  to  hear  the  friendly  voice 
once  so  familiar  when  the  song  and  the  laugh 
went  round. 
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Life  is  like  the  precious  fabric  thej  weave  for 
royal  garments  on  the  looms  of  Lyons.  Some- 
times the  golden  threads  sink  out  of  yiew,  only  to 
reach  the  surface  a  little  farther  on,  to  aid  in  form- 
ing a  splendid  flower  or  a  gorgeous  band. 

So  in  this  Mchool-woof,  our  chth-of-gold,  now  ten 
years  in  the  weaving,  the  threads  from  time  to 
time  have  disappeared  to  do  their  quiet  work  be- 
neath the  surface,  but  now  appear  a^ain  and  all 
converge  to  grace  our  festival  and  to  lend  each  a 
charm  to  this  goodly  flower  in  the  garden  of  the 
soul.  How  it  irks  us  to  remember  that  some 
threads,  and  one  among  them  which  should  have 
shone  most  brilliantly  and  been  our  noblest  orna- 
ment to-day,  have  snapped  asunder,  needed,  no 
doubt,  to  deck  some  richer  and  more  lasting  tissue! 

But  while  the  past  occupies  our  earliest  atten- 
tion, the  vifforout  present  claims  the  largest  share. 
We  may  not  stand,  Ulysses-like,  at  the  ship's  stem, 
easting  lingering  looks  towards  the  the  Siren  Isles, 
when  already  flerce  Charybdis  is  raging  round  the 
prow.  On  no  previous  occasion  have  we  met  under 
sueh  circumstances  as  environ  us  to-day.  Our  ac- 
customed thoughts  and  aims  are  thrust  aside  at 
the  bidding  of  the  mighty  giant, — war,  and  all 
other  sounds  are  hushed  by  the  rumbling  of  his 
wheels. 

Not  alone  in  our  capacity  of  eitizent,  but  also  as 
Uaehere  and  seholan,  and  as  those  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  people,  are  we  brought  into 
immediate  relation  with  this  absorbing  conflict 
It  has  summoned  forth,  from  their  school-rooms, 
many  of  our  craft  to  battle  for  the  sacred  cause  of 
national  integrity.  As  in  the  wars  of  ancient 
Greece,  Socrates  and  Plato,  Archytas  and  Antis- 
thenes,  the  instructors  of  the  people,  were  found 
in  arms  for  their  country,  so  now  patriotic  teachers 
swell  the  armies  of  the  Union.  Principals  appear 
as  captains.  Professors  leave  their  college  chairs 
to  marshal  regiments.  A  famous  astronomer  and 
popular  instructor  hss  abjured  the  **  sweet  influ- 
ences of  Pleiades "  and  **  loosed  the  bands  of 
Orion  "  to  furnish  Mars  his  lacking  satellite.  The 
gallant  State  of  Illinois  has  equipped  a  regiment 
of  school-masters,  with  the  Principal  of  its  Nor- 
mal School  as  colonel.  A  leading  teacher  of  this 
State,  who,  although  not  a  graduate  of  our  school, 
is  still  familiar  to  nearly  all  of  us,  as  a  constant 
attendant  at  educational  meetings,  has  already 
fallen  on  the  battle-field  covered  with  glory.  At 
least  one  of  our  own  number  has  yielded  up  his 
precious  life  for  this  holy  cause,  and  others  are 
now  marching  on  to  death  or  victory.  Some  of 
you  have  come  from  camp  to-day  to  tell  us  your 
last  good-byes  before  your  departure. 

Not  only  by  the  loss  of  men,  but  by  the  failure 
of  money  also,  has  the  educational  interest  suffer- 
ed. In  some  States  school-fUnds  have  been  appro- 
priated to  military  purposes,  and  in  many,  teachers' 
salaries  have  been  reduced  to  counterbalance  the 
heMTjr  expettdituiei  for  soldiers*  b9UQtlea  audkiiL- 


dred  objects.  So  seriously  have  edaeatiOl|lal!alt^ 
esU  been  injured  by  the  war  that  we  might  ahnost 
complain  at  our  hard  lot. 

But  happily  the  equilibrium,  thus  diatnxbcd  by 
some  incidents  of  the  struggle,  is  restored  by  oth- 
ers. 

The  enlightened  mind  ever  regards  the  end  u 
more  important  than  the  means.     Desiring  abovt 
everything  else  the  education  of  the  people,— die 
broad  and  deep  development  of  all  the  powers  of 
humanity,  if  only  that  be  attained,  vre  must  not 
be  too  anxious  about  the  process.     The  war  is  not 
alone  a  waster  of  our  educational  resources,  but  a 
contributor  to  them  Ukewiae.     If  it  hss  tskss 
much,  it  is  returning  more.    If  it  has  drawn  maay 
a  teacher  into  its  vortex,  it  is  proving  tisfjf  a 
a  mighty  teacher.     The  task  of  an  educator  is  to 
develop  the  latent  talents  of  a  child,  —  to  inform 
his  mind,  to  cultivate  his  affections  and  to  correct 
his  errors.     So  the  war  has  done  more  in  a  few 
months  to  awaken  our  energies,  to  enrich   our 
thoughts,  to  deepen  our  feelings  and  to  enlighten 
our  consciences,  than  years  of  peace  could  do.    It 
teaches  under  the  imfnense  pressure  of  excitement, 
and,  like  all  good  teachers,  invests  its  lessons  with 
such  an  intensity  of  interest  that  the  pupil  cannot 
choose  but  receive  them  and  retain  them.     It  is  a 
stem  teacher  too.     It  teaches  as  the  Storm-King 
teaches  the  mountains,  baring  their  heads  in  revcr^ 
ence  before  his  mighty  power  and  wreathing  them 
with  lightnings.    It  teaches  as  the  wild  sea  teaches 
the  ships  that  sail  upon  his  bosom,  tossing  them 
from  billow  to  billow  and  threatening  to  engolf 
them  in  his  dreadful  abysses.    It  writes  its  lessens 
in  characters  of  blood  and  letters  of  fire,  and  its 
voice  is  the  cannon's  roar.    But  still  it  teaches, 
the  race  advances  and  the  cause  of  humanity  is 
subserved. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  war,  if  prolong- 
ed, would  continue  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  people.  There  are  in  it  many  elements  which 
tend  toward  barbarism  and  which  would  eventual- 
ly neutralise  all  the  good  it  has  done.  It  disturbs 
all  exclusively  intellectual  pursuits,  and  is  in  di- 
rect antagonism  to  the  well-being  of  society.  Bat, 
as  a  temporary  storm  gives  fresh  life  to  the  earth, 
so  the  war  has  come  at  a  time  when  it  is  needed  to 
correct  some  great  abuses,  to  reconcile  discordant 
elements,  and  to  introduce  new  thoughts  and  prin- 
ciples of  action. 

War  has  always  been  a  powerful  engine  in  ad- 
vancing cirilization,  teaching  men  great  tm^ 
more  quickly  and  more  forcibly  than  they  other- 
wise would  learn  them. 

The  famous  "sick  man"  of  the  Orient  was 
aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  Russian  war,  and 
received  so  many  new  ideas  f^m  his  Western  al- 
lies, that  he  is  now  exhibiting  a  wonderfU  degree 
of  enlightened  vigor,  and  may  be  held  to  be  con- 
valescent. 

In.  \)ti«  %%m«  ^\s^%^%  >!^%  vllA^t  SiT^Unlans 
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learned  leMone  which  thej  have  carried  into  prac- 
tice 10  successfully  in  Italj,  that  a  whole  people 
seem  inspired  with  new  life,  and  instead  of  dozing 
away  the  hours  in  **  sweet  do  nothing,"  are  aston- 
ishing the  world  with  their  display  of  statesman- 
ship and  their  energy  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways and  the  puhlishing  of  newspapers.  Eren  the 
Chinese,  who  hare  passed  ages  in  a  crystallized 
semi-ciTilization,  are  forced,  by  the  exigencies  of 
civil  war,  to  seek  the  aid  of  American  steamers  in 
narigating  their  rivers  and  American  arms  in  fight- 
ing their  battles,  thus  admitting  a  wedge  which 
will  aplit  their  whole  clumsy  fabric  of  exclusive- 
ness,  as  surely  as  there  is  power  in  steam  and  gun- 
powder. 

As  teachers  of  the  people,  let  us,  then,  show 
ourselves  fit  to  be  instructed,  by  being  apt  scholars 
of  the  lessons  of  the  hour.  Never  did  men  live  at 
a  grander  time  for  learning  all  that  war  has  to 
teach. 

Let  me  invite  you  to  a  hasty  survey  with  me  of 
the  lessons  of  the  rebellion,  and  then  to  a  some- 
what closer  examination  of  a  single  topic. 

I.  On  casting  our  eyes  back  over  the  last  eigh- 
teen months,  we  observe  that  by  the  intense  acti- 
vity attendant  on  the  war,  all  the  faculties  of  hu- 
man nature  have  been  developed  and  educated. 
Not  one  which  has  not  been  more  fully  brought 
into  play  than  ever  before.  (1.)  To  begin  with  the 
hody,—  what  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  physi- 
cal education  by  the  influence  of  the  military  spirit! 
Not  only  have  hundreds  of  thousands  been  thor- 
oughly drilled  to  meet  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  war  and  forced  to  ''endure  hardships"  in 
camp,  on  the  march  and  in  the  field,  but  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  have  voluntarily  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  fitting  for  future  service.  In 
many  places  military  drill  has  been  introduced 
into  schools  as  a  part  of  the  regular  eurrietUum. 
A  gentleman  of  this  State  who  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  a  military  institution  has  prepared  a 
very  clever  text-book  of  infantry  tactics,*  illustrat- 
ed by  Hoppin,  for  the  use  of  common  schools. 

Gymnastic  exercises  have  also  received  a  great 
impulse  from  the  increased  importance  attached 
to  physical  culture.  A  Boston  publisher  has  just 
issued  a  handsome  volume  on  this  theme  by  Dr. 
Lewis,  who  gave  valuable  lessons  in  his  art  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School  two  years  ago. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nation  has  taken  a  new 
step  in  the  education  of  the  body,  and  is  setting  a 
higher  value  on  well-developed  and  hardy  ftrames. 
Although  the  war  will  bequeath  us  a  sad  multitude 
of  cripples,  we  may  hope  in  some  degree  to  com- 
pensate for  it  by,  in  future,  sending  forth  from  our 
schools  and  colleges  fewer  delicate  scholars  whose 
rich  endowments  and  acquirements  can  scarcely 
be  turned  to  any  practical  use  on  account  of  the 
frailness  of  their  bodies.    We  shall  not  see  in  our 
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stores  and  lighter  work-shops  so  many  narrow- 
chested,' effeminate  men.  The  nation  is  learning 
in  a  bitter  school  the  importance  of  vigorous  phy- 
sical training,  and  will  not  again  allow  itself  to  be 
caught  unprepared.  In  the  last  resort  its  only 
safety  is  to  be  found  in  the  strong  right  arms  of 
its  hardy  sons.  (2.)  ^ut  the  inteUeettuU  discipline 
and  culture  occasioned  by  the  war  are  even  more 
striking  and  important  than  the  physical.  It  can- 
not but  be  evident,  for  example,  that  the  absorb- 
ing events  of  the  times  have  greatly  stimulated 
the  reading  of  newspapers,  by  eminence  the  dif- 
fusers  of  general  information.  A  daily  journal  of 
New  York  has  reached  the  surprising  circulation 
of  many  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
per  day,  and  others  have  advanced  in  like  propor- 
tion. From  an  eager  perusal  of  war  intelligence 
a  person  passes  naturally  to  the  examination  of 
the  remaining  columns,  and  is  very  probably  incit- 
ed to  read  other  works  beside  newspapers.  The 
necessity  of  correspondence,  imposed  upon  soldiers 
and  their  families,  has  also  encouraged  intellectual 
discipline.  Many  who  in  former  times  could  scarce- 
ly do  more  than  write  their  names  are  now  impell- 
ed by  an  affectionate  desire  to  communicate  with 
their  friends  to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of 
composition. 

Homely  and  imperfect  as  must  be  the  result  of 
such  attempts,  they  still  constitute  a  step  in  ad- 
vance from  barbarism  to  high  civilivation  and  are 
by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  as  a  part  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people. 

How  many  a  poor  fellow  has  felt  himself  raised 
in  the  scale  of  humanity  by  his  first  successfhl 
achievement  in  letter-writing !  But,  in  addition 
t3  thus  tending  towards  the  elevation  of  the  lower 
classes,  this  great  convulsion  is  contributing,  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  to  the  enlightenment  of  even 
the  highly  cultivated.  We  have  been  enabled  to 
study  international  law  and  political  economy,  as 
kinffs  study  them,  under  the  pressure  of  great 
events  concerning  which,  as  the  sovereign  people, 
we  feel  a  certain  responsibility. 

Many  who  before  scarcely  ever  bestowed  a  thought 
on  the  great  principles  governing  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  can  now  converse  intelligently  on  the 
rights  of  belligerents  and  the  laws  of  blockade,  on 
intervention  and  neutrality.  So  in  respect  to  poli- 
tical economy  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  has  been 
wonderfully  promoted.  We  have  become  concern- 
ed in  watching  the  relative  values  of  our  exports 
and  imports,  the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cotton  crop  from  commerce,  the  effect  of  tariffs, 
and  the  immense  infiuence  of  our  grain-ctops  as 
correcters  of  exchange  and  hinderers  of  interven- 
tion. All  these  topics  have  taken  on  a  vital  inter- 
est by  becoming  the  threads  on  which  hangs  the 
safety  of  the  republic.  Not  a  few  trho  never  felt 
any  curiosity  about  this  grandest  of  all  sciences, 
political  economy, — the  only  subject  connected. 
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ed,  which  has  yet  been  raised  to  a  teience^  now  stu- 
dy it  with  enthusiasm.  New  principles  have  been 
made  clear  by  the  progress  of  events.  Instead  of 
the  **  bread-riots/'  the  starvation,  and  the  entire 
prostration  of  all  business  expected  to  attend  the 
war,  we  find  almost  all  classes  at  least  partially 
employed  and  enjoying  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity.  Ship-builders,  machinists  and  woolen 
manufacturers  are  pressed  with  work  as  they  never 
before  were.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  new  ideas 
which  we  have  gained  in  respect  to  diplomacy,  so- 
cial philosophy,  and  the  principles  of  government. 
In  military  information,  the  attainments  of  the 
people,  made  in  the  school  of  this  civil  war,  are  so 
enormous  and  so  patent  as  scarcely  to  require  to 
be  suggested  to  you. 

The  great  struggle  has  also  proved  an  incentive 
to  the  study  of  history.  When  we  behold,  occur- 
ring around  us,  events  whtch  roust  be  recorded 
among  the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  and  when  we  realize  that  the  grand  fabric 
of  history  is  constructing  before  our  very  eyes,  we 
cannot  but  be  stimulated  to  examine  more  accu- 
rately than  ever  before  the  chronicles  of  past  tiroes, 
to  compare  them  with  what  is  now  occurring,  and 
to  attempt  to  arrive  by  generalization  at  philoso- 
phical results.  How  wonderful  a  contributor,  too, 
is  the  war  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography,  the 
people,  the  customs  and  the  prodarts  of  our  own 
land  !  We  pore  over  maps,  both  old  and  new,  to 
learn  the  position  of  cities  and  towns  and  even  in- 
lignlficant  villages  made  famous  by  the  incidents 
of  the  war,  the  courses  of  rivers  and  the  situation 
of  mountains,  until  we  are  more  familiar  with  the 
geography  of  the  whole  couutry  than  we  previous- 
ly were  wi^  that  of  our  own  States.  Indeed,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  all  the  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  land  have  done  as  much,  in  the  same 
time,  to  raise  the  intellectual  itatwt  of  the  whole 
people  and  to  inform  their  minds,  as  this  costly 
but  energetic  teacher,  war,  has  done  during  the 
last  two  years.  In  this  way  it  is  repaying  us  for 
all  the  vast  expenditures  it  is  occasioning. 

(8.)  One  duty  of  a  faithful  instructor  of  youth 
is  to  develop  and  to  elevate  the  aiTections  and  the 
sentiments  of  bis  pupils.  Nor  is  the  war  deficient 
in  this  department.  As  a  nation,  we  were  fast  be- 
ing enslaved  by  a  sordid  passion  for  accumulating 
wealth,  to  tho  exclusion  of  all  those  nobler  emo- 
tions of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable.  The 
•pirit  of  trade,  most  praiseworthy  when  confined 
within  its  appropriate  limits,  was  crowding  out 
patriotism  and  reverence  for  governmentr  and  be- 
nevolence and  veneration  for  the  past.  A  bare 
utilitarianism  was  threatening  to  spread  its  chill- 
ing influence  over  all  the  relations  of  life.  **  It  is 
worse  than  death,  aye  than  a  thousand  deaths,*' 
says  that  eminent  English  clergyman,  the  late  Mr. 
Robertson,  *'  when  a  people  has  gravitated  down 
into  a  creed  that  the  'wealth  of  nations'  csnsists 
mot  in  generoita  hearts. 


*  Fire  in  each  breast  and  fireedom  on  eaeh  brsw,' 

• 

in  national  virtue  and  primitive  simplicity  and  be* 
roic  endurance  and  preference  of  duty  to  lift,-' 
not  in  men,  but  in  silk  and  cotton  and  somethisf 
they  call  *  capital  '.*'     Such  was,   no  doubt,  the 
state  towards  which  we,  as  a  nation,  were  hastes' 
ing,  till  the  war  came  to  correct  us.     By  aroidsf 
the  latent  noble  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  it  taught  us  the  sordidneas  of  mere  selfish 
gain  and  the  bitterness  and  the  shallowness  of  tor 
ordinary  pursuits.    But  if  it  has  taught  us  oar  Ut' 
tleness,  it  has  taught  us  our  greatness  too.    It  ki» 
shown  us  that  we  can  be  great  in  self-sacrifiec, 
great  in  energy  and  great  in  love  for  our  conntrj. 
If  it  has  proved  that  some  men's  hearts  artsbal' 
low  and  small,  capable  of  containing  only  Aat 
love  of  self  which  finds  its  highest  delight  in  pc^ 
sonal  prosperity,  let  the  country  go  as  it  will,  it 
has  shown  that  those  of  others  are  deep  and  large 
and  can  entertain  the  grand  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism.   In  many  a  breast  the  war  has  enkindled  sirh 
a  noble  flame  as  never  burned  there  before.    The 
chords  of  human  sympathy  have  been  touched  hj 
tales  of  hardship  and  woe  suffered  by  many  of  osr 
countrymen.     Thousands,  wbo  never  were  of  any 
public  service  before,  have  enlisted  in  works  of 
benevolence.     la  camp  and  hospital  and  sewing- 
club  our  charitable  feelings  are  developing.    Many 
an  example  of  self-sacriflcing  patriotism  appeals  to 
every  one  of  us  in  a  voice  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Bui  to  the  individual  ear,  the  war  teaches  same 
lessons  in  gentler  tones.      Family   affection  hu 
been  deepened  and  sanctified  by  the  pain  of  part- 
ing and  sometimes  by  the  unspeakable  joy  of  meet* 
ing  after  seasons  of  danger.    No  mother  knew  be- 
fore how  much  6hc  loved  her  son,  nor  any  son  how 
he  idolized  his  mother.    The  teachings  of  the  war 
fr  households  desolated  by  its  fatal  hand  and  to 
hearthstones  with  vacant  places  never  to  be  filled, 
have  not  dimmed  the  brightness  of  family  affec^ 
lion  by  transporting  its  objects  to  other  spheres. 
But  these  are  lessons  not  to  he  dwelt  upon  in  pnb* 
lie.    We  love  best  to  tell  them  over,  in  silence,  to 
our  hearts,  and  recite  them  to  no  teacher  of  this 
world. 

(4.)  In  recounting  the  beneficent  teachings  of 
the  war,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  that  it  is  devel- 
oping in  the  nation  an  unwonted  n^orai  Hrength. 
As,  by  the  fiery  trials  of  the  Revolution,  our  fa- 
thers learned  lessons  of  endurance  and  manly  in* 
dependence,  so  now  are  we  acquiring  a  new  vigor 
by  triumphing  over  perils  and  sorrows  and  count- 
ing them  as  nought  if  we  may  but  attain  the  great 
end  of  all  our  efforts,  the  re(*stablishment  of  our 
government  in  more  than  its  pristine  glory.  Tir- 
tucs  which  a  little  time  ago  wereflightly  csteeaicd, 
arc  now  most  highly  valued.  We  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  worth  of  well- organized  society  and  of 
national  life,  in  distinction  from  that  vicious  spirit 
of  individualism,-^  every  man  for  himself,— which 
^  wa«  c<yTaViv%  \f>  'v\«'n«\\«    A.^  «^e<\u.aintancc  with  thr 
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dreadful  condition  of  society  in  the  regions  where 
x^uerilla  bands  are  desolating  the  coantry  is  enough 
to  make  us  forever  recognize  the  blessings  of  es- 
tablished government.  Napoleon  said,  **  want 
and  misery  are  the  best  school  teachers  to  make 
good  soldiers,"  so  are  anxieties  and  perils  making 
us  better  citizens.  The  war  is  also,  in  another  re- 
apect,  promoting  moral  culture  by  extending  mili- 
tary discipline  over  such  a  vast  number  who  never 
yielded  to  any  control  before.  Who  can  doubt 
that  many  will  be  made  thereby  more  submissive 
to  all  law  and  order  ?  With  our  present  difficul- 
ties settled,  we  shall  hardly  expect  to  see  again 
parties  of  filibusters  fitting  out  from  our  seaports 
and  border-ruffians  preying  upon  defenceless  citi- 
sens.  But,  apart  from  its  influence  on  individual 
minds,  the  war  is  giving  us  new  ideas  as  a  nation. 
It  is  educating  us  into  a  homogenous  whole  and 
giving  us  a  self-consciousness  as  a  national  unit. 
Men  do  not  now  ask  themselves  as  they  did  in 
those  dark  days  of  the  "interregnum,*'  twenty 
months  ago,  **have  we  a  government?"  Espe- 
cially is  the  present  season  of  conscription  answer- 
ing the  question,  if  any  one's  doubt  has  not  been 
previously  dispelled.  Out  of  discordant,  and  al- 
most childish,  because  undeveloped,  elements  ex- 
isting at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  time  are  constructing  a  proper  na- 
tion. Learning,  as  we  have  seen,  a  deal  more  than 
we  knew  before  about  our  country,  geographically, 
economically  and  politically,  we  are  made  propor- 
tionally aware  of  our  national  existence  and  are 
schooled  in  the  idea  of  our  being  one  people.  The 
war  has  also  taught  us  the  importance  of  depend- 
ing on  ourselves  as  a  nation.  What  a  grand  moral 
idea  is  this,  — to  find  our  national  safety  not  in  al* 
liances  with  other  nations,  not  in  dissuading  them 
from  attacking  us  by  cries  for  mercy,  —  but  in  the 
strength  of  our  ovn  armaments,  the  abundance  of 
our  own  productions  and  the  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism of  our  own  people !  By  stimulating  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resources,  the  war  increases  our 
moral  as  well  as  our  material  strength. 

(5.)  But  above  all  lessons  thus  taught,  we  have 
learned  one  which  we  were  well  nigh  forgetting. 
Amidst  the  din  of  conflicts,  the  shock  of  afflictions 
and  the  trembling  for  the  future,  we  cannot  but 
behold  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  the  great 
God  of  Heaven  ruling  over  all.  Many,  who  never 
prayed  before,  now  find  themselves  bent  low  be- 
fore the  Throne  of  Grace.  When  the  tempest  of 
war  is  bursting  upon  their  homes  and  every  earth- 
ly hope  is  melting  away  beneath  their  feet,  they 
have  none  other  upon  whom  to  cast  themselves 
bat  Him  who 

**  Plants  bis  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm.** 

II.  In  selecting,  from  among  the  teachings  of 
the  war,  a  single  topic  for  a  somewhat  detailed  ex- 
amination, I  have  attempted  to  discover  one  which 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  involve  and  illustrate  all 


the  rest.  That^  which  seems  to  me  more  nearly 
than  any  other  to  answer  this  requirement,  is  tha 
the  influence  of  our  great  inteetine  convulsion  on 
common  langudge.  Nor  does  this  appear  an  insig* 
nificant  theme  when  we  consider  to  how  marvel- 
lous an  extent  language  is  the  reflection  of  thoughts 
and  things,  as  they  exist  at  any  given  time.  What- 
ever change  occurs  in  outward  objects,  in  ideas  and 
sentiments,  it  develops  a  corresponding  change  in 
ordinary  language,  their  counterpart  and  unfading 
photograph.  Hence  philologists  infer  the  history 
of  a  race  from  the  forms  of  its  words,  just  as  clever 
nomismatologists  construct  elaborate  chronologies 
from  a  few  rusty  coins.  By  comparing*  for  in- 
stance, the  present  langmage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  with  the  learned  tongue  of  India,  so  great  a 
degree  of  similarity  is  discovered  as  to  warrant  the 
inference,  that  in  early  times  the  two  races  consti- 
tuted one  people.  In  analyzing  our  languacl^e  still 
farther,  we  flnd  impressed  npon  it  other  great  facts 
of  history.  A  very  few  old  words,  of  Latin  origin, 
mostly  of  a  military  or  ecclesiastical  character,  as 
Chester  (castra)  and  cloister  (claustra)  serve  to 
record  the  early  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  C«- 
sar  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  Christiani« 
ty.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  Celtic  words 
proves  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  nearly  exter- 
minated and  their  language  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  hordes  of  Saxons  and  Angles  who  overran  the 
island  in  the  fifth  and  the  following  centuries.  The 
very  large  proportion  of  words  of  French  origin 
illustrates  the  well-known  fact  of  the  Norman 
conquest  and  supremacy,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  far  more  numerous  and  important,  prove, 
if  proof  were  needed,  that  the  conquered  race  oon- 
tinued  to  form  the  vigorous  bulk  of  tjie  people. 
Besides  these  marked  general  correspondences 
between  the  history  of  England  and  the  English 
language,  we  find  isolated  words  which  suggest 
the  events  of  the  times  when  they  had  their  rise. 
"Crusader"  recalls  the  age  of  the  lion-hearted 
Richard,  "  Lollard  '*  brings  up  the  picture  of 
Wicklifle's  time,  "Puritan"  stands  t«s  the  repre« 
sentative  of  the  controversies  in  the  Elizabethan 
period,  "Roundhead*'  and  "Cavalier"  suggest 
the  Civil  War,  and  "  Non-conformist"  the  occur- 
rences of  the  Restoration. 

With  such  events  as  are  now  occurring  among 
us,  stirring  society  from  its  very  depths,  awaken- 
ing long  dormant  energies  and  kindling  fierce  ani- 
mosities, strange  indeed  would  it  be,  if  no  influ- 
ence were  exerted  upon  our  language.  The  most 
cursory  observation  would  convince  us  that  words 
of  which  we  scarcely  knew  the  meaning  before  tha 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  have  since  come  in- 
to most  familiar  use.  But  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  this  influence  we  must  make  a  more  sys- 
tematic examination.  Philologists  teach  us  that 
the  great  changes  whiish  are  constantly,  but,  in  the 
main,  eloaly  goin^  oil  vdl  «n«ti  v^OaK^\v&^^54.'%i«^ 
oonaUt  ot  ttia  «o\TiVn%  ^l  iv,vw  "««t^%.i  ^\  ^^^  %^ft£»«' 
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tion  of  new  meanings  or  shades  of  meaning  to  old 
words,  of  the  familiarizing  of  preTiously  existing 
uncommon  words,  and  of  the  obsolescence  of  those 
long  in  use.  Of  these  processes  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  frequent  recurrence  of  those  hith- 
erto unfamiliar  and  the  imposition  of  new  shades 
of  meaning  on  old  words  are  much  more  rapid  and 
numerous  than  the  introduction  of  entirely  new 
ones  or  the  rejection  of  old  ones.  This  power  of 
assimilating  from  other  tongues,  of  coining,  of 
modifying,  and  of  throwing  off  words  and  phrases, 
is  what  constitute  a  living  language.  A  dead  lan- 
guage, like  the  Latin,  on  the  contrary,  has  no 
such  faculty  of  transformation.  It  is  like  a  winter 
bouquet  of  beautiful  immortelles,  ever  brilliant  and 
chaste  and  unfading,  but  budding  no  more,  nor 
blooming,  nor  putting  forth  green  leaves.  So  the 
dead  language  bourgeons  with  no  new  word,— it 
lets  none  bud  and  bloom  into  new  and  fuller  mean- 
ings,—nor  does  it  allow  any  to  fade  and  drop  ofif 
like  dying  leaves.  But  a  living  tongue  is  always 
changing,  eliminating,  assimilating,  modifying, 
like  a  living  plant  in  the  mould,  which  drops  some 
leaves  because  it  is  producing  better  ones  and  buds 
and  blooms  and  bears  rich  fruitage.  In  ordinary 
times,  however,  these  transformations  go  on  so 
slowly  that  we  hardly  heed  them  at  the  time,  and, 
naturally  enough,  judge  language  to  be  fixed,  un- 
less we  trace  its  history  from  age  to  age.  But 
when  we  do  so,  the  changes  brought  to  light  are 
often  surprising.  One  of  our  brave  soldiers,  con- 
fined in  a  southern  prison  and  writhing  under  the 
insult  of  being  called  a  '*  caitiff,'*  would  derive 
but  little  comfort  from  the  information  that  five 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  the  only  form  for  **  cap- 
tive,*' and  yet  so  it  was.  Nor  would  a  fine  lady  be 
satisfied  to  be  termed  a  *'  beldam  '*  because  that 
word  was  originally  *' belle  dame.*'  An  American 
in  England  would  be  somewhat  surprised  to  be  in- 
vited to  attend  a  Bethel-church  in  Birmingham  or 
any  other  inland  town,  and  yet  the  employment 
there  of  this  word  for  any  **  house  of  Ood  "  is 
more  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  original  use 
than  is  our  limitation  of  it  to  a  church  for  sailors. 
We  laugh  at  a  Lancashireman  who  talks  of  *'  starv- 
ing "  with  cold,  until  we  learn  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  old  German  *'sterben,"  to  die  from 
any  cause,  cold  or  otherwise. 

The  principal  advantage  which  we  now  enjoy 
for  the  study  of  the  life  of  language  arises  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  changes  go  on  before  our 
eyes,  at  a  time  of  such  immense  activity.  The 
present  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  ordinary 


before  have  we  had  such  an  opportnnitj  to  ^ 
the  philosophy  of  the  life  of  language. 

(1.)  Let  us  glance,  in  the  first  place,  at  thtda 
of  words  which  have  taken  new  shades  of  m» 
ing  through  the  infinence  of  fpreat  pnUSe  ei«a 
One  which  suggesu  iUelf  first  and  is,  perfaafi,ii 
most  remarkable  of  all,  is  **  contraband."  IW 
its  general  signification  of  **  any  artielCy  who«» 
portation  or  exportation  is  prohibited  bj  lav" i 
has  become  limited  to  "a  fugitive  slave  witbiaiB 
military  lines,"  and  is  used  most  familiarly  iate  I 
sense.    This  usage,  as  you  remember,  origiiilii  1 
with  Oen.  Butler,  at  Fortress  Sloiiroe,  who  aais^  | 
ed  a  certain  rebel,  claiming  two  or  three  nnraf  I 
slaves,  that  they  were  "  contraband  of  war.**  Iki  1 
convenience  of  the  term,  in  the  absence  efnr  ■) 
other  one  word  expressing  the  idea,  was  so  oMm    . 
that  it  immediately  came  into  general  use,  ufi 
**  contraband,"  in  that  sense,  bids  fair  to  bsooosi 
permanent  part  of  the  language. 

•< Secede"  and  "secession"  have  also  acqntl 
a  new  special  meaning  to  which  thej  wiQ  big 
continue  to  be  limited.  To  make  this  tut  syyi* 
rent,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  compare  then, 
suggesting  trecuon  as  they  do,  with  their  eognB^ 
"  seceder,'*  which,  not  having  been  nsed  b  ttt 
same  connection,  reminds  us  rather  of  nSlptm 
controversy  in  Scotland. 

** Confederate "  and  "confederacy"  have  sbi 
taken  on  an  unenviable  special  meaning,  lAick 
will  forever  forbid  their  standing  on  our  lipiftr 
any  good  thing.  As  a  counterpart  to  them,  "fci* 
erals,"  as  designating  loyal  troops,  has  been  ehaa^ 
ed  from  its  previous  use,  as  an  adjective  only,  iaii 
a  noun  of  limited  signification. 

But  while  all  these  words  illustrate  the  gsaml 
tendency  of  language  to  beeome  more  apeeifio,  H 
is  curious  to  note  that  the  word  '*  yankoe,**  as  MV 
used,  is  an  instance  of  the  opposite  incUaaltaa 
Before  the  war  it  was  always  limited  to  the  iahils- 
tants  of  New  England,  but  now^  in  the  months  of 
the  rebels,  it  designates  any  one  belonging  to  the 
country  north  of  Marylauil.  Kor  is  it  ualikilf 
that  it  will  henceforth  have  this  significatioa  wki 
we  remember  that  it  acquired  its  present  popalniV 
from  being  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  thsBm* 
lish.  **  Hessians  "  and  •*  Northern  vandals  "  mm 
to  be  current  in  the  South,  as  oomplimentsiyit' 
signations  of  the  federal  soldiery,  but  will  mj 
probably  die  with  the  war.  The  special  use  ef  As 
word  *'  situation  "  to  express  the  present  coafittBS 
of  military  operations  originated,  I  believe,  viA 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Heraidf  and  has,  ftsa 
times  that  the  pretty  trick  of  the  East  Indian  jug- jits  convenience,  been  extensively  adopted  byolkr 
gler  does  to  actual  vegetation.  Just  as  in  that  bit  I  journalists.  This  signification  seems  to  be  baisi 
of  **  prestidigitation"  the  se*fd  is  planted  and  ger-  on  an  elegant  distinction  between  ''situatSea"  si' 
minates  and  attains  its  growth  as  a  plant,  and  in  **  state,**  the  one  designating  an  accidental  ssi 
that  form  blossoms  and  bears  fruit,  all  in  the  course  temporary  condition,  the  other,  one  babitul  ■■' 
of  a  few  minutes,  so  now  we  see  words  coming  into  permanent. 

use  and  growing  familiar  and  adopting  new  shades      '*  Censor  "  and  **  censorship,"  those  foeaef  fttih 
of  meaning,  in  the  course  of  a  few  mon^a.   lAQv%r  XLvaa^Yivc^  %\k  uw%«fiA«tomed  and  special  8ifsiie>* 
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mon,  although  weU-autfaoriied  odm  whidi,  with- 
ont  any  especial  change  of  Blgnification,  have  been 
introdnced  into  familiar  uae.  Most  of  these  are, 
it  is  true,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
military  matters,  but  have  been  adopted  to  a  snr* 
prising  extent  into  general  language.  Editors  in- 
troduce them  into  their  leaders  CTen  when  they  are 
unconnected  with  war.  Preachers  borrow  them  to 
add  Tiridness  to  their  thoughts.  How  uncommon 
was  it,  two  years  ago,  to  hear  such  terms  as  **bloek- 
ade,"  ••gun-boat,"  ** base-of-operatiens,"  «* priva- 
teer," ••  strategy,"  "ftirlough,"  "sharp-shooter, 
"ambulance,"  "sutler,"  "scout,"  "pontoon, 
"guerilla,"  "cartel,"  or  "bounty,"  now  as  famil- 
iar as  the  most  ordinary  household  words !  Then 
there  is  that  large  class  of  military  titles  from 
"  corporal "  to  "  major-general "  and  of  names  of 
military  bodies  from  "squad"  to  "corps  d'arme^," 
which,  though  familiar  enough  in  a  general  way, 
were  neyer  before  so  commonly  and  so  accurately 
used.  Words  connected  with  fortification,  as, 
"case-mate,"  "barbette,"  "abattis,"  < glads," 
"parapet,,"  "bastion"  and  "bomb-proof";  and 
with  ordnance,  as  "  caisson,"  "  limber,"  "  schrap- 
nel,"  "howitxer,"  "eolumbiad"  and  "  Dahlgren," 
haTc  also  entered  most  largely  into  the  popular 
language.  Then  we  have  become  more  fiimiliar 
with  terms  connected  with  the  naval  service,  as 
"commodore"  and  "admiral,"  a  title  just  intro- 
duced into  our  service,  and  with  names  of  military 
equipments,  as  "haversack,"  "knapsack,"  "can- 
teen" and  "carbine."  To  these  might  be  added 
a  vast  number  of  a  miscellaneous  character  which, 
if  I  were  to  weary  you*  with  naming  them,  would 
reach  several  hundreds,  such  as  "  iron-clad,"  "  vi- 
vandi^re,"  "armistice,"  "souave,"  "cavalry," 
"ambuscade,"  " skirmisher,"  " vidette,"  "bivou- 
ac," "  canton,"  "  partizan-ranger,"  together  with 
those  delectable  terms,  "enroll,"  "draft"  and 
"  conscription."  Numerous  as  this  class  of  words 
would  prove,  if  careftiUy  collected,  their  mere 
number  represents  but  a  trifling  part  of  their  im- 
portance. It  is  their  constant  recurrence  in  popu- 
lar literature  and  common  conversation  that  makes 
them  of  conseqience.  A  single  telegraphic  col- 
umn of  the  Providence  Journal  contained  on  a 
certain  day  nearly  eeven  hundred  words  exclusive 
of  those,  such  as  prepositions  and  articles,  which 
make  no  complete  sense  by  themselves.  Of  this 
number  two  hundred  and  Jifiy  were  connected  ex- 
clusively with  military  operations  and  were  such 
as  were  not  found  at  all  in  a  corresponding  col- 
umn of  a  Journal  issued  two  years  ago ;  and  /our 
hundred  and  fifty,  including  proper  names  of  offi- 
cers and  locidities,  derived  all  their  fullness  of  sig- 
nificance from  a  knowledge  of  the  events  which 
have  occurred  since  the  breaking  oKt  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

(3. )    There  is  only  left  to  be  examined  thai  tkVMs^ 
of  words  wYdci^  ma.^  ^  lt)\^«llM»^  vi\»%^€etV^- 


tioB,  although  very  similar  to  that  they  bore  in 
Bngland  previous  to  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary*  when  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  re- 
BMrred.  **  Picket "  seems  to  have  been,  in  some 
leprvet  withdrawn  ftrom  its  original  signification  of 
ft  **  eonsiderable  detachment,  forming  a  chain  of 
Mitposts,"  and  substituted  fbr  "  sentry."  now  hard- 
ly nfl«d  in  our  armies.  "  Demoralise  "  and  "  de- 
BonHxation  "  are  generally  applied,  in  a  manner 
BOt  warranted  by  our  dictionaries,  to  a  state  of  dis- 
DOimgement  and  disorder  among  troops.  This 
mmmffp  had,  however,  been  rendered  somewhat  fa- 
miliar by  the  late  European  campaigns  and  proba- 
Uy  originated  with  the  French.  "Coerce"  and 
**  coercion "  have  almost  lost  their  wide  meaning 
tai  Tiew  of  the  manner  *in  which  they  were  specifi- 
enUy  employed,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion. 

In  addition  to  such  words  as  these,  whose  new 
shades  of  meaning  are  easily  traceable,  there  may 
be  named  a  large  number  of  which  the  added  force 
li  rather  to  be  felt  than  than  expressed.  On  whose 
ear  does  "  Union**  new  strike  as  coldly  as  it  did 
before  its  being  imperiled?  To  whom  has  not 
*'tietorjf**  a  gladder  sound  than  ever  before,  and 
**  defeat "  a  gloomier  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  full- 
ness of  joyful  meaning  that  will  appertain,  after 
all  these  sad  conflicts  are  over,  to  "  Peace  "  f  To 
"advance"  and  "retreat,"  "enemy,"  "rebel," 
•* volunteer,"  ••intervention."  "belligerent,"  ••loy- 
alty,'* and  if  we  accept  the  practical  interpretation 
of  our  British  friends,  to  ••  neutrality,"  a  like  new 
power  has  been  given.  Words  expressing  noble 
sentiments,  like  "courage,"  "valor,"  ••patriot- 
ism," words  betokening  sorrow  and  affliction,  and 
ttnns  used  to  convey  aspersion  and  blame,  have 
■U  become,  through  the  incidents  of  the  war,  more 
iuniHar  to  the  popular  ear  and  suggestive  of  more 
■peeial  signiflcation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  vastly  increased  interest 
•ttaehing  to  hundreds  of  proper  names  from  their 
oonnection  with  the  absorbing  events  of  the  times. 
If  words  are  to  be  estimated,  not  by  their  bare 
•ound  upon  the  ear,  but  by  the  fullness  of  associa- 
tion and  feeling  aroused  whenever  they  are  heard, 
our  language  has  been  immensely  enriched  by  this 
means.  A  proper  name  with  which  we  have  no 
•asoeiation  is  bare  and  uninteresting,  a  mere  ske- 
loton  without  life  or  beauty.  But  when  it  suggests 
Hamous  events,  brave  deeds  and  heroic  self-sacri- 
flee»  it  becomes  clothed  upon  with  untold  interest 
like  a  living  human  form.  What  a  flood  of  mean- 
ing comes  with  •*  Waterloo  "  or  ••Bunker's  Hill," 
••  Wellington  "  or  ••  Washington  " !  Shall  we  ever 
hoar  ••Bull-Run"  without  a  shudder,  or  ••Fort 
Donelson"  and  ••Roanoke"  without  a  thrill  of 
Joy,  or  ••Beauregard"  and  ••  Twiggs"  without 
dotestation,  or  ••  Burnside,"  brave,  noble  •*  Bum- 
aide,"  without  a  proud  exultation  ? 

(2.)  By  hx  the  largest  class  of  words  influenced 
by  the  war  is  made  up  of  thoae  previoufly  nneom-'troanctton  to  c:n:ict«DX  vi«n^a«  "^wt  urmX^^^wV^ 
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in  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  that  new  words  are  of- 
ten more  vigorous  than  elegant.  They  generally 
have  their  origin  among  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
and  only  work  their  way  by  slow  degrees  into  the 
more  cultivated  usage  of  the  upper  circles,  just  as 
the  sturdy  oak  is  cunningly  fashioned  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth  ere  it  bursts  forth  into  the  bright  up- 
per air  and  only  stands  there  at  all  by  virtue  of  its 
roots  firmly  braced  in  the  ground.  Polite  coinage 
like  air-plants  are  generally  short-lived.  Many  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  classical  inventions  have  long  since 
disappeared,  while  words  like  *<  mob,"  against 
which  all  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  protest- 
ed, have  gained  a  permanent  foot-hold.  The  first 
coinages  of  the  rebellion  were,  I  believe,  *'  seces- 
sionist "  and  "  secessionism."  It  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  inclination  to  abbreviate,  that  **  se- 
cessionist "  so  soon  lost  its  latter  half  in  popular 
usage,  and  even  sometimes  in  the  mouths  of  culti- 
vated persons.  Short  words  must  stand  for  com- 
mon things,  and  *'  secessionist "  was  too  long  af- 
ter traitors  became  so  numerous.  There  U  a  large 
elass  of  compounds,  which  have  come  into  use 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  not  found  in  our 
dictionaries,  such  as  **  Quaker-gun."  *'  mortar- 
fieet,"  *•  ram-fleet,"  •*  stone-blockade,"  "  balloon- 
reconnoissance,"  *'  alien-enemy,"  *'  masked-bat- 
tery" and  "shot-proof." 

A  famous  naval  conflict  has  changed  two  proper 
names  into  common  nouns,  and  we  hear  of  a  doz- 
en new  *•  Monitors"  and  another  "Mcrrimac." 
So  we  speak  of  the  recurrence  of  a  "  Trent-affair" 
as  a  thing  to  be  deprecated.  The  rebels  have  coin- 
ed '*  Lincolnite  "  to  designate  a  loyal  soldier,  and 
we  have  returned  the  compliment  by  denominating 
the  "sacred-soil"  "Seceasia."  Our  soldiers  go 
forth  into  the  heat  of  the  "  sunny  south"  defend- 
ed by  •*  Havclocks,"  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
British  army,  and  by  •'  Aspinwalls,"  a  term  first 
applied  in  onr  own.  The  rebels  designate  their 
traitorous  banner  the  **  stars  and  bars,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  our  glorious  "  stars  and  stripes," 
and  politely  commend  us  to  the  attention  of  **  yel- 
low-jack "  who,  they  have  hoped,  would  offer  our 
troops  too  oppressive  hospitality  at  New  Orleans, 
but  hitherto,  happily,  have  hoped  in  vain.  On  the 
border  we  hear  of  **  jayhawkers,"  and  in  Egypt  of 
•*  butternuts,"  or  southern  sympathizers.  The  new 
financial  arrangements  made  necessary  by  the  war, 
have  presented  us  with  the  terms  **  green-back" 
and  **  postal-currency."  No  doubt  this  list  might 
be  much  increased  by  more  extensive  observation, 
but  examples  enough  have  been  given  to  show  that 
additions  are  actually  making  to  the  vocabulary  of 
our  language.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  will  be- 
come permanent  members  of  the  tongue,  but  some 
are  just  as  likely  to  remain  as  thousands  which 
have  sprung  from  similar  sources. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  the  infiuence  of  pres- 
ent events  on  our  vocabulary,  a  sketch  which,  af- 


transformations  and  the  additions  which  have  been 
made,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  changes  have 
already  occurred.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  wbethei 
an  intelligent  person  just  awaking  from  a  Rip  Yta 
Winkle  sleep,  into  which  he  had  sunk  before  tkc 
war,  would,  even  on  being  informed  of  the  iattt- 
vening  events,  comprehend  without  difficulty  naek 
of  the  ordinary  language  of  the  day.  What  dcsr 
thought  would  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  suehta 
individual,  if,  in  the  telegraphic  column  of  bis 
morning  paper,  Le  were  to  read,  as  we  are  acciu> 
tomed  often  to  do,  that  "an  inteilipeni  coHfrahtwi 
had  brought  the  information  that  the  eomfedsmUi 
were  tkedaddiing,  leaving  quaker-guru  to  decciTe 
the  federals;  that  ffeUoto-Jaek  was  making  its  sp- 
pearance  on  the  blockadinp'Squadron,  and  that  tke 
ram-fleet  had  sunk  a  rebel  lierrimae  ;  that  pnm- 
backs  were  eagerly  taken  by  the  seeeMJk,  and  tbe 
stone-blockade  had  proved  a  failure  ;  and  that,  sl> 
though  a  balloon-reconnoiMtanee  had  been  made, 
information  in  respect  of  the  situation  was  exclud' 
ed  by  the  censor  "  f 

Thus  is  the  fierce  teacher,  war,  revealing  to  as 
the  mysteries  of  the  life  and  the  growth  of  las- 
guage.  By  its  influence  the  observant  scholar  ti 
able  to  perceive,  almost  at  a  glance,  |MrindpIef 
which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  gained  by  the 
patient  study  of  the  changes  of  many  years.  Nor 
is  his  reward  limited  to  mere  philosophical  resulU; 
but  he  sees  reflected  in  the  language  of  the  peo* 
pie  the  other  great  elements  of  their  edueatisn 
now  advancing  at  the  hands  of  the  irresistible  in- 
structor. He  observes  in  the  very  words  they  vm 
evidence  of  an  increased  attention  to  phyaieai  de> 
vtrlopment,  of  more  extended  information  and 
keener  comprehension,  of  warmer  affections  ssd 
more  generous  sentiments,  of  a  grander  moral 
discipline,  and  of  an  increased  degree  of  rtvp^ 
ence  f(*r  the  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  To 
him  the  war  no  longer  appear!  an  unmitigsted 
evil,  surcharged  with  horrors  though  it  be.  He 
sees  how,  through  these  fiery  trials,  the  natloB  ii 
becoming  stronger,  wiser,  nobler,  happier,  nort 
independent,  more  courageoua  and  more  devast 
Therefore  go  on,  thou  mighty  teacher,  and  be  thoi 
prosperous  in  thy  work  !  Cease  not  till  every  lee- 
son  thou  canst  teach  is  learned,  and  we  arc  fitted 
to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  glad  light  of  peace  sad 
unity,  which  dawns  afar  beyond  thy  bloody  flfldi 
and  beyond  thy  scenes  of  woe  ! 

To  this  association,  formed  aa  it  ii  in  figktiBf 
times,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  it  will  be  a  fifi^ 
society,  invading  with  "no  lines  of  retreat**  tke 
domain  of  ignorance  and  error,  and  emandptlitl 
all  that  are  **held  to  service'*  there.  Let  us  im< 
repine  at  the  hardships  entailed  upon  us  bjtke 
war,  not  even  if  all  our  schools  are  suspended  sad 
teachers  and  scholars  are  absorbed  m  the  one  greet 
work.  It  is  a  mark  of  greatness  to  bend  as  wellei 
to  create.    Grand  events  are  now  occurring,  aad.i' 


$9r  mU,  onlj  suggeats  rather  than  compTeYiei^a\^«  w%  axtva.  ^^xu^aV^*  may  hend  them,  nnprosvflf 
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a«  they  may  Beem,  into  means  of  education  more 
forcible  than  those  we  have  lost.  We  must  not 
expect  to  realize  all  the  lessons  of  our  sublime  in- 
Atructor  now,  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them, 
any  more  than  we  can  comprehend  all  the  propor- 
tions of  a  noble  church  while  we  are  still  beneath 
its  vaulted  roof  and  among  its  clustered  columns. 
But  when,  in  years  to  come,  those  who  survive 
look  back  on  these  stirring  times,  they  will  per- 
ceive more  fully  all  the  finished  purposes  and  the 
precious  lessons  of  the  war,  even  as  an  observer 
from  some  commanding  hill  appreciates  the  fault- 
less symmetry  and  the  solemn  majesty  of  a  grand 
cathedral. 

After  the  benediction  the  procession  was  re  formed 
and  marched  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  a  collation 
was  partaken  of  by  about  175  Alumni  of  the  school. 

The  Divine  blessing  was  then  invoked  by  the  Rev. 
D.  L.  B.  Goodwin,  of  Providence. 

The  hall  was  completely  filled  with  guests,  and 
with  its  well  laden  tables  and  its  decorations  presented 
a  most  inviting  appearance.  Mr.  Joshua  Kendall  pre- 
sided at  the  festive  board,  and  his  preeminent  genial- 
ity^  of  manner,  his  aptly  chosen  words  of  welcome, 
and  his  felicitous  remarks  in  introduction  of  the  sev- 
eral speakers,  heightened  the  enjoyment  both  of  the 
banqaet  and  of  the  feast  of  reason  which  followed 
H,  and  bro'.:ght  the  feelings  of  all  present  into  true 
harmony  witli  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  great- 
est credit  is  due  to  those  having  charge  of  the  cele- 
bration for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  feast  were  made. 

After  the  bountiful  and  elegant  collation  had  been 
disposed  of  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  guests,  the  Presi- 
dent called  to  order,  and  introduced  as  the  first  speak- 
er the  Rev.  John  Boydeo,  of  Woonsocket.  He  ex- 
premed  his  thankfulness  for  the  abundant  hospitali- 
ties of  which  he  had  just  partaken,  and  for  the  richer 
and  more  lasting  entertainment  to  which  he  had  lis- 
tened in  the  morning.  The  orator  had  seemed  to 
him  like  a  skillful  horticulturist  winding  his  way 
through  some  paradise  of  groves  and  gardens,  and 
describing  minutely  the  qualities  and  uses  of  every 
tree  and  flower.  He  had  given  excellent  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  beneficent  results  of  the  present  war. 
Let  teachers  educate  the  people  up  to  the  reception  of 
those  sublime  and  substantial  principles,  the  want  of 
which  had  brought  us  at  this  time  to  the  very  verge 
of  destruction.  Let  them  go  on  in  the  good  work 
educating  society  from  the  lowest  strata  to  the  high- 
est, rabing  each  into  a  higher  atmosphere.  Bye- 
and-bye  the  work  wiU  be  accomplished  and  we 
shall  be  thankful  that  we  have  lived  in  such  a  day. 
Hay  God  give  strength  and  wisdom,  and  all  needed 
blessings  to  you  and  your  pupils  both  now  and  ever- 
more« 

Mr.  J.  J.  Ladd  then  responded  to  a  call  of  the  Pre- 
sident in  some  very  piquant  and  entertaining  re. 
marks. 

The  President  then  gave  as  a  sentiment: 

The  Memory  of  ourkUe  ruptct^d  Princ^palj  Dam 

4 


P.  Colbum — ^Though  we  mourn  his  untimely  death, 
let  us  imitate  his  bright  example. 

This  was  responded  to  in  a  most  touching  and  elo- 
quent manner  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  B.  F.  Clarke, 
"^f  Brown  University,  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  the 
TVorcester  High  School,  and  others. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  £.  H.  Howard,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  reported  the  following,  which  were  unan- 
imously adopted: 

Whereas,  a  kind  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
move from  our  m'dst  Dana  P.  Colbum,  therefore 

RtsolvecL,  That  we  deeply  lament  his  loss  as  a 
faithfid  educator  and  fnend ;  that  we  miss  his  words 
of  counsel  and  encouragement;  and  that  we  testify 
our  sincere  respect  and  admiration  for  him  in  every 
relation  of  life. 

Resolved^  That  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the 
work  which  we  began  under  his  chaise,  when  we 
remember  that  th^  education  of  the  youth  is  the  only 
safeguard  of  our  liberties,  and,  inspired  by  his  ex- 
ample, we  as  teachers  offer  our  labor  and  our  lives  to 
establish  and  preserve  those  cherished  institutions 
which  shall  ever  be  the  boast  of  our  land. 

In  the  evening  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

JUsohedf  That  this  Association  tender  its  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin,  the  orator  of  the 
day,  for  his  very  eloquent  and  appropriate  address. 

Retolvedy  That  we  acknowledge  with  deep  grati- 
tude the  kind  liberality  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  for  the  use  of  their  beautiful  edi- 
fice ;  of  the  Town  Council  for  the  use  of  the  Town 
Hall ;  and  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  for  their  gene- 
rous hospitality,  which  we  have  so  bountifully  en- 
joyed on  this  occasion. 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard  and  other  gentiemen  of  note 
in  the  educational  world  were  present.  Many  teach- 
ers connected  with  the  school  when  it  was  located  at 
Providence  also  attended,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
members  who  bad  lately  volunteered  came  from  Camp 
Bliss  to  say  good  bye  to  their  comrades  before  start- 
ing for  the  war.  Patriotic  music  was  fhmished  by  a 
well-trained  choir. 

At  three  o'clock  p.  h.  many  were  obliged  to  leave 
in  order  to  take  the  returning  train,  but  the  festivi- 
ties were  not  suspended  on  that  account,  but  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  social  gathering,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  in  the  evening. 

The  re-union  was  preeminently  a  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessfhl  one,  and  the  large  attendance  was  a  remark- 
able exhibition  of  the  attachment  of  our  teachers  to 
the  institution  where  so  many  of  them  received  their 
early  professional  training. 


*'  A  Glance  at  South  America,  No.  3,"  was 
received  too  late  to  appear  in  this  numhet,  ^^ 
shall  mseTl  \t  \xi  oux  iv^i^v, 
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It  is  an  iatetcsting  fart  that  the  piosp^rity  of 
our  chief  Nevr  EDglBnd  coUcgce  U  not  much  if- 
(ccted  bj  the  war.  We  beliete  IhKt  the  prospeol 
ii  that  they  will  hiTG  shout  as  large  Freshmen 

the  college«  are  not  deeply  intereatod  in  the  war 
or  thoroughly  patriotic,  but  juit  beCBuse  profoisoiB 
and  BtudontB  are  Galbusiiutii;  aod  efficient  in  sus- 
taioing  the  goTemraent.  The  people  are  seeing, 
u  they  nexer  have  >ccn  before,  that  the  coUegea 
?«  of  pntrioliim,  thst  they  fur- 
»e  may  call,  not  using 


the  word 

lug,  "hie 

fer  and  die  for  their  countr; 

pathy  belneea  colleges  and 

er  did  the  public  so  fee!  tliat 


roUgioui  sense,  (he  spiritual  in 


iu  the  highes 

And  many  of 
hare  sealed  th 
their  blood,  ^t 


■chooli  of  atudy. 


le  of  ih 


1  in  the  roll  of  College  Fncuiti 
[he  most  heroic  young  men,  v 

■e  fresh  rrom  the  halls  of  leirnii 
laurels  having  scarcely  faded  on 

leir  superior  intelligence,  their  apt- 


of  war  our  nonted  literary  fesUtal  ii 

Intenser  flame  of  detotioD  to  oi 

Tersary  to-day,  either  to  compl 

or  to  begin  the  labors  of  a  nen 

turned  from  an  arduous  cnmpi 

ton.  and  wear  on  their  cheeks 

the  fervid  Virginian  sun,  and  in  their  callous  handi 

the  marliB  of  acvcrcst  toil.    One  of  their  comradei, 

alas  !  who  went  forth  with  them  to  serve  his  couc 

try.  has  fallen  a  victim  to  disease,  contracted  dui 

Ing  bit  absence.      Others,  still,  are  foregoing  th 

pleasure  of  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  joyou 


ilry.  AUrgi 
lir  curriculum 
ear  Washing- 


doing  Boldieri 
or  the  mcmbc 
listed  for  the 


Lhe  field  of  action, 
(raduating  ctaia  Li 
ill  go  from  the 
exercises  to  the  camp.     Many  of  the  alui 
college  are  fllling  pOBts  of  honor  and 
.bilily  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  tl: 
I  turn  lovingly  back  to-day  to  tbeir  Al 


r  literary  festival  and  rejoice  in  the  piaspeiitr 
r  University,  whose  sons  are  doing  *o  mad 
eir  country,  at  well  in  the  Geld  at  in  tlie  iv 
peaceful  profesiiona  and  avocations  of  hb; 
a  even  now  adding  to  her  meaoB  of  nsefolaM 
['cttng  a  beautiful  and  cammodious  Chenudl 
ratory,  which  it  nearly  completed.    With  ka 
of  able  and  experienced  teacheraiheisdn*- 
>  her  halls,  as  ahe  ought,  even  in  the  midtt  st 
fmenls,  a  large  number  of  icgenuoat  youtk. 
1  ahe  is  preparing  for  sll  the  duties  of  goed 
ns.      Never  before  Here  those  duties  so  U- 
Never  before  did  they  require  so  high  ■  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  cultnra.     The  men  aU 
to  be  called  to  lead  and  ahape  pnbUc  opisii* 
ne  years  that  lie  before  ua.  should  have  tbdt 
ds  thoroughly  furnished  (or  the  great  work  dt- 
ing  on  (hem-     Brown  nniversity,  we  are  pretd 
ay,  is  doing  its  part  towards  preparing  tbca 
for  the  rCBpunsihiUties  which  will  rost  on  Ihea. 
All  aucceas  to  her  in  her  Qoblc  work  !      With  fer- 
vent desire  for  her  cootinucd  prosperity,  het  mm 
gather  around  her  altars  to-day  and  bless  hei  fin 
nkat  she  has  done  for  them,  for  the  eouBlry  ind 
r  the  world. 

THB   PBt   BETA   KAPPA   SOCIBTT, 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Phi  B* 
Kappa  Society  was  held  is  Manning  Hall  ye«le^ 
-        a.  O.  Arnold,  Vice  PresidMt, 


ing  yeor : 


n  Dies 


resided. 

The    following    g< 
elected  oflicers  for  tl: 

Priiidettt— Hod.  8 

I't'ce  Fmident — Prof.  J.  L.  Lincoln. 

Recording  Stenlar</—TKs{.  R.  P.  Dunn. 

TVcoiKrw^-Merrlok  Lyon. 

His   Excellency  William  Bpragae  and   Hijra 

encral  Ambrose  E.   Bnmside,   who  were  noisi- 

itcd  last  year,  were  elected  honorary  members. 

harles  E.  Flandera.  D.  D..  of  Concord.  N.  H..  of 

lo  class  of  1S3!),  Samael  W.  Bridgbam  of  New 

ork  city,  ot  the  data  of  IS32,  William  Goddtrf 
of  Providence,  of  the  class  ot  IMS.  and  Manhall 
Woods,  M.  D.,  of  Providence,  of  the  claaa  oflSU, 
were  proposed  and  elected  honorary  membcn. 
Rev.  William  Lamion,  D.  D.,  of  Brookline.  Mso^ 
and  Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Welles  of  Boston.  Mass.,  weft 
proposed  for  membership,  but  not  being  graduates 
of  Brown,  the  election  was  deferred  one  jnu,  in 
aeoordonce  with  the  rule. 

After  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  thepro- 
cessiou  was  formed  in  f^ont  of  Manning  Hall,  oil 
then  moved  lo  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  Hooac. 
Prayer  was  oifeted  by  Rev.  Prof.  Fisher,  of  Ytli 
College. 

The  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Thaeker 
Thayer,  D.  D.,  of  Newport.  It  was  a  proloail 
and  eloquent  discussion  of  the  controlling  theae 
of  this  hour  — Tbb  State.  Ita  origin,  iu  «ak- 
stance,  and  functioDs,  its  forma,  its  changes,  aaJ 
the  «aurew  ol  its  strength  and  lBeIa^aaaaee,  writ 
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thoroughly  and  comprehensiyely  analyzed,  and 
presented  with  great  richness  of  illastration  and 
;  keenness  of  sarcasm,  and  with  that  nervous  enei- 
gy  of  style  and  intense  earnestness  of  manner, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  speaker,  and  were 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  his  subject. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  discourse : 
In  itself  the  State  is  essential  to  the  complete- 
ness of  letters,  and  to  the  welfare  of  human  inter- 
ests. Ood  is  now  educating  us  up  to  the  ftiU  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  it.  The  present 
moment  in  our  history  is  a  vindication  of  social 
unity.  The  State  has  a  noble  life,  and  men  live 
ont  from  it.  This  is  a  time  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  noblest  minds  in  every  age  in  the  conception 
ot  a  State.  In  respect  of  its  origin,  the  Stat^  is 
divinely  authorized  by  the  revealed,  moral  and 
natural  law  of  Ood.  Society  crystalizes  into  gov- 
gemment.  There  is  here,  indeed,  some  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  human  will,  but  men  come  into  be- 
ing under  this  social  condition.  In  respect  of  its 
substance,  the  State  is  summarily,  government, 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive.  Towards  Ood 
its  chief  function  is  to  be  the  chief  illustration  to 
men  of  the  divine  State,  through  the  presence  in  it 
of  intelligent  will  and  its  inculcation  of  accounta- 
bility to  administered  law.  Toward  men,  its  func- 
tions are,  restraint,  protection,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  In  respect  of  form  it  ad- 
mits the  utmost  variety  consistent  with  integrity 
of  origin,  substance  and  function ;  in  this  respect, 
it  is  like  nature,  art,  the  church,  and  man  himself. 
This  coDstitutes  its  greatness.  Its  form  may  be 
changed — Ist.  By  imperceptible  processes,  as  in 
nature.  This  is  the  highest  mode,  but  the  most 
rare.  2d.  By  constitutional  changes,  where  the 
acting  government  conducts  its  own  modifications. 
Illustrations  of  this  exist,  though  they  are  not 
common.  3d.  By  the  last  exhaustive  mode  of  re- 
volution, where  men  avail  themselves  of  the  final 
prerogative  in  moral  being,  and  accepting  the  al- 
ternative of  struggle,  with  more  or  less  violence, 
change  the  form  of  government  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  society.  Men  may  abuse  the  right  of 
revolution,  but  they  nevertheless  have  the  right. 
Yet  this  is  no  arbitrary  holding  in  abeyance  of  ob- 
ligation, but  an  appeal  from  the  infraction  of  obli- 
gation to  the  majesty  of  law.  Besides  these  there 
are  no  other  modes. 

Secession  is  monstrous  self-assertion.  By  it  men 
originate  their  duty  to-day,  continue  it  by  perpet- 
ually recurring  consent,  and  renounce  it  at  will. 
This  is  denial  of  cUl  government  —  an  abyss  of 
sophism,  heresy  and  immorality.  The  actual  State 
with  us  is  democratic ;  but  it  is  shaped  into  form 
by  a  process  as  rigid  and  sovereign  as  anything  in 
nature.  The  State  is  a  great  personality,  stand- 
ing up  and  challenging  recognition  ftom  the  first — 
exercising  at  home  and  abroad  every  characteristic 
of  complete  national  life.    This  present  moment 


of  that  life  roused  into  activity.  This  form  of  the 
State  is  now  subjected  among  us  to  perilous  trial. 
Its  defects  we  acknowledge  before  God,  but  deny 
them  to  be  so  grievous  in  comparison  with  other 
existing  forms.  A  choice  between  sinners  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be  affirmed.  There  are  other  na- 
tional sinners — France,  Austria,  England  espe- 
cially. Alison  only  proves  evil  in  everything  hu- 
man, while  Orote  vindicates  ancient  Athens. 

The  actual  results  of  the  democratic  State  dur- 
ing nearly  a  century  are  the  well-being  of  the 
masses,  the  large  provisions  for  education,  tho 
ends  of  justice,  the  quiet  of  industry,  the  volun- 
tary support  of  Christianity,  a  fair  proportion  of 
worthy  characters ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  our 
present  exigency  which  might  not  occur  under  any 
form  of  the  State. 

Ambitious  men  are  not  peculiar  to  democracy. 
Slavery  might  exist  anywhere.  Local  indepen- 
dence and  the  falling  off  of  parts  of  the  country 
are  not  the  dangers  of  democratic  States  alone. 
Great  Britain  was  long  in  establishing  her  unity ; 
so,  too,  was  France.  Switzerland  has  had  her  war 
of  the  Sonderbund ;  and  Spain  her  struggles. 
Germany  as  yet  can  only  "  sing  ein  Deutschland." 
Italy  is  at  this  moment  struggling  for  unity.  We 
are  simply  at  the  point  where  the  elements  are 
either  to  settle  into  compactness  or  to  disintegrate 
more  entirely.  The  question  of  the  future  has  not 
terrors  for  the  democratic  State  alone.  We  /emr, 
as  becomes  those  who  believe  in  the  scope  of  the 
human  will  and  in  God's  moral  government,  but 
we  hope  as  those  who  believe  in  tho  vindication 
of  great  truths  and  in  God's  bestowing  blessing 
through  suffering.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
change  of  the  form  of  government.  Besides,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  king  to  suit  us. 

The  question  of  a  higher  class  deserves  more  at- 
tention from  us  since  every  State  must  have  an 
aristocracy.  But  what  shall  it  be  ?  Not  one  of 
famUy — for  pedigree  is  very  much  mixed  in  Eng- 
land,  and  the  confusion  here  is  hopeless.  Not  one 
of  wealth  —  save  as  it  represents  talent  and  is  as- 
sociated with  merit  and  manners. 

But  a  higher  class  formed  by  education  is  indeed 
what  the  idea  of  the  State  demands.  We  need 
something  to  preside  by  right  of  the  strongest, 
something  to  which  men  will  pay  reverence.  The 
people  will  acknowledge  such  leading ;  they  have 
done  so  from  Pericles  downward.  God  formed  men 
to  look  up.  Besides  none  can  be  kept  out  of  their 
true  place.  No  fiowers  waste  their  sweetness ; 
village  Hampdens  always  find  enough  to  do ;  real 
Miltons  are  never  "mute"  nor  *' inglorious " ; 
those  among  us  who  declaim  about  Cromwell  are 
"  guiltleits  "  of  fighting.  But  if  a  real  Cromwell  be 
among  us  doubtless  he  will  do  his  work,  and  rooms 
at  the  White  House  will  be  ready  for  him,  if  that 
be  his  mission.  We  need  a  higher  class.  Ood 
must  give  men  of  genius ;  and  yet  society  cannA^ 


in  our  history  is  the  consciousness  and  instinct 'live  by  8ticKm«n.    '^e  id:qa.\.  vc^^^x^  ^^  ^'^  ^^- 
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»Ter«BC  lalenl  for  even  mnhtet  niindi  to  upring 
from.  Miiiler  inin-is  Bhoot  not  up  from  nnpnlli- 
Tiled  dpplha.  The  people  have  fullj  -rindiciited 
gonccal  edueslion.  The  wsnl  of  tt  worlhy  climax 
mnit  be  met  bjr  improtemcnt  of  our  »j«lcms  of 
bighet  cdumion  to  produce  dlaclpUned  mi  vell- 
initruetcd  thinkers,  accomplished  Bliteimcn,  and 
thoroughl;  trained  profestioml  men,  Tho  State 
{*  beM  ■trenclhciKd  by  its  ovra  effort!  to  pieacrvc 
its  own  ialegritj. 

Out  lore  nf  conDtry  is  bent  Encrcnud  bj  our 
■aoriHces  for  it.  Amid  the  CTils  of  thia  atriingle 
many  posmbio  good  effecia  mny  come.  Habit"  of 
■abordiaation  may  be  formed  even  in  the  cam] 
■nd  trith  Ibit  magnifyiDg  of  taw  may  alio  arrit 
peculiar  dicine  bleaalnKi,  so  that  in  after  ig( 
when  men  tell  of  Ihc  great  seccasion,  they  shall 
alao  apeak  of  the  great  aoakening  thai  folloved 
iu  rebuke  in  hi.tory.  Rut  at  all  eients.  the  Stale 
with  na  ii  demDcratic,  and  vte  miiil  he  ttuc  ' 
.  other  natlont  democracy  la  only  a  que 


of  tl 


lUn, 


tact  the  ruin  of  a  diaiovcTrd  State,  or  eomrmplale 
the  cmnplcteneia  of  iin  strucluic.      Whatcve 

board.    This  great  doi^lrine  of  the  SlalK  no 
mainuin  —it  is  dear  to  Almighty  Ond,  it  is  h 
charge  by  the  agea,  magniBcd  by   the  Croii   of 
Chriat,  and  ilndicatcd  by  eternal  Justice. 


The  proccislon  nan  formed  at  three  o'clock.  : 
moTcd  to  RcT.  Dr.  Ilill'a  church.  Pray,  r  waa  oi' 
fered  by  Rer.  J.  Henry  Oilmore,  nf  Fiihcriille 
N.  H.  The  oration  »n>  delireted  by  Bci.  Jamei 
Ormabee  Murray,  of  Camtiridgcporl,  Mass.  Tbi 
anhjeet  irai  Natiottalitt/  and  I^leratura  in  thcii 
Uutaal  BeUlioia.  And  moat  achotnrly  and  tilting 
«■■  the  diaeusiion  of  thlj  scholarly  theme.  Tb< 
speaker  showed  the  frulti  of  careful  and  cxtendei 
study  and  of  nialure  and  fruitful  Ihought.  Hi 
treated  his  subject  with  great  tUoroughneas,  aui 
fortiticd  his  poiilion  by  itluatrationi  drsHU  from  i 
wide  range  of  literary  reading.  Hia  ityle  waj  tt 
ccedinglj  graceful  and  yet  forcible  and  pointei 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  oration  : 
After  some  introductory  remarks  an  the  lni< 
Ides  of  nationality,  literature  was  treated  aa  i 
■Imple  eipreaeion  or  reflection  of  the  nationality 
Though  in  one  aenae  litetaiure  Is  unbounded  by 
territorial  lines,  in  snother  it  is  national  in  iti 
eharacleriatlca.  National  temperament,  national 
tastca,  national  habitt  of  thought,  are  elementi 
which  in  the  genebia  of  a  literature,  mu»t  exerl 
determinate  influences.  This  Is  the  more  olivioui 
ivlalion  of  nationality  to  literature. 

N alias ality,  further,  communicatea  yigotons  im- 
pnltei  toward  the  fdrmalion  nf  literalure.  Na- 
tional honor  t«  an  inceBlive  to  men  of  letters  ai 
welt  aa  to  gencrali  or  admirals ;  to  the  iren  b«  -bcW 


to  ibe  aword.    The  early  Qennan  and  Spsiid      i 
stariea  furnish  ilrong  conlraats ;  the  one  ntliei 
iiing  no  true  nationality  In  the  earlier  period  'f 
•t  history,  and  no  coDlemporar;  literature :  tbt 
her  having  an  intense  nationality,  and,  in  cefr 
in  deparlmenta,  a  well  developed  lileralore. 
Nationality,  however,  limiti  as  well  as  ^miihm. 
National  lastea,  inborn,  peculiar  and  dominant,  m 
preclude  certain  styles  of  ccmporiiioD. 
Or  aptitudes  are  wanting,  which  ore  esaentiil  te 
:ain  farm  of  literary  composition.     Rome  bu 
Plato.     Germany  no  Addiaon  or  Uontiignr. 
Spanish  poetry  has  no  elegy. 

Nationality  modifles,  loo,  aa  well  as  limiu.  Tte 
impoaiiion  of  a  nalionallly  aSecta  lu  literatur. 
The  generic,  universal  character  of  Engliah  liim- 
Kibutable  to  the  combination  of  races  ia 
lure  of  English  nationality  —  each  feRilr 
lenul  qualitiei.  The  diieasci  of  natioii- 
ality  are  equally  sure  to  appear  in  letters.  Th 
itional  mind  of  England  during  the  Itealoralioa 
IB  diseased,  through  and  through,  with  well- 
town  vicious  tendencies,  which  creep  oat  iii>- 
iclly  in  the  literature  of  the  period.  So,  wlin 
e  disease  is  n:tthetie  rather  then  ethical,  aaiatb' 
UBalional  spirit  in  America,  the  same  holdagoel 
ur  literature  is  already  beginning  to  show  it— 
itwllhatanding  vigoroua  Tcslatanoe  by  ibe  powd 
acbolarship  among  ui. 

While  nationality  is  thus  aiirc  to  inf^ise  iwif 
to  lettera,  it  is  equally  true  thai  literature  iffnU 
,e  nationality.  It  iulrntifles  the  national  iihiH. 
There  is  more  connection  between  literary  iaila- 
id  the  masses  than  at  first  appeara.  Bum, 
songs,  has  intensiBcd  the  national  ipiiit 
ofSi'Otlandfarmore  than  Bruce  with  his  traditlaat. 
□ermsny  ia  ten  fold  more  a  nation  aiaee  Ooelbt 
■nd  Schiller  lived  and  wrote. 

But  while  literature  Intensiaea  the  spirit  of  na- 
linnalily,  it  doea  aa  well  improve  and  elevate  iU 
lone.  It  is  one  and  a  powerful  antidote  to  a  •«- 
did  and  degcneralicg  materialism.  Russia  hu 
illimitable  material  resources  and  a  hialoty  ini- 


ough  t< 


en.     But 


The  laat,  beat  olScc  of  literature  ia  in  contertiag 
the  nationality.  Letters  foster  manly  snd  henric 
impulses,  which  are  the  strength  of  a  catioa.  Th( 
fields  nf  war  on  which  great  principles  have  btea 
fought  fur,  have  always  been  sanctified  by  tke 
blood  of  schoiara.  The  words  ol  Cervantes  hi« 
been  amply  verified  in  our  i 


BoMiei 


I   thos 


iranaplanted  from  the  region  of  letters  to  the  ficlda 
6f  war,  and  that  never  scholar  became  aoldiei  that 

The  inBuences  of  literature  are  in  opposition  t» 
all  demagogism  on  aesthetic  and  intrinsic  grouali, 
l^tej  UTOVc,  tno,  the  apint  of  humanity  ud  tkt 
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Tb>  option  WBi  clc 
pTobibla  leaalt)  or  tt 

that  the  effort  of  gre: 
national  mind  Bud  t 
the  liRht  of  bistocy,  i 
antieipatc  toi  Aatedc 

•iruggic. 


s  dcTelopment. 

san.mplodeTcl 
aftr^mighty  naliu 


After  the  vinsl  rnirch  ind  eonntermarch 
Manning  Hall,  tbc  i;radunt»  aod  inTited  gneai 
pairing  tbrougb  Uniicrait;  Hill,  entered  the  p 
vilion,  and  after  a  lilesaing  had  been  aiked  b^  Re 
Dr.  Thayer,  of  Keitpoit,  proceeded  to  da  full  Jki 
tice  to  the  material  part  of  th 


E'j  impieiaiTe  thing*  cow  to  tpeak  of. 

»       "1  (aid  a  few  wordi  to  ;au  at  the  lait  Com- 

'' I  loen cement,  and  centured  the  promite  that  the 

1 1  >ani   of  Rhode  ialand   icould  always  be   trne   to 

'I  ibeir  country  and  ready  to  bare  their  boioms  in  her 

-  ilefence.    They  bare  nobly  fulfilled  that  prophecy. 

1    Co  the  Rhode  Island  battery  we  owe  the  taking  ot 

f  ulaski,  anil  tbii  college  may  inncnbe  PuluU  on 

III  bsnneii,  as  one  of  ita  graduatea  cominaDded 

,  the  battery  that  riddled  the  fortrcai.      Thua  haa  it 

I.een  eTciynhere.    Though  our  State  is  amall,  h«t 

'  iloinga  have  not  been  small.     ETtrynhere,  where 


inger 


calls. 


h  an  uncomplaining  energy  and 

rage  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  they  haie 

rt  the  onemy  of  our  connlry.     They  will  do  the 

ic  always,  and  now  in  tbe  hour  of  our  greatest 

I,  now  while  all  vn  hold  dear  is  trembling  in 

I  t^e  ballsDCe,  »e  know  that  Eliode  Island  men  are 

■epared  aome  introductory  ^marka.  |  ^1,^^,  to  be  reli(d  on,  and  that  they  will  do  their 

"'  ce  of  God  and  man. 


rreaident  Sears,  after  calling  tbe  Alumni  te 
der,  said  : 


wbich  1  will  DOW  do  you  (be  faror 

cannot,  it  we  would,  forget  our  present  circuin 

■tancei,  even  for  a  festal  hour.    College  recollei? 

Ics*  about  what  men  have  formerly  thought  am 
■aid  and  done  than  we  do  about  what  they  proposi 
to  uj  or  10  do  Bl  this  lime.  Tbe  queation  ia  press- 
ed upon  ua  to.day,  whether  we  shall  be  allowed  tc 
stand  up  like  men  and  utter  tbe  aenlinients  which 
belong  to  patriots  aad  carry  out  the  principles  ii 
•rbich  we  have  been  educated  and  impress  tbcir 
on  tbe  world  around  ua,  or  whether  we  shall  dra» 
in  our  heads  like  turtles  and  lie  slill  while  tin 
(torm  rages  and  beats  ogainit  us. 

••  Some  of  our  older  tlnixrsiliei  can  boost  o' 
many  distinguished  ei-PresidenCs.  We  miy  adopi 
tbe  language  of  the  lioDeaa  in  the  old  Greek  fabi  i\ 
■We  have  one.  but  a  lion.'  I  know  there  is  ii< 
*oic«  that  will  be  more  pleaaing  to  the  numeroii- 
gentlemen,  young  and  old,  who  have  received  in- 
itruclioD  from  that  source,  and  I  know  that  ibvs 
will  listen  no  mote  delightfully  to  any  man  to  givi 
them  words  of  wisdom  and  of  good  counsel  in  [hi- 
hour  of  trial  than  lo  his.  Of  what  he  has  done,  I 
forbear  to-day  to  speak.  Whsl  he  thinks  we  ouglii 
lo  do,  1  now,  in  your  name,  call  on  him  to  ssy." 

Dr.  Wayland  said : 

"  I  could  not  keep  ailent  even  if  I  would.  In 
the  presence  of  so  many  with  whom  I  have  beoi. 
intimately  snsociated,  men  who  have  won  Ihcm 


■'  But  I  must  go  Slill  further.  While  the  bal- 
ance ia  thus  trembling,  we  know  that  it  is  held  by 
nn  omnipotent  hand,  which  ia  guided  by  justice, 
Ijy  mercy  and  by  equity.  There  ia  not  a  man  of 
you  who  would  not,  for  the  cause  of  our  conntry, 
peril  property  and  life.      But  I  would  have  every 

equity.  I  believe  God  is  cliaatcning  us  for  our 
neglect  of  Him.  I  call  upon  you,  ministers  of  the 
k;Dspel,  10  state  these  things  before  your  people, 
passing  by  secondary  matters.  But  relying  on  Hia 
jiromlses,  though  the  day  be  dark,  and  the  news 
Tiot  cheering,  I  believe  that  God  in  hia  infinite 
mercy  and  power  ia  fjr  ua.  God  is  just,  and  the 
icial  Kill  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  country, 
iind  we  shall  yet  comi 


^e  of  tl 


sHve 


with  the  great 
be  litem  in  tl 


ber  very  well  the   gentlemi 
wbo  has  made  i  very  large  rt 


irs  in  all  the  atationa  i 
n  and  whose  works  I  ren 
c  — I  could  not  if  I  woul 

of  such  a  company. 
Iient  together.    I  remcn 


'  also  made  by  Ooiernori 
;ue,  Waahhurn,  Andrew  and  Berry,  and  by 
e  Thomas,  Rev.  A.  Woodbury,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G. 
rco,  and  others.     The  eierciscs  of  the  dinntr 

of   unusual   interest,   and  all   the  speakers 

listened  to  with  close  attenlion. 


At  the  close  c 
l.irge  number  of 
■iVayland  repair, 
respccta  to  their  i 
Q  very  pleasant  i 

n'ho  msintaina  s< 


of  President  Sean 


im>  to  college,  and  I  entertainment  afforded  by  bii  bos\|lta 
n  for  himself  in  ttac't'ivitlta  ot  ConimcliccnwnX  i\<ne&. 
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Natural   Science. 


A  Faep  Into  tli«  Vook—So-  S. 

1  bava  already  alluded  to  the  moUitndea  nt 
Snaila,  as  thejr  aie  generallf  called,  vhich  inhabit 
the  bottom  ef  the  Dock,  and  throng  the  brooil 
ftouda  of  the  UWa,  upon  which  tbej  tsei.  A  au- 
perficial  ciamiDation  nould  ba  far  (rom  (uggestii  1 1; 
that  theae  crsatuies  are  herbiToroua  in  their  hib- 
id.      We  iboald  be  likely,  at  firat  view,  to  pi<'- 

the  leathery  frondi  upon  whirh  we  find  Ihem,  atiJ 
In  the  next  we  might  be  inclined  to  doubt  tbe  ex- 

fal.  In  animala  of  bo  sort  a  teiluiE,  to  reduce  itmh 
aliment  to  a  nutiitioua  condition.  We  capture  n 
•nail,  and  he  relreata  whoUjr  within  his  tbell,  anit 
•Ten  closes  the  door  at  bis  habitation  with  the  toe 
nail  of  the  broad  foot  upon 


teeth,  itltll  which  be  can  ent  and  raip  and  grbl 
iIiF  oi^esn  herbage  much  finer  and  nor*  eStetailli 
ihon  ihe  flocks  and  herds  that  graic  upon  tbeiW' 
ilnwH.  He  has  now  awallowed  his  probnsda,  tetd 
■And  ull.  Bis  throat,  if  we  may  applf  thia  tem  » 
tlic  cxrensioQ  of  hia  boiny  tongrae,  which  ia  n 
iiH'h  at  more  in  length,  ii  lined  with  Towa  of  ttcd, 
hundreds  in  nnmber,  conical,  pointed,  andisV- 
locking  like  thoae  of  a  carding  niacbine,  so  ikal 
when  iMj  have  been  once  examined  with  the  Mt- 
longer  donbt  or  wander  st 


of  n 


caalle.  a 


ahiar 


flciently  powerful  to  pierce  or  batter  down  its  walls. 
He  is  pretty  ssfe  againat  all  enemiei  except  audi 
M  can  either  engulf  him,  houae  and  all,  in  thrir 
capacious  maw,  or  thoae  that  can  beaiege  him  with- 
in his  castle,  and  fores  him  to  surrender  by  prc- 
■enting  bira  stariatloD  aa  an  alternative.  If  un- 
molested he  soon  draws  hia  bolls,  steps  OYer  th<> 
threshold  and  looks  forth  again  upon  tbe  outer; 
world.  Hia  physiognomy  is  somewhat  pecnlisr. 
His  nose  Is  verj  long,  and  from  his  use  of  it,  in 
swinging  it  about  and  apparently  employing  it  lu 
(eel  his  way,  we  might  suppose  him  blind,  and  thiii 


ving  h 


long  CI 


m;  be  iauo  candidate  for 


much  like  the  horn  of  a  cow,  and  endowed  with  Ck- 
qniaile  sensibility.  Towards  the  baae  of  each  of 
these  is  placed  an  ejre  adequate  to  all  hia  Ewioncry 

bility,behas'litllense  for  them.  Whether  they  were 
soppresaed  in  aome  of  hia  "  great  forbean  "  be- 
caoae  their  proper  use  was  neglected,  perhaps  Ibe 
■dTocates  of  "natural  selection "  may  eiplaiu. 
But,  so  far,  he  has  shown  no  mouth  or  other  orgnn 
capable  of  taking  other  than  liquid  food.  VTc 
■hould  be  likely  to  pronounce  him  innocent  of  the 
poateasiou  of  teeth.  But  be  can  be  more  of  a 
knare  than  he  looks.  The  fact  is,  that  he  pos- 
Hsaes  another  proboscis,  quite  different  ftom  tlii; 
one  he  now  eabibits,  which  he  can  thrust  out  at 
will,  armed  with  *' aerried  oolumna"  of  powerful 


01  fame  of  theae  ProtabTanchs,  (which  Uim'a 

i  ID  designate  one  of  the  sab-classes  of  tlti 

tcTupoda,  or  "  telly-Joottd"  animals),  art  caps' 

til  what  is  mora  surprising.     In  one  of  aj 

chea  Tot  aea  anemoniea,  I  found  sereral  lie 

imana  of  the  Bvecinum  pliattitm.     Sons  sf 

10  I  placed  in  my  aquarium  without  any  SBip' 

I  n(  their  carniicrous  instlncti.     I  had  prcfi- 

ly  iutroduced  a  targe  and  beautifiilly  white,  wt-      i 

nciin  pebble  of  quarti,  about  half  coyered  witi 

am,  commonly  called  Bamaelet,  andhad&e- 

ml;  watched  with  delight  the  active  ptotraaiai 

heir  finger-like  cirrhi,  as  they  rapidly  thnut 

HI  liirtb  and  withdrew  them  wiibin  their  eoie- 

ihells.       I  soon  fbund  that  the   Bncdnaiai 

Ti?d  very  partial  to  the  barnacle  itone  as  i 

iug  place.    Kext  I  obaerred  a  few  of  the  iaaei 

]U  of  the  barnacles  scattered  on  the  bottee, 

tbg  ODter  conei  empty.      I  was  a  little  snap- 

IS  gf  foul  play,  but  felt  quite  aa  much  indiud 

uspect  mischief  from  a  stout-banded  crab  Ihsl 

id  aee-a  in  the  same  viduity,  aa  from  any  other 

ree.    The  common  shore-snaila  were  certahilj 

to  ftlame  ;  I  had  nerer  aeen  them  there.    Hiat 

.he  bainaclea  continued  actire,  bat  the  workef 

iiiKtion  went  on,  and  the  wrecks  accumnlatrd. 

ally  the  last  of  the  colony  became  a  rictim,  and 

]  e  could  not  remain  a  doubt  in  respect  to  Iht 

hiirs  of  the  work  of  citerminalion.     The  fli- 

ml!  were  the  executioners,  and  of  course  po*- 

<c<l  instruments  sufficiently  powerftil  to  peae- 

:ii  the  shells  of  the  barnacles,  as  well  aatoda- 

r  their  substance.      I  had  previously  read  of 

|(i)>icr' being  attacked  by  "lAeboreri,"  and  afur 

,niiiiL^.iing  the  destruction  of  the  barnacles  data- 

'  mined  to  iuTeatigate  the  matter  a  little  faithrr.    1 

iherrfire  improred  an  opportunity  to  make inqui- 

ly  uf  the  oystermen  near  India  Point,  in  Pron- 

rJcTice.  and  »as  presented  with  a  shell  of  the  idei- 

liial  |iiltero  of  the  plicoaumi,  and  aaaored  (hat  it 

IjtIuDged  tolheacecies  which  destroyed  theeys- 

tctA.     [n  the  heaps  of  ahells  that  were  lying  aboai, 

there  were  large  numbers  more  or  less  perforal' 

I'd  whit  holes  scarcely  larger  than  a  large  knJI- 

iliiff  needle.    Generally  these  holes  did  not  extend 

entirely  tbroi^h  the  shell.    A  large  portion  of  th> 

»liclh  containing  holes  were  very  much  thickened, 

iiiilicniing  thai  the  oyatei,  as  he  felt  the  mnidtr- 

oiiB  ilrill  of  his  enemy  apptoachinfi  hia  litals,  kid 
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ickened  his  walls  of  defence,  and  thus  saved 
mself  from  destruction.  From  the  Smithsonian 
eport  for  1860, 1  copy  the  following  in  respect  to 
e  group  Proboscidiferat  to  which  these  creatures 
(long : 

*'  All  these  creatures  are  able  to  swallow  tbeir 
iout«  and  their  tongues.  They  have  sharp  ten- 
des,  with  the  eyes  generally  placed  on  knobs 
irt  way  up  the  sides.  They  have  thin  necks; 
id,  when  not  hungry,  appear  very  innocent,  as 
ell  as  graceful  creatures,  the  dangerous  organs 
!ing  quite  concealed.  Their  foot  is  large,  flat 
id  spreading,  more  separate  from  the  body  than 
i  the  snails.*  But  when  their  hungry  or  fero- 
ous  instincts  are  aroused,  they  dart  out  a  long 
unk,  sometimes  even  longer  than  their  shell,  at 
le  end  of  which  are  various  drilling  teeth,  so  ar- 
inged  that  they  can  bore  a  hole  even  in  the  strong- 
it  shells,  and  suck  out  the  unfortunate  inhabitant, 
very  one  must  have  observed  these  accurately 
imed  holes,  especially  near  the  hinge  of  bivalve 
lells.    Besides  this  drill-bearing  trunk,  they  have 

long,  horny  tongue,  or  *  lingual  ribbon,'  armed 
ith  hundreds  of  teeth,  arranged  in  various  pat- 
>rns,  which  differ  in  the  various  families.  These 
)ngues,  when  at  rest,  lie  coiled  up  in  a  cavity 
ear  the  stomach.  They  do  not  make  such  quick 
ork  with  their  prey  as  do  the  cuttles.  Fancy  the 
3ndition  of  an  unfortunate  clam  or  muscle,  rest- 
ig  peaceably  in  his  bivalve  shield,  as  be  hears  a 
rating  noise,  outside  his  liver,  going  on  hour  af- 
;r  hour,  he  knows  not  why.  At  last  he  feels  the 
rill,  and  then  the  horny  tongue  entering  his  vi- 
ils,  and  he  is  sucked  out  of  existence  without  the 
ossibility  of  defence !  " 

Near  to  the  place  where  the  India  Point  oyster- 
lan  picked  up  the  shell  which  he  regarded  as  the 
est  of  the  oyster  bed,  the  remains  of  a  large  piece 
f  timber,  pierced  through  and  through  with  holes 
inding  in  every  direction,  had  been  dragged  up 
rom  below  the  line  of  low  water.  The  boring  in 
lis  case  was  the  work  of  quite  a  different  class  of 
epradators  from  those  which  attack  the  oyster, 
'he  workmen  belonged  to  the  class  of  bivalves. 
){  these  bivalve  borers  there  are  two  prominent 
imilies ;  the  Pholadidae  or  Date-fish,  and  Teredi- 
ae,  or  Ship-worms.  The  ravages  of  the  latter 
pon  the  hulls  of  vessels  is  a  matter  of  common 
bservation.  It  may  not  be  so  generally  under- 
tood  that  this  creature  is,  in  reality,  a  bivalve 
hell-fish.  Want  of  personal  observation  compels 
le  to  gather  my  facts  from  other  sources.  These 
epresent  the  Teredo  as  consisting  of  a  body,  con- 

***  The  term  enctU  it  generally  employed,  with  a  rather 
lote  application,  to  as  to  include  all  the  imaller  varie- 
ei  of  spinal  uniralvet.  Scientific  accuracy,  however, 
lemt  to  limit  it  to  the  Puknonate$,  or  •  air-breathert,* 
hich  live  on  the  land,  and  belong  to  a  lower  grade  than 
le  *  Sea-crawlers.'  The  shells  of  snails  proper  are  thin- 
er  and  lighter  than  sea  shells,  as  they  have  no  support 
mn  the  water  in  carrying  them.*' 


taining  the  principal  organs  of  nutrition,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pea,  and  inclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell. 
From  this  extend  pipes  two  feet  or  more  in  length. 
The  *<  boring  foot "  is  finger-shaped,  and  is  fully 
equal  to  its  appointed  task.  All  timber  below  the 
line  of  low  tide,  unless  covered  with  metal  or  im- 
pregnated with  some  poisonous  mineral  solution, 
is  liable  to  its  attacks,  wherever  the  climate  is  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  admit  it  to  live.  Of  course  all 
ships  whose  bottoms  are  not  coppered  are  liable  to 
be  destroyed,  in  a  less  or  greater  length  of  time, 
except  when  sailing  in  high  northern  or  southern 
latitudes. '  I  find  it  stated,  in  the  second  series  of 
Buckland's  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,  that 
these  creatures  work  vigorously  in  English  waters, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both  Quebec  elm  and 
English  oak,  after  being  exposed  four  years  in  the 
sea  in  the  pier  at  Yarmouth,  were  "  quite  honey- 
combed by  the  '  worm,'  as  the  shipwrights  call  it." 
In  the.  same  book,  among  the  specimens  described 
as  belonging  to  the  British  Museum,  the  following 
are  mentioned :  **  Portion  of  the  bottom  of  her 
Majesty's  ship  Blenheim,  seventy-four,  lost,  with 
her  commander,  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge,  and  her 
crew,  on  her  passage  from  India.  Plank  of  the 
barge  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Etna,  employed  on 
survey  of  coast  of  Africa,  1832 — one  hundred  days 
in  water,  bored  by  Teredo  Navalis." 

Mr.  Buckland  also  quotes  eight  pages  containing 
an  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  Teredo  upon  the 
Russian  ships  which  were  sunk  during  the  seige  at 
Sebastopol.    From  this  I  extract  the  following : 

"  When  the  Russian  commander  of  Sebastopol 
found  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  screen  his  ships 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  fleets  of 
England  and  France  would  come  into  the  harbor, 
he  sunk  the  great  fleet  of  sixty-two  ships !  The 
British  sailor  sighed  as  he  viewed  the  tops  of  the 
masts  peeping  out  of  the  water,  and  counted  the 
loss  this  act  was  to  himself.  What  a  rich  prize 
did  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol  contain. 

**  After  the  city  had  fallen,  a  company  of  divers, 
under  Mr.  Deane,  was  sent  out  from  Kent.  The 
director  of  the  party  was  prepared  to  send  down 
his  men,  and  furnish  a  report  of  the  condition  and 
situation  of  the  ships ;  but  the  guns  from  the  north 
side  prevented  the  vessel  which  bore  the  diving 
apparatus ;  and  then  peace  came,  and  the  sunken 
ships  that  had  cost  millions  in  their  construction, 
were  left  to  the  Russians.  They  have  not  been 
raised ;  though  a  contract  has  been  entered  into 
with  an  American,  who  is  reported  to  have  shown 
great  skill  in  recovering  from  a  depth  large  sunken 
ships  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  newspaper 
account  has  conveyed  to  the^public  many  particu- 
lars of  the  intended  plans,  and  of  the  descent  of  a 
diver  to  view  many  of  the  costly  ships.  This  ex- 
plorer found  the  American  raisers  had  been  antici- 
pated by  a  more  numerous,  indeed  innumerable 
party  of  joint  carpenters  and  masons,  destroyers.' 
Of  course  the  %Viv^% "^w^ '^«tCK\%'«^»        v«.^v 


THE    SCHOOLHASTEB. 


QirBSTIONS    FOB 

astrttten    ffixamf nations. 


1.  DiTidc  .008  bj  50,  500  bj  M,  .S  bf  .9  i  iiiuh 
ply  thn  lum  of  the  quotient*  by  .007  and  divide  i), 
product  hy  100.1001  till  four  quotient  Ggurcx  ai 
obtained. 

2.  WbaC  part  o[  3  1-5  miles  ia  0  inchea  and  1 
T-n  rod.  ? 


i.    Oct 
1S69,  at  5i 


dates,  Dec 


note  for  £606.43,  pj^itble  in  6  months 
diicounlvd  at  a  bank,  and  put  the  money  receive! 
on  iDlercaC  for  one  yeai  at  7i  pet  crnt.  When  |]i. 
note  became  due  I  renewed  it  (or  i  months  bj  jiny 
ing  the  discount.  When  this  note  became  due  . 
renewed  it  for  aucD  a  time  that  it  bccime  duo  n 
the  end  of  the  year,  nhen  I  collected  the  stim  du> 
me  and  paid  ihe  note.      What  sam  did  I  make  b; 

6.  A  merchant  sold  2-6  his  ({ooda  at  a  gain  nf  H 
per  cent.,  i  at  them  at  a  toas  of  23  per  cent.,  i  o 
them  at  a  ptoflt  of  2->  pec  cent,  and  1.10  of  them 


n  J 


:,  gain  . 


:  loao  by  the  tiili: 


7.  What  must  be  the  dimeaiiona  of  a  rects.ngu 
lar  Bold  to  contain  6  acres,  if  the  width  ii  to  thi 
length  as  5  Id  12  > 

8.  What  is  the  area  of  a  right-angled  triangli 
if  its  perpendicular  he  12  (t.  and  lis  base  1  ft  lesi 
than  it*  hypothenuae  ? 

9.  What  depth  of  earth  must  be  remoTcd  fron 
i  an  acre  to  fill  a  trench  30  rds.  1  jd>.  2  ft.  G  in 
in  length,  G  ft.  0  in.  wide  and  H  It.  deep  ? 

10.  I  obtained  from  a  bank  for  my  note,  paya 
lile  in  4  months  9  days,  money  enough  to  purrliasi 
a  farm  containing  20  rectangular  lota  each  15  rods 
wide.and  in  length  5  rods  lesi  than  the  diitanei 
between  the  opposite  corncra,  and  worth  B7i  ccuii 
per  wjuare  yard.    For  what  sum  wai  tho  note  n  [it 


1.    If  from  7  times  the  third  of  a  number  I 
be  taken  60  more  than  the  number  itaelf  >,  !he 
number  »ill  itill  remain.    Required  Ihe  DumLjct 

Z  What  number  ia  that  to  wl  ieh  if  twicciis. 
be  added,  and  from  the  lum  there  be  lubtracted 
times  the  half  of  the  number,  and  the  remainder 


be  mulii[itied  by  J,  and  3^  be  added  to  the  product, 
the  Kum  nill  be  6^  less  tban  j  the  number  ? 

.'S.  If  I  tell  mTorangesat6ceDtaaplecet*0' 
i;ain  21  rcats;  and  if  at  «j  cenU  apiece  I  wo 
loic  31  cents.     How  many  orangea  have  I  ? 

i.  A  lB.(i  bought  some  applei  at  -1  tor  3  cci 
und  aa  nmny  more  at  80  for  ■  dollar.     He  s 

SI. 2).     How  many  of  each  kind  did  he  boy  ! 

th»t  if  u>  i^ie  time  past  noon  be  added  its  j,  11-12, 
j.  J.  ana  IS  the  BUiD  would  be  equal  to  i-S  the  time 
lu  midnighu    Eeqitired  the  time. 

6.  A's  money  ia  to  D'a  as  13-20  to  1-5,  but  afin 
A  lise  sjieut  $03  and  D  f(JS,  A's  moaey  jiut  eqnali 
B's.     Whathadeaeh? 

T.  A  and  B  invest  equal  snm*  in  trade.  A 
Imci  a  tnta  equal  to  16)  per  cent,  of  his  stock, 
•xlLfn  )ua  money  is  35  of  E's-  B  gained  ^l.K. 
What  did  each  invest ! 

8.  A  luy  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  antact- 
ed,  ihst  3-6  the  time  p.aat  midnight  is  eqoal  to  4-9 
of  j  the  lime  to  noon.     What  was  the  hour  } 

0.  1  bought  good!  tor  90  10-11  per  cent,  ofthcii 
real  worlh,  and  sold  Ihcm  for  B|  per  cent,  less  thin 
their  rcai  vartb.    What  did  I  gain  per  cenL  i 

III.  A  bay  can  do  apiece  of  work  in  ^14  of  i 
da;  and  n  man  can  do  it  in  3-23  of  a  day.  Inwtisl 
time  can  b<itb  working  together  do  it  ? 


1.  Whatriverahavo  their  BOureea  neatthees 
ern  boundary  of  Utah  territory  ? 

.inaiccr.  The  head  branches  of  the  Colondo, 
Ihe  Rio  Grande,  the  Aikansas.  the  Kansas,  Ibt 
Korlh  Fork  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Nebtiiki. 
the  head  branches  of  Ihe  Miasouri,  and  Ihe  lirtil 

2.  DcacribelheahOTerivers. 

S.  WliDt  riven  have  their  sourcea  Dear  lie 
ncalcrn  boundary  of  North  Carolina: 

.i«i.  Tbehead  branches  of  the  Alabama.  Uit 
Chattahnoohee,  tho  head  branches  of  the  Aluni- 
ha,  the  Savannah,  the  head  branches  nf  Ihe  Sia- 
tec— "hich  are  the  Broad,  Saluda  and  Waterce.lhf 

uf  the  Gri^at  Kanawha,  the  Bijr  Bandr,  the  Uck- 
ing,  the  NarthFork.Middle  Fork  and  South  Folk 
of  ihc  Kentucky,  the  Cumberland,  the  CUach,  tbe 
Hols  Ion  and  the  Tennessee. 


Wli 


rivers  have  their  aautee*  nut  Monnii 
nd  Hooker  i 
Oiegon,  Fraiera.  the  head  branches  of  Ibe 


6.     Describe  the  above  rivers. 

reme  ire  stern  central  part  of  Hoine  } 
Ani.    Connecticut,  the  Androscoggin,  the  Ken. 

icbec.  the  Fenobacot,  the  St.  John*,  the  Cbau- 

;ici<;  and  die  St-  Francis. 
8.     Dc-xeribc  the  abate  rivers. 
0.     Name  and  describe  the  remaining  large  lif- 


IsrO^W^    IIE1AX)Y. 


tankri  lleakrs,  €\Kxis,  h. 


Sargent's  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  an4 
in  most  of  the  principal  citi^s  of  the  p^nion,  ^nd  comprise  0ye  cvcetiiWy  grj^ded  Read^irs,  a  Primery 
and  twq  Spelling  Books. 

Tl^ese  ^eaderf  have  niet  ^ith  unprecedented  success ;  more  tffon  Ave  miUiofupf  conies  haTing 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:-*l.  The  appropriate  charaoter'of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  exercise,  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pro|iuncia(ion  is  teoifed.  $.  The  Ezplana- 
tor]^  index,  by  which  di^cult  words  are  explained,  and  a  tas^e  for  etymology  is  inculcated.  4.  Su- 
periority  in  the  careful  graduation  of  tl^e  seyeral  Jteadjefs  to  different  capacities;  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened,  d.  Superiority  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  paper,  b[nding,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  bpoks.  }n  the  wood-cuts.  6.  In  the  Speller  a 
scientific  classification  of  words^  wit^  Dictation  ^xercisesj  combining  all  the  modem  improyements. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  ^ohole  time  pxciuaivply  to  the  m^nufactpre  apd  sale  of  these 
works.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  ana  biniUng,  whlc|i  haye  bepn  greatly  im? 
proved  under  his  charge.    The  salps  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  tq  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  f^fe  sp  numerops,  and  from  sncl^ 
^igh  quarters,  that  we  mifst  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  ^he  pfipuphlet  containing  them, 
which  may  be  had  ffratis,  ana  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher* 

DU*  Copies  of  the  Readeps  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  whq 
are  desirous  of  examining  fhe  same,  with  a  yiew  to  introduction  into  schools^  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  bv  m^il,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  spnt  in  stampy. 
The  postase  rates  are,  on  iY\e  Fifth  Reader,  34  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cenu ;  the  Th^fd,  15  cents j 
the  Second,  12  cents ;  and  qp  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  'Speller,  13  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  q 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  ^ew  LithQ{;faphe4  pditjon  cf  3argcpt*s  Standard  ISchool  Cha]*^  (to  accompany  Sargent*t 
Standard  ReadersY  is  now  ready.  The  Unarts  are  six  in  number^  and  each  Chart  is  38  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  eiUier  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  stone, 
pr  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  8)|eetS|these  pharts  maT  be  naileq 
pr  pasted  on  a  if  all,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Charts 
}n  sheets,  will  l^e  sent,  by  iqail,  postpaid,  for  7-5  cpnts.  Moqnted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  f^mishe4 
f^t  ;$1.50  for  the  set,  or  ^0  cents  a  card,    ^n  explanatory  pifmp)ilet  ^oet  wi^h  them.    Xddress 


SARGENT'S   ORIGINAL   DIALOGUES; 

A  GoUeotion  for  Sol^ool  and  |*ami|7  B«adiiM:  i^^d  Bepreaental^oi^. 
|]y  EPES  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  &e, 


Thp  few  priginal  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  ppblished  having  attained  a  rafe  popularity  an4 
oeen  in  extensiFe  demand  for  School  Exbibitions,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yipldea  to  (he  spl^tations  of 
muny  of  our  raqst  eminent  teachers  in  ^11  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  neif 
collection  which  we  here  announcp.  It  forms  a  haqdfome  large  duodecimo  of  3d6  pages,  with  a 
^ne  portrait  of  th^  aqthqr,  engrayed  qn  s^peh.  i^nd  ivith  wqpd-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.    Price,  ^1.00.      Tne  usual  discount  to  the  T|rade. 

{CT  On  receipt  of  one  dqll^r,  a  copy  will  be  ^tXkX,  pq^age  prepai^^  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 

O*  Every  school-boy  and  schqol-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  National  Jntellig^ncfir :  *fThe  ^ialqgnps  i^fp  piqinently  adapted  to  repfes^ptatlpn ;  TiTid, 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  nmr  bordering  qn  cparsenpat.'* 
From  the  New  York  Home  Journal :    **  The  bp^t  collection  of  dialognes  in  the  language.     It 


A  schpol, 

y  "^«  **••♦ 

collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  representation  that  we  have  ever  exapiine^." 
From  the  Chicago  Democrat :    **  A  book  worth  having.    It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  ca)- 

pulated  to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 
From  the  Boston  Post :    *'  These  dialqgues  seeqi  tq  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.    The 

book  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  had  been  out  ten  days.*' 

From  the  Manchester  (N  H.)  Mirror :    **  Many  a  weary  sei^rch  have  we  had  in  our  school  days 

for  just  such  a  book  as  this.'' 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  young  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est, but  they  :ire  of  a  character  to  delight  an  aqdiencpf  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talents  of 
the  speakers. 

JOHN  I^,  9gQlilf  ^  1?  ^•fl*j3D^1D.%^^^^ 


J'ik  Imprtant  ^eto  ^t\aol  ^00hs! 


MASON  BROTHERS,  Nob.  5  and  7  Morcer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Ue«|>ectfully  invito  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  others  to  several  new  School  Books,  the  publica 
tiou  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

FOB    GBAMMAB,    INTEBMEDIATE    AITB    COMMOIT    SCHOOLS 

BY  WALTER  WELLS.  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  85  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  arc  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with  tolerable  profi* 
ciency  may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  there- 
fore, are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  arc  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  eencral,  wide-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  they  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  is 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presenting 
quite  enough.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

6.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
adopted  as  economizing  space,  affording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
dering the  page  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  gradually 
flicreasing  in  length.    Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

G.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  use* 
/ulness. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PINNEY  4  Af!l90yiT'5  FIIENGH  efSAMMM. 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILE  ARNOULT. 

Crown  8vo.,  520  pages.    Price.  ^1.2o.    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  75  cents. 
This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  than  any  other,  combining 
many  important  improvements. 


iprovements. 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use."— [Bo«/on  Transcript. 

III. 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    Bv  F.  S.  Williams.  I2mo.  Price,  $1. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.  Prepiind, 
as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  received  with 
much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

**  I  value  it  particularly.*' — [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.  *•  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition.*'— 
[Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.  *•  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidera- 
tum."— [Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  **  It  surpasses  any  other 
book  in  affording  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  cenversation." — [Francis  Gardner, 
Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

^innes'g  ^agg  ^tssons  in  pronouncing  ant  Spraftmg  Jfxtndf. 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELrS  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  as 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gratuitously  to  any  address.  Any  of  the  aN)ve 
books  sent  for  examination,  by  raail,  jwsi-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Very  favorable  terms  for  first 
introduction,  MASON  BROTHERS,  New  Yokk. 


Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  Schools  and  Academies. 


o  o  b:    I  - 


©n  tiit  iSagig  of  tfie  ©ftjert-lfletljolr  of  Ingtrurtion ; 

Illustrated  with  numerous  En^ravinf^s  and  Pictorial  Maps.  By  Fordyce  A.  Allen,  Principal  of 
the  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Quarto,  56  pp.  Printed  in  Oil  Colors.  Re- 
tail price,  40  cents.    Sent  for  examination,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

THE  CLEVELAND  (0.)  TESTIMONIAL : 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland  : 

Obntlembx  :  —  We  the  undersigned,  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  having  exam-, 
ined  Allen's  Pbimauy  Oeooeaphy  on  the  object-method  of  instruction,  most  respectfully  ask  that 
you  may  introduce  that  work  into  our  schools. 

Dr.  THOMAS  STERLING.  Principal  High  School. 

W.  W.  CUSHING,  Principal  West  St.  Clair  Grammar  School. 

W.  O.  WATERSON,  Principal  Mayflower  Grammar  School. 

C.  C.  ROUNDS,  Principal  Pearl  Street  Grammar  School. 

E.  P.  HUNT,  Principal  Rockwell  Grammar  School. 

C.  F.  DUTTON,  Principal  Hicks  Street  Grammar  School. 

W.  H.  HOBBIE,  Principal  Brownell  Street  Grammar  School. 

W.  B.  DARR,  Principal  Kentucky  Street  Grammar  School. 

A.  A.  BEACON,  Principal  Hudson  Street  Grammar  School. 

A.  QUINT.SELL,  Principal  Eagle  Street  Grammar  School. 

* 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  approval  of  the  work  here,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Education  of  this  city,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  teachers,  unatiimously  adopted  it  for  use  in  all 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

L.  M.  OVIATT,  Superititendeni  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  OMo. 


boob:    II- 
AN  INTERMEDIATE  OR  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHT, 

On  the  basis  of  the  '*  Object-Method  "  of  Instruction,  embracing  Physical,  Political  and  Mathemati- 
cal Geography,  and  so  far  as  expedient,  Ancient  and  Modern  History :  philosophically  prepared  and 
arranged  for  Common  Schools.    By  Fobdyce  A.  Allen.    (In  preparation.) 

3300:KIII. 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY, 

• 

Containing  a  concise  Text  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Based  on  a  combination  of  the  Analytical,  Syn- 
thetical and  Comparative  Svstems.  With  more  than  one  hundred  Maps,  of  Religion,  Government, 
Civilization,  Races,  Countries,  Roman  Empire,  Vicinities,  Rain,  Wind,  Seasons,  Isothermals,  Solar 
System,  etc.,  etc.,  and  combining,  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  man^  features  not  found  i^ 
any  other  work  of  its  class.  By  Roswbll  C.  Smith,  A.  M.  Retail  price,  $1.00.  Sent  to  teachers 
for  examination  on  receipt  of  oO  cents. 

33  O  O  K      IV. 

A  COAflPLETE  PRONOyHSINe  GAZETTEER, 

Or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  th  Word ;  a  Teacher's  and  Pupil's  Reference  book,  containing  a 
notice  and  the  Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  with  the  most 
authentic  information  respecting  the  Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  Mountains,  Islands,  Rivers,  etc.,  ia 
every  portion  of  tbc  Globe;  ana  a  complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Geographical  Names.  By 
J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  and  T.  Baldwin.    Price,  $^.00. 

The  Gazetteer,  being  the  basis  of  the  other  books  of  the  series,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher, 
will  be  furnished,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  schools  in  connection  with  the  Geographies,  at  a  very 
low  price. 

PUBLISHED    BT 

3.  B,l.l?vmw\X  ^  C\\.»"W5^^^'«^^^* 


ANTIQTJE  AND  MODERN   BOOKS, 


FR^lSTK    L.    GAY, 
UO  WESTIt<IN9TCR  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

CQlfSTAMTLY  OH  HAND,  AND  FOR  BALB  AT  THE  LOWEiiT  PRICES, 

MISCCLLANCQUS    BOOKS. 

Old  Books  Boucht  or  Exchangep  pog  New, 


A  OIRECTORY 

STARRY   HEAVENS, 

Dellneatpd  on  tt|ip  VoTabla  FlanliphaM, 

Being  tht  Kt*  to  unlock  llie  mgrttritt  of  lit 

'-■   '  CnatijiiHg  Firmament. 

To  tbe  Heaieaa  vhit  ■  DiclioDknr  It  w  Iht 

Etgliih  Unjiuigf.       pia  be  «(  lorfinT  flu 

minuiei  thtouRhout  tbe  jut. 

Ii  the  ■!■«  or  a  Tan  Inoh  Oel«stUl  Olob*, 


fuiiv  Ei^lained,  nnd  toid  at  the  modrnto  priet'f 
S2.50,  nnd  lent  by  rtlvrn  mail  <m  nteipt  (/|17*- 

hermlia- 


0  piibUa  or  privalt  c: 


ilriU  hare  Ike  free  ute  of  a  very  good  TellKtm 
Agent!  waniedneTyvhert,  to  (pAdih  b  liherml  in 
anml  tcill  he  itmde  by 

HENRY  VHITALL, 

Box  S1S4.  F)ilUd«IpliU,  n. 

"  Should  be  in  evet?  booW-stnrB  for  lUa  and  in  etety  lumilj  and  school  for  att  "— TflfMaiL 

"  I  would  not  do  without  it,  if  iti  cost  were  ten  linie>  the  gum  at  which  the;  btf  told."— A  M; 
Iter  ThriuS,  A.  tr. 

"  Could  I  not  obtain  another,  I  een^nly  would  not  take  TWENTY  DOLLARS  for  it."— ft» 
A.  C.  Kmdalt. 

"  I  cnn  leach  more  of  the  Slarrx  Heaveui  from  it  in  one  d«t,  than  I  can  in  a  year  Avn  asj  ott" 
C4l>tia1  AtUa,  Map  or  Globe  I  bate  exer  .fen."— C.  B.  Metcalf. 

"  Old  melbods,  compared  with  it.  arc  like  footmen  to  a  k team-engine,  or  a  newa-boT  aatnd*' 
rack  of  bonei  to  the  Iclrcrapb."— CAn'itun  Meiienger,  Hem  rork. 

"  ir  I  could  not  Kct  another,  I  would  not  aell  mine  for  FIFTY  DOLLARS.— Caora*  if.  CUv, 
Lynn,  Mali. 
'■  Thera  ii  now  no  longer  any  need  for  eiery  onetoiav  unla  hit  neighbor,  know  the  STARS;  te 
'fi-rf  nnf,  fmm  the  li-asit  unto  the  Bteatiwt,  >re  ">ipi\wtj  ii¥\»Liii*t<^««,  loaT  know  thcip  for  bima'l'''' 


Fbo*  Dk,  Lowell  M-iaoN.  ■■Mnaon  *  Hnmliu'aScbool-IIornioniiiiiniire  tbc  vrry  IhiUK  ii"ii^ 
od  for  school  parpows.  Mod  Vkluable  arc  they  to  tcain  the  ear  to  tuQF-retnlioni  intl  li>  filtch,  and 
also  to  suMuin  the  choiug  nf  spng.  Thpy  are  ta  munlc  in  school  riiuch  as  is  a  dlctlonnrT  to  languagp. 
or  a  man  to  aeOKraphy,  or  a  blackbonrrt  to  pvervlhing.  S«rdy  iin  school-roiirii  ihh  bu  coinplclcly 
furniaheit  wilhout  one.  I.OWKLL  MASON." 

"OnANOE,  N.  J.,  Scpifmbor.  lH'i2.- 

A    NEW    MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT, 
FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

SaHati)    Scljools,    Uillajr    ffliutcijej,    ^Jatlors    an*    Ftsttics; 


THE  SCHOOL-HARMONIUM 


M^SOlSr    &    HAMLIM, 

FRICB,  ONLT  $80. 

HuvinK  hMii  icpenlpdly  nrkcil  In  devise  an  iaitnimrtit  capabU  of  xrcatcr  jiuwci  o[  toiic  iIihii  ilic 
Mi>ludcuii,  urhit'h  could  be  afloided  ni  a  nimilar  com,  the  undersigned  ire  happ}'  lii  lay  that  tlicy  have 
bUcreeded  iti  the  manufacture  of  a  new  mjlc  Uarmonium,  uhieh  can  hatdt;  tail  to  meet  u  very  f;cuer>l 

The  Svnuoi.  IlAit.vuNn:M  pouesses  full  vulume  an  HfU  ai  itood  qualitj  of  tnni'.  ia  mnnll  iii  xiar, 
very  compact,  easily  moved  about,  and  of  an  cxfccdinRly  durable  conatniclion.  It  contains  two  brtb 
or  HBEII8.  four  ociaVQH  cnmpass  of  keys,  and  an  cffccllre  tBcll,  and  ja  much  louder  than  the  moat 
'■  "-'-'-—  ■"■--  -lae  iH  stror-Rlj  built  af  oak  or  bUck-waluul.oil  Sniihed. 
extetnal  finish,  n  chief  aim  iu  its  nauufacliire  beiUK  (u 
lurniiii  an  iiisiiunieiii  pomcsMUR  mucn  poiver  and  good  quality  of  tone  for  a  amall  sum  of  mnncy. 

Although  mote  CBpcciall]  desigtied  for  aehool  uap,  the  nev  instrument  is  e(|ually  well  adapted  tu 
the  muaical  rcquircnieni*  of  vestrii-s.  I'happls,  1<  ct lire- room i,  villa[;e  churches,  anil  public  hnlls. 

An  examiiialion  of  the  Sciiooi.  IIakmoNIVM  is  respcrslfullj  invited  from  Cumuiittcc.  and  Teachers 
of  Public  and  Private  Sclioola,  Academics  and  Seminaries,  Supctin  ten  dents  of  Sabbath  Si'liuoU, 
Teachers  of  Singing  Schoola,  Pastors,  Organisti,  Choristers,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  develop-. 
mcnt  and  improvement  of  musical  tailc  amouK  the  people.  It  will,  if  permitled.  prove  a  ]ion'ctful 
nuxiiiary  to  the  advancement  of  musical  culture,  espcvially  among  children. 

I  now  iinivcrxallr  admitted  lu  be  uue  o[  the  must  iittiactivc  and  intrr- 
i->iiiiK  uivi  r.iBei,  ui  lui;  .liiiiiiaiii  Scbuol,  and  the  importance  of  a  good  musical  instrument  in  this  mn- 
iicction  will  hardly  be  called  in  queation. 

llerctofuTc  a  great  lack  has  ex>»tcd  of  n  really  good  inslniment  for  »abbalh  Si-lmul  |iur[mse<..  at  a 
low  price.    The  SCllOOL-lIAliMUNlUM  hax  been  especially  designed  lu  meet  this  nam.     The 

moderate  amount  necessary  for  its  purchase  could  hardly  hr  '  "■" ' "■" 

way  in  perms ii en tl^  increasing  the  attract ivenesH  and  uief  '-  - 
can  generally  be  raised  by  no  appeal  to  the  children  thcmi 

Every  Salibalh  School  ought  (a  have  a  Sehool-llar 

""■-  — ■'—signed  also  manufacture  " 

adJress  Ulwi 

li£A.SGja    Sc    HAJtO-X^XT^,    Manufactarees. 

Waierooms,  274  Washin^oo  Street. 

Factory,  foot  of  CKni\in6«6  %'«*<^^■*»*'^"^ 


IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT 


;  POTTER    &    H^MMOISTD' 

Analytical  and  Progressive 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHII 

Carefully  Revised  and  Improved, 

I    NOW  HEADY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  TRADE  ON  REASONABLE  TERM 

I  The  celebrated  Copy  Books  known  as  POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENM 
SHIP  have  just  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  Publishers  are  sure  that  these 
books  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  copies  are  now  printed  from 
plates,  on  perfect  paper,  with  improved  presses,  by  the  best,  experienced  workmen. 

An  examination  of  these  books,  by  any  candid  teacher,  must  convince  him  that  these  hook! 
THE  liKST  now  known. 


DESCBIFTION  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

No.  1  contains  a  drill  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  the  fifteen  letters  included  under  the  i 
o  principles,  in  medium-sized  hand,  with  several  copies  of  short  words. 

No.  2  combines  a  drill  upon  the  formation  of  the  twenty-six  small  letters,  in  a  smaller  h 
arranj^ed  under  their  respective  principles,  with  the  proper  manner  of  connecting  them  togc 
in  words. 

In  this,  and  the  two  followinj^  numbers,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fore-arm  and  £ 
movements,  by  appropriate  exercises  upon  the  elementary  ])rinciples  and  their  various  combinat 

No.  3  exercises  the  pupil  with  a  drill  upon  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. —  both  small  letter* 
capitals  —  systematically  arranged  in  the  formation  of  words  and  sentences,  Sn  a  little  sm 
hand  than  the  preceding  numi)er. 

No.  4  contains  further  exercises  for  the  fore-arm,  words  of  medium  length,  sentences,  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  system,  in  a  still  smaller  hand. 

The  first  four  pages  call  attention  to  a  drill  exercise  upon  waste  paper  to  develop  the  fore 
movement,  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  the  fore-arm  moving  freely. 

Two  sets  of  copies  are  given  in  several  pages  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  i>ractice  on  waste  paper. 

No.  5.  The  principal  feature  of  this  book  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  capital  Ic 
in  pairs  for  drill  exercises  in  words  commencing  with  these  letters.  The  last  nine  pages  of 
number  have  sentences  extending  across  the  page. 

No.  0  contains  proverbial  sentences,  8yst*»ujatically  arranged. 

No.  7  contains  historical  sentences,  in  a  little  finer  hand. 

No.  8  contains  mercantile  and  other  business  forms. 

No.  9  contains  sentences  in  a  larger  band  than  the  preceding  numbers. 

No.  10  contains  short  sentences  in  a  smaller  hand. 

No.  11  contains  sentences  in  a  fine  hand  for  ladies. 

No.  12  contains  large  coarse  hand  for  engrossing  purposes,  and  the  various  styles  of  Orname 
penmanship,  including  German  Text,  Old  English,  and  Italic  characters. 

Tlie  former  editions  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  containing  the  large  hand,  will  be  furnished  to  thow 
prefer  them. 

The  fore-arm  and  finger  movements  should  be  practiced  by  the  pupil  daily,  upon  waste  pa 
Ix'fore  beginning  to  write. 


IMVrrKR  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KKEPING, 

'  In  Three  yumbers.     By  Double  and  Sinff/e  Entnj. 

1  The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  be; 

fully  engraved  copies,  de.<icned  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship;  well  ada; 
'      to  higher  classes  in  schools.     Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

!     No.  I  BOOK-KEEPING 20  c( 

T)  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME, 20 

I      No2  BOOK-KEEPING 35 

I     4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 20 

I      4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 20 

1      No.  3  BOOK-KEEPING IN  PEl 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufiicient  paper  fbi 
writing  a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  ])rinted  transactions.     Retail  price  for 
I      first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards,  Tm  cents;  n  Blanks  for  the  same  25  cents. 

j  Sc'it  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

i  596  Broadway,  New  Tork ;   25  North  Fourth  Street,  Fhilodelph 

i  ap 
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,-^  PowAOl,  tM«  ttntit  pw  Year.  fK^blt  in  AdT«n 


1. 1.  Sr|00lmasta. 


OONTBIBUTINa   BSITOBa: 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRT I'olitical  Eddcatiow. 

SAMUEL  THURBER Liteutusi. 

ISAAC  F.  CADY Natubal  Sciknce. 

JOSHUA  KENDALL,  A.  M Didactics. 

A.  J,  MANCHESTER Quiwtio-ib  tok  ExAM»ATtoK. 

KBNRY  CLARK,.... OtiAMXAit  and  Kuetouc 

F.B.  SNOW, Bradino  axu  WRirtno. 

Set.  GEORGE  A.  WILLARD Mobal  Clltube, 

J.  T.  EDWARD? OsoLooi  and  Botant. 

ALVAH  W.  GODDING itoHOOL  DisciPLtNR. 

Db.  J.  B.  CHAPIN PhTIICAI.  EDUCATIOK   aid   pHTBIOLOaT. 

D.  It.  ADAMS HWTOET. 

HOWARD  M.  RICE Lakouaom. 

H.  S.  GREENE 

N.  W.  DeMUNS 

BBBIDBNT   BDITOB8: 
J.  J.  LADI),  A.  M.,         N.  W.  DkMUNN. 
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Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.— ^No.  2 

Pleasures  and  Advantages  of  Labor 

Our  Country 

True  Ideal  of  the  Teacher's  Work 

Sunny  Graves 

The  Sense  of  Sight  and  the  Faculty  of  Ex- 
pression  

Six  Months  in  a  Primary  School 

Improvements  in  Studies  Allied  to  Grammar. 

The  Way  by  which  He  Led  Thee 

The  Teacher  in  School  and  out  of  School 

Notes  by  the  Wayside 

By-and-^y  .• 

A  Glance  at  South  America.— No.  3 

Female  Teachers 


jTheFreeSchoolsof  New  York 338 

32l!An  Appeal  to  Parents 338 

322 <  English  and  American  School  Girls 339 

323  American  Institute  of  Instruction 310 

324 1  Natubal  Scibxce. 

328, A  Peep  into  the  Dock.— No.  9 344 

Questions  for  W&ittex  Examinations. 
329  Grammar. — Oral  Examination 316 
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332! Principles  Employed  in  Finding  the  Cube  Root  349 
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335jTeachers  of  Rhode  Island 331 
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PATENT   OVEftSTRUne 

GRAND     AND     SQUARE    PIANOS 


ARE  NOW   CONSIDERED 


THE    BEST    PIANOS    MANUFACTURED; 

And  the  undersigned,  agent  for  the  firm,  in  this  city,  has  in  his  possession,  and  will  be  pleased  to 

show  to  any  who  may  call  on  him 

Eije  JHojSt  Satiisfactorp  anli  ISeciliely  Cesttmonialis 

IN   REGARD  TO   THE 

GREAT   SUPERIORITY  OF  THESE   INSTURMENTS 

From  the  following  named  professional  gentlemen,  who  are  well  known  as  the  most  excellent  and 

eminent  piano-forte  players  and  musicians  in  the  country : 


GUSTAVE  8ATTER, 
S.  B.  MILLS, 
WILLIAM  SAAL, 
U.  C.  HILL, 


WILLIAM  A.  KING, 
GEORGE  F.  BRISTOW, 
WILLIAM  MASON, 
JOHN  N.  PATTISON, 

AND      MANY       OTHERS. 


ROBERT  GOLDBECK, 
GEO.  W.  MORGAN. 
CARL  BERGMANN, 
HENRY  C.  TIMM. 


BAOH  INSTBUMBNT  WARRANTED  FOB  THB  TBRM  OF  THRBX!  YBAB8. 

Sole  agency  in  this  city, 

No.  137  WESTMmSTEE  St.,  HOWARD  BUILDINa,  UP-STAIRS. 


tkksin  fxm  i\t  ^est  P^aMfactartrs 
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For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 

Origin  and  Frosress  of  the  BnslUai  I<an« 
Kuase.— No.  2. 

Ws  have  said  that  Jalius  Cetur  conquered  a 
pCTtion  of.  Britain  in  the  year  54  B.  C,  hut 
Britain  formed  no  integrel  part  of  the  Koman 
Bmpire  tmtil  ahout  a  century  later.  The  civil 
wars,  that  followed  the  death  of  Caesar,  em- 
ployed the  armies  of  the  Romans  within  the 
limits  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  43  A.  D.,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  that  the  conquest  of  the  island  was 
fairly  commenced. 

Many  of  the  generals  who  successfully  com- 
manded the  Roman  legions  in  Britain  were  more 
anxious  to  secure  splendid  triumphs  at  Rome» 
than  to  add  valuahle  provinces  to  the  Empire. 
This  self-aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the 
generals,  and  a  fierce  valor  on  the  part  of  the 
naUves,  which  at  times  rose  to  a  savage  despera- 
tion, retarded  the  conquest  of  the  island  for 
many  years.  In  the  year  84  A.  D.,  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Romans  was  fully  established  as  fbr  as 
the  firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  The  completion 
of  the  conquest  thus  far  was  largely  owing  to 
the  genius  of  Julius  Agrioola,  who  governed 
the  island  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus 
and  Domitian.  The  virtues  of  Agricola,  as  a 
military  leader  and  as  a  man,  are  clearly  and 
beautifully  delineated  by  Tacitus.  He  possess- 
ed not  only  the  skill  requisite  to  subjugate  the 
Britons,  but  sufficient  ability  to  introduce  the 
Boman  institutions  and  customs,  and  thus  to 
incorporate  the  Britons  into  the  Roman  Empire. 

For  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  the  Ro- 
man Empire  extended  from  the  snows  of  Cale- 
donia to  the  sands  of  Africa.    Weakened  by  ita 


very  greatnecs  and  undermined  by  the  luxuries 
and  vices  of  the  imperial  city,  this  mighty  fabric 
of  empire  hastened  to  ruin.  In  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, the  Goths  and  Vandals  from  the  north  —  a 
relentless  tide  —  swept  over  the  fair  fields  of 
Italy,  entered  the  seven-hilled  city,  and,  with  a 
fury  that  knew  no  pity,  destroyed  both  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  works.  Those  civil,  social  and 
literary  institutions  which  had  made  Italy  a 
radiating  center  of  intelligence  to  all  the  Em- 
pire, were  swept  away  and  darkness  settled 
down  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  society. 

We  might  easily  infer  that  the  Roman  eagles 
no  longer  commanded  respect  in  the  distant 
province  of  Britain.  The  year  409  may  mark 
the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion.  The  legions 
were  recalled  to  defend  the  Italian  frontier. 
Britain  was  the  last  province  acquired  and  the 
first  to  be  abandoned. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to  introduce 
their  institutions  and  language  into  the  provin- 
ces subjugated  by  their  arms.  They  knew  that 
common  institutions  and  a  common  language 
are  bonds  of  union. 

The  impress  of  the  Latin  language  has  never 
been  effaced  from  those  parts  of  continental 
Europe  that  once  constituted  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  The  Romans  held  dominion  in 
Britain  during  a  shorter  period  than  in  Gaul  or 
Spain. 

But  little  of  the  Latin  language  remained  be- 
hind them  in  the  island.  Some  philologists  af- 
firm that  only  twelve  words  remain  in  our  lan« 
guage  as  mementos  of  the  first  Roman  period* 
Among  these  are  :  street,  from  stratus,  a  word 
applied  to  the  broad  way  thsX  h\Aft5i.^ft.^  "C&a^ 
campa;  coin,  itom  C^^otSa^^sA.  ^^^^Kt\^a»^ 
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caitnun,  a  camp,  that  tenninate  some  of  the 
names  of  EngliBh  towns. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Latin  and  the  native  ton§pie  did  not 
exist  in  Britain  while  the  Komans  held  the  isl- 
and. They  held  it  by  military  possession,  and 
there  was  little  of  that  intimate  intercourse  that 
follows  the  peaceable  settlement  of  one  people 
in  the  country  of  another ;  little  of  that  inter- 
mingling of  interests  and  pursuits  that  an  active 
trade  between  the  two  races  would  have  secur- 
ed. The  spread  of  the  English  language  in  In- 
dia illustrates  the  condition  of  the  language  of 
the  Bomans  in  England  two  thousand  years  ago. 
In  those  parts  of  India  where  the  conquering 
race  is  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  natives, 
as  in  Calcutta  and  other  places  of  trade,  the 
English  language  is  rapidly  gsining  ground ; 
while  in  other  parti  of  India,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  forts,  garrisoned  by  English  soldiers, 
the  language  of  the  country  is  but  little,  if  at 
all,  modified. 

The  presence  of  the  Roman  forces  in  the  isl- 
and was  less  effectual  in  introducing  the  Latin 
language,  because  those  forces  were  made  up  in 
part  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Upwards  of  forty 
barbarous  legions,  it  has  been  said,  composed 
some  of  natives  of  Germany,  some  of  Moors, 
Dalmatians  and  Thracians,  served  their  time  in 
the  armies  of  the  Empire,  and  settled  upon 
lands  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  principally 
upon  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Roman  walls. 

After  the  Roman  forces  left  Britain,  and  lib- 
erty was  again  restored,  the  Britons  found  them- 
selves in  a  worse  condition  than  before.  The 
Picts  and  Scots  of  Caledonia,  or  Scotland,  were 
no  longer  awed  by  the  presence  of  Roman  troops, 
for  the  Roman  eagle  that  had  protected  the 
Britons  had  flown  to  her  eyrie  in  the  seven-hill- 
ed city,  leaving  them  a  prey  to  their  northern 
enemies.  The  Britons,  who  had  lost  not  only 
their  liberty  but  much  of  their  valor  while  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans,  were  unable  to  repel  the 
fierce  intruders,  who  were  pressing  like  hungry 
wolves  from  the  wilds  of  Caledonia.  They  once 
and  again  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  praying 
that  the  Emperor  would  not  abandon  them  to 
the  ferocity  of  their  northern  foes. 

A  third  embassy  was  even  more  importunate 
than  the  two  preceding.  The  British  ambassa- 
dors bore  to  Etius,  the  commander  of  the  impe- 
rial legions,  a  letter  from  their  countrymen  in- 
scribed with  this  pathetic  title,  •<  llie  groans  of 
fi^  ffritoDB,"    fhM  tenor  of  tha  lettei  ooma- 


ponded  with  the  title.  ••  The  barbarians,"  mj 
they,  **  chase  us  into  the  sea ;  the  sea,  on  thi 
other  hand,  throws  us  back  upon  the  barbarisni; 
and  we  have  only  the  hard  choice  left  ua  of  po- 
ishing  by  the  sword  or  the  wares." 

But  <*the  multitudes"  were  pouring  firan 
the  **  frozen  north,"  marking  their  course  with 
fire,  pillage  and  blood.  The  political  fabric  of 
the  Cesars  was  tottering  and  ready  to  imIL  Thi 
inhabitants  of  Italy  were  too  much  engaged  is 
the  struggle  for  their  own  safety  to  lend  their 
sympathies  or  their  aid  to  the  distant  Britons. 

The  Picts  and  Scots  at  length,  satiated  with 
plunder,  retreated  to  their  own  mountain  wilda 
In  the  interval  of  quiet  the  Britons  returned  to 
their  former  homes.  Fruitful  seasons  restored 
plenty.  Some  historians  even  maintain  that  the 
luxury  and  vice  of  the  Britons  were  the  caoie 
of  the  evils  that  succeeded.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
their  old  enemies,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  agsis 
descended  upon  them. 

The  Britains  at  this  time  sought  aid  of  some 
of  the  Gothic  tribes  living  along  the  southen 
shore  of  the  North  Sea.  The  fertile  fields  asd 
older  towns  of  the  Britons  had  been  objects  of 
avarice  to  these  Gothic  tribes  for  some  time. 
They  at  once  began  to  cross  the  sea  and  settle 
in  Britain,  and  this  leads  us  to  what  Craik  hst 
thus  stated  to  be  the  most  important  fact  in  ths 
history  of  the  English  language,  Tiz. :  •*  After 
the  extinction  of  the  Roman  dominion,  ths 
country  was  in  great  part  conquered,  taken  poe- 
session  of  and  occupied,  by  certain  tribes  of 
Gothic  race  and  language,  whose  descendaati 
have  ever  since  formed  the  bulk  of  its  popula- 
tion." 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  chsr^ 
acter,  customs  and  language  of  these  tribes,  we 
must  first  consider  the  origin,  migrations  snd 
general  characteristics  of  that  division  of  the 
human  family  called  the  Gothic  race. 

J.  CO. 


Plbasubbs  and  Advantaobs  ov  Laboi.— 
There  is  a  very  false  notion  in  the  world  re- 
specting employment.  Thousands  imagine  thit 
if  they  could  live  in  idleness  they  would  be  per- 
fectly hsppy.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Evoy 
industrious  man  and  woman  knowa  that  noth- 
ing is  so  tiresome  as  being  unemployed.  Oar- 
ing some  seasons  of  the  year  we  have  holidsyti 
and  it  is  pleasing  on  these  occasions  to  see  the 
operative  enjoy  himself ;  but  we  have  genersllj 
found  that  after  two  or  three  days'  recreation, 
^\2ha  d5&^B^r&&^^*^^^^*'^  ^'  labow  becomes  qaite 
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unhappy.  Often  he  sighs  over  the  wretched- 
nest  of  being  idle.  The  &ot  i6,  we  are  made  to 
labor,  and  oar  health,  comfort  and  happiness 
depend  upon  exertion.  Whether  we  look  at 
ovr  bodies  or  examine  our  minds,  everything 
telle  us  that  our  Creator  intended  that  we  should 
be  active.  Hands,  feet,  eyes  and  mental  pow- 
ers* show  that  we  were  bom  to  be  busy.  If  we 
bad  been  made  to  be  idle,  a  very  large  portion 
of  our  bodily  and  mental  faculties  would  be 
redundant. — Neto  York  T^aehtr. 


Our  Oountry. 

BT  &£▼.  D&.  BBTHUNB. 


Haxitb,  from  her  farthest  border,  giyes  the  first 
exalting  shout, 

And  from  New  Hampshire's  granite  heights  the 
echoing  peal  rings  out ; 

The  mountain  farms  of  staunch  Vermont  prolong 
the  thundering  call ; 

Massachusetu   answers  —  *<  Banker   Hill !  "  —  a 
watch-word  for  us  all. 

Rhode  Island  shakes  her  sea-wet  locks,  acclaim- 
ing with  the  free, 

And  staid  Connecticut  breaks  forth  in  sacred  har- 
mony; 

The  gaint  joy  of  proud  New  York,  loud  as  an 
earthquake's  roar, 

Is  heard  from  Hudson's  crowded  banks  to  Erie's 
crowded  shore. 

New  Jersey,  hallowed  by  their  blood  who  erst  in 
battle  fell 

At  Monmouth's,  Princeton's,  Trenton's  fight,  joins 
in  the  rapturous  swell. 

Wide  PennsylTanla,  strong  as  wide,  and  true  as 
she  is  strong, 

Prom  every  hill  and  valley  pours  the  torrent-tide 
along. 

Stand  np,  stout  little  Deleware,  and  bid  thy  vol- 
leys roll : 

Though  least  among  the  Old  Thirteen,  we  judge 
thee  by  thy  soul ! 

Hark  to  the  roice  of  Maryland !  over  the  broad 
Chesapeake 

Her  sons  as  valiant  as  their  sires,  in  cannonadings 
speak. 

Virginia,  nurse  of  Washington,  and  guardian  of 
his  grave. 

Now  to  thine  ancient  glories  turn  the  faithful  and 
the  brave : 

We  need  not  hear  the  bursting  cheer  this  holy  day 
inspires. 

To  know  that  in  Columbia's  cause  **  Virginia  never 
tires." 

Freah  as  the  evergreen  that  waves  above  her  sun- 
ny soil. 

North  Carolina  shares  the  bliss,  as  oft  the  patriot's 
toU; 


And  the  land  of  Sumter,  Marion,  of  Moultrie, 

Pinckney,  must 
Respond  the  cry,  or  it  will  rise  e'en  from  their 

sleeping  dust. 
And  Georgia,  by  the  dead  who  lie  along  Savan- 
nah's bluff, 
Full  well  we  love  thee,  but  we  ne'er  can  love  thee 

well  enough  : 
From  thy  wild  northern  boundary  to  thy  green 

isles  of  the  sea. 
Where  beat  on  earth  more  gallant  hearts  than  now 

throb  high  in  thee  ? 
On,  on,  'cross  Alabama's  plains,  the  ever-flowery 

glades. 
To  where  the  Mississippi's  flood  the  turbid  Gulf 

invades ; 
There,  borne  from  many  a  mighty  stream  upon  he^ 

mightier  tide, 
Come  down  the  swelling,  long  huzzas  f^om  all  that 

valley  wide, 
As  wood-crowned  Alleghany's  call,  from  all  her 

summits  high. 
Reverberates  among  the  rocks  that  pierce  the  sun- 
set sky ; 
While  on  the  shores  and  through  the  swales,  'round 

the  vast  inland  seas. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  'midst  freemen's  songs,  are 

flashing  to  the  breeze. 
The  woodsman,  from  the  mother,  takes  his  boy 

upon  his  knei". 
To  tell  him  bow  their  fathers  fought  and  bled  for 

liberty ; 
The  lonely  hunter  sits  him  down  the  forest  spring 

beside. 
To  think  upon  his  country's  worth  and  feel  his 

country's  pride ; 

While  many  a  foreign  accent,  which  our  God  can 
understand. 

Is  blessing  Him  for  home  and  bread  in  this  flree, 
fertile  land. 

Yes !  when  upon  the  eastern  coast  we  sink  to  hap- 
py rest. 

The  Day  of  Independence  rolls  still  onward  to  the 
West, 

Till  dies  on  the  Pacific  shore  the  shout  of  jubilee, 

That  woke  the  morning  with  its  voice  along  the 
Atlantic  sea. 

0  God !  look  down  upon  the  land  which  tjiou  hast 

loved  so  well. 
Nor  #hile  the  grass  grows  on  the  hill,  and  streams 

flow  through  the  vale, 
May  they  forget  their  fathers'  faith,  or  in  their 

covenant  fail ! 
God  keep  the  fairest,  noblest  land  that  lies  beneath 

the  sun  — 
"  Our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  onr  country 

ever  one  ! " 


Poor  authors  set  Va^^acdn^^sk  ^Jl^:^s^^  ^ssi  tS^basc^x 
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ISora  tke  New  York  "teacher. 
True  Ideal  of  the  Teaoher^i  Work. 

JlX  ADDBB88,   BT  OBOBOB  %.   H08MBB. 

I  can  never  think  of  addressing  teachers  with- 
out a  trembling  sense  of  responsibleness,  and 
yet  I  nerer  decline.  Hope  conquers  fear.  Hope 
of  doing  something  to  aid  you  brings  me  here 
to-night. 

If  one  has  an  appropriate  thought,  it  is  a  pri- 
Irilege  to  stand  before  such  an  audience  as  this 
and  utter  it ;  and  though  one  should  come  here 
trlthout  a  worthy  thought,  the  influences  around 
him  could  hardly  fail  to  make  him  think  and 
speak  too.  I  se^m  to  mjself  standing  amidst  a 
throng  of  many  thousands.  I  see  each  teacher 
surrounded  by  pupils,  all  my  audience.  Teach- 
er and  taught  are  in  such  connectioh,  that  the 
inner  life-current  passes  through  the  circuit,  and 
in  touching  the  springs  of  the  teacher's  soul,  I 
■ee  all  those  thousands  moying  responsive  to 
the  Impulse. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  lay  one's  hand  upon  a 
teacher's  motives.  To  speak  to  a  teacher  is 
more  than  to  speak  to  a  king.  Kings  sit  on 
lofty  thrones  and  rule  men,  but  teachers  mold 
the  children  who  are  to  make  both  king  and 
kingdom. 

It  is  said  of  glorious  J'ohn  Milton,  that  when 
A  young  man,  travelling  and  studying  iii  the 
south  of  £urope,  news  reached  him  of  the  trou- 
bled state  of  affairs  in  England  under  the  blind 
^olly  of  Charles  I.,  ahd  the  poet-politiciah  hast- 
ened home  to  prepare  the  nation  to  meet  the  ap- 
proaching crisis,  by  educating  youths  Could 
he  have  met  a  convention  of  teachers,  touching 
the  youth  of  England  as  you  do  the  youth  of 
New  York,  how  gratefully  he  would  have  seiz- 
ed his  opportunity ! 

Dark  clouds  are  sweeping  through  our  skies 
how.  Our  government,  our  nationality,  the 
fruits  of  our  fathers'  toil  and  prayerjB  and  blood 
are  imperiled,  and  our  first  duty  is  to  put  a 
force  into  the  field  that  can  utterly  annihilate 
this  most  wicked  and  gigantic  febellion  the 
world  ever  saw.  All  must  go  who  can,  and  all 
must  give  who  cant  and  everybody  must  hope 
inveterately,  and  not  croak  nor  find  fault  when 
they  don't  know  about  what  they  complain. 
God  speed  the  volunteers. 

But  meantime  there  is  work  to  be  done  at 
home.  Our  nation  must  be  raised  to  the  height 
of  the  momentous  crisis  before  us.    All  must 


complish  our  high  destiny.  There  aremssM 
of  ignorance,  and  in  this  darkneM  mn  base  sclf» 
ishncM  and  party  Jealousies  and  low-bom  t»- 
bition.  Our  people  must  get  aboTe  all  thai 
sins,  and  rise  till  they  can  appreciate  the  benty 
of  virtue,  and  the  nobleness  of  patriotism ;  mi 
the  reform)  in  large  measure,  is  to  come  out  of 
the  hearts  of  thb  rising  generation.  Old  trees, 
if  crooked  and  gnarled,  must  remain  anch.  Ths 
cry  must  be,  to  the  nurseries  and  head-springs. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  Wete  desirable  to  prevail 
the  waters  of  the  northwest  and  the  upper  lakes 
from  fiowing  eastward  and  down  the  ftUs  of 
Niagara,  it  would  be  vain  to  throw  a  dam  aerosi 
the  rapids  Just  above  thd  cataract  ^  the  mighty, 
hurrying  flood,  mustered  from  ten  thousand 
head-springs,  would  laugh  and  make  sport  of 
the  scattered  obstructions.  The  better,  the  on- 
ly course,  would  be  to  go  up  to  the  head-springi 
and  little  streams  ;  they  might  be  turned  at  the 
will  of  the  engineer,  and  lead  to  the  ocean  down 
the  Mississippi  and  onward  to  the  sea. 

And  so  it  is  in  public  affairs ;  the  energies  of 
society  applied  to  refofm  abttstM,  are  greatly 
wasted  in  battling  in  the  rapids  of  accumulated 
floods  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  dowil 
which  they  plunge.  Would  we  bless  our  coun- 
try, and  for  any  reason  we  can  not  go  to  fight 
rebels  and  subdue  rebellion,  then  we  must  trsfai 
up  the  youth  in  the  way  they  should  go ;  we 
must  take  care  of  the  sweet  springs  and  deaf 
brooks.  Would  we  avert  the  doom  that  comei, 
sure  as  the  retributive  laW  of  God,  upon  ns« 
tional  unworthiness,  we  must  strive  to  educate 
the  rising  generation  to  be  better  than  theif 
Esthers. 

Teachets,  as  patriots  yon  have  enough  to  do. 
And  the  Christian  philanthropist,  who  loves  hit 
fellow  men  better  than  natal  soil,  better  than 
birthtight  institution  of  freedom,  better  thsB 
anything  beneath  the  heavens,  who,  like  the  di- 
vine Mastet,  is  willing  to  lay  down  life  for  hii 
friends,  might  rejoice  to  meet  you  here ;  for  if 
he  could  flu  your  heatts  with  his  spirit,  he 
would  make  you  all  his  fellow  laborers,  sad 
send  you  forth  to  meet  the  throngs  of  childrcB 
and  youth  on  their  way  to  the  active  duties  of 
life,  and  to  mold  them  to  virtue,  to  magnanimi- 
ty and  love. 

Men  are  slow  to  discern  the  power  of  teach- 
ing, to  Bte  how  the  destinies  of  ihdividuals  and 
nations  turn  upon  it.  A  few  days  ago  I  heard 
an  eminent  teacher  assert  that  he  oould  take  s 
bright  boy  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  in  the 


be  niaed,  old  and  young)  or  we  never  can  afc-^co\xT«a  oi  Vn^  at  tSwrea  ^ears,  by  b^d  training, 
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dastroy  hii  mental  aCtiYity,  and  make  him  slug- 
gish and  stnpid  and  reduce  him  to  the  lowest 
tenna  of  imbecility ;  he  had  profundly  studied 
the  aabject  of  education.  The  capacities  and 
springs  of  the  child's  nature  were  all  open  to 
his  Tiew ;  he  knew  where  and  how  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  these  springs,  and  call  forth  those 
germs  of  capacity.  Teaching,  with  him,  was  a 
definite  science ;  he  had  his  methods  to  quicken, 
strengthen,  sharpen  and  harmonise  faculties, 
and  be  knew  how,  by  rerersing  his  processes, 
to  benumb,  to  weaken,  to  confound.  Few  peo- 
|»le  hare  any  idea  of  such  a  power  as  this  in  the 
teachers  of  youth,  tt  is  known  very  well  that 
Some  teachers  can  help  scholars  more  than  oth- 
ers ;  but  this  power  of  mental  life  and  death 
tnrer  the  scholar  is  seldom  rtecognized. 

Horace  Mann  has  compared  a  poor  teacher  to 
m  non-conductor  placed  in  the  circuit  of  an 
electrical  machine  t  he  stands  between  know- 
ledge and  the  pupiFs  mind,  an  effectual  barrier. 
And  the  good  teacher  is  a  quick  conductor, 
through  t^hich  knowledge  flows  in  to  the  schol- 
ar's mind.  But  the  comparison  is  a  weak  one 
for  Horace  Mann  to  make.  The  good  teacher 
is  more  than  the  best  conductor,  and  the  bad 
one  is  worse  than  any  non*>conductor.  True 
teaching  awakens  the  soul's  energies,  molds  its 
indii^tions,  and  fashions  the  will  into  charac- 
ter. It  takes  the  elements  of  humanity  and 
creates  intelligence,  power  and  moral  beauty. 
It  is  like  turning  rough  limestone  to  rich  varie- 
gated marble,  or  converting  a  barren  waste  into 
a  verdant,  fruitful  landscape. 

Teachers,  it  is  your  profession  I  trould  mag- 
nify, and  in  order  to  do  this,  let  me  lead  you  to 
i&ontemplate  the  true  ideal  of  it.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  Us  to  be  familiar  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  our  callmg  or  profession.  The  lawyer, 
the  physician,  the  editor,  have  each  a  noble  pro- 
fession, if  nobly  practiced ;  and  they  ought  to 
have  frequent  seasons  of  thought  upon  the  ideal 
v>f  their  occupations,  lest  by  the  influence  of 
routine  and  custom,  they  sink  into  ignoble  mo- 
ney-makers. The  lawyer  should  be  a  minister 
nf  justice  between  man  and  man  {  the  physician 
ft  minuter  of  healing  mercy  to  the  sick  and  bruis- 
ed and  broken  in  body ;  and  the  editor  a  quick- 
ener  of  general  intelligence  and  a  voice  for  truth, 
right  and  humanity. 

The  true  morale  of  professional  life  should  be 
an  open  vision  to  them  every  day.  The  clergy- 
man will  sink  into  a  mere  master  of  religious 
forms  and  ceremonies,  a  declaimer  of  solemn 
phrases,  a  sanctitled  showman^  unless  daily  he 


climbs  up  by  thought  and  prayer,  and  contem- 
plates the  ideals  of  his  profession ;  nothing  else 
can  save  him  from  sinking  into  formalism  and 
hypocrisy.  Many  a  minister  has  come  to  this, 
who  in  the  morning  of  manhood  conscientiously 
took  his  ordination  vows.  There  is  no  calling 
or  profession  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  as  in 
yours  to  keep  up  to  the  true  ideal,  or  indeed  to 
have  that  ideal  in  sight.  Bvery  thing  is  against 
you.  Your  scholars  are  usually  too  young  to 
understand  what  education  means ;  they  have 
no  idea  of  the  results  of  training  and  study ; 
can  not  imagine  what  good  this  or  that  exercise 
is  to  do  them  ;  they  are  full  of  impetuous  life, 
buoyant  and  restive  under  restraint;  perhaps 
tnake  twn  for  themselves  out  of  your  favorite 
methods.  They  perplex,  weaty  and  tire  you 
out ;  well  is  it  if  they  do  not  disgust  you  or 
make  you  angry.  A  hundred  roguish  children 
make  a  very  confused  medium  for  a  teacher  to 
look  through,  at  the  beau  ideal  of  his  profes- 
sion. Your  pupils,  then,  will  not  help  you 
much. 

And,  as  a  general  thing,  I  fear  you  have  rea- 
son to  think  the  parents  of  your  pupils  do  not 
help  you  maintain  a  high  thought  of  your  pro- 
fession. What  means  this  apparent  indifference 
of  parents  to  the  work  and  progress  of  their 
children  at  schools  ?  An  earnest,  enthusiastio 
teacher,  who  is  ready  to  give  his  best  life  to  his 
scholars,  imagines,  as  indeed  he  has  a  light  to 
expect,  that  the  parents  of  his  pupils  will  heart- 
ily cooperate  with  him ;  and  when  he  sees  that 
they  do  not, —  do  not  even  take  pains  to  know 
him,  and  never  talk  with  him  about  their  child*^ 
ren,  except  perhaps  to  find  fault  with  his  me- 
thods or  discipline, — how  can  he  help  being  dis* 
heartened  ?  how  keep  his  enthusiasm  from  dy- 
ing out,  and  still  hold  in  his  soul  the  true  ideal 
of  educational  influence  ?  And  yet  he  must  do 
this ;  else  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were  cast 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Anything  is  better 
than  to  be  a  teacher  with  no  morale,  no  true 
ideal  —  a  teacher  for  the  salary.  But  certainly 
I  would  not  have  teachers  without  salaries. 
Would  that  they  were  as  well  paid  as  singers 
and  dancers.  But  no  one  should  be  a  teacher 
who  does  not  see  a  higher  end  of  his  labors 
than  his  salary.  No  one  should  be  a  teacher 
who  cannot  maintain  enthusiasm  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  keep  his  own  soul  at  a  good  healthy 
moral  temperature,  though  the  parents  of  his 
pupils  are  as  cold  towaxda  biscL  %9k  ^.  ^^^ioRSNG^ 
winter.    T\ien  m\xv\».XKt%  w%  t^sA.  ^^v^%  n^^^* 
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helppTi  KB  Ihey  should  be.  Ther  are  bmy  with 
mnf  ores  and  labors.  Many  of  them  perhapr 
feel  tes9  interest  in  the  EChooU  berauBe,  in  the 
nature  of  thingi.  the  common  school  cannot  be 
jnnde  B  eectarian  inatilation ;  but  whulever  b* 
the  cause,  the  minietera  and  the  schools  both 
Bufler  from  the  neglect  of  which  I  hear  the 
tsachers  complain.  The  tniniiiter  has  no  other 
oppoTtunily  of  uacfulncs'i  more  important  than 
that  opened  to  him  in  the  public  schools.     It  is 


stake! 


1  neglec 


One  other  difficulty  most  teachers  ba^e  to 
contend  with  :  they  cannot  go  on  with  the  same 
class  of  pupils  till  the  course  of  scl:ool  educa- 
tion is  completed.  One  teacher  is  always  in 
the  rudiments,  another  on  the  next  step  above, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  highest  grades  of  study. 
In  such  ceaselesa  repetition  ot  labor,  there  is 
danger  that  custom  and  routine  will  make  the 
spirit  dull  and  heavy.  Many  a  teacher  has  talt 
en  B  life-sleep  upon  the  repetitious  monotony  of 
his  occupation.  Conscientious  persons  may  foil 
here,  grow  weary  of  unTsried  toil,  lose  sight  of 
what  ought  to  make  them  as  men  inspired,  and 
fall  asleep. 

A  friend  of  mine  lives  near  some  manntacto- 
tles  which  are  visited  by  many  travellers ;  he  ii 
the  busiest  of  working  men,  and  yet  he  will  gc 
with  his  friends  and  show  them  all  the  euriosi- 
tie* ;  this  he  has  done  for  years  in  deapiu  of  Ihi 
monotony;  and  he  does  it,  as  one  remarked 
lately,  just  ai  though  each  wonder  ws 
to  him  as  to  his  visitors  who  had  nev 
before ;  he  even  makes  all  helieve  that  Ihey  ha*e 
given  him  rare  opportunity  for  new  enjoyment 
and  indeed  to  him  it  is  new  enjoyment,  for  hi 
to  loves  all  men  that  he  has  enjuyment  in  their 
joy.  So  the  teacher  mutt  guard  himself  by 
loving  his  pupils,  and  be  prepared  to  go  throngh 
with  an  exercise  for  the  tiftieth  time,  as  though 
it  were  a  fireah  novelty  ;  and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  fixing  the  ideal  of  teaching  in  his  heart. 
It  must  be  fiicd  there,  or  restive,  roguish  child- 
Kn  and  indifferent  parents  and  repetitious  ezer- 
eiaes  will  turn  the  teacher  into  s  guide-post,  s 
lifeless  fixture  to  direct  poor,  little  weary 
«llers  up  the  hill  of  science. 

This  ideal  of  education,  what  is  it;  i: 
broadest  sense  and  in  general  terms,  what 
The  human  being  is  not  entirely  created 
•dticatedi  man  is  not  wholly  man  till,  by  all 
tha  appliancea  of  teaching,  the  germs  of  thia 
feenlty  are  developed.  It  takes  the  cultivator, 
with  his  science  of  agriculture  and  gardening, 
ta  MMke  the  «uth  what  Ood  intei\de& 


The  husbandman  helps  Ood  to  create  tha  W 
scape  in  rich  variety  of  field,  meadow,  cwcbH 
with  hills  covered  with  fiocka  and  herds,  s 
valleys  and  plains  waving  with  wheat  and  cot 
So  the  educator  helps  God  create  man,  V 
lomelimea  oUl  the  rude  savage,  man  in  a  tti 
if  nature ;  'twere  better  to  call  bim  man  bi 
nade :  he  is  not  in  the  state  of  his  nainre:  ant 
vhal  he  was  intended  to  be;  like  the  prlmevJ 
:haos,  he  is  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
less broods  over  the  mysterious  deep  of  bia  ca- 
pabilities ;  the  more  than  six  days'  work  of  ed- 
ucftion  is  yet  to  be  done.  Man  mtift  do  bii 
:  original  da-^ign  of  out  creation  ■ 
iwered.  God,  wiih  f^acioua  beaevo. 
lence.  places  his  human  family  tinder  a  govern- 
ment of  law.    This  taw,  tho  reault  of  Bis  w 

receding  broad ;  it  touches  man  in  ereif 
part  of  his  nature;  as  a  mass  of  matter,  as  si 
organized  body,  as  an  intellectual,  moral,  spii- 
iluol  being,  it  holds  hiu,  subject.  Laws  of  mat- 
ter, health,  mental  and  moral  developmenl  ui 
welfare,  all  are  eetabUshed,  and  man  is  subject 
to  them,— for  weal  if  he  knows  and  obeys  thai, 
for  wo  if  he  infringes  or  Tiolalea  them.  Thi 
law  of  graviiHlion  man  must  obey,  or  by  it  bi 
will  be  broken,  crushed,  ground  to  powder; 
the  laws  of  heakh  he  must  obey,  or  drag  hu 
bodr,  feeble  and  wasted,  to  an  early  grsTo. 
And  for  the  apirit,  not  less  than  for  the  body, 
there  are  laws  that  muit  be  learned  and  obeyed 
in  order  to  mental  strength  and  apiritnal  vd- 
fare.  Look  at  the  savsges,  ao  poorly  clad  anfl 
sheltered  ;  with  so  precarious  a  livelihood  ;  lis* 
hie  to  be  swept  off,  a  whole  generation  together, 
by  tamine  or  by  pestilence :  with  ao  liltla  to  en- 
joy and  so  little  to  hope  for  ;  filled  with  snper- 
slitions  and  be^et  with  fears.  And  it  is  all  be- 
tause  they  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannM 
obey,  the  laws  of  God,  touching  body  and  spr- 
it, the  world  and  Ihemselvei,  to  which  they  a>t 

Or  look  at  semi-barbarians ;  bettor  clothed 
and  sheltered ;  the  means  of  austenance  isaie 
certain ;  life  less  exposed  to  violence  and  dii- 
ease  ;  with  more  to  enjoy  than  the  savage,  be- 
cause they  Know  more  of  the  lawa  of  their  be- 
ing and  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  placed- 
And  now  look  upon  civiliied  communities.  Ta 
what  is  their  superior  condition  owing,  tita 
aiBuence,  their  improved  health,  their  moltiplifd 
facilities,  their  wider  range  of  thoughts  aaj 
sympathies,  their  higher,  nobler  life;  altogethel, 
ia  it  not  because  they  have  learned  the  law*  d 
\Q(i&4  an&\E«Tie^  «!>vi  tn  obey  them  ? 
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Id  some  Teepects,  all  hsve  aeen  how 
>DCe  IDBD  lived  irhere  he  vis  bora  ;  1( 
rka  difficult ;  seas  snd  oceans  put  boundi 
lis  migrstions.  At  length  he  fuund  out  cer 
twi  of  God  in  nature  around,  and  constructed 
M*els:  but  the  winds  are  fickle  helpers;  aud 
1  these  latter  dsja  lava  have  been  ditcoyered. 
nd  corresponding  inventions  made,  which  ena 
iIb  man  to  ride  upon  the  watera  against  wini 
nd  tide,  and  to  Sy  over  oceana  and  continenta 
n  the  lightninga  lawa  hare  been  discovered, 
nd  hj  ingenioDB  inventions,  (Henda  a  thousand 
iDoi  apart  maj  converae  together  as  if  face 
tee.  All  (bis  comea  from  bearing  and  obeying 
Jod'a  laws;  thejf  nre  everywhere  and  in  all 
Kings ;  and  the  civilized  man  diRers  from  the 
avage  chieBy  in  his  better  knowI>fdge  of 
i««,  in  his  superior  akill  in  applying  them. 
nd  in  his  more  implicit  obedieoce  to  them. 
"hia  is  readily  seen  in  regard  to  the  body's  con- 
ition  and  the  outward  life.  Now,  there  art 
iwB  of  Gud  touching  apiritnal  life,  less  obvi- 
DB,  but  as  real,  as  certain,  as  the  lawa  of  gra- 
itstion,  nutrition,  aleam,  electricity.  Some  of 
lie  fundamental  laws  of  rpirilusl  life  have  been 
lada  known  by  revelalion,  others  are  left  for 
lan  to  find  out ;  and  the  diacovery  and  appli 
alion  of  these  laws  and  obedience  to  them,  1 
le  only  way  to  the  accooipliBliment  of  man' 
rest  destiny. 

Think  now,  for  a  moment,  of  man  in  the  an 
ge  atatc,  or  of  man  ss  he  ia  in  the  vast  tcrritc 
es  of  aemi-barbariem,  or  even  of  toon  aa  he  i 
flen  found  within  the  limits  of  civilizatioi 
a  the  midat  of  a  world  that  God  haa  filled 
'ith  lawa  to  bleaa  him,  but  he  dot's  not  know 
nem ;  possessed  of  capabilities  that  would  makf 
im  lord  of  this  lower  world,  and  yet  he  is  a 
oor  creature  ;  there  ia  no  sovereignty  in  hie 
)nl ;  superstition  makes  him  afraid  of  hia  shad- 
w;  circumatancea  overrule  him,  and  the  world, 
I  which  he  might  be  so  mighty,  makes  him  iti 
ond-slave.  Let  the  human  soul  know,  ami 
(illfitly  apply  and  implicitly  obey  God's  laws 
id  there  is  nothing  below  the  heavens  ao  grand 
>  imperial '.  But  atanding  here  ignorant  of 
loae  iaws,  it  is  a  poor,  baffled,  barren,  lost 
dug.  Nothing  is  so  sad.  nothing  but  willful 
n,  nothing  else  ia  so  to  be  deplored,  as  a  aoul 
IBt  knows  not  the  laws  through  which  God 
otild  pour  upon  it  blessings  for  body  and  for 

And  now,  teachers,  I  know  no  better  deflni- 
ya  of  education  than  this :  It  is  the  proceaa 
pajianiif  tii«n  ns4  womep  ^  di*coT^  f}ie 


lawa  of  God;  it  ii  tesching  them  to  live  in  har' 
mony  with  auch  lawa.  and  yield  them  a  willing, 
grateful  obedience.  This  definition,  at  first,  may 
aeem  to  you  vague;  but  think  of  God's  la w( 
everywhere,  in  all  things ;  not  a  step,  not  a  hail 
of  OUT  heads  ia  without  ita  law  ;  the  cunning  o( 
the  right-hand  and  the  patient  toil  of  the  foot) 
thought,  affection,  habit,  character,  life,  each, 
all  have  a  law  from  God,  and  to  know  it  is  the 
science  of  all  sciencea  ;  to  obey  it  ia  the  "  wia- 
dom  better  than  rubiea." 

Those  clasaeE  of  children  and  youth  in  youl 
schools  come  up  to  your  minds,  and  you  want 
something  practical  to  aid  you  to  do  your  duty 
to  thetn.  I  would  give  you  euch  aid.  Think, 
then,  of  the  grand  ideal  of  teaching;  it  ia  to 
prepare  human  beings  to  know  God's  laws  and 
to  live  in  harmony  with  them  ;  it  is  to  coope- 
rate with  God  in  creating  and  developing  intel- 
ligence, virtue,  magnanimity  and  poivei  in  his 
children.  Does  some  one  say  :  ■•  No,  no,  let 
us  be  practical.  lioya  and  girls  are  to  be  edu- 
cated ;  boys  taught  to  be  business  men  and  get 
their  living,  and  giria  trained  and  accomplished 
to  grace  the  homes  in  which  they  may  preside. 
This  in  the  work  to  be  done,  and  let  us  attend 
(0  this."  Yes,  certainly,  all  this  must  not  be 
neglectsd  ;  nor  will  it  be  neglected.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  best  accomplished  by  that  teacher  who 
has  the  clearest  vision  of  the  true  ideal  of  hia 
profession.  That  teacher  wilt'be  most  success- 
ful who  acts  with  the  broadest  views,  the  deep- 
est insight,  the  highest  motive.  Let  instructorg, 
as  they  enter  their  school -room  a,  adequately 
feel  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  work; 
let  them  consider  how  they  are  called  to  aid  in 
developing  the  powers  and  forming  the  oharac- 
tera  of  tlielr  pupils.  Fel  lew- work  era  with  God, 
let  them  think  how  much  they  can  do  for  their 
young  friends,  and  they  can  hardly  fail.    Me- 

lory,  perhaps,  wilt  tell  them  how  much  some 
faithful  teacher  did  for  them,  and  while  their 
heoria  overfiow  with  gratitude,  they  will  long 
do  as  much  for  their  pupita  aa  was  done  for 
them.  Oh,  could  teachers  see  how  the  drati- 
of  their  pupils  are  committed  to  them,  how 
their  hand  is  laid  upon  the  key-notea  of  lite, 

id  how,  in  afler  years  —  who  shall  aay  but  in 
after  ages  ~~  tbelr  inQuencea  will  be  felt  and  dis- 
tinguished, their  work  would  never  become  mo- 

jlonoua  and  dull,  and  they  themaelvea  wotild 

■ver  lose  their  vital  interest  in  education,  ner- 
become  automatona  in  the  teacher's  desk. 

Keep  your  eyes  fixed,  then,  and  your  hearts 
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to  cooperate  with  God  in  filling  the  souls  of 
your  pupils  with  intelligence,  virtue  and  power ; 
it  is  to  enable  them  to  perform  faithfully,  effec- 
tively, magnanimously,  all   the   duties  of  life. 
Or,  to  take  our  definition  before  given  of  edu- 
cation —  it  is  to  prepare  men  and  women  to  dis- 
cover and  thoroughly  know  all  the  laws  of  God 
amidst  which  their  being  lies,  and  to  live  in 
harmony  with  them.    There  can  be  no  more 
practical  view  of  education  than  that  which  this 
definition  gives.    Every  exercise  in  a  good  pub- 
lic school  bears  upon  the  point  which  this  defi- 
nition presents.    The  child  learning  to  read  is 
preparing  to  discover  and  know  the  laws  of 
God,  in  its  being  and  in  the  universe.     Every 
exercise  that  quickens,  sharpens,  strengthens  the 
faculties,  that  forms  habits  of  accurate  thinking, 
close  observation,  moral  refle^on,  and  of  will- 
ing obedience,  helps  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  dis- 
cover and  to  obey  the  great  laws  which  control 
human  life ;  laws  which  touch  us  at  all  points ; 
we  live  in  them  as  in  the  air  that  surrounds  us. 
To  know  these  laws  of  God  is  the  science  of  all 
sciences.    You  would  make  your  pupils  useful, 
prepare  them  for  business,  certainly ;  and  let  it 
be  your  object  to  prepare  them  to  discover  and 
know  the  laws  of  God,  around  and  within  them, 
and  to  live  in  harmony  with  those  laws,  and 
you  will  give  them  the  grandest  practical  edu- 
cation, the  best,  the  noblest  fitting  for  business. 
This  boy  is  to  be  a  mechanic,  and  that  a  sailor, 
and  that  a  merchant ;  let  it  be  your  object  to 
prepare  them  to  discover  quickly  and  obey  readi- 
ly the  great  laws  of  God  amidst  which  each 
will  act.     I  know  no  hotter  term  to  designate 
the  result  of  education  than  common  sense,  the 
combined  result  of  all  faculties,  the  sense  of  all 
senses  —  wide  intelligence,  the  intuition,  as  it 
seems,  of  all  knowledge. 

Let  the  young  man  who  has  been  educated 
up  to  this  grand  common  sense,  go  and  stand 
among  a  company  of  laborers,  no  matter  wheth- 
er they  be  at  work  upon  stone  or  brick  or  tim- 
ber, he  will  not  observe  them  one  hour  without 
leeing  where  time  and  strength  might  be  saved, 
or  some  improvement  made  ;  he  is  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  nature  of  things,  to  detect  the  laws  of 
God  in  those  materials,  in  that  work,  and  he  is 
skillful  to  fall  into  harmony' with  them.  So 
with  both  boys  and  girls,  let  them  be  educated 
up  to  this  grand  common  sense,  to  this  quick 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  things,  to  this 
high  knowledge  and  this  sublime  obedience, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  Uve. 

J  am  painfoll^  aware  \iqw  imperfectly  I  h«Te 


spread  before  yon  the  thoughts  that  are  ii  ay 
mind  about  teaching  ;   but  I  hope  you  bm 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  true  ideal  of  the  tesi^ 
er*s  work.     It  is  not  the  money,   the  liveHhosi 
it  may  secure ;  nor  is  it  merely  the  aecompliib> 
ment  of  your  scholars  in  the  daily  studies  «f 
your  schools.    The  livelihood  is  hardly  earned, 
and  should  be  had,  and  more  and  better  thak 
usually  given  ;  and  your  scholars   should  \» 
perfect  as  possible  in  every   school  exereiia 
But  let  the  teacher  magnify  his  office ;  let  kia 
remember  that  he  is  doing  something  more  tlMS 
teaching  boys  to  do  hard  sums  in  arithmslk 
The  good  teacher  is  helping  Qod  create  and  de> 
velop  immortal  beings  and  crown  them 
glory  and  honor. 

Teachers,  you  have  an  honorable  prof< 
May  blessings  rest  upon  the  scenes  of  your  b- 
bor.  No  work  is  better  than  yours.  Let  thi 
vision  of  a  true  ideal  stand  open  before  you  to 
make  you  patient  with  perplexities,  fresh  and 
vital  though  worn  with  fatigue,  and  iterestiB| 
to  your  pupils  as  the  teller  of  new  stories,  in  da 
numberless  repetitions  of  your  daily 


For  the  Schoolmaster, 
Sunny  Ghraves. 


Thou  smile  of  Ood,  sweet  sunny  raj. 
That  maketh  all  our  graves  aglow. 

Thy  light  was  caught  from  Heaven's  own  dsj. 
And  fired  by  God*s  own  hand,  I  know. 

Uh  !  Father,  let  me  learn  from  this 
How  warm,  how  sunny  is  thy  love. 

Like  the  mild  sunbeam's  gentle  kiss. 
That  leads  us  to  our  home  above. 

And  like  the  sunlight  on  the  sod. 

Type  of  the  resurrection  mom. 
May  my  bowed  soul  look  up  to  God 

With  joy  and  loving  newly  born. 

For  sure  the  grave  is  black  and  deep 
And  darkly  rests  the  shadow  there ; 

If  on  its  breast  the  sunlight  sleeps. 
My  soul  will  trust  my  Father's  care 

To  make  all  darkness  bright  in  Heaven, 
To  make  all  doubtings  strong  in  God, 

And  every  grief  His  hand  has  given 
Shall  bud  and  bloom  like  Aaron's  rod. 

Sept,  U,  1862.  H.  c.  p. 


A  competent  and  faithful  teacher  never  owes 
any  gratitude  to  his  pupils  or  his  patrons  for 
their  confidence  and  patronage. 


Cha&xtt  would  lose  its  good  name  were  it  ia- 

4uenc«d  by  so  m»«n  «  moUTO  m  hwsMm  p9^ 
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For  the  Sohoolmaiter. 

Sense  of  BU^ht  and  the  Faonlty  of 
Expression. 


tCOHTINUID  VBOM  PaQI  185,  JCNB  NUMBKE,  1861.) 


FoBM.  Let  the  shatters  on  one  side  of  the 
chool-room  be  closed,  bdmitting  light  from  the 
»ther  side  only.  Piece  upon  your  desk,  where 
dl  the  scholars  can  see  it,  a  cubical  block  of 
irood :  let  its  outlines  be  sketched  by  your  pu- 
lila,  and  then  csll  their  attention  to  the  strong 
ight  on  one  side  of  the  cube  and  to  the  deep 
hadow  on  the  other.  Let  them  notice  the  po- 
ition  of  this  shadow  with  respect  to  the  block, 
ts  shape,  where  it  is  deepest  and  how  it  pales 
iW9Lj  into  the  full  light.  They  have  used  their 
yes ;  now,  as  their  drawing- teacher,  show  them 
low,  by  their  hands,  to  express,  to  represent  on 
ii^ier,  what  they  have  seen.  This  may  be  their 
Irst  lesson  in  drawing  a  shadow,  perhaps  their 
Irst  in  carefully,  consciously,  noting  one ;  but 
»robably  from  earliest  infancy,  the  testimony  of 
heir  eyes  concerning  lights  and  shadows  has 
>een  daily  supplemented  by  that  of  their  hands, 
he  seat  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Inferences  re- 
arding  the  forms  of  bodies  have  been  drawn 
rom  these  data  combined,  and  correct  cocclu 
ions  respecting  them  reached,  by  a  series  of 
nconscious  mental  actions  not  to  be  doubted, 
brough  which  the  subtle  mind  has  added  to  the 
tores  of  its  mysterious  knowledge  of  matter. 

Place  now  on  your  desk,  bodies  of  less  and 
;ss  simple  form ;  note  the  strong  lights,  deep 
badows  and  softer  shades^  all  of  which  are  to 
e  represented  on  paper  as  before.  The  human 
inn,  the  face  especially,  with  one  side  only  to- 
rards  the  light,  forms  a  difficult  and  and  excel- 
mt  study. 

Color.  How  many  of  you  think  this  a  pret- 
ower  ?  Can  any  little  boy  or  girl  tell  me  the 
ame  ot  this  color?  Well,  Mary,  what  is  it? 
ellow  ?  John,  what  color  do  you  think  it  to 
e  ?  How  many  of  you  think  that  it  is  yellow  ? 
iho  can  show  me  anything  else  in  the  room 
lat  is  yellow  ?  A  ribbon  ;  a  dress ;  the  cover 
r  a  book ;  the  cover  of  a  pamphlet ;  another 
>wer  and  the  graining  of  the  door.  Do  you 
low  any  other  flowers  that  are  yellow  ?  What, 
>  many  of  you  ?  Tell  me  their  names.  But- 
T-cnp;  Tulip;  Cowslip;  Dandelion;  Crocus 
id  Primrose.  Do  you  think  yellow  a  pretty 
lor  ?    I  think  it  is.    How  glorious  the  yellow 

the  autumn  woods ;  far  prettier  than  the  reds, 
ongh  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  say  so.  What 
0tal  Is  yellow  ?    Do  yoti  knoir  any  birdf  with 


yellow  in  their  plumage?  any  butterflies  with 
golden  spots?  any  fishes  with  golden  scales f 
any  gilded  beetles  ?  Qolden  the  com ;  golden 
the  sunset  clouds ;  golden  these  tropical  fruits, 
the  cheeks  of  these  ripe  apples. 

Having  on  one  day  called  the  attention  of  the 
scholars  to  some  color,  as  yellow,  the  next  day 
I  would  carry  in  strips  of  blue  paper  or  cloth, 
blue  flowers  or  liquids ;  let  the  scholars  point 
out  the  blue  dresses,  the  blue  eyes  and  the  blue 
paper  in  the  room,  carefully  noticing  yourself 
whether  any  of  the  class  are  partially  color- 
blind. Carry  in  reds ;  vary  your  exercises ; 
continue  them  in  a  variety  of  ways,  for  lessons 
in  color  can  be  varied  almost  infinitely.  Some 
of  them  can  be  made  very  diflicult  both  as  re- 
gards perception  and  description.  How  hard  to 
tell  the  colors  of  the  earths  and  stones ;  how 
much  harder  to  name  them. 

I  deem  it  superfluous  to  show  that  these  ez- 
ercies  in  color  for  primary  schools  are  useful 
and  mteresting,  and  are  a  healthy  discipline  for 
the  mind.  How  recondite  the  terms  of  the  art- 
ist for  the  numberless  hues  in  the  landscape ; 
how  sensitive  and  discriminating  his  eye ;  how 
copious  even  the  language  of  the  shops  for  the 
colors  of  their  fabrics ;  how  much  some  of  us 
lose  through  partial  color-blindness;  how  ne- 
cessary is  a  good  eye  for  color  for  the  botanist, 
zoologist  and  ornithologist :  look  at  the  phra- 
ses used  in  this  fruit- book  by  the  horticulurist 
to  express  the  delicate  shades  of  color,  on  his 
apples,  his  grapes,  plums,  pears,  cherries  and 
berries.  Thus  color  is  poured  out  profusely  eve- 
ry where  ;  the  Deity  made  it  for  man  to  enjoy ; 
let  our  children  learn  to  see  it  and  to  describe  it 
by  appropriate  terms. 

NuMBSB.  Now,  my  little  boys  and  girls,  I 
will  teach  you  something  new.  What  is  it  ?  I 
will  tell  you  its  name  by  and  by.  How  many 
would  like  to  learn  something  to-day  ?  What, 
all  of  you  ?  And  will  you  look  closely  and 
listen  attentively  ?    Then  we  will  go  on. 

What  is  this  in  my  hand  ?  A  bean  ?  Yes, 
and  how  many  beans  are  there  in  my  hand } 
Can  any  one  tell  ?  Yes,  Lizzie  knows  ;  tms 
bean.  Notice  what  I  say ;  there  is  one  bean. 
What  did  I  say  ?  —  there  is  on^  bean, —  that  is 
right.  How  many  beans  are  there  here  ?  One. 
How  many  here?  One.  What  did  yon  say 
there  is  here  ?    One  bean. 

What  have  I  in  this  hand  ?    One  bean.    In 
this  hand  ?    One  bean.    Now  I  put  them  to- 
gether on  the  tab\tt\  Yiw  x&»xc^\s«vcAk«s%^«nX 
One  \>e«a  lad  o^^  \««n.  1:>«X  Na^  ^^«fiBX\>w^ 
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can  any  dub  giv*  me  k  name  by  which  id  call 
ihem  i  I  will  gire  yon  ■  name :  bs  careful  now  : 
one  bean  and  one  been  aie  Iwo  beam.  Uow 
many  did  I  uy  i    What  make  two  beanB  r 

How  many  can  pick,  out  one  bean?    Ton  may. 
John,  and  you,  Muy.    Now  pnt  them  togthi 
How  many  beana  now  i    Jamaa,  you  may  gel 
obeanti  Liiiie,  two  bookt;  Jotm, 


By  B  judicioa*  nae  of  beana,  kemeli  of  em 
and  applet,  the  child  ihoold  be  intrttdneal  to 

each  new  operation  in  arithmetic;  eapeciallyn 
adrlitioo,  aubtraction,  naltiplication  and  dni- 
lion  ;  tofacton,  mnltipleaandf^ctiona.  T^om 
tcacben  generally  auccaed  the  beat  in  teac 
stilhmetkc  wbo  dally  illiutrate  tfae  opoatiMt 
[heirin  by  rererence  to  Tiiibte  and  tangible  (A- 


le  pencil ;  how  many  a: 


pencil  and 

Here  i»  one  bean  more.     Now,  how  mai 
haTe  1  hero !    Two  beana  and  one  bean  ure  he 
many?      Who  will  try  to   remember f      Ti 
beana  and  one  bean  are  three  beana.    How  m 
ny  beana,  did  I  say  i    Three.     Cnit  you,  Jami 
pick  out  three  bean*?  and  you,  Mary  ?    I,pt  the| 
reatlook  on  while  James  counts  out  tbrer  beans. 
There?— one;  and  there?— two;  there?— thrc*.| 
To  tay,  in  this  way,  one.  two,  three,  is  (o  cojmt.  ] 
What  la  it  ?     What  U  it  to  count,  or  what  is 
•ounting !    Very  well.     John,  you  may  bring 
me  three  ptecea  of  chalk;   Mary,  two  booka: 
Jamea,  three  pencils;    and  Liziie,  two  ppnt. 
That  will  do  for  to-day. 

Second  Day.  ReTiewyesterday'aleaion.  Haw 
many  beana  are  there  here?  Three.  How  ma- 
ny here  ?  Two.  Here  ?  One.  Put  this  bean 
there;  place  another  beside  it;  how  many  ore! 
there  now!  Take  one  away;  how  many  arp, 
left  ?  If  you  place  one  bean  by  one  beun.  how  I 
many  beana  baveyou  ?  Try  it;  take  this  bean.i 
and  this;  how  many  are  there?  If  tou  lakci 
one  bean  from  two  beans,  bow  many  are  l<?fi : 
Try  it.     How  many  beans  added 


ifJeelB, 

LcaaTH.  I.  Abiohite Lmgth,  Toconnytla 
I  idea  of  length,  take  a  atrinf ,  and  aalung  yiki 
.  I  claas  to  giie  attention,  place  the  thumb  and  fan- 
Isnger  of  the  left-bindi  which  hold  the  tl 
'  tiglilly,  on  a  comer  of  aome  book  on  the  table; 
I  thin,  slipping  the  string  through  the  thumb  aa 
fore-finger  of  the  right-hand,  paaa  it  along  tk 
[igti  of  the  book  till  it  atops  at  another  cona; 
ntiw  hold  up  before  the  claat  that  portion  oftb 
Htrirg  Chat  measures  the  length  of  the  edge  fron 
end  to  end  ;  say  nothing  in  explanation  of  vbU 
j'ou  bare  done,  but  aak  some  one  of  them  to  ds 
the  same.  They  will  make  awkward  attnapU 
at  flrst,  bnt  with  a  little  help  from  yon  willaooa 
learn  to  get  the  length  of  the  edge  of  any  box, 
book,  table  or  desk  you  may  aak  tbr. 

2.  CompeTalin  Lmigtk.  Again,  get  On  Ot 
string  the  length  of  the  end  of  the  book ;  qiplj 
thia  portion  of  the  acring  to  tbe  aide  of  Ita 
book:  it  doca  not  reach  the  whole  diatann. 
I.'onipare  in  the  tame  way  the  laaglh  of  di&r- 
ent  Edges  and  linei  found  in  tlie  room.  Hat 
the  child  sees  that  some  lines  are  longer  this 
,  others ;  he  get*  an  idea  of  comparaliTe  length. 
Having  fouudKby  mean*  of  the  string,  tk> 


Try  i 


One  bean  taken, ''^'^l"*'''?  "'^  ^°  lengths  of  lines,  let  the  pi 


iny  beans.    Try 

Well,  says  some  one,  you  would  have  a  child 
learn  from  obserration  only ;  books  he  is  not  to 
study ;  what  be  sees,  hears  and  feels,  that  Bhsll 
he  know ;  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  the  tes. 
limony  of  others,  as  second  hand ;  arithmutical 
Ublei  are  to  be  discarded.  Not  no ;  my  wi^h 
it  not  to  learn  from  observation  solely,  but  in 
part,  at  least,  which  it  not  geneially  done.  1 
appeal  to  all  who  remember  their  earlier  school 
days,  in  support  of  thia  aaicrtion.  The  memo- 
ly  ia  a  very  useful,  a  highly  important  faculty ; 
books  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  teaching ; 
•an  you  wisely  dispense  with  obaerration  :  Can 
you  safely  crush  out  any  little  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  to  see  for  himteU,  to  ascertain 
by  trial,  to  iuTestif^te  ?  I  think  not.  Mate  a 
pr(>per  uae  of  both  bookt  and  memory  j  prepare 
tbw  utr  tir  niing  them  bj  atuUb^n 


by  eipeiimeDt,  aaeertain  by  how  mneh  oit 
length  exceeda  another.  Thia  ia  abtohiH  iifif- 
cnce,  the  restilt  sooght  in  arithmetic  by  takru- 

1,  Take  any  short  line;  find,  by  trial,  ho* 
many  timet  It  ia  contained  in  a  longar  line,    la    | 
aritbmelic  we  call  this  procea*  diriaim,  and^    ' 
lariag  when  the  one  quantity  la  contained  t 
whule  number  of  timet  In  the  other. 

Because  of  the  neceaaity  he  fsela  o(  ooana- 
nicsting  to  bit  fellows  hia  ideas  of  length,  Bsa 
has  fixed  upon  linet  of  certain  extent  and  gita 
them  namet  — tbainebftbe  foot,  the  pace,  yud, 
Tatliom,  rod  or  pole,  chain,  fkirlong,  m*l«  sod 
league  —  by  which  tbey  may  be  readilT  knevD. 
In  s  rude  and  semi-ciTiliied  date  hia  notions  of 
length  were  not  rery  dcBnite,  aa  may  be  (CfS 
from  the  original  meaning  of  many  of  tbe  tons 
just  mentioned,  the  namea  of  oI;)«cta  whiok  hsTt 


THB    SCaOOLKABTBB. 


.  Vanced  there  wbb  felt  >  need  for  uniM  of  length 
batter  defined,  but,  on  tiying  to  Snd  Bome  stand- 
ard invkiisble  and  indestructible,  unexpected 
difficulties  SToae,  wbich  have  been  OTErcame  on- 
^7  ^7  Sreat  skill  on  the  purt  oF  the  aBtronoTnet 
knd  the  engineer.  We,  in  this  country,  how. 
iBTer,  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  im- 
JuoTcd  system  of  oieasuremonl,  but  have  to  con- 
tent ooTircl^ea  with  com  para  lively  rude,  though 
pretty  deQntte  units  of  measure. 

S,  D^nile  LenijiA.  A  foot-rule,  a  yard-stick 
Ud  •  meauauting  tape  are  now  to  be  given  to 
the  pupi].  Frnro  these  lie  is  to  get  accurate 
tdow  of  aa  iDch,  foot,  yard  and  other  linear 
nniU.  Then  he  Is  to  detennine,  by  careful 
tneuurement,  the  lengths  of  book',  desks,  win- 
dow-iills  and  doors,  of  the  floors  and  walls  of 
the  Bchool-Toonn.  He  ia  to  judge  by  his  eye  the 
length  of  a  line  and  then  find  how  nearly  right 

Let  the  teacher  ask  such  qucstiotis  as  these : 
Will  yoQ  draw  a  line  on  the  black-hoard  as 
long  as  that  desk!  as  the  distance  between  the 
two  desks!  as  the  length  of  the  tabic  ?  Which 
la  the  longer,  this  wand  or  the  table  J  the  win- 
Aow-sill  or  this  pannol  of  the  door  }  the  height 
Qf  the  Btof e  or  the  distance  around  it  ?  the 
height  of  this  black  hat  or  the  distance  around 
It  ?  How  many  limes  Is  the  height  of  this 
bimek-board  contained  in  iCe  length'  How  ma- 
By  feet  long  Is  this  room  f  how  many  feet  broad  i 
How  many  inches  longer  is  this  book  than  that ! 

DlsraNCK.  Length  la  a  term  used  respecting! 
objects  i  distance  of  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween two  objects,  Bometimes  measured  on  thei 
gioand,  loRietimeB  in  the  air  1  as  the  distance 
Of  one  tree  from  another  in  a  level  field  ;  of  the 
top  of  a  spire  from  the  comer  of  a  lot.  The 
ebaln  la  the  instrument  commonly  used  to  mea- 
Hure  distances  and  it  ia  well  to  have  boys  know 
bow  to  use  it.  Let  them  Rnd  how  many  rods 
long  this  Reld  and  that  street  are ;  let  them 
tneaaore  off  a  mile  on  each  of  the  roads  leading 
trout  the  schnol-room  door  {  it  will  make  their 
Ideas  of  the  lengths  of  mountain  chaina  and 
riTCra  all  the  more  definite.  K.     | 

Livisu  was  clieap  enough  in  oldeti  time. 
Bocratea  was  supposed  to  have  lived  upon  an 
income  of  seventy- five  dollars;  but  he  lived 
worae  than  a  slave.  His  coat  was  shabby,  and 
be  wore  the  same  garment  winter  and  summer ; 
lie  went  barefooted;  his  chief  food  was  bread 
•nd  water;  and  as  he  engaged  in  no  business 
Co  mend  his  estate  or  incDme,  it  is  not  wtmder- 
tml  tb*I  }ui  wife  jc»]ded> 


SIX  Uontha  in  a  Primair  SahooL 

Would  the  reailerB  of  the  Iniiruclor  like  to 
know  my  eiperienee  in  teaching  a  primary 
school?  It  is  needless  to  say  how  I  happened  * 
to  be  placed  in  such  an  uneiipected  poBitioo  [ 
but  you  can  imBgine  my  surprise  the  first  morn- 
ing when  I  looked  around  on  my  scholars,  about 
Sfty  in  number,  the  oldest  not  more  than  eleren, 
to  see  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  that  looked 
intelligent.  Yet  I  afterward  found  some  of  the 
richcBt  ore  beneath  the  roughest  surface.  Dir- 
ty, ragged  and  staring,  my  achool  looked  any- 
thing but  inviting.  What  should  I  doi  Only 
rii/At  out  of  fiity  knew  their  letterj,  and  but 
three  had  books.  I  had  never  printed  a  wordi 
and  was  ashamed  to  make  my  awkward  hlero- 
glyphica,  as  I  was  every  moment  expecting  the 
directors  and  tba  principal.  Oh,  how  much 
rather  would  1  have  worked  out  a  proposition 
in  algebra  or  geometry  than  put  one  sentence  on 
the  board.  "  Heaven  helps  him  who  helps 
himeelf."  I  thought,  and  to  work  I  went. 

I  seated  the  scholars  in  classes,  showed  them 
some  pictures,  told  them  a  story  atout  the  draw- 
ing with  which  they  were  most  pleased,  then 
by  questions  had  them  relate  as  much  of  it  a> 
they  could  remember.  I  practiced  them  for 
some  time  in  going  quietly  to  and  ftom  daea, 
I  in  the  order  in  which  they  sat.  At  last  they 
I  were  ready  for  the  lesson.  I  showed  them  tha 
picture  of  an  ox  ;  had  them  tell  me  what  it 
wtia  — whether  a  bird  or  an  animal:  of  what 
colnr  oxen  were;  what  thoy  ate  and  draokl 
how  Ihey  slept ;  for  what  they  were  used,  ete. ; 
and  at  last  told  them  that  by  the  next  day  they 
should  tell  me  the  difference  between  the  hoof 
of  a  cow  and  of  a  hnrae.  t  then  put  on  the 
board  the  sentence,  ■■  It  ia  an  ox";  and  thua 
they  learned  to  read  and  spell  at  the  same  time. 
By  the  end  of  the  terra  the  class  that  did  not 
know  a  letter  had  lead  through  the  First  Read- 
er iutfUigibif  to  themselves  and  to  those  who 
heard  tht-m. 

I  had  never  taught  small  children  before,  and 
I  puKzled  my  brain  night  and  day  to  get  the 
best  plan  of  mingling  recreation  and  inslrootion. 
I  procured  suitabio  maps,  and  taught  them  geog- 
raphy orally,  mostly  about  the  United  State*. 
They  could  sing  the  capitals  beautifully ;  and 
an  orator  might  have  envied  me  my  attentira 
audience  as  I  pointed  out  the  principal  hattla- 
Aelds  and  told  them  the  thrilling  atoriaa  at  t^ 
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eiercUes  ei?emed  >  little  tiresome  to  both  teacher 
and  Bcholara,  I  turned  to  the  oiap  and  pointed 
out  Yorktown  ;  told  thcni  ot  the  aurrendet  of 
Comwtttlia,  and,  iftet  ahowing  them  a  pic 
where  the  sword  is  deUvered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tictora.  aiiid,  in  coneluEiion,  '-And  now, 
boys,  which  beair"  One  little  fellow,  who 
had  been  bending  far  forward  in  his  eaeemesn 
to  hear,  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  clapping  his 
hands,  shouted,  ■■  We  beat.  Miss  G. :  we  beat,! 
and  the  Americans."  They  had  prcTiously 
learned  "Yankee-Doodle."  and  unrieritaod  it; 
I  started  the  tune  as  I  hung  up  the  picture,  and 
TOO  can  imagine  how  they  lung ;  it  would  have 
done  your  editorial  ears  good  to  hare  heard 
them.  You  may  bo  sure  they  resumed  their 
studies  —  printing  wordi,  counting  pebble*, 
drawing  squares,  writing  nnmbcra,  etc.  —  with 

I  insisted  on  cleanliness,  and  secured  it ; 
taught  calisthenics  by  songs  connected  with 
physical  cjterciscs.  I  excited  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation as  to  who  would  print  the  most  neatly, 
and  show  the  most  expedition  and  neatness  in 
wrilicg  numbers. 

At  first  they  talked  and  whiapered  inceaunt- 
ly,  and  I  could  not  prevent  it:  but  I  explained 
and  illustrated  the  principle  of  aclf-goTemment, 
mi  applying  equally  to  Urge  and  amall  pupils. 
1  told  them  that  I  was  there  to  teaeA,  and  each 
child  was  there  to  goTcm  one  mind  and  tongue, 
one  pair  of  hands,  ears,  eyes  and  fi^et  i  and  if 
each  child  did  its  duty,  bow  much  more  Effect- 
ually and  pleasantly  I  could  do  njy  part.  And 
by  judiciously  commending  and  rewpiding  thi 
who  were  still,  and  keeping  every  pair  of  little 
hands  and  eyea  busy  most  of  the  time,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  having  as  quiet  a  acbool  as  any  teach- 
er could  possibly  desire. 

In  a  lew  days  I  learned  to  print  as  readily  as 
I  wrote,  and  during  the  term  I  gained  the  pow- 
er of  interesting  children  as  1  never  could  be- 

1  have  not  time  to  tell  you  of  how  the  little 
ones  impatiently  waited  for  the  hour  of  our  dai- 
ly object-lesson,  nor  of  how  much  pleasure  both 
lobolars  and  teacher  derived  from  it. 

Indeed,  I  think  I  hsve  been  greatly  benefited 
by  mj  experience  i^  this  branch  of  teaching. 
Bnttha  "oonclnaion  of  the  whole  matter"  is 
that,  though  I  bsTe  t«ught  in  the  high  scbooli 
of  th<  Baat.  and  iik  some  good  schools  West,  I 
bare  nevn  had  t  more  pleasant  and  entertain. 

ing  lohool  than  the  primary  department  of 

QiAUinu 


Wb  cannot  leave  out  of  view  tome  eridoiM 
of  real  progresa  in  branches  of  study  akin  Is 
grammar.  Analysis  in  its  details  has  spn^ 
up  and  greatly  developed  In  the  memori  d 
more  than  one  of  my  readers.  Etymology  a( 
woids  and  the  study  ot  words  in  general  is 
grown  into  a  living  and  beaotif til  science,  whoss 
results  are  recently  shown  by  the  celebiairi 
Dean  Trench  to  be  within  the  comprchnuioiilll 
common  readers.  Even  the  art  of  spelling  H 
rendered  more  eaay  lo  young  studenta  in  ov 
schools  to-day  by  means  of  stipertor  methods 
of  grouping  words  so  that  they  can  readily  he 
associated  and  learned.  The  dicUonary  is  new 
a  common  hand-book,  while  not  many  yean 
ago  it  was  placed  too  high  on  the  ahelves  for  lit> 
lie  word- gatherers  to  reach. 

We  have  thus  a  kind  of  gradual  course  mark- 
ed roughly  out,  that  is  loo  valuable  as  well  si 
loo  piBClical  wholly  to  overtook.  Ad  sly  M 
rudely  separates  the  language  into  a  lomewbat 
lughly-made  catalogue  of  elementa,  treatingef 
le  more  obvious,  and  at  the  Bimo  time  the  mors 
general  divisions  of  sentences.  Grammatical 
gy,  or  parsing,  carries  these  diviuoiit 
:imately  out  and  dassi&ea  words.  Ety- 
mology, or  The  Study  of  Words  according  I* 
the  mode  of  Trench,  cuts  in  parts  the  word  it- 
self, trettting  of  roots,  with  their  pre&xet,  inf- 
olher  Elements;  while  Orthography,  or 
spelling,  separated  words  into  letters,  or  sylla- 
bles and  lettsrs.  It  is  not  nntU  recently  that 
the  mode  of  studying  the  language  I  have  just 
sketched  hasbeen  fully  brought  into  view.  Tlus 
is  not  yet  made  practical,  yet  it  is  the  only  com- 
plete view  of  the  study  of  our  language  worthy 
of  even  a  young  student.  For  simply  to  parse 
or  analyze  is  not  sufficient  to  any  discemial 
pupil,  as  must  have  been  seen  by  my  former  pa< 
pers  on  the  subject  of  grammar. 

It  is  very  evident  that  in  all  acLenca  the  ruda 
outline  should  first  be  presented  to  the  leamei. 
Then  are  to  he  considered  the  more  intricate  sad 
definite  subdivisions  of  the  subject,  and  last  ot 
all,  laws  are  to  be  deducid  and  learned  for  piae- 


Folio* 


1,  the  c< 


;»I•^ 


ed,  il  would  be  well  if  the  seienc 
were  conformtd  to  this  atandard.  And  it  mi^t 
be  that  the  very  order  of  enninetBtiiHi  made  in 
the  paragraph,  beginning  at  the  rottghar  ontlints 
of  the  icience  and  doaing  with  the  nioer  dis- 
tinctions of  ayllablea  and  roota,  bj  and  by, 
<  «i\iBit  t!h«  wunee  of  oar  languaga  la  batUr  v 
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dentood,  shall  be  the  best  method  of  coming  to 
en  undentanding  of  the  foundationt  of  gram- 
mar. This  order  and  this  fullness  of  detail 
eannot  be  wholly  ignored.  As  to  the  order,  I 
may  niy  that  I  think  no  one  who  has  learned  or 
taught  English  will  dispute  that  by  far  the  most 
interesting  commencement  of  grammar  is  by 
application  of  the  form  of  analysis  as  taught  by 
Pfof.  Oreene,  and  this,  it  must  be  conceded,  is 
quite  an  important  consideration.  As  to  the 
litandth  of  the  course  thus  marked  out,  I  can- 
nc4  think  it  could  be  shortened,  and  I  am  sure 
if  it  were  well  written  out  by  an  experienced 
liand,  no  half-way  mode  of  studying  English 
wonld  be  longer  satisfactory  to  intelligent  men. 

Henbt  Clabk. 


The  Way  by  whioh  He  lied  Thee. 

"When  we  reach  a  quiet  dwelling 

On  the  strong,  eternal  hills, 
And  our  praise  to  Him  is  swelling 

Who  the  TESt  creation  fills ; 
When  the  paths  of  prayer  and  duty, 

And  affliction  all  are  trod, 
And  we  wake  and  see  the  beauty 

Of  our  Saviour  and  our  God  ; 

With  the  light  of  resurrection. 

When  our  changed  bodies  glow. 
And  we  gain  the  whole  perfection 

Of  the  bliss  begun  below ; 
When  the  life  that  flesh  obscureth 

In  each  radiant  form  shall  shine. 
And  the  joy  that  aye  endureth 

Flashes  forth  in  beams  divine ; 

While  we  wave  the  palms  of  glory 

Through  the  long  eternal  years, 
Shall  we  e*er  forget  the  story 

Of  our  mortal  griefs  and  fears  ? 
Shall  we  e*er  forget  the  sadness 

And  the  rlouds  that  hung  so  dim,— 
When  our  hearts  are  filled  with  gladness 

And  our  tears  are  dried  by  Him  ! 

Shall  the  memory  be  banished 

Of  His  kindness  and  His  care, 
When  the  wants  and  woes  are  vanished 

Which  He  loved  to  soothe  and  share  ? 
And  the  way  by  which  He  lead  us, 

All  the  grievings  which  He  bore ; 
All  the  patient  love  He  taught  us,^ 

Shall  we  think  of  them  no  more  ? 

Tes !  we  surely  shall  remember 

How  He  quickened  us  from  death  — 

How  He  fanned  the  dying  ember 
With  His  Spirit's  glowing  breath  ; 

We  shall  read  the  tender  meaning 
Of  the  iofjowi  and  alarms, 


As  we  trod  the  desert,  leaning 
On  His  everlasting  arms. 

And  His  rest  will  be  the  dearer 

When  we  think  of  weary  ways. 
And  His  light  will  seem  the  clearer 

As  we  muse  on  cloudy  days. 
0,  'twill  be  a  glorious  morrow 

To  a  dark  and  stormy  day  ! 
We  shall  recollect  our  sorrow, 

And  the  streams  that  pass  away. 

-'Exchattffe* 


For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 
The  Teacher  in  School  and  out  of  BchooL 

How  different  are  the  personal  opinions  of 
teachers  in  regard  to  their  vacation  ;  its  aim  and 
their  duties.  Some  have  clear,  well-defined 
views  with  a  practice  corresponding ;  some  are 
vague  and  aimless,  while  the  ideas  of  others 
may  be  correct  but  they  bring  no  fruit  to  per- 
fection. To  the  first  belong  such  as  labor  not 
only  for  money,  but  from  an  equal  love  of  the 
work.  To  the  second  class,  those  who  want 
the  pecuniary  recompense,  therefore  the  school. 
To  the  third,  such  as  mean  well  but  so  often 
fluctuate  in  their  ideas  and  methods  that  they 
enjoy  no  permanent  success.  Here,  then,  are 
three  classes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  scholars, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  every  teacher  should 
honestly  decide  to  which  he  belongs,  and  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  his  motives  and  practice. 
Like  teacher,  like  school.  True,  and  for  the 
proof  of  this,  visit  the  various  schools  in  oar 
goodly  city  here.  Yonder  building  is  in  the 
care  of  one  whose  keen  eye,  tranquil  brow  and 
firm  deportment  silently  subscribe  to  the  Fan- 
line  idea, —  not  as  though  I  had  already  attain- 
ed, but  I  press  fowaid  toward  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling.  See  that  ever-vigilant  inspector, 
as  with  book  in  hand,  a  class  arranged  around 
the  room  for  instruction,  twenty  or  thirty  pu- 
pils in  the  seats  at  study,  he  attends  at  once  to 
the  governing  and  the  instruction.  Watch  close- 
ly ;  there  seems  to  be  nothing  attended  to,  save 
the  recitation.  Look  agaii* ;  did  you  notice  that 
black- eyed  boy  with  his  head  bent  almost  upon 
his  desk }  Mischief  there ;  for  see,  his  seat- 
mate  is  convulsed  with  laughter.  What  will 
the  teacher  do  ?  The  class  is  on  a  hard  prob- 
lem, all  the  others  are  at  work ;  will  he  stop 
his  recitation,  publicly  draw  the  attention  of  the 
studious  ones  by  speaking,  or  let  it  go  ?  Nri- 
ther,  he  meets  the  eye  of  the  delinquent,  and 
his  glance  is  a  command,  one  ws.^^  ^^  ^2cJ^%sBl^sAx 
one  deoided  %%«Vojc^,  aaA  ^^  ^^'^  Na^  ^^Ti». 
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fheis  19  s  great  deal  in  the  ideas  aujgeated  by 
tba  melhoda  of  such  s  discipUnanaa.  Public 
tepToof  often  multiplies  miBdetnfanota.  Foi 
tnatance,  the  acholari  are  all  inloTiued  that  aome 
of  iheir  males  are  ia  misehieti  the  snirit  of  mis. 
.  chief  tikea  posaesaion  of  them,  and  they,  who 
ft  few  momEiii*  previoaa,  were  etudioua  and  un- 
>  of  procefedinga  around,  having  tbeir 
e»ted.  their  own  incUnationa  to: 
aport  awakened,  eommoncc  similar  pioceedinga 
ftnd  oopj"  the  eiamplo  of  their  mirthful  neigh- 1 

It  requires  no  slight  degree  of  tact  and  shrewd- 
ueas  to  deal  with  different  pupiU  so  aa  to  tell  up- 
on the  achool  effectively.  There  may  be  found 
fcur  or  Bve  at  once,  all  deficient  upoti  one  par- 
ticular point,  perbapa  a  lack  of  application. 
Net  one  can  be  dealt  with  at  the  others.  To 
reprove  one  might  be  best  Toi  him,  but  it  would 
bare  no  eilecl  on  the  others,  and  the  skillful 
Instructor  whiipeti  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
taent  to  a  second,  appeals  to  the  pride  of  a  third, 
piaiaea  a  fourth,  (judiciously,  of  course.)  and 
demonstrates  to  the  last,  a  preaumlng.  careless, 
obstinate  youngster,  the  practical  benefits  aris- 
Ing  f^om  a  discreet,  efficient  use  of  the  ralan. 
Ob  ye  modem  "  moral  sugsionlsta,"  ye  modem  I 
■■  philanthropists,"  atrikc  the  words  of  the  wtse ! 
man  from  the  Bible,  and  show  to  the  world  by  | 
your  own  practice,  that  obedienre  and  the  beat 
good  of  the  young  are  secured  permanently' 
tDilliout  the  use  of  the  rod  {  show  your  faith  by  . 
works  instead  of  words,  and  it  is  enough. 

Visit  another  school,  in  care  of  one  of  that 
qUbs  which  seeks  the  leachtr'a  berth  for  money's 
Bake.  Well !  appearances  do  not  seem  to  indi- 
cate this,  but  just  talk  with  the  teacher,  and 
soon  you  will  discover  his  aim.  He  does  not 
like  school -keeping,  it  is  eamplele  drudgery, 
no  private  instruction  is  offered  to  those  whose 
slower  minds  need  somewhat  more  of  it  than 
those  more  brilliant  and  easy  to  learn.  The 
stated  duties  of  each  day  are  attended  to  just 
faithfully  enough  to  incur  no  censure,  but  the 
hour  for  diamissian  cornea  and  ere  the  pupila 
are  all  gone  from  their  room  the  teacher  is 
"homeward  bound."  No  more  to  be  done  af- 
ter twelva  and  &ve  o'clock.  No  more  responsi- 
bility after  (Aom  hours.  Results  i  the  children 
nshing  out  of  the  building,  screaming  in  the 
Btreets,  rude  in  conversation  and  e;ierling  a  bad 
influence  on  those  who,  under  the  eate  of  more 
oonseientious,  watchful  persons,  would  be  gen- 
tle and  well-behaved. 

Thm  tbtra  are  te*ch<ra  wha  are  erer  Uyms 


new  plans  without  cooipleting  *ny.  It  UmI 
advisable  to  fall  into  one  stereotyped  method,! 
beaten  track ;  there  ia  danger  of  beconilig,  H 
our  Superintendent  bai  it,  ■•  a  foasilUed  p 
gogue."  The  ideas  of  sucb  an  [ndividoal  an 
limited  and  he  can  discern  no  good  bejrond  h* 
jDwn  line  of  vision.  But  to  be  forever  planniaj. 
ay  sterna  tiling,  and  ((Ulded  ao  much  by  impnl- 
jaiveness,  ia  mere  childish  work.  'TU  well  » 
,try  new  plana  after  first  deciding  if  they  bt 
varih  a  trial.  If  so,  "  hold  faat  that  wbieb  ia 
good." 

Thus  much  for  the  teacher  in  achool,  and  no* 
a  few  thoughts  in  reference  to  him  ant  of  scbooli 
As  teachers  vary  in  rererence  to  tbeir  optn- 
tiona  in  school,  their  faithfulneas  (faithfulne* 
of  iho  heart  as  well  as  the  letter)  so  do  thef 
dilTer  in  the  amount  of  attention  they  ^ve  t> 

and  to  a  certain  extent,  la  tbeir  own.  Do  not 
ri^e  indignantly,  brother  end  slater  dominih 
and  condemn  what  you  may  be  pleaaed  to  t«ra 
a  needless  Ibeoilring  on  '■  devotedoEit."  'Wi 
by  no  means  intend  to  any  that  immediately  na 
leaving  achool  you  should  commence  rackii| 
an  already  weary  brain  to  devise  aome  plan  lot 
bringing  up  yout  claase*,  or  for  remodelling  thi 
,  very  peculiar  dispositions  of  exeessivel;  incom- 
'palible  youth,  or  of  sitting  down  in  this  ei- 
Ihausted  condition  befbre  a  pile  of  trealisa  ai 
jpenmanship,  tomes  on  elocution,  fie,  fte.  Ai, 
wc  ourself  know  what  It  is  to  get  all  lireJ 
out  and  be  glad  to  enter  the  precincts  of  boin& 
But  this  we  do  mean  :  No  teacher  can  poasiblf 
succeed  who  gives  his  school  a  comparatlTelf 
slight  amount  of  thought  in  his  own  lhm»- 
How  many  arc  there  who  are  prepared  to  eon- 
duct  a  recitation  when  the  hour  coBceaforitf 
It  is  hardly  prudent  to  appear  before  pupil* 
without  having  first  looked  over  tbe  lesson  of 
the  day  and  digested  it  mentally,  before: precenl- 
ing  ideas  to  the  class.  This  duea  not  requin 
such  a  vast  amount  of  time,  and  certainly  is 
very  beneflcial.  Haa  a  hard  case  requiring  dis- 
cipline occurred  during  the  aeasion.  Or  ia  tbs 
heart  saddened  by  seeing  that  tboaa  wbo  are  un- 
der our  care  are  really  behind  those  in  tbe  care  of 
others  i  Let  us  think  upon  sucb  matters  in  tbi 
stillness  of  home  and  quietly,  yet  Brmly,  decida 
.  to  do,  then  do  it.  Plan  out  of  achool  anl 
peraeverlngly  perfect  in  school.  In  seaaoni  ef 
leisure  compare  notes  with  fellow-Uborera  wb« 
considered  preeminently  anocessful ;  for  thul 
pie  bints  are  gained  of  far  more  practictl 
'  Imf  QT^utw  Xbau  c«n  be  obtained  froci  wdl  writ- 
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tea  essays.  By  no  means  is  eztensiye  veading 
to  be  ig;nored.  Teachers  need  this  for  their  own 
gfM>d ;  but  unless  <•  the  root  of  the  matter  be  in 
tbem,"  unllMS  they  possess  natiye  strength  of 
mind,  skill  and  tact,  all  such  reading  will  never 
give  rise  to  a  perfect  school.  <•  Indiyiduals," 
aays  a  certain  preacher,  **  may  possess  great 
AnotfffedE^tf  and  yet  be  destitute  of  wisdom." 
Pillow  teacher,  the  remark  will  bear  studying. 

In  summing  up  these  ideas  let  us  ponder  one 
question  :  What  should  a  teacher  be,  in  school 
and  out  of  school?  In  school,  vigilant  yet 
quiet,  f^ank  yet  not  fhmiliar,  firm  yet  calm, 
Htady  yet  wide-awake  and  all  aliTe.  Out  of 
school,  just  what  he  would  have  his  pupils  be 
at  all  times:  intelligent,  systematic,  faithful, 
self-reliant,  yet  not  self- conceited,  unamiable 
or  TolatUe.  WANDEaxNo  Jewess. 


From  the  Proridence  Eyening  Pres*, 
Notes  by  the  Wayside. 

In  a  preyioos  chapter  of  wayside  notes,  I  al- 
luded, I  think,  to  the  forest  trees  found  along 
our  marches  in  Yirgiala  and  Maryland.  There 
are  other  natural  productions  of  the  country 
not  derold  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful, or  to  the  eye  of  the  utilitarian. 

Vines — these  beautiful  symbols  of  faith  and 
afTectioD— are  found  la  all  the  lowland  forests, 
and  even  on  the  wooded  hill-sides,  reaching 
upward  and  clasping  the  more  sturdy  growths 
to  share  with  them  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
day-king ;  repaying  them  in  graceful  forms,  in 
lines  of  beauty  and  clusters  of  inviting  fruit. 
The  grapes  are  of  different  varieties.  The 
early,  large  grapes,  are  most  abundant ;  and 
these  are  of  three  kinds;  the  dark  purple, 
which  are  most  common ;  the  pale  red  or  drab, 
which  has  the  choicest  flavor;  and  the  white, 
or  jcream-tinted,  which  has  a  mild  but  very 
agreeable  relish.  The  next  in  season  and  in 
size,  but  more  inviting  to  the  initiated  taste, 
are  the  little,  deep  blue,  fox  grapes,  a  variety 
unknown,  I  think,  in  most  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. These  are  not  very  abundant,  but  are 
eagerly  sought.  They  are  very  round,  of  the 
size  of  the  common  gooseberry,  with  a  flavor 
equalling  the  choicest  foreign  clusters.  Last 
in  the  season  and  least  in  size,  are  the  abun- 
dant, dark  brown,  frost  grapes,  acrid  to  the 
palate,  and  but  little  coveted.  The  above  va- 
rieties, taken  in  the  order  mentioned,  are  vul- 
garly styled  ^  bull  grapes,"  **  fox  grapes,"  and 
^  pidgeon  grapes" — ^names,  all  must  agree,  too 
lowandgroaaftirauch  graceAil,  pleasing,  deli- 


cate, delicious  creations  given  for  our  enjoy- 
ment and  study.  ^ 

The  more  humble  but  more  fruitful  vines-— 
like  the  modest,  retlriog  virtues  of  the  home 
circle,  blooming  in  white,  b'ushlng  to  maturity, 
each  of  its  numerous  fruits  being  a  crown  of 
Jewels, — the  field  blackberry  graces  most  of  the 
pastures,  and  flourishes  in  great  perfection. 
The  hedges  and  roadniides  are  adorned  with 
the  prolific  bush  blackberry,  that  in  the  size  of 
its  fruit,  often  vies  with  the  famous  ''Lawton" 
and  possesses  an  equally  rich  flavor. 

The  secession  soil  is  too  heavy  and  clayey 
for  the  delicate,  rose-cheeked  strawberry;  yet 
a  few,  in  favored  localities,  are  found  peering 
out  from  the  lawn's  green  robes  to  cheer  the 
eye,  and  excite  the  taste. 

Here  the  peach  flnds  a  more  congenial  cli- 
mate than  la  New  England ;  it  prefers  sunny 
plains  and  protected  slopes,  to  bleak  hills  and 
chilly  valleys.  The  trees  are  found,  not  only 
clustering  around  the  residences  and  in  orch- 
ards, but  frequently  In  rows  on  the  field  bor- 
ders. The  pulps,  particularly  of  the  cling- 
stones, are  rich.  Juicy  and  palate-pleasing, 
though  the  people  pay  too  little  attention  to 
the  choicest  varieties.  To  a  weary  soldier 
halting  on  his  long  march,  or  after  a  battle 
having  lived  on  hard  bread  and  meat,  a  peach- 
feast  is  wholesome  and  refreshing.  f.  n. 


By-and-By. 

There  is  a  little  mischirf-roaker 

That  is  stealing  half  our  bliss, 
Sketching  pictures  on  a  dream-laad 

Which  are  neTer  seen  in  this ; 
Dashing  from  our  lips  the  pleasure 

Of  the  present,  while  we  sigh  — 
Tou  may  know  this  mischief-maker. 

For  his  name  is  •'  By-and-by." 

He  is  sitting  by  our  hearth-stones. 

With  his  sly,  bewitching  glance, 
Whispering  of  the  coming  morrow. 

As  the  social  hours  adrance ; 
Loitering  'mid  our  calm  reflections. 

Hiding  forms  of  beauty  nigh,— 
He's  a  smooth,  deceitful  fellow, 

This  enchanter,  •*  By-and  by." 

You  may  know  him  by  his  mincing, 
By  his  careless,  sportive  air, 

By  his  sly,  obtrusive  presence 
That  is  straying  everywhere ; 

By  the  trophies  which  he  gathers,—- 
Where  his  cheated  victims  lie, 

For  a  bold,  determined  MIa'R  > 


THE    BOHOOLHABTER. 


When  the  oUa  ot  datf  hiunt  ai 
And  Ibe  preacnt  leemi  to  be 

All  the  lime  that  ever  morteli 


"  Bj-and-b},"  ihe  Kind  ia  singing. 

*'  By-»nd-br,"  the  be«rt  replies ; 
But  the  pbintom  just  befoie  u>, 

Ere  we  graap.  It  titi  fliea. 
Liat  not  to  tbe  idle  charmer, 

ScoiD  tbe  Terj  apecioua  iie. 
Only  \a  the  Ctncj  liTelh 

Tbii  deceiTet,  "  By-«nd-by.' 

Sludml  and  Schoo 


Jk.  OUnoe  at  Bontti  Awerloa.— No.  3 


Fboh  the  coatigultf  of  the  head  waters  ol 
■ome  of  the  tributariea  of  both  rirera,  the  Ori- 
noco Talley  idbj  be  oonnidered  a  part  of  (lie 
Amazon  basin.  A  brief  description,  therelore, 
of  that  portion  occupied  by  the  farmer  river 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  conn^ctiin. 

The  Orinoco  risea  aouth  of  the  Sierra  del  Ta- 
riini  and  taking,  at  Brat,  a  westerly  direction, 
makea  ■  circuit  around  tbe  end  of  that  rroun- 
tain  lidge.  The  valley  proper  may  be  divided 
Into  two  parte,  the  upper  and  lower ;  the  former 
being  that  part  where  the  river  forces  its  way 
among  mountains,  over  rocki  and  precipii^e's ; 
tbe  latter,  after  it  emerges  from  its  turbulent 
windings,  into  the  great  baain  of  South  Ameri- 

Afler  pursuing  a  westerly  directioE  about  two 
hundred  miles,  amid  some  ot  the  vildest  and 
moat  picturesque  scenery  imeginnble,  it  arrives 
•t  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  where  it  receives 
the  Atabapo  and  the  Ouaviare,  a  river  as  large 
as  the  Hadiion.  Iti  course  is  thence  due  north 
three  degrees,  where,  in  latitude  6°  IS'  north 
and  longitude  SB°  17'  west,  is  the  celebrated 
cataract  of  Majpurea.  The  river  here  ia  seven- 
teen hundred  yards  in  width,  and  tbe  cataract 
is  formed  of  numerons  islands  filling  up  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  joined  together  by  dikes  of 
rock.  Humboldt,  ascending  an  ovetlooking 
rock,  thus  describes  its  appearance:  '■  When 
one  attains  the  summit  of  the  rock,  he  sudden- 
ly lev  a  sheet  of  foam  m  mile  in  extent.  Enor- 
moui  masses  of  rock,  of  an  irou  blackneBs, 
fawfe  bom  if  Impin,  Mine  of  ft  munmi;^ 


form,  and  gronped like baaaltie  hilla_;  othonn- 
sembling  towers,  oastlea  and  mius.  ThdidiA 
sides  contrasts  with  the  silvery  whiteneas  et  Ot 
foam-  Bver;  rock  and  islet  ia  coverad  with  tiA 
of  stately  trees.  From  the  base  of  theae  pnan 
nenc«s,  as  fsr  as  the  eye  can  reach,  thete  bMp 
over  the  rivet  a  dense  mist,  throngh  which  As 
lopsaf  majeattepaltDaareaeeiito  pemetrata.  AI  ' 
every  hour  of  the  day  this  aheet  of  toamjn- 
Bcnts  a  different  aspect,  Sometimca  thamoim- 
tain  islet  and  palnu  project  their  long  Aadovi 
overitj  sometimes  the  rays 'of  tbe  aettiiicta 
are  separated  in  the  humid  cloud  that  coven  At 
cstatsct,  when  colored  arche*  Ibnn,  Taniah  aad 
reappear  by  turns." 

Forty  miles  below  this  ate  the  falla  of  Atnrcs, 
which  are  no  less  pictureique  and  grand.  Hen 
the  river  seems  to  have  eibaasted  ita  atrcnfth, 
for  it  now  flows  in  a  broad,  sluggish  atitam,  la 
the  ocean. 

Tlie  Meta,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Orinoco, 
rises  in  the  Andes  and  is  narigable  to  thor  vciy 
bsEe.  The  Orinoco  itself  is  navigable  for  latt* 
vcsatis  over  a  thousand  miles. 

The  lower  valley  is  one  extensive  graaaypl^p 
called,  by  the  Inhabitants,  "Llanos,"  TVst 
plain!  are  annually  inundated  by  the  i^ns  and 
ovcrQiiwing  of  the  river.  "  The  wholo  oooa- 
Iry,"  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  "is  aalevMaathi 
sea."  "  It  is  passible,"  continuea  the  aama  m> 
tkor,  ■■  to  travel  over  these  flat  plain*  elefea 
hundred  mites,  from  the  delta  of  the  OrinoeotB 
(he  foot  of  the  Andes  of  Fasto ;  freqn^Aly 
there  is  not  an  eminence  a  foot  high  in  two 
hundred  and  seventy  square  miles," 

■•  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  inequalities," 
says  Humboldt,  >■  the  bancot,  consisting  of  brok- 
en strata  of  sandstone  or  limestone,  which  staod 
four  or  Ave  feet  above  the  stirtsce  ;  and  the  aw- 
sa>,  composed  of  small  flats,  or  convex  mounds, 
rising  gradually  to  the  height  of  a  few  yards, 
no  gradual  that  the  inequality  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  means  ot  a  levelling  instrument." 

Afcer  each  inundation  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
ers are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  giaiM* 
and  flowers,  but  as  the  dry  season  advances  ths 
burnt  to  powder  and  the  air  filled  with 
(hf  dost  raised  by  conent*  of  lur,  which  mrnetf 
along  tbe  surface  only  about  a  doxen  feet  high, 
above  which  all  is  calm  and  dear.  If  a  wfuA 
of  Qie  should  happen  to  touch  the  toorahsd 
plain  a  conflagration  would  instantly  ipnal 
from  river  to  river,  destroying  whatever  was  ia 
its  path,  whether  man,  beast  or  v^etahle,  aad 
Am^cl  ^he  vaxOL  baked  and  atehl*  br  Taan,  « 
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nntil  tfc«  iimnal  raini  oonld  aoak  ind  cnimble  goes  to  f«ed  the  epringi,  HTen  and  regetatlon, 
the  hvd  iiiTfaee  into  eMth.  while  tho  lemsining  lix-BeTenthi  ii  taken  np 

Th*  qnantitr  of  rain  which  annuatly  falU  in  "g"'"  ••  "P«-  The  ■■'  in  the  Amaion  baiin 
OMetwo  baiini  U  enonnona,  and  HBmboMi  """'  eraporate  more  than  that,  becauie  It  !• 
Mw  «Tidrat  mark!  of  innndationa  (rom  forty  ""<^''  warmer  and  ha*  alreadj  held  a  much 
to  oiM  hundred  and  thiity-eight  feet  in  height. ,  '"'■B«  qnantity  of  water  in  a  atate  of  *apor 
Tlw  armga  annual  faU  of  rain  ii  abnut  onr  ""a" '^i*  Mi««i«.ippi  TaUey,  for  whUeihe  rain 
tandrW  and  fifteen  inchr.,  ot,  lot  convfnit-ncc,f»"  ''  °^  hundred  and  fifteen  inchet  In  tbe 
w*  wUI  call  it  nine  and  a  halt  feel.  The  Brea !  f°""^''  "  "  ""'^  forty-nine  in  the  latter.  Ai- 
of  the  whole  hjdrographicbaainii,  two  million",  auming  the  eraporation  to  be  in  the  aame  pro- 
tbnm  hundred  and  fifty-two  thouund  aquaiG  po"'""  "» bot*>  instance*,  then  the  qusntity  of 
milM.    Here  we  hare  a  lea  deep  enoiigh  to  float  ^ 


oa  twa-thirda  a*  targe 


1  the  whole  of  Eu 


All  thii  amaunt  of  water  must  have  been  lakei 
op  tma  the  aea  and  land  by  evaporation  and  i 
eonaeqncnt  abiorptian  of  heat,  and  the  sbqii 
heat  eet  free  again  at  ita  condensation.  Now 
lot  n*  enter  into  a  little  calcuUtion  in  regard  ti 
the  qnantitj  of  heat  abioibed  and  ket  free  ii 
tb*  openttion.  According  to  Mr.  Euasell,  of 
Scotland,  the  amount  of  heat  eTo)T«d  by  the 
eombnation  of  five  million!  tons  of  coal 
flnient  to  eTaporate  a  pond  of  water  oi 
•qnare  and  one  foot  deep.  Now  the  hi 
qoiaite  to  rain  a  lea  nine  and-a-half  feet  deep 
and  one  mile  aqnare  to  vapor,  mmt  be  nine  nnd- 
a-half  times  five  millions,  oi,  the  heat  evolrsd 
from  the  combustion  of  forty-Mven  millions, 
fiw  hundred  thousand  tons;  and  to  evipi 
tha  entire  rain  fait  of  the  Amaion  bsein  wouJd 
icqaiie  the  heat  from  two  tnillions  three 
drad  and  fifty  thousand  times  forty-aeren 
lions  Ave  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal. 
ima^nation  is  at  occe  startled  and  ovcmbc 
by  tbe  magnitude  of  theae  numbers,  and 
deta  wbance  cornea  so  much  heat,  and  the  e 
of  it*  arolntiona  upon  the  atmosphere.  A  Urge 
proportion  of  it  is  undoubtedly  radiated  off 
to  apace,  but  enough  comes  back  to  etrtli  to 
connt  for  the  hnmidity  of  the  air,  during  the 
rainy  seasons  in  those  latitudes,  bein^  ai^com- 
panied  with  such  opptessivB  and  enetTsting  in- 
flnences.  All  nature  seemn  to  partake,  to  nome 
extant,  of  the  exceasive  languor  and  listlesg  in- 
aetiTity  which  ia  peculiar  to  certain  conditions  ol 
tbe  BlmaBphere,  and  those  conditiona  arc  found 
to  pterail  here  mote  than  in  any  other  pnrt  ol 
tbe  globe. 

By  a  rety  intcreating  series  of  SKperimonts 
made  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  by  IJeut.  Iilarr, 
ot  tbe  Doited  States  army,  and  publishGd  in  the 
Army  Ueterological  Register  for  18S6, 
pean  tbtf  only  abost  ooe-aerentli  of  tli 


ii<^r  cTaporstad  in  the  Amaion  basin  amonnts 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-flTe 
cubic  mile* ;  and  only  aU  hundred  and  fourteen 
Fubif  miles  of  all  this  vast  rain  fall  is  carried 
off  by  the  rivers  or  taken  up  by  the  vegetatioD. 
The  heat  required  to  reconvert  into  vapor  thi* 
eix-sevenths,  which  is  not  carried  off  or  absorb- 
ed, il  equal  to  the  amount  set  free  during  tbe 
combustion  of  ninety-three  trillion,  three  hun- 
dred ninety-one  billion,  six  hundred  thirty  mil- 
lion tons  of  ooBl— more  than  is  bottled  away  in 
nil  the  coal  mines  in  the  world.  Inasmuch  a*  a 
iargp.  portion  of  tbe  heat  set  free  during  conden- 
BHiioa  is  radiated  into  space,  it  follows  that  tbe 
esrtli  must  sopply  the  caloric  requisite  to  make 
up  ilie  deficiency.  This  it  does  by  radiating  the 
tieat  received  from  the  sun  into  its  watery  cor- 
trlcl. 

This  may  show  the  eapadly  of  the  etimate  for 
evaporizatioD,  rather  than  that  which  actually 
taken  place,  because  these  operations  are  only 
duting  about  one-half  the  year,  while  tha  other 
half  is  parched  by  drouth.  o. 


Feuale  Teachbbs.— The  war  baa  drawn 
from  the  State  a  large  proportion  of  the  young 
men  who  have  hlUierto  occupied  the  winter 
months  in  teaching  the  commoD  achooli  In  tbo 
country.  The  deficiency  of  male  teachers,  tbe 
coming  winter,  will  Impose  upon  many  district* 
Ibc  necessity  of  employing  females.  The 
change  thuf  temporarily  required  by  the  ezl- 
;i!ricieB  of  the  time,  will  probably  become  per- 
iiuncnt.  There  is  a  growing  dlapoaitlon  oa 
tbe  part  of  the  connmuQlty  to  enlarge  tbe  field 
labor  wherein  woman  may  secure  for  them- 
selves an  honorable  and  comfortable  livelihood 
by  their  own  exertioDS.  Ullberto  the  groundr 
[ess  tear  that  they  would  be  found  Incapable  of 
governing  the  "big  boys,"  and  the  incODTeoi- 
of  getting  about  through  the  mvd  and 
nQowB  of  winter,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
Ijarrod  them  ftom  leaching  except  in  summer; 
but  ire  confidently  9t«dU,t.xiykiL  crac  cfiimwn. 


THE     dCH00LUA8T£R. 


«fllcleuer,  under  tliB  new  regimen.    At  praeU-| 

CAl  resDlta  demonatrata  tbe  superior  tMlandi 
■kill  of  reuulea  Id  the  educatloD  of  Uie  jova^, 
their  emplormeat  in  the  Khool-room  daring 
the  entire  year,  will  undoubtedly  become  one 
of  the  fixed  imtitutions  of  the  land. — Hariford 
Courant, 

Tho  Prea  BobooU  of  New  7ork. 

Tbi  bee  sohooU  which  I  ruited  in  New  York 
impremed  me  tbtj  fsToiably.  The  claM-rooms 
are  dean,  couTcnient  uid  Tcry  plainly  fuinlshed. 
The  initmetion  i*  entirely  gritnitous  —  erery- 
thing,  down  to  the  pens  and  ink,  being  prorid- 
•d  hj  the  State.  Educ&tion  ii  not  compuliorf ; 
but  the  demand  for  it  is  so  great  that,  prBctiCRl- 
ly,  a  Tery  imall  propoition  of  the  children  in 
the  city  Ftil  to  receire  regular  instnictton,  and 
the  achool  benches  are  always  more  than  filled. 
Jadging  float  the  entry-booki  of  the  school 
I  looked  OTer,  the  social  standing  of  the  child- 
T*n's  patent*  would  embrace  every  class,  from 
the  professional  man  with  Umited  means,  to  the 
common  artUan.  The  sale  practical  qualifica- 
tion appeared  to  be  that  the  child's  parents  must 
be  able  to  afford  it  a  decenc  draas ;  and,  in  a  city  I 
where  rags  are  so  uncommon  as  in  New  York. ' 
this  qnalification  is  nothing  like  so  seTere  a  one  i 
as  it  would  be  with  ua.  The  dreasee  of  tbe  pu  ■  j 
^s  Taried  from  silks  and  broadcloth  to  the  com- 
monett  Btuffk  and  relTeteen — but  tbej  wereaU 
•eiupnloualy  clean.  There  U  no  religioui  iti- 
•truction  givan,  »o  that  children  of  all  sect<i 
come  equally;  but,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  day's  work,  a  few  veraee  of  the  Bible  arc 
read,  and,  I  believe,  the  Lord'a  Prayer  ia  re- 
peated. The  teachers  in  all  the  claaaea,  except 
two  or  three  of  the  higheat  boys'  classsi  art 
women.  All  of  them  atruck  me  aa  intelligent, 
andmany  were  very  pretty  and  lady-Uke.  Their 
aalariea  vary  from  about  £fiOto£100;  and.  aa 
their  work  is  flniahed  by  3  t.  »,,  the  pay  aeems 
liberal  enough.  The  sTeiage  age  of  the  girl- 
pnpils  it  from  seven  to  seventeen  ;  that  of  the 
boys  from  (even  to  fifteen,  after  which  the  ab- 
lest boys  aie  sent  from  the  achools,  to  receive  n 
classical  education  at  the  Free  Academy.  Read- 
ing, writing,  ciphering,  geography,  grammar, 
history,  book-keeping  for  the  boys,  and  moral 
philoaophy  for  the  girls,  were  the  staples  of  in- 
■tniction;  and  I  could  not  discover  that  any 
foreign  language  was  attempted  to  be  taught. 

I  came  in  totheelBaseaaaBcasnalTintor.ardl 
therefore  aaw  the  working  of  the  lyatem  in  its 
vrerr-daj  upMt.    The  chUdien  appuentl;  nn- 1 


deretood  T«ry  well  what  they  wete  tan^  1  1 
know  that  I  heard  a  number  of  thoae  m 
ouB  quEeCiona  asked,  about  what  the  price  dt 
silk  dress  would  be,  containing  I  am  afraid*  I 
say  how  many  yards  and  fractiona  rf  jtA,  1 
Buppoaing  that  three- eleventh*  and  Sva-K 
Icentha  of  a  foot  of  ailk  coat  aa  mneh.  Ih^  I 
litre  tbnt  the  answer  wa*  given  rightly,  lad  I  I 
'am  sure  that  the  children  explained  Teryf^ 
linctly  why  they  gave  tbe  anawer  which  tkq 
did  give.  What  struck  me  moat,  waa  tl 
of  intelligence  and  the  orderly  behaTior  of  Ai 
children.  In  some  clasiea  there  were  neai^flt- 
ty  cbildten,  and  yet  the  one  miatreaa  appcand 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  maiataining  order,  al- 
iDoat  without  pnniahment  of  any  kind.  Tit 
highest  clssa  of  girla  were  engaged,  when  I  «m 
tnken  to  their  claaa-room,  in  the  atody  of  wkl 
ves  called  intellectaal  philosophy,  and  wvetd, 
in  my  prceence,  to  dtscuat  tbe  theme,  whette 
the  imagination  can  create,  or  only  combine.  I 
admit  freely  that  they  talked  a*  much  ncauoiae  n 
any  I'corc  of  young  ladtea — or  boya  too,  for  tb« 
matter  —  alway*  do,  when  they  begin  diien*>iB( 
the  cguealion  of  innate  ideas ;  but  they  obviirai- 
ly  knew  and  undentood  all  the  stock  comman- 
plscen  and  appropriate  illuatrmtjotia  which  it  k 
proper  to  quote  npon  the  aubjeet.  TLe  teaelM 
HOB  obviously  a  strong  abolitianiat  in  her  view*, 
anil  propoimded  a  question  to  her  claaa,  whetis 
a  New  England  minister,  who  preached  p»- 
alavery  doctrines,  could  be  right  nibjeetiv^. 
Nino  lenllit  of  the  class  diapoted  of  the  qua*- 
tion  with  more  feeling  than  logic — hy  an  cnttH- 
sintiic  negative.  Indeed,  the  rote  waa  nnaal- 
mouB,  nith  the  exception  of  one  laiy,  fat-hxA- 
ing  girl,  who  had  been  amusing  her*^,  dnriai 
the  diseusiion  on  innate  idea*,  by  tickling  hv 
neightjOT's  neck  with  a  pen,  and  who  woke  vf 
at  this  question,  with  the  remark,  •■  Wdl,  I 
guess  he'd  be  about  right  anyhow."  At  thNS 
schooU,  by  tbe  way,  colored  children  aie  aat 
sdoutled. 

Besides  the  State  achoola,  thete  are  (eNNl 
free  public  school*,  kept  np  by  Tolontary  *M- 
tributions.  The  Roman  Catholica  hare  Itfp 
euhoula,  tn  which  they  try  very  hard  to  attiiel 
the  children  of  their  own  creed,  aa  theyloct 
with  great,  and  from  their  own  point  of  vie* 
nut  titif<junded,  jealouay  on  the  free  arhf*'* 
The  "  House  of  Industry  "  achoola,  too,  at  tlis 
Five  Points,  which  I  went  over,  are  chiefly  maia- 
Isined  by  tbe  Epi*copalian*,  and  arrin  to  be  a 
Tory  useful  inatitution.  Situated  in  the  vtj 
loweai  quarter  of  Ifew  Tork,  th^  an  it^lpei 
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to  educate  ehildren  of  a  olaas  too  low  to  find 
jdmisBion  elaewhere.  They  are,  in  truth,  Rag- 
fed  Schoola ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  the  pa- 
rent! to  let  their  children  come,  the  school  feeds 
them  during  school  hours.  In  the  classes  I 
wmt  through,  there  was  scarcely  a  child  horn 
«f  American  parents.  There  were  representa- 
tltea  of  almost  erery  foreign  nation,  but  the  ma- 
JQiity  were  Germans,  Irish  and  Negroes;  for 
ihfi  poor  about  the  Five  Points  are  too  wretch- 
ed to  care  for  color.  Of  course  very  little  can 
be  tiiiigfat  to  such  a  class  of  ciiildren,  but  stUl 
tliej  learn  to  read  and  write,  and,  for  children, 
eing  beautifully.  By  these  and  similar  schools, 
oae-half  of  the  "Arab"  population  in  New 
York  receive  some  kind  of  education,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  the  rising  generation  in  this 
dty  which  will  grow  up  without  any  education 
ia  but  small.  In  the  other  Free  States,  where 
there  are  not  the  great  difficulties  of  an  enor- 
mous city  to  contend  with,  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation is  even  more  universal  than  in  New  York. 
— ••  Thrm  Weekt  in  New  York"  by  "  E.  D., 
MeMiffetn'M  Magazine. 


m 


For  the  Sehoolmatter. 
An  Appeal  to  Parents. 


Mb.  Editob  :  —  This  number  of  Thb  Sohool- 
iCABTiKwill  greet  many  of  the  Rhode  Island 
teachers  at  the  commencement  of  their  winter 
labors.  In  Tiew  of  this,  I  append  the  following, 
hoping  that  it  will  meet  the  eye,  and  receive 
the  attention  of  those  whom  it  is  designed  for. 

Shunock. 


A  TBACHBK  S    APPEAL    TO    THE    PAKXirTS  OF  HIS 

PUPILS. 

Bmpeeted  Friendi:  —  You  haye  engaged  me 
to  take  charge  of  your  school  and  the  educa- 
tioB  of  your  children  for  the  coming  winter. 
In  Yiew  of  this,  it  is  necessary  that  a,  correct 
understanding  subsist  between  us,  so  that  your 
duties  and  my  labors  be  not  in  yain.  Will  you, 
therefore,  allow  me,  in  a  plain  manner,  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  particulars  in  which 
your  cordial  cooperation  is  earnestly  solicited  ? 

I.  Will  you  consider  the  position  that  I  oc- 
cnpy,  and  that  I  shall  endeayor  to  act  as  your 
friend  and  your  children's  benefactor  ? 

II.  That  you  consider  the  great  importance 
of  aending  your  children  to  school  constantly 
and  seasonably.  1.  If  children  are  allowed  to 
be  absent  they  are  taught  to  look  upon  their 
achool  and  its  duties  as  of  quite  secondary  im- 


behind  their  classmates  in  their  studies,  lose 
much  of  their  interest  in  them,  and  perhaps  ac- 
quire an  actual  dislike  for  school  and  all  its  ex- 
ercises. 3.  If  children  are  allowed  to  be  tardy 
in  their  attendance  at  school  they  will  be  prone 
to  uneiyalue  punctuality  in  other  affairs.  4.  If 
they  enter  the  school-room  at  a  late  hour  they 
interrupt  the  order  of  the  school  and  interfere 
with  some  passing  exercise,  in  which,  perhaps, 
they  should  have  a  part. 

III.  Encourage  your  children  to  respect  and 
obey  the  requirements  of  their  teacher.  1.  Will 
you  consider  that  I  am  caUed  upon  to  control 
and  instruct  the  collected  families  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 1  haye  under  my  care  a  multitude 
whose  home  influences  and  discipline  are  wide- 
ly different ;  yet  they  must  be  imited  and  gov- 
erned as  one  large  family.  2.  If  you  hear  re- 
ports firom  your  children,  or  otherwise,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  management  of  the  school,  or  the 
treatment  of  individual  members,  do  not  too 
readily  confide  in  all  you  hear ;  but  remember 
the  somewhat  trite  saying,  that  **  there  are  two 
sides  to  a  question,"  and  that  '<  circumstanoea 
alter  oases." 

lY.  Encourage  your  children  to  be  studious, 
by  manifesting  an  interest  in  their  lessons.  Aa 
you  meet  them  at  the  close  of  the  day,  improve 
a  few  minutes  in  conversing  with  them  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  they  have  spent  the 
day.  Do  all  in  your  power  to  inspire  them  with 
a  love  for  knowledge  as  a  source  of  gratificatioil 
and  improvement.  Induce  them  to  examine,  to 
investigate,  to  think. 

Y.  Improve  every  convenient  occasion  in 
visiting  the  school.  In  this  way  you  can  do 
much  to  stimulate  and  cheer  your  children  and 
their  teacher.  An  hour  spent  in  the  school- 
room will  be  as  beneficial  as  to  spend  it  in  your 
business. 

YI.  Aid  me  in  my  endeavors  to  pf6mote  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  manliness.  Remember 
that  your  children  will  become  just  such  men 
and  women  as  you  and  their  teachers  shall  make 
them.  Respectfully  yours, 

Teacher. 


English  and  American  School  Girls.— 
Anthony  TroUope,  in  his  new  book  on  Ameri- 
ca, thus  speaks  of  our  school  girls :  —  "I  do 
not  know  any  contrast  that  would  be  more  sur- 
prising to  an  Englishman,  up  to  that  moment 
ignorant  of  the  matter,  than  that  which  he  would 


find  by  visitin^^,  fix%t.  oi  %S1,  ^  ti^fe  v2MiOC\s!A«sc^- 
portance.     2.  If  they  are  absent  they  wiU  fall'  don,  and  t\icii  «^  tt«^  %<5ti^OL\2R.^«^^^'^-  '"^^'^ 
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female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  London,  as  a 
rule,  is  either  a  ragged  pauper  or  a  charity  girl ; 
if  not  degraded,  at  least  stigmatized  by  the 
badges  and  dress  of  the  charity.  We  English- 
men know  well  the  type  of  each,  and  have  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  education 
which  is  imparted  to  them.  We  see  the  result 
afterwards  when  the  same  girls  become  our  ser- 
yants,  and  the  wives  of  our  grooms  and  porters. 
The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  New  York 
is  neither  a  pauper  nor  a  charity  girl.  She  is 
dressed  with  utmost  decency.  She  is  perfectly 
cleanly.  In  speaking  to  her  you  cannot  in  any 
degree  guess  whether  her  father  has  a  dollar  a 
day  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year?  Nor  will 
you  be  enabled  to  guess  by  the  manner  in  which 
her  associates  treat  her.  As  reg^ds  her  own 
manner  to  you,  it  is  always  the  same  as  though 
her  father  were,  in  all  respects,  your  equaL" 


From  the  Mattaehutetti  Teacher. 
Azherioan  Institute  of  Instruotion. 

[We  are  indebted,  mainly,  to  the  Springfield 
lUptblican  and  Vermont  School  Journal  for  the 
following  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Institute. 
— J5A  Teacher.] 

The  Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  of  Instruction  Was  commenced 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  August  20,  at  Hart- 
ford, in  the  State  House,  A.  P.  Stone,  Esq.,  of 
Plymouth,  President,  in  the  chair.  Key.  Dr. 
Hawes  opened  the  exercisea  with  prayer.  Mr. 
Washburn,  of  Hartford,  made  a  formal  address 
of  welcome  to  the  members  assembled,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  of  reception.  When  he 
finished,  Ooremor  Buckingham  came  forward, 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  with  his  welcome,  and 
was  receiyed  with  warm  cheers. 

The  President  responded  in  a  happy  manner, 
and  Hartford  as  a  City,  and  Connectieut  as  a 
SUUe,  haying  shaken  hands  with  the  American 
Institute,  and  the  American  Institute  baring 
shaken  hands  with  the  City  and  State,  the  In- 
stitute proceeded  to  business. 

The  President  read  his  annual  address.  Mr. 
Stone  alluded  to  national  affairs,  and  briefly 
examined  the  yalue  of  our  system  of  popular 
education  in  comparison  with  the  Southern  sys- 
tem, as  reyealed  by  the  light  of  the  war.  The 
difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  sections — the 
barbarous  practices  of  one  side  and  the  decency 
and  morality  of  the  other — he  claimed,  grows 
out  of  the  fact,  well  attested,  that  in  some  of  the 
rebel  muster-rolls,  nine-tenths  of  the  soldiers 


a  natiye  loyal  soldier  who  can  not  write  hii 
name.  The  next  thing  hi  the  programme*  aftn 
the  President's  address,  was  a  discaBsion  on  tb 
«*  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography."  The  dis- 
cussion was  opened  by  Mr.  Boyden«  of  Bridgs- 
water.  There  were  three  things  esaential  ia 
teaching  geography,  he  said, — first,  a  definili 
idea  of  what  was  to  be  done ;  second,  appreda- 
tion  of  the  class  of  minds  for  which  we  l«y  oat 
our  work  ;  and  third,  a  comprehension  of  the 
natural  order  of  presentation.  Mr.  Boydn 
thought  that  there  should  be  one  method  puf- 
sued  with  children  and  another  with  those  aunt 
adyanced,  and  spent  the  most  of  his  time  m  le- 
yealing  the  method  he  would  pursne  with  pn- 
mary  classes.  He  would  try  to  giye  them  \Aam 
as  to  size,  direction,  distance,  form,  etc,  as  es- 
sentially preliminary  to  any  competent  under- 
standing of  the  science.  This  he  would  dt 
mainly  through  familiar  oral  exercises*  Msp- 
drawing  from  memory  was  represented  to  be  as 
essential  matter.  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Bloomingtoa, 
Illinois,  followed.  There  were  two  wayrof  re- 
garding the  earth  as  a  subject  of  study,  he  sad ; 
first,  as  a  whole,  going  down  through  its  yari- 
ous  diyisions  to  the  minutie  —  what  might  be 
called  the  analytic  method )  the  other  beginmng 
with  the  minutise  and  going  up  to  the  whole,  or 
the  synthetic  method.  We  cannot  follow  either 
strictly,  but  he  fayored  the  synthetic  If  prac- 
ticable, the  best  way  to  study  geography  wonUl 
be  to  trayel.  The  memory  will  retain  the  form 
of  the  parts  of  the  earth  seen,  and  SBswHstf 
with  it  all  related  facts.  With  pictures  and 
books,  he  would  make  the  study  as  much  like 
trayel  as  possible.  All  our  ideas  of  geography 
exist  in  forms,  and  the  picture  of  a  form  with- 
in the  mind  mu^t  be  the  framework  upon  whidi 
to  grasp  all  associated  forms  and  facts.  For- 
dyce  A.  Allen,  of  Pennsylyania,  continued  the 
discussion.  He  did  not  belieye  in  the  use  of 
globes  for  primary  classes.  Children  can  not 
comprehend  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth. 
He  would  not  present  mathematical  geography 
to  a  child  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
thinking  child  belieye  that  the  earth  is  <*  a  globe 
or  ball,"  because  his  eye  tells  him  otherwise. 
So  the  best  way  is  to  take  his  mind  as  it  is,  snd 
teach  him  the  minor  facts  about  him,  till  he  esn 
comprehend  more.  Mr.  Allen  said  he  knew  a 
man  in  Pennsylyania  who  still  belieyed  that  the 
earth  was  fixed  and  fiat. 

In  the  eyening,  an  able  lecture  was  deliysred 
by  Samuel  Eliot,  President  of  Trinity  CoU^ie, 


can  not  write  their  names,  while  there  U  YiaxdVy^^^^^^^ 
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The  diseuasion  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
geography  was  returned,  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  the 
Westfleld  Normal  School,  addressed  the  Insti- 
tute. He  oared  less  for  methods  than  for  a 
thorough  understanding,  on  the  part  of  the 
tefteher,  of  the  true  principles  in  teaching.  Let 
every  teacher  have  his  own  method,  if  he  only 
nndenrtbod  the  principles.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  geography  is  to  teach  isolated  facts ; 
tlie  ieeoiid  is  to  teach  the  causes  ahd  relations 
of  the  facts,  which  constitute  the  science.  The 
teaehing  of  the  facts  is  not  the  teaching  of  ge- 
ography at  all,  necessarily,  but  only  the  com- 
munieation  of  elemtatary  ideas  of  form,  dis- 
tanee,  etc.  After  elementary  facts  are  passed 
ountf  Imd  the  child  begins  to  inquire  iiito  the 
eanses  of  facts,  the  time  comes  for  a  scientific 
course,  the  natural  order  of  study  being,  first, 
the  form ;  second,  the  si^e ;  and  third,  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  —  then  climate,  latitude,  pro- 
ductions, cities,  peoples,  customs,  etc.  He 
would  be  refy  careful  in  the  matter  of  illustra- 
tions, so  that  pupils  will  team  to  locate  all 
countries  and  Idl  places  on  the  earth,  and  not 
on  the  map. 

Mr.  Northrop  thought  the  thing  most  neg- 
lected in  our  teaching  was  relative  topography. 
He  would  have  the  world  built  up  around  our 
home,  and  pupils  in  answering  questions  as  to 
the  different  places,  should  always  be  made  to 
point  to  those  places,  thus  getting  and  giving 
an  idea  of  their  location  with  relation  to  them- 
selvet. 

Geography  was  laid  oti  the  table,  and  the  reg-^ 
ular  subject  of  discussion  for  the  morning  was 
taken  up,  viz. :  **  How  can  the  Study  of  Eng- 
lish Orammar  and  of  the  English  Language  be 
made  more  Efficient  and  Beneficial } " 

The  discussion  was  commenced  by  Mr.  An- 
Borge»  of  Dorchester.  He  contended  that  to 
teach  grammar  well  we  must  begin  where  scien- 
tific men  began  to  make  grammar,  among  the 
parts  that  make  language.  The  grammars  that 
we  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  are  too  general, 
but  the  teacher  ought  to  be  the  master  of  the 
book,  rather  than  the  book  the  master  of  the 
teacher.  He  would  start,  first,  with  facts,  ap- 
parent or  easy  to  be  apprehended ;  afterwards 
he  would  employ  the  refiective  faculties  in  the 
science.  In  Germany,  many  of  the  schools  have 
no  text-book  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bible,  hymn-book  and  catechism.  Everything 
taught  came  from  or  through  the  teacher. 


grammar,  and  testified  to  the  value  of  good 
text-books.  He  said  that  Massachusetts,  some 
years  ago.  was  led  away  from  the  ttue  path  by 
an  enthusiast,  who  went  for  subordinating  text- 
books and  making  the  teacher  everything.  It 
did  damage,  and  he  was  for  putting  good  text- 
books into  schools  and  bidding  the  teachers  uae 
them. 

Mr.  Northrop  thought  the  great  trouble  in 
teaching  grammar  was  the  mechanical  use  of 
text- books  and  in  the  failure  to  cultivate  the 
expressive  faculties.  The  great  object  of  gram- 
mar is  to  teach  how  to  speak  and  write  —  how 
to  express  thought ;  and  that  object  should  be 
constantly  in  mind  in  using  the  text-book. 

Mr.  Philbrick  did  not  believe  the  cultivation 
of  the  expressive  faeitdties  was  necessarily  a  part 
of  the  object  in  studying  or  teaching  grammar. 
He  was  told,  when  a  boy,  to  write  a  composi- 
tion on  virtue.  He  had  nothing  to  say  about 
virtue  —  he  had  nothing  to  express,  and  that  ia 
the  case  with  most  boys  who  study  grammars 
They  have  nothing  to  express. 

Prof.  Greene,  of  Providence,  thought  the  real 
defect  in  teaching  grammar  was,  in  not  making 
pupils  realize  what  they  study.  It  is  easy  to 
learn,  for  instance,  what  the  text-books  say 
about  number  in  grammar,  but  the  lesson  on 
this  should  be  a  living  one  —  illustrated  until 
there  is  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  perfect  under« 
standing  of  what  number  essentially  is  in  lan- 
guage. The  teacher  needs  text-books,  but  he 
needs  to  use  them  well. 

Dr.  Woolworth,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  be- 
lieved in  Murray's  definition  of  grammar,  that 
it  is  **  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  Eng* 
lish  language  correctly,"  and  this  art  is  taught 
at  first  through  mother,  nurse  and  teacher.  It 
should  be  their  business  to  talk  correctly  and 
well ;  afterward  it  would  be  well  to  study  gram- 
mar as  the  science  of  language. 

Mr.  Benedict,  of  New  York  City,  was  in  fs- 
vor  of  committing  the  old,  well-tried  rules  and 
formulas  to  memory.  Murray's  definition  of 
English  grammar  is  a  landmark.  It  is  some- 
thing never  to  be  forgotten,  and  something 
which  cannot  be  improved.  Who  would  think 
of  re-writing  the  propositions  of  Euclid  ^  No 
one.  They  have  been  prepared  with  the  great- 
est precision  of  language  and  logical  accuracy. 
After  these  rules,  formulas,  etc.,  have  been  com- 
mitted to  memory,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  see  that  the  pupil  undeiatand%  I^^tsl^  ^aoiS^ 
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female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  London,  as  a 
rule,  is  either  a  ragged  pauper  or  a  charity  girl ; 
if  not  degraded,  at  least  stigmatized  by  the 
badges  and  dress  of  the  charity.  We  English- 
men know  well  the  type  of  each,  and  haTe  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  education 
which  is  imparted  to  them.  We  see  the  result 
afterwards  when  the  same  girls  become  our  ser- 
Tants,  and  the  wives  of  our  grooms  and  porters. 
The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  New  York 
is  neither  a  pauper  nor  a  charity  girl.  She  is 
dressed  with  utmost  decency.  She  is  perfectly 
cleanly.  In  speaking  to  her  you  cannot  in  any 
degpree  guess  whether  her  father  has  a  dollar  a 
day  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.*  Nor  wUl 
you  be  enabled  to  guess  by  the  manner  in  which 
her  associates  treat  her.  As  regards  her  own 
manner  to  you,  it  is  always  the  same  as  though 
her  father  were,  in  all  respects,  your  equal." 


From  the  MautehuBcttt  Teacher. 
Azherioan  Institute  of  Inatruotion. 

[We  are  indebted,  mainly,  to  the  Springfield 
lUptblican  and  Vermont  School  Journal  for  the 
following  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Institute. 
— ^A  Teacher.] 

The  Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  of  Instruction  was  commenced 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  August  20,  at  Hart- 
ford, in  the  State  House,  A.  P.  Stone,  Esq.,  of 
Plymouth,  President,  in  the  chair.  Rot.  Dr. 
Hawes  opened  the  exercisea  with  prayer.  Mr. 
Washburn,  of  Hartford,  made  a  formal  address 
of  welcome  to  the  members  assembled,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  of  reception.  When  he 
finished,  Oovemor  Buckingham  came  forward, 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  with  his  welcome,  and 
was  receiyed  with  warm  cheers. 

The  President  responded  in  a  happy  manner, 
and  Hartford  as  a  City,  and  Connecticut  as  a 
State,  having  shaken  hands  with  the  American 
Institute,  and  the  American  Institute  having 
shaken  hands  with  the  City  and  State,  the  In- 
stitute proceeded  to  business. 

The  President  read  his  annual  address.  Mr. 
Stone  alluded  to  national  affairs,  and  briefly 
examined  the  value  of  our  system  of  popular 
education  in  comparison  with  the  Southern  sys- 
tem, as  revealed  by  the  light  of  the  war.  The 
difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  sections — the 
barbarous  practices  of  one  side  and  the  decency 
and  morality  of  the  other — he  claimed,  grows 
out  of  the  fact,  well  attested,  that  in  some  of  the 
rebel  muster-rolls,  nine-tenths  of  the  soldiers 
out  not  mite  thmi  namea,  while  thete  la'haxdX^^^^^^^^ 


a  native  loyal  soldier  who  can  not  write  Mi 
name.    The  next  thing  hi  the  programne,  iflte 
the  President's  address,  was  a  diacaaaion  ontk 
•*  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography."    The  im- 
cussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Boyden»  of  Bridf^ 
water.     There  were  three  things   enentiaLia 
teaching  geography,  he  said, — firat,  a  dcfinli 
idea  of  what  was  to  be  done ;  aecond*  uppnm^ 
tion  of  the  class  of  minds  for  which  we  l«y  atH 
our  work  ;  and  third,  a  comprehenaion  of  Ike 
natural  order  of  presentation.      Mr.  BoydM 
thought  that  there  should  be  one  method  piD- 
sued  with  children  and  another  with  thoMBon 
advanced,  and  spent  the  moat  of  hia  time  in  le- 
vealing  the  method  he  would  purane  with  pii- 
mary  classes.    He  would  try  to  give  them  idett 
as  to  size,  direction,  distance,  form»  etc,  aa  es- 
sentially preliminary  to  any  competent  nnda- 
Btanding  of  the  science.     This  he  would  dt 
mainly  through  familiar  oral  exerdsea.    Mq^ 
drawing  from  memory  was  represented  to  be  aa 
essential  matter.    Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Bloomingtoa, 
Illinois,  followed.    There  were  two  wayrof  re- 
garding the  earth  as  a  subject  of  atudy,  he  sad; 
first,  as  a  whole,  going  down  through  its  vari- 
ous divisions  to  the  minutie  —  what  might  be 
called  the  analytic  method )  the  other  beginnlnf 
with  the  minutise  and  going  up  to  the  whole,  or 
the  synthetic  method.     We  cannot  follow  ehkcr 
strictly,  but  he  favored  the  synthetic.    If  prte* 
ticable,  the  best  way  to  study  geog^phy  would 
be  to  travel.    The  memory  will  retain  the  fbra 
of  the  parts  of  the  earth  seen,  and  aawftcfstf 
with  it  all  related  facts.     With  pictares  and 
books,  he  would  make  the  study  aa  much  like 
travel  as  possible.    All  our  ideoa  of  geography 
exist  in  forms,  and  the  picture  of  a  form  with- 
in the  mind  must  be  the  framework  upon  whidi 
to  grasp  all  associated  forms  and  facta.    For- 
dyce  A.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  conUiiued  tbe 
discussion.     He  did  not  belief  e  in  the  use  of 
globes  for  primary  classes.    Children  can  not 
comprehend  the  spherical  form  of  the  eartL 
He  would  not  present  mathematical  geography 
to  a  child  at  all.      It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
thinking  child  believe  that  the  earth  is  ■*  a  ^be 
or  ball,"  because  his  eye  tells  him  otharwieSi 
So  the  best  way  is  to  take  hia  mind  as  it  is,  and 
teach  him  the  minor  facts  about  him,  till  he  esa 
comprehend  more.    Mr.  Allen  aaid  he  knew  a 
man  in  Pennsylvania  who  still  believed  that  the 
earth  was  fixed  and  flat. 

In  the  evening,  an  able  lecture  waa  delivend 
by  Samuel  Eliot,  President  of  Trinity  CoUife, 
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The  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
geogrftprfay  was  resumed,  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  the 
Westfleld  Normal  School,  addressed  the  Insti- 
tute. He  cared  less  for  methods  than  for  a 
thorough  understanding,  on  the  part  of  the 
teaoher,  of  the  true  principles  in  teaching.  Let 
every  teacher  have  his  own  method,  if  he  only 
understood  the  principles.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  geography  is  to  teach  isolated  facts ; 
the  second  is  to  teach  the  causes  ahd  relations 
of  the  facts,  which  constitute  the  science.  The 
teftohing  of  the  facts  is  not  the  teaching  of  ge- 
ography at  all,  necessarily,  but  only  the  com- 
munieation  of  elementary  ideas  of  form,  dis- 
tance, etc.  After  elementary  facts  are  passed 
ounTf  Imd  the  child  begins  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  facts,  the  time  comes  for  a  scientific 
course,  the  natural  order  of  study  being,  first, 
the  form  ;  second,  the  si^e ;  and  third,  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  —  then  climate,  latitude,  pro- 
ductions, cities,  peoples,  customs,  etc.  He 
would  be  Tefy  careful  in  the  matter  of  illustra- 
tions, so  that  pupils  will  team  to  locate  all 
countries  and  all  places  on  the  earth,  and  not 
on  the  map. 

Mr.  Northrop  thought  the  thing  most  neg- 
lected in  our  teaching  was  relative  topography. 
He  would  have  the  world  built  up  around  our 
home,  and  pupils  in  answering  questions  as  to 
the  different  places,  should  always  be  made  to 
point  to  those  places,  thus  getting  and  giving 
an  idea  of  their  location  with  relation  to  them- 
selres. 

Geography  was  laid  oti  the  table,  and  the  reg-^ 
ular  subject  of  discussion  for  the  morning  was 
taken  up,  viz. :  ''How  can  the  Study  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar  and  of  the  English  Language  be 
made  more  Efficient  and  Beneficial }  " 

The  discussion  was  commenced  by  Mr.  An- 
•orge,  of  Dorchester.  He  contended  that  to 
teach  grammar  well  we  must  begin  where  scien- 
tific men  began  to  make  grammar,  among  the 
parts  that  make  language.  The  grammars  that 
we  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  are  too  general, 
but  the  teacher  ought  to  be  the  master  of  the 
book,  rather  than  the  book  the  master  of  the 
teacher.  He  would  start,  first,  with  facts,  ap- 
parent or  easy  to  be  apprehended ;  afterwards 
he  would  employ  the  refiective  faculties  in  the 
science.  In  Germany,  many  of  the  schools  have 
no  text-book  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bible,  hymn-book  and  catechism.  Everything 
taught  came  from  or  through  the  teacher. 


grammar,  and  testified  to  the  value  of  good 
text-books.  He  said  that  Massachusetts,  some 
years  ago«  was  led  away  from  the  ttue  path  by 
an  enthusiast,  who  went  for  subordinating  text- 
books and  making  the  teacher  everything.  It 
did  damage,  and  he  was  for  putting  good  text- 
books into  schools  and  bidding  the  teachers  uee 
them. 

Mr.  Northrop  thought  the  great  trouble  in 
teachisig  grammar  was  the  mechanical  use  of 
text- books  and  in  the  failure  to  cultivate  the 
expressive  faculties.  The  great  object  of  gram- 
mar is  to  teach  how  to  speak  and  write  —  how 
to  express  thought ;  and  that  object  should  be 
constantly  in  mind  in  using  the  text-book. 

Mr.  Fhilbrick  did  not  believe  the  cultivatioa 
of  the  expressive  faeitilties  was  necessarily  a  part 
of  the  object  in  studying  or  teaching  grammar. 
He  was  told,  when  a  boy,  to  write  a  composi- 
tion on  virtue.  He  had  nothing  to  say  about 
virtue  —  he  had  nothing  to  express,  and  that  is 
the  case  with  most  boys  who  study  grammars 
They  have  nothing  to  express. 

Prof.  Greene,  of  Providence,  thought  the  real 
defect  in  teaching  grammar  was,  in  not  making 
pupils  realize  what  they  study.  It  is  easy  to 
learn,  for  instance,  what  the  text-books  say 
about  number  in  grammar,  but  the  lesson  on 
this  should  be  a  living  one  —  illustrated  until 
there  is  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  perfect  under« 
standing  of  what  number  essentially  is  in  lan- 
guage. The  teacher  needs  text-books,  but  he 
needs  to  use  them  well. 

Dr.  Wool  worth,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  be- 
lieved in  Murray's  definition  of  grammar,  that 
it  is  **  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  Eng- 
lish language  correctly,"  and  this  art  is  taught 
at  first  through  mother,  nurse  and  teacher.  It 
should  be  their  business  to  talk  correctly  and 
well ;  afterward  it  would  be  well  to  study  gram- 
mar as  the  science  of  language. 

Mr.  Benedict,  of  New  York  City,  was  in  fa- 
vor of  committing  the  old,  well-tried  rules  and 
formulas  to  memory.  Murray's  definition  of 
English  grammar  is  a  landmark.  It  is  some- 
thing never  to  be  forgotten,  and  something 
which  cannot  be  improved.  Who  would  think 
of  re-writing  the  propositions  of  Euclid }  No 
one.  They  have  been  prepared  with  the  great- 
est precision  of  language  and  logical  accuracy. 
After  these  rules,  formulas,  etc.,  have  been  com- 
mitted to  memory,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  see  that  the  ^ttq;^  >]C[v^«i^\»xl^^  ^^^xcl^  %ssi^ 
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Way.  It  if  imposBible  to  get  these  rules  and 
fonnulas,  which  he  deemed  essential  to  an  avail- 
able and  reliable  education,  without  good  text- 
books. If  he  were  going  to  teach  either  geog- 
raphy or  grammar,  he  would  teach  them  and 
not  something  else,  beginning  to  teach  a  science 
by  teaching  related  sciences. 

The  morning  session  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  lecture  from  Joshua  Kendall,  A.  M.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  deliyered  by 
Mijor  Gen.  William  H.  Russell,  of  New  Haven, 
Ct.    The  aim  of  the  lecture  was  to  exhibit  and 
enforce  the  advantages  of  a  military  system  of 
education.     He  introduced  his  lecture  by  an 
allusion  to  the  looseness  of  the  management  of 
a  pupU's  time  in  most  of  our  schools, — the  ease 
with  which  apologies  from  parents  were  put  in- 
stead of  time  spent  in  the  school-room,  and  the 
universal  lack  of  punctuality  in  school  matters. 
There  was  not  only  a  lack  of  punctuality,  but  a 
lack  of  exactness  in  almost  everything.     The 
inexactness  would  be  remedied  by  definiteness 
of  aim.    We  should  teach  the  boy  to  be  and  to 
do  what  the  world  will  require  of  him  to  be 
and  to  do.    We  need,  too,  more  earnestness 
and  honesty  in  our  moral  definitions  and  teach- 
ing.   We  are  lax  everywhere,  and  need  not  on- 
ly more  punctuality,  exactness,  and  more  hon- 
est morals,  but  the  enthronement  of  rightful 
authority.    After  enlarging  upon  these  themes, 
of  which  we  are  able  to  give  only  the  most  in- 
complete hints,  Mr.  Russell  brought  forward 
military  schools  as  not  only  better  in  the  mat- 
ter of  punctuality,  but  as  better  in  all  general 
and  particular  accuracy  than  any  other.     West 
Point  secures  greater  accuracy  than  any  other 
institution  in  the  country.     The  government  of 
the  institution  is  more  efficient.    It  has  its  will, 
which  is  law,  and  that  law  is  enforced.    No- 
where else  can  you  hear  in  the  college  the  word 
of  command,  unmodified  by  the  political  ele- 
ment ;  and  it  is  worth  one's  while  to  go  there 
once  to  hear  it.    The  difference  between  West 
Point  as  a  self-governing  institution,  so  far  hs 
reporting  delinquencies  among  the  students,  by 
the  students,  is  concerned,  and  other  institu- 
tions, was  shown.    At  West  Point,  the  officer 
of  the  day,  taken  from  the  students,  is,  for  the 
time,  put  upon  his  honor  and  does  his  duty, 
and  no  one  finds  fault ;  while  a  university  with 
which  he  was  acquainted  was  absolutely  defeat- 
ed by  the  students  themselves,  in  the  endeavor 
to  maintain  a  monitorial  system.    We  establish 
our  collegeB  to  do  good  geneiaUy,  wilYiout  an^ 


specific  aim.  The  military  institution  drivn  te 
a  single  definite  result.  Still  we  must  xemn- 
ber  that  war  is  not  the  business  of  the  wodil, 
but  only  the  means  by  which  the  arts  of  pssce 
are  pursued  and  secured. 


The  programme  fixed  a  discussion  to  foQow 
the  address.     Sulject :   «•  Ought  Military  In- 
struction to  be  generally  introduced  into  ovr 
Schools }  '*    Mr.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  Mud  thst 
the  present  generation  had  been  reared  in  pfo- 
found  peace.    The  war  spirit  evoked  by  the  M 
French  and  Indian  wars,  and  by  the  long  wsr 
of  the  Revolution,  had  died  out.    Peeoe  socie- 
ties had  been  organized,  which  had  not  only 
persistently  denounced  war,  but  ridiculed  mili- 
tary training.     In  our  Northern  States  it  wu 
almost  as  much  as  a  man's  reputation  was  worth 
to  belong  to  a  military  company.    We  were  ill 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  accumula- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  money.     We  were  aQ 
unprepared  to  enter  upon  the  most  terrible  mil- 
itary conflict  the  world  has  ever  known.    We 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  go  into  the  war  with 
the  smallest  stock  of  military  talent.    He  would 
not  stop  to  calculate  the  thousands  of  lives  lost 
and  the  millions  of  treasure  already  sacrificed, 
in  consequence  of  our  lack  of  military  know- 
ledge as  a  people.     And  now  we  know  that, 
howerer  this  rebellion  may  result,  this  genera- 
tion will  necessarily  cultivate  the  military  srU 
Now,  what  is  meant  by  a  military  education  ? 
There  are  two  kinds,  or  grades.    The  first  is 
for  the  rank  and  file,  and  consists  mostly  ia 
physical  training.     The  second  is  for  those  ia 
command.    The  officer  must  be  trained  upon  s 
broad,  scientific  basis.      What  have  common 
schools  or  the  regular  run  of  educational  insti- 
tutions to  do  with  this  ?    Nothing,  in  his  judg- 
ment.   The  officers  will  continue  to  be  educated 
in  military  schools,  while  the  common  soldiers 
will  be  educated  for  their  duty  in  the  camp. 
The  most  of  the  teachers  of  our  schools  are  wo- 
men, and  they  cannot  handle  arms  or  teach  the 
manual.    Moreover,  he  thought  that  punctuali- 
ty and  exactness  could  be  secured  without  mil- 
itary training,  provided  they  existed  in  the 
teacher,  and  unless  they  did  exist  in  the  teacher, 
nothing  could  be  done  with  a  military  system. 

In  the  evening,  the  Institute  met  to  hear  a 
lecture  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Wor- 
cester. His  subject  was,  **  Popular  Education 
as  related  to  Nationality."  The  evening  exer- 
cises were  closed  by  the  congregational  aingmg 
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William  D.  Ticknor,  of  Boston,  TrfMurer, 
Te*d  his  Bimual  repart,  showing  a  ballance  of 
(239.20  to  Che  credit  of  the  Institute. 

The  diacuaBioD  of  militaiy  cdacation 
•nmedi  speakers  being  confined  to  five  i 

Qideon  F.  Thajer,  of  Keensi  N.  H.,  opposed 
the  inttodnotion  of  the  lubjeot  into  our  puhU< 
tEhoola.  Mr.  AUen,  of  Newtan,  agreed  with 
the  Snt  tpeaker.  Mr.  Northcnd,  of  New  Bril- 
■in,  Cl,  apoke  againat  the  intrnduclion  of  mili- 
tatf  edocation  into  our  schools.  Some  new 
thing,  he  «*id,  ie  continuaUj'  offered  to  the  In- 
■titnte  for  adoption.  Mr.  Bulkle]',  of  Biook- 
Ijn,  argaed  that  militarr  education  ie  demoral. 
iamg.  Mi.  Wetheiell,  of  Boiton,  apoke  against 
it ;  u  did  Measra.  Parish,  of  Springfield  ;  Nor- 
throp, of  Mtuinchnsetta  ;  Allen,  of  Pennajlva- 
ai«i  Jenei,  of  Hoxbuiy  ;  Allen,  of  Newton; 
Adama,  of  Boston  ;  and  Kev.  Mr,  Trasli,  of 
Fitchhurg.  Mr.  Gteenleaf,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
T.,  wther  favored  the  introduction  of  the  mili- 
tary alement  into  the  school  system.  Messrs. 
Skwyer,  of  New  Haropahiie,  Woolworlh,  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Boston,  also 
poaed  the  introduction  of  military  education 
into  our  schools. 

Here  the  subject  was  laid  on  the  tahle  by 
TDta  of  the  Institute.  The  viewa  presented  by 
Mr.  Rusaell,  in  his  lecture  yesterday 
Terelj  handled  by  the  Bpeakera  generally.  There 
was  a  most  thorough  and  unanimous  dissent 
fcom  the  notion  of  introducing  military 
into  the  public  schools.  It  was  urged  that  the 
tendency  of  such  an  innovation  would  teod 
tba  essential  demoralization  of  the  yoang. 

A  lecture  on  the  ■■  Progress  of  Learning 
in  Barope,"  was  then  read  by  L,  W.  Qrand- 
gent,  of  the  Mayhew  School  of  B( 
tramng  the  history  of  the  subject,  he  stated  that 
Ireland  was  the  seat  of  learned  men  of  West 
em  Europe  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  century. 
Oxford  Univeriily  and  Cambridge  University 
were  founded  subsequently  in  England.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  knowledge 
was  revived.  Thus  the  lecturer  traced  his  sub- 
ject down  to  the  present  day. 


leaf,  Bradlord,  Mass. ;  William  Kuasell.  Lan- 
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Natural   Science. 

:nHI<ilTioin  ftirthii  I><p>rtiiiaDl>konli 


THsms  srr  aome  othei  Inleresling  ficti  retptct 
fng  ths  Terrdo.  Not  tmong  the  Uatt  of  thpsg  i 
the  eiittence  of  the  Thimei  tunnrl,  one  nf  th> 
mott  remirkible  workt  at  madem  tfmN.  Th< 
coDTenieDcc  ind  nlilit;  of  inch  >  ■tnictarc  hni 
bMD  thought  of,  >iid  ill  pnclickbilil;  had  bcvi 
diacuiied  pieTiom  to  the  cloae  of  the  lut  eenturt 
In  rmt,  tome  attemptB  hid  be«n  mide  to  carry  ht 
ciCRTation  beneath  the  river  below  London  bridj^r? 
One  «H  projected  at  Orayeaend  in  1799,  bnt  urn 
■DOD  abandoned.  It  vaa  a  formidable  undenak 
lag  to  piia  aa  far  down  tonarda  the  boweli  of  thi 
earth  and  find  a  aafe  paaiaage  beneath  the  Toliimi 
of  water  rolling  along  the  madd;  floor  overlioid 

neath  the  bed  of  the  riier  and  ita  aoggjr  banks.  i< 
make  the  paasage.    How  can  the  waj  be  opei 


with  a  downward  elope  of  ti 


rew-rodi.    'When  tl 


k  laid  in 


lud  had  thua  been  renoi 
ace  at  from  three  to  n 
Teaaed  forward,  and  tb 

lement.     Thaa  the  imib 


That 


lall  Bi 


t  thoae  from 


lihall 


make  the  periloua  atlempt  ?  If  they  finally  pi 
throagh  from  hank  to  bank,  who  will  dare  to  M- 
low ;  What  wajlt  and  roof  can  he  conatructeil 
that  ahall  promiie  auffleient  leeurily  to  tempi  Ihc 
eonntleti  feet  that  throni;  the  buay  atreeti  ihovi? 
to  purtae  a  way  which  leads  beneath  both  earth 

"  Go  to  the  aunt,  thou  aluggard,  and  learn  lo  be 

ahould  come  the  inaplred  mandate  that  ahould  di- 
rect reaaoning  man  to  a  itill  lower  and  less  intelli- 
gent clasa  of  Ihe  animal  crralion,  in  aeareh  of  wis' 
dom.  But  it  ia  affirmed  that  Brunei,  the  auccc'^i- 
ful  architect  of  the  Thames  tunnel,  caught  hia  first 
idea  of  ila  alructure  from  a  humble  and  haled  mol- 
luik.  He  accepted  the  Teredo  a  a  hla  teacher.  The 
ealeareaus  tube  left  behind  by  the  slender  and  sort- 
bodied  "hirer"  in  ita  pro  g  re  sa,  sflbrded  juai  the 
hint  needed  by  the  engineer.  A  auecessful  plan 
was  DOW  adopted.  In  IStM  an  atlempt  had  been 
made  ;  but  when  the  norkmen  had  advanced  mure 
than  nine  hundred  feet,  the  obstaclei  to  further 
progreas  became  insurmoantable. 

In  IS23  the  plan  dereloped  from  the  leaaon  of 
the  Ship-Horm  was  adopted,  and  proTed  aucc^Es- 
fni.  At  the  diatance  of  one  hondred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  rirer  »  cylinder  of  brick-work,  fifty  foctl 
in  diameter,  was  aonk  vertically  into  the  gmund 
to  the  depth  of  sixty-flre  feet,  and  a  ehaft,  twenty- 
flvc  feet  in  diameter,  waa  aunk  still  lower,  to  srrve 
ae  a  well,  from  which  the  water,  as  ii  Sowed  in, 
>M  removed  by  a  steam  engine  located  upon  the 
top  ot  the  oylindet.  At  the  depth  of  sixty-three 
fnt  tba  lateral  ,esMTation  of  the  tunnel  wm  cDift- 


)n  of  the  Tertdo  was  aa  nearly  perfect  as  tht 
a?  would  permit ;  and  thua  was  eoDitracted  the 
mnu4  tunnel,  twenty-two  feet  high  aod  thlrty- 
Kht  in  breadth,  aeventy-sii  feet  below  high-wa- 
r  mark,  consiating  of  a  double  arch-way,  coa- 
Inir;:  carriage  roada,  flanked  by  path*  for  toot 
iBseufjers,  aafe  and  commodioua,  —  an  object  of 
riosily.to  viaitora  ftom  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
id  ni  once  a  proud  and  enduring  monument  of 
c  [;iniui  of  its  architect,  and  a  perpetual  moni- 
r  uf  u'hat  may  be  learned  from  the  humbleit  tl 
e  imrke  of  the  Creator  to  aubaerve  the  conien- 


ind  the  wants  of  m 

c  years  since  I  made  et 


■e  gener 


a  inlelligeiit  ship- 
stand  the  Bubjed 
It  »a*  hit  opinioB 
the  aoltd  wood,  ai 
often  found  to  be 


Paten  lu  a  mere  honey-comb,  without  abowing  aoy 
;igna  of  depredation  on  the  aurface.  Thi*  cdrenm- 
ilBiite  of  destruction  without  any  external  eri- 
ience  is  alluded  to  in  Ihe  work  of  Dr.  Bucklud, 
tnd  is  afcounled  for  by  Ihe  fact  that  the  worma  ara 
lery  minute  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence, 
md  like  some  other  creatures,  the  Duek  Bamaett, 
'or  iiiatance,  as  mentioned  by  Prof.  Agasaii,  pos- 
(PEslu);  free  powers  of  locomotion,  although  anb- 
icqucntly  fixed  in  a  habitation  which  they  are  nn- 
ible  lo  leave.  Making  Iheir  entrance  at  thiaalage 
if  their  being,  the  punctures  made  by  them  ate  to 
imall  as  to  escape  observation,  and  very  nalarally 
Old  to  the  mistake  made  by  my  ship-building  in- 
brmant.  It  it  also  stated  in  the  work  of  Dr. 
3uchlDnd,  in  the  quotation  previontly  mentioned, 
hat  the  Tmdo  is  sometimes  introduced  to  his 
inni  home  by  the  Linmoria  lerebrant,  ot  gribbte 
varm,  which  aualaina  to  the  Tatdo  the  tame  reli- 
ion  OS  that  of  the  jaekall  to  the  lion.  "The  grib- 
Ae  tir^I  bores  in  and  deattoys  the  wood  aroond- 
riie  Teredo  then  finds  an  entry  and  deslracliDn 
aliens. "  And  this  deatruclion  is  aometiroe*  enor- 
uous.  I  quote  again  from  Buckland  :  "It  has 
iccn  estimated  that  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport 
lane  the  boring-wornts  have  in  one  year  damaged 
;DvcrniDent  works  to  the  amount  of  eight  tbon- 
and  pounds.  In  1731-3  they  committed  anch  tav- 
agu\n'AwVA»«tavT^A%th<  aea-defencei  of  Hoi- 
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land  that  the  Dutch  were  seriously  alarmed."  But 
these  destructive  powers  also  sometimes  subserve 
other  purposes  as  important  as  that  of  tunnelling 
beneath  the  river  Thames.  This  is  the  case  where 
uavfgat(oft  is  impeded  by  trees  and  drift-wood,  as 
it  sometimes  is  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Within  a 
few  months  the  obstruct!nf<  materials  are  riddled 
by  the  borers  and  crumblf  d  piecemeal  and  carried 
anray  by  the  rushing  tides.  Wrecks  of  vessels, 
which  might  remain  permanent  obstructions  in 
harV>rs  and  elsewhere,  are  also  soon  made  to  dis- 
appear before  the  armies  of  the  Teredo, 

The  PhoMidae,  {Piddoeka  or  Date-Jish).  ia  some 
respects  resemble  the  Ship-worms.  They  are 
smaller,  rarely  attaining  more  than  one-fifth  the 
length  of  the  Teredo.  I  transcribe  the  following 
from  the  Smithsonian  Report:  '*  The  Piddocks 
have  white  shells;  generally  very  thin,  but  strong 
and  adorned  with  rasp-like  sculpture.  As  this 
sculpture  is  for  the  most  part  turned  toward  the 
aperture  It  cannot  be  much  used  for  excavating 
hollows.  The  naturalist  who  took  the  trouble  to 
bore  a  hole  with  the  shell  could  do  so  most  easily 
If  he  turned  the  shell  the  wrong  way  in.  As  stat- 
ed before,  the  stout  club»shapped  foot  is  probably 
the  principal  instrument  of  abrasion.  This  is  fix- 
ed by  strong  muscles  to  the  shell,  which  has  no  ar- 
ticulated hinge  and  ligament,  like  other  biralves, 
but  is  strengthened  by  a  spoon-shaped  process, 
curling  up  from  within  the  beaks.  The  shells  gape 
all  round  except  at  a  point  before  and  behind,  and 
the  vacant  places  are  generally  covered,  in  tne 
adult,  by  accessory  plates.  They  are  phosphores- 
cent, living  by  their  own  light ;  and  are  often  eat- 
en as  a  delicacy.'* 


of  Brighton,  perfectly  riddled  with  the  holes  made 
by  these  creatures.  If  an  empty  hole  be  examined 
it  will  be  found  covered  with  markings,  as  though 
some  instrument  or  acid  had  been  at  work.  Now, 
it  is  this  very  point  which  has  set  those  interested 
in  the  subject  at  loggerheads ;  but  while  they  arc 
arguing  and  disputing,  the  Pholas  quietly  goes  on 
working  away,  making  a  comfortable  hole  for  him- 
self. On  the  whole,  however,  the  jury  seem  in- 
clined to  bring  tho  Pholas  in  guilty  of  mechanical, 
not  chemical  violence,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
acid  found,  or  other  solvent  known,  that  will  act 
equally  well  upon  wood,  limestone,  hard  and  soft 
clays,  sandstone,  and  even,  in  one  case,  upon  wax; 
it  is  also  highly  improbable  that  an  animal  can  se- 
crete a  solvent  for  each  and  every  substance  in 
which  he  may  feel  desirous  to  hide  his  head."  He 
also  cites  the  opinion  of  a  writer  In  the  "  Annals 
of  Natural  History."  who  claims  that  the  boring 
apparatus  of  the  Pholas  has  particles  of  silex  or 
flint  imbedded  in  the  boring  surface,  which,  being 
held  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  foot,  enables  the  animal  to  make  its 
way  by  rubbing  the  surface  it  wishes  to  penetrate. 
The  difficulty  in  this  case  seems  to  be  that  such 
particles  are  revealed  neither  by  chemical  manipu- 
lation nor  microscopic  observation.  He  quotes 
the  opinion  of  his  father  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis 
that  these  creatures,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  penetrate  sandstones  so  hard  as  to  be  broken 
with  difficulty  by  the  hammer,  with  their  "fragile 
and  paper-like  kIicIIs,"  make  their  holes  by  me- 
chanical action  ;  and  after  statin?  the  probability 
that  they  fix  themselves  in  the  place  where  they 
wish  to  find  a  home  by  attaching  their  foot,  like 
the  leather  sucker  used  by  school-  boys  to  lift  stones 


There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  discrepancy  ,  ,  ,    .  .        . 

,      .   ,  .•       ..u  J     •       L-  1.  .1.    ni-  for  amusement,  to  the  spot,  and  then  cutting  its 

of  opinion  respecting  the  mode  m  which  the  Pho-  .  ,  ...  .        . 

...  ..  ,.  .        /T.  .      ,  way  by  means  of  rows  of  proiections  on  the  edjres 


las  makes  its  excavation.     It  is  sufficiently  won- 
derful that  a  creature  of  its  structure  should  make 


y  by  means  of  rows  of  projections  on  the  edges 
of  its  shell  *'ex:icfh/**  like  those  **  on  the  rough 


^    ,,      .  -J      .....        ,        suiface  of  a  farriers  file,'    he  quotes,  at  length, 

excavations  at  all,  when  we  consider  that  it  makes    ,  .  ,  .      , 

the  statement  of  a  gentleman  who,  he  says  '*  was 


its  way  into  solid  stone,  literally  chiselling  or  bor 

ing 

rock 

Sea  aD4  its  i^iving    wonders,'  say 

lades  secrete  a  corrosive  juice  capable  of  dissolving 

calcareous  rocks.     With  the  assistance  of  this  se- 


-     .,     ,  •     .u  •  ij-        fortunate   enough  to  sec  the   Pholas   actually  at 

out  a  cavern  for  its  home,  in  the  unyielding         ,   ,.     .^  l-    r  ,^     *  „      .        . 

-.      -CT     .    •       •     t.-  1  1    1    ..rn,      work.       From  this  I  extract  the  following,  m  con- 

c.     Dr.   Hartwig,  in  his  work  entitled,  •♦  The  ^        ..         ,  .v,    i,        .u  i«  r^     t»     i  i      j 

J  •.    T     •        XV     J        ..  ..  nu    nu       firmation  of  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Buckland : 

and  its  Livins   Wonders,'  says;     *'lhePho-  ^ 


•'  Having  procured  several  of  these  mollusks  in 
pieces  of  timber,   I  extracted  one  and  placed  it 


cretion  and  the  action  of  its  sharp-edged  valves,  loose  in  my  aquarium,  in  the  vague  hope  that  it 
the  Pholas  forms  a  pear-shaped  cavern  in  which  it  would  perforate  some  sandstone  on  which  I  had 
is  condemned  to  pass  its  whole  life.  The  thicker  placed  it.  It  possessed  the  powers  of  locomotion, 
part  of  the  body,  consisting  principally  of  the  very  but  made  no  attempt  to  bore.  I  then  cut  a  piece 
short  but  strong  foot,  fills  the  broad  base  of  the  of  wood  from  the  timber  in  which  it  had  been 
hollow,  while  the  long  syphon  is  turned  towards  found,  and  placed  the  Pholas  in  a  hole  a  little 
the  narrow  opening,  from  which  it  may  be  protrud-  more  than  an  inch  deep.  Its  shell  being  about 
ed  at  pleasure  All  the  movements  of  the  animal  two  inches  long,  this  arrangement  left  about  an 
are  confined  to  rising  and  falling  in  its  narrow  inch  and  three-quarters  exposed.     After  a  short 


prison." 

Buckland,  in  the  volume  from  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted,  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
discussion  of  the  method  of  excavation  employed 
by  the  Pholas.  He  says  :  *'  There  is  a  large  flat 
surface  of  chalk  to  be  teeut  at  iovf  tide,  to  the  east 


time,  the  animal  attached  its  foot  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  and  commenced  swaying  itself  from  side 
to  side,  until  the  hole  was  sufficiently  deep  to  al- 
low it  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner:  It  vc^- 
flateditseU  \s'\lYv  vj«i\«i[,  ^^\ivt«\i\\"^  \a  %>cw^  ^x^^•«^. 
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then  holding  by  its  muscular  foot,  it  drew  its  shell 
gradually  downwards.    This  would  have  produced 
a  perpendicular  and  very  inefficient  action  but  for 
a  wise  prorision   of  Nature.     The  edges  of  the 
▼aires  are  not  joined  together  but  are  connected 
by  a  membrane;  and  instead  of  being  joined  at 
the  hinge,  like  ordinary  bivalves,  they  possess  an 
extra  plate  attached  to  each  valve  of  the  shell, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  following  part  of  xhi 
operation :    In  the  aetton  of  boring,  this  mollnsk, 
having  expanded  itself  with  water,  draws  down 
its  shell  within  the  hole,  gradually  closing  the  an- 
terior edges  until  they  almost  touch.    It  then  rais- 
es its  shell  upwards,  gradually  opening  the  lower 
anterior  edges  and  closing  the  upper,  thus  boring 
both  upwards  and  downwards.    The  points  on  the 
shells  are  placed  in  rows,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw ; 
those  toward  the  lower  part  being  sharp  and  point- 
ed, while  those  above,  being  useless,  are  not  re- 
newed.'* 

Thus  he  accounts  for  the  boring  of  these  an- 
imals, and  endeavors  still  farther,  to  account  for 
the  peculiar  shape  of  their  cells  by  the  assertion 
that  they  enter  when  small,  and  after  making  for 
themselves  a  comfortable  habitation,  that  they 
cease  boring  except  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
their  cells  to  accommodate  their  own  increasing 
size.  This  is  probably  the  true  explanation.  And 
if  it  seem  wonderful,  what  shall  we  say  when  it  is 
asserted  that  some  species  of  land- snails  also  per- 
forate stone  ?  Yet  the  elder  Dr.  Buckland  only 
queried  whether  these  last  made  their  excavations 
by  secreting  an  acid,  or  by  means  of  their  rasp-like 
^ongues.  I.  F.  c. 

QUESTIONS    FOB 

WSivitttn   (Sxuminations. 


sentence  according  to  the  practice  of  good  writer* 
and  speakers. 

T.  If  the  proper  construction  of  sentences  i§ 
controlled  by  the  practice  of  the  best  wrhen  ud 
speakers,  why  the  neeesrity  of  a  book  upoatbr 
subject  ? 

P.  Grammarians  do  not  originate  the  forms  of 
language,  but  they  simply  place  vritbin  the  reach 
of  all,  their  critical  observations  of  its  use  and  the 
results  of  their  study  of  it  as  a  science.  We  should 
know  but  little  of  geography  if  our  knowledge  of 
it  depended  upon  our  own  actual  travel  and  obser- 
vation, so  we  should  have  but  little  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  construction  of  language  unless  it 
were  reduced  to  a  system  of  study.  Orammsr 
does  not  control  language,  but  language  controls 
grammar.  For  instance,  the  Latin  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage, hence  the  best  grammar  of  that  language 
to-day  will  be  the  best  for  all  tinae ;  bat  the  £ng- 
lish  is  a  living,  proqre»$ire  language,  hence  the 
grammar  of  that  language  which  is  now  the  belt 
will  not  answer  for  all  time,  for  the  progress  of  the 
language  will  compel  its  revision. 

T.  Who  are  to  be  considered  the  best  speakers 
and  writers  of  a  language  ? 

P.  Those  who  have  given  it  the  best  and  the 
most  study,  under  the  mo<«t  favorable  eircumstsn- 
ces ;  and  they  are  pointed  out  by  no  fixed  rule,  but 
by  general  consent. 

T, ,  What  are  the  elements  of  a  sentence  ? 

P.    They  are  words. 

T.    What  is  an  element  ? 

P.  It  is  a  simple  part  of  anything,  or  a  ptrt 
that  does  not  require  analyzing. 

T.    What  is  a  sentence  ? 

P.    It  is  an  expression  of  a  thought  in  words. 

r.    What  is  an  idea  ? 

P.    It  is  an  element  of  a  thought. 
*  r.    A  thought,  then,  necessarily  embraces  hov 
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P.  Two  ;  that  of  which  we  think,  and  that 
which  we  think  of  it.  These  ideas  united  eoniti- 
tute  a  thought,  and  the  thought  expressed  in  wordi 
is  a  sentence. 

7*.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  thought 
and  its  expression  ? 

P.  A  thought  is  mental  action,  its  expression 
is  the  means  by  which  that  action  ia  made  knows. 

r.  What  are  the  common  methods  of  ezpret*- 
ing  our  thoughts  ? 

P.  By  vocal  sounds  and  by  writing.  Sone- 
times  by  signs,  gestures,  position,  paintings,  &c 

T»  How  could  a  man  inform  ua  he  had  bees 
bitten  by  a  dog  ? 

P.  He  could  do  it  by  presenting  to  us  a  paint- 
ing in  which  he  is  himself  represented  to  the  life, 
followed  by  a  dog  with  angry  eye  and  bristling 
hair,  and  holding  between  hia  teeth  the  unfoito- 
nate  man's  leg.  Or,  he  could  do  it  by  simply  uj* 
term,  I  ing.  in  our  language,  the  words,  **  I  have  been  bi^ 

P.    Iti9  thp  patting  together  of  e\emeiila\n.  a.;v&Ti\)^  ^^V^^-    "^V!^.  \[^^n«,  ^tUd  be  ^^  wfi^ 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
jGrammar.— Oral  Examination. 

Tetichert    What  is  Syntax. 

Pupil,  It  is  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats 
of  the  construction  of  sentences. 

T.    Define  *»  treats." 

P.  It  means  speakt  of,  discourses  upon  with  a 
view  to  instruct. 

T,    Define  "  construction  '*  as  a  general  term. 

P.  It  is  the  fitting  together  of  parts,  according 
to  rule  or  measurement,  to  form  a  perfect  whole. 
Thus :  the  construction  of  a  machine  is  the  order- 
ly arrangement  or  fitting  together  of  its  several 
parts,  according  to  tlie  practice  of  a  wise  mechanic. 

T,    Define  **  construction "  as  a  grammatical 
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univmal  Imnguage,  at  everybody  could  understand  |  speaker  or  writer,  but  not  necessarUy  to  the  hearer 

or  reader  without  further  description.  **  Task  "  it 
a  common  noun,  it  denotes  the  thing  or  object  that 
might  have  been  completed.  **  If*'  is  a  subordi- 
nate connective,  expressing  doubt  or  condition. 
'*  Had  "  is  an  auxiliary  verb,  it  denotes  past  time, 
and  is  a  sign  of  completion.  *'  Been  "  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  is  used  to  denote 
completion;  hence  **had  been"  denotes  comple- 
tion in  past  time,  and  of  itself  asserts  a  thing  as 
actual,  but  under  the  influence  of  **if"  asserts  a 
thing  as  conditional ;  hence  **  had  been'*  is  of  the 
past  perfect  tense,  subjunctive  mode.  •*  Faithful " 
is  an  adjective  denoting  the  quality  of  faithfulness ; 
which,  under  the  influence  of  '*  if,"  is  implied  as 
not  belonging  to,  or,  at  least,  not  exercised  by  the 
persons  represented  by  •*  they,"  though  gram- 
matically it  is  disposed  of  as  belonging  to  **  they,** 
it  being  used  with  the  copula  **had  been"  to  com- 
plete the  predicate  of  the  subordinate  clause. 

T.  In  the  same  manner  analyze  the  following : 
"  Pupils  of  industrious  habits  will  make  satisfac- 
tory progress." 

P.  '*  Pupils  "  is  a  common  noun,  it  represents 
the  idea  of  learners  and  also  those  of  whom  some- 
thing is  asserted.  **  Of*  is  a  preposition  and  de- 
notes the  relation  of  possession  or  ownership  be- 
tween '*  pupils  **  and  **  habits  " ;  denoting,  though 
not  asserting,  that  pupils  possess  habits.  *<  In- 
dustrious '*  is  a  qualifying  adjective,  and  is  added 
directly  to  the  word  **  habits,"  denoting  the  kind 
of  habits.  *'  Habits  "  is  a  common  noun,  and  un* 
der  the  influence  of  the  connective  *'of  *'  and  the 
adjective  "industrious,**  denotes  that  whieh  la 
possessed  by  **  pupils.**  **  Will  '*  is  an  auxiliary 
verb,  it  denotes  future  time  and  asserts  a  thing  as 
actual.  '*  Make  '*  is  a  principal  verb,  it  asserts  a 
thing  as  actual,  and  of  itself  denotes  present  time, 
but  under  the  inflence  of  *'  will,**  denotes  future 
time ;  hence,  **  will  make  *'  is  of  the  future  tense, 
indicative  mode.  "  Satisfactory  '*  is  an  adjective, 
and  denotes  the  kind  of  progress  that  will  be  made. 
*' Progress  **  is  a  common  noun,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  **  satisfactory,**  denotes  that  which  the 
pupils  will  make. 

T,    How  is  a  sentence  completely  analyzed  ? 

P.  By  considering  it  first  as  a  unit, —  stating 
whether  it  is  simple,  complex  or  compound :  de- 
clarative, imperative,  exclamatory  or  interroga- 
tive :•— second,  by  pointing  out  the  words  and  groups 
of  words  expressing  the  ideas  of  the  thought;  — 
and  third,  by  giving  the  peculiar  office  of  each 
word. 

T,  What  is  a  declarative  sentence  ?  an  impera- 
tive sentence  ?  an  exclamatory  sentence  ?  an  in- 
terrogative sentence  ?  a  mixed  sentence  ?  Give 
examples  of  each. 

P.    . 

T.    For  what  are  questions  asked  ? 

P.    To  oblam  \TitoTTci«X\«tL  <i\  Vi  %vca.^%  -wawox 


it. 

T.    What,  then,  are  words  ? 

P.  Words  are  the  picture  of  our  thoughts,  and 
serve  to  give  other  men  a  knowledge  of  the  objects 
which  are  present  to  our  minds,  and  of  ihe  judg- 
ment we  form  concerning  them. 

T,  What  might  a  beautiful  statue  or  painting 
be  ealled  ? 

P.  An  embodiment  of  thought,  for  it  is  but  a 
€Opj  of  that  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
acttlptor  or  artist  before  the  rough  block  of  marble 
was  touched  or  the  pencil  was  drawn  upon  the 
canvas. 

r.    What  is  analysis  ? 

P.  It  is  the  examination  of  the  elements  of 
anything. 

7*.  If  each  idea  of  a  thought  be  expressed  by  a 
aingle  word,  how  would  the  sentence  be  properly 
analyzed  ? 

P.    By  examining  its  separate  words. 

T.  Is  each  idea  of  a  thought  always  expressed 
by  a  single  word  ? 

P.    It  is  not. 

7*.  Give  a  sentence  containing  as  many  words 
as  it  expresses  ideas. 

P.  James  walks  rapidly.  The  word  **  James  ** 
represents  the  idea  of  a  person ;  **  walks,**  of  what 
he  does ;  and  **  rapidly,*'  of  how  he  does  it. 

T.    Give  several  such  sentences. 

P.    r. 

T.  Give  a  sentence  containing  more  words  than 
it  expresses  ideas. 

P.  Mary,  who  has  a  sweet  temper,  sings  be- 
cause there  is  music  in  her  soul.  *'Mary*'  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  a  person;  **who  has  a  sweet 
temper"  represents  the  idea  of  her  disposition; 
and  **  because  there  is  music  in  her  soul,"  of  why 
she  sings. 

T.  In  analyzing  a  sentence  we  must  be  govern- 
ed by  what  ? 

P.  Either  by  its  ideas  or  by  its  words.  If  gov- 
erned by  its  idecUf  the  sentence  is  considered  hgi' 
caUyi  if  by  its  words,  it  is  considered  grammati' 
colly. 

T,  Analyze  the  following  sentence  grammati- 
ly :  '*  They  might  have  completed  the  task  if  they 
had  been  faithful." 

P.  "  They  **  is  a  personal  pronoun,  standing 
for  the  names  of  some  persons  not  designated,  and 
represents  those  of  whom  something  is  asserted. 
**  Might*'  is  an  auxiliary  verb,  denoting  power  or 
ability.  **  Have  **  is  an  auxiliary  verb,  it  denotes 
present  time,  is  a  sign  of  completed  action,  and 
asserts  a  thing  as  actual ;  hence,  **  might  have  " 
asserts  past  ability..  "Completed"  is  the  past, 
active  participle  of  the  verb  "complete**;  it  de- 
notes a  finished  or  perfect  act ;  hence  **  might  have 
completed"  is  in  the  past  perfect  tense,  potential 
mode,  active  voice.  "  The  **  is  a  definite  article. 
it  pointa  to  §ome  ptrtieuUr  thing  known  to  the 
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are  used  with  the  negatiTe  when  the  speaker  ex- 
pects an  affirmative  answer,  and  without  it  when 
he  expects  a  negative  ansirer.  A  direct  intertoga- 
tive  sentence  is  introduced  without  an  intertoga- 
tive  word,  may  be  answered  b^  yes  or  no,  and  is 
generally  uttered  with  the  rising  inflection  at  the 
close.  A^  indirect  ii^terrogative  sentence  is  intro- 
duded  by  some  one  of  the  interrogative  xtotds,  is 
answered  by  some  part  uf  a  declarcftive  sentence, 
and  is  uttered  with  the  falling  intfecticti  at  the 
dose. 

T,    What  is  a  proposition  ? 

P.  It  is  the  asserted  union  of  a  subject  with 
some  attribute  of  it.  The  union  is  asserted  by 
M>me  form  of  the  verb  to  be,  callr  d  the  copula.  The 
copula  and  attribute  together  form  the  predicate. 
The  copula  simply  asserts  thr  existence  of  the 
subject  and  its  connection  with  some  attribute. 
The  attribute  is  the  word  or  group  of  words  that 
expresses  some  quality  or  action  of  the  subject,  or 
that  denotes  its  state,  place,  or  the  class  of  objects 
to  which  it.  belong^.  When  the  copula  does  not 
appear  by  itself,  it  is  united  with  the  attribute  in 
a  single  word  forming  an  attributive  verb. 

The  peach  is  mellow.  **  Mellow  "  is  sn  attri- 
bute of  quality.  Clouds  are  floating.  **  Ploating  *' 
is  an  attribute  of  action.  John  is  sleeping.  The 
team  is  in  use.  ••Sleeping*'  and  "in  use"  are 
attributes  of  state  or  condition.  The  book  is  on 
the  table.  "On  tabic*'  is  an  attribute  ot place. 
Gold  is  metal.  "  Metal  '*  is  an  attribute  of  ela^s. 
Birds  fly.     "  Fly  "  is  an  attributive  verb. 

T.  No  attribute  can  be  predicated  or  denied  of 
a  subject  without  forming  a  sentence.  Assume 
the  attributes  of  color,  site,  shape,  material  and 
quality  of  the  object  house  Predicate  the  same 
attributes. 

P.    -. 

T.  Is  a  propcTsition  necessarily  a  sentence? 
VVhen  is  it  a  sentence  ^nd  when  is  it  not  ?  Give 
examples.  United  propositions  are  how  divided  ? 
Define  principal^  subordinate,  attribute.  What  is 
a  principal  proposition  "i  a  subordinate  proposi- 
tion ?  itimilar  propositions  }  a  coordinate  connec- 
tive? a  subordinate  connective?  What  are  the 
elements  of  a  sentence  ?  Wh4;t  is  understood  by 
the  ra^ik  of  an  element  ?  Elements  of  what  ranks 
are  to  be  considered  as  sentence-elements  ?  An 
element  from  its  nature  may  be  what  ?  from  its 
rank  what  ?  from  'mform  what  ?  from  its  structure 
what  ?  An  element  in  any  of  its  forms  is  substan- 
tive when  ?  is  cu^ective  when  ?  is  advervial  wheft  ? 
principal  when  ?  subordinate  when  ?  What  con- 
struction may  a  noun  have  ?  an  adjective  have  ?  an 
adverb?  An  clement  has  the  u?ord  form  when? 
phrase  form  when  ?  clause  form- when  ?  An  element 
is  in  its  structure  simple  when  ?  complex  when  ? 
compound  when  ?  Adjective  elements  of  the  word 
form  have  what  position  with  reference  to  the 
nouns  they  modify  ?  those  of  the  phrase  and  clause 
form  Are  placed  where?    Whtit  is  iVie  d\ffeT«£iMa 


between  elements  of  the  first,  aeoond  and  thid 
classes^  and  ^en^en^e-elements  of  the  same  classn? 
Give  sentences  containing  element*  of  each  dui 
that  are  not  sen^smre-elements. 

Th6  cottpertient  parts  of  a  sentence  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes, — materials  and  conniN^tivn. 
The  fnateridli  are  those  pittUt  t^at  express  the 
ideas,  and  embrace  tl^e  nouns,  pronouns,  substu- 
tite  phrases  and  clauses  and  the  pronominal  valoe 
of  the  relatives ;  the  adjectives  of  all  kinds  sad 
the  pafticipl6;  the  advert),  advefbial  phrases  and 
cKuses  and  the  Adverbial  value  Of  (he  conjoftrtiTe- 
idverb.  The  to'nnectives  embrace  the  coojan^ 
tions,  preposltfofis,  copula,  coitijunctive  talAn  of  ' 
the  relatives  and  conjunctlve-adverba. 

E1(TEN8I0N   AMI>    COMPBEHEltnoX   OF  K0CN8. 

T.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  extension  and 
comprehension  of  neans^ 

A  The  extension  of  a  nonn  signifies  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  or  classes  of  beinfrs  it  embraces 
or  covers.  The  comprehension  of  a  nowA  is  the 
nuR»ber  of  particular  ideas  it  eoters. 

"  Being "  is  a  word  that  embraces  or  extendr 
to  every  species  of  existenee.  It  comprehends  but 
one  rdea,-^8iraply  that  of  existence. 

"  Animal  "  is  a  word  that'  embraces  every  spe- 
cies of  animal  existence,— =th at  is,  beings  endowed 
with  life  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  It 
comprehends  several  partlcslar  ideas  ia  addition 
to  that  of  existence ;  hence,  it  has  a  greater  com- 
prehension and  less  extension  than  the  word  "  be- 
ing.'* 

"  Quadruped  ^'  is  a  wo/d  that  extends  only  t<r 
those  animal  existences  that  move  upon  four  feet. 
It  eomprehends  more  ideas  than  the  word  **ani-' 
maly"  but  has  less  extension. 

"  Horse  "  is  a  word  that  extends  to  a  lets  num- 
ber of  animals  than  the  word  "  qwa4ruped,*'  but 
it  comprehends  all  the  particular  ideas  of  the  pe-' 
culiar  form  which  distingvishes  the  horse  from  the 
other  species  of  quadrupeds. 

T.  Analyse  the  following  sentence  :  "  The 
large,  beautiful,  white  horse  which  is  young  aad 
gentle,  and  which  belonged  to  Jobn  Smith,  waf 
sold  yesterday,  on  the  bridge,  at  noon,  just  as  the 
cars  arrived  fromKew  York,  for  three  hundredi 
dollars." 

P.  It  is  a  complex,  declaratife  scateace;  com- 
plex because  it  contains  a  plural  number  of  pro- 
positions and  only  one  of  which  is  independent  > 
declarative  beeattse  h  declares  something  as  real 
amd  absoltkte. 

"Horse'*  is  the  grammatical  subject*  it  repre-' 
sents  that  of  which  something  is  asserted. 

"  l^orse,'*  under  the  inflfOence  of  **  the/'  is  VMti 
in  a  limited  sense,  the  speaker  or  writer  having  in 
mind  some  particular  horse  which  1^  intends  more 
fully  to  describe,  or  of  which  aloAe  he  intends  \o 
assert  something. 


\ »( 


"  Horse,"  under  the  influence  of  '*the  "  aad( 
w\Av«;*  'ImA  ord^  eiwludek  Aromr  eonsidemtieft  all 
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bther  honeii  but  a  particular,  one,  but  presents  for 
our  consideration  the  idea  of  color. 

"Uorse/*  tinder  the  additionill  inducnce  of 
'*  beautiful,'*  presents  for  our  study  all  those  forms 
of  proportion  which  combine!  to  tiiaktt  tip  the  idea 
of  beauty. 

••  Horse/*  utidefthe  indueftce  of  'Marge,"  pre- 
sents for  our  consideration  the  Idea  of  size. 

••  Horse,'*  under  the  Influence  of  "  which  ts 
young  and  gentle,"  also  of  ''ttbidh  belonged  to 
John  Smith,'*  presents  for  our  consideration  the 
idea  of  his  ag6  and  disposition^  also  of  ownership. 
'*  Horse,"  i^hh  these  modifying  itords  and  claus- 
es, is  the  complex  subject. 

**  Was  "  is  (he  past  tense  of  thfe  auxiliary  to  be, 
it  denotes  past  time,  and  asserts  a  thing  as  actual. 
'*  Sold "  is  the  past  passive  participle  of  the 
transitive  verb  sell,  it  denotes  completed  action, 
and  with  **  was,"  represents  the  reception  of  an  act 
in  the  past.  Hence,  **  was  sold  "  is  of  the  past 
tense,  indicative  mode,  passive  voice,  and  is  the 
grammatical  predicate  of  the  sentence. 

"  Was  sold,"  under  the  influence  of  ••  yestefday," 
asserts  the  day  of  the  action ;  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  "  on  the  bridge/'  declares  the  place  of 
the  action  )  and  under  the  influence  of  **  at  lioon," 
asserts  the  time  of  the  day  when  the  action  oecut- 
ted;  and  the  clause,  *' just  as  the  cars  arrived  from 
!^ew  York,'^  simply  dendtes  a  circumstance  that 
took  place  at  the  time  ot  the  action ;  and  **  Was 
sold,"  under  the  influence  of  "  for  three  hundred 
dollars,"  dedares  the  sum  received  Or  bargained 
(br  at  the  time  of  the  aciioh. 

••  Is,"  the  copulative  parts  of  **  belonged ''  and 
**  arrived,"  and  •*  was  "  are  also  connectives. 

*<  Was  sold,"  with  these  modifying  words,  phras- 
es and  clauses,  is  the  complex  predicate. 

**  And  "  is  a  coordinate  conjunction,  and  con- 
nects the  adjective  clauses, — '*  Which  is  young  and 
gentle  "  and  **  Which  belonged  to  John  Smith." 
It  also  connects  "young"  and  ** gentle." 

The  adjective  clauses  are  connected  with  "Horse" 
by  the  connective  of  relative  value  of  "which/' 
The  other  subordinate  connectives  ate  "on,"  "at," 
"as"  and  "for";  they  connect  the  elements  of 
trhich  they  form  a  part  to  "was  sold." 

T.  Construct  a  sentence  having  "  reason  "  for 
the  subject. 

P.    Reason  giiides. 

T.  Limit  the  subject  by  a  complex  adjectite 
element,  first  classi  the  basis  of  which  shall  be  a 
partidipU  limited  by  three  complex  adverbial  ele- 
ments of  the  second  class. 

P.  Reason  cultivated  with  great  care,  for  many 
yearsy  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
guides. 

T.  Limit  the  pfedicatif  by  an  objective  element 
gf  the  first  class^  and  by  three  adverbial  elements 
of  the  second  class. 

P.  Guides  man  in  his  path  through  life  in  all 
his  doikbts  and  dilticultitfSi 


iKat^ematicis. 


GoxMcilidAf IONS  for  this  Department  should  be  adf' 
dressed  to  X.  ^.  DbBIun n.  Providence. 


For  the  8cho6llnaster. 

PHhoiples  Emploj^ed  in  Findihff  the 
Cube  Boot. 

See  •«  Arithibetieal  FUssle,'*  iii  May  Itotiiber  of  Th* 

StfHOOLilistfca. 

1.  llvefy  "pcfiod  "  in  a  perfect  cube  gives  on# 
figure  in  the  root. 

2.  the  highest  root  of  the  first  and  of  the  last 
period  gites  the  first  and  last  figures  of  the  root  re' 
quired,  as  is  easily  seen  in  the  algebric  formula/ 
V(o»  +  3a«6  4- 3aA« -f  6»)  =r  o  ^  6. 

3.  Since  the  number  cubed  is  always  a  multiple 
of  ll  consisting  of  three  figures,  the  first  and  last 
figures  of  ihe  root  being  known,  the  middle  one  is 
found  from  this  property  of  such  multiples,  viz.  > 
that  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  equals  the  mid- 
dle. Unless  the  sum  is  ilbdve  10,  when  the  first 
number  mhst  be  dimihlshed  by  1  before  being  add-* 
ed  to  the  last.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Thus  let  4 
and  3  be  the  first  and  last  figures  in  a  multiple  of 
11  consisting  of  three  flgttres,  the  middle  figure 
will  be  7i  the  number  478.  If  7  and  8  are  the 
numbers,  then  6  4^  8  s^  14,  and  the  number  requir-i 
ed  Is  748,  the  10  of  the  14  being  restored  io  the  6< 

4.  The  cubes  of  1^  4,  8,  6,  9  end  in  the  same 
figures  respectively.  The  eube  of  2  ends  in  8,  of 
8  in  2,  of  3  in  7»  of  7  in  8 ;  2  and  8,  even  numbers^ 
and  3  and  7*  odd  numbers,  exchanging,  so  that  the 
root  of  the  last  period  can  be  determined  in  a  mo-> 
ment  by  knowing  only  the  last  figure. 

4.  A  multiple  of  a  number  remains  a  multiple  o/ 
it,  when  divided  by  any  other  number  than  that 
number  or  a  multiple  of  it^ 

6.  A  multiple  of  a  number  remains  a  mnltiplo 
of  it,  when  a  multiple  of  that  number  is  subtract- 
ed from  it.  Perhaps  this  might  be  more  neatly 
expressed  thus :  The  difference  of'two  multiples 
of  a  number  is  also  a  multiple  of  it,  e.  ^.,  14  s  2  x  7# 
36  SE  2  X  18 ;  36  — 14  ar  2S[,  a  multiple  Of  2.  We 
will  now  examine  the  illustrations  given.  ThCf 
contributor  of  the  article  to  the  Illinois  Teachef' 
states  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  by  seeing 
the  number  9,12l9,329  given  to  a  class  as  a  perfect 
cube.  This  number  happens  to  be  a  multiple  o^ 
11,  on  this  and  on  the  second  and  third  principles 
we  have  given  abov^,  depends  the  whole  process. 

Example  I.  They  were  told  to  take  any  numbef 
expressed  by  three  figuresi  and  repeat  it,-  so  as  to 
make  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  course  it  will  be 
a  multiple  of  lOOl,  which  is  a  multiple  Of  11 }  tha*| 
766766  a.  765  X  1001-765  X  13  X  7  xll. 

If,  then,  we  divide  by  13  and  7»  and  by  difierent 
numbers  under  10,  until  we  tedac^  \]ba  ^;>^^>cw«tx\A 
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This  is  cubed,  and  the  two  form- 

Vn9un  Operatum,    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  l^^^^  figures  being 

7)765765 


communicated,  the  solution  is 
easy  by  principles  3  and  4, 
above.  Thus  given  the  cube 
6,5x£,203 ;  the  highest  cube- 
root  in  6.  is  1 ;  3  is  the  ending 
of  the  cube  of  7 ;  1  -f  7  =  8  and 
the  cube  root  is  187.  Of  course 
he  directs  the  number  to  be  di-^ 
vidctl  by  those  less  than  10,  be* 
tween  the  divisions  by  13  and 

7»  the  better  to  disguise  them. 
Example  II.    This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 

previous  one,  except  that  in 

Unaeen  Operation,    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  divisions,  he  has 


5)109395 

9)21879 

13)2431 

187 

1879  =  34.969 
187»=6.539,203 


13)261261 

7)20097 

2871 
—1859 


2)1012 

506 

506>=  256,036 
^063  =  129,554,216 

Un$een  (>peraiion. 
8)632632 

79078 
—8008 


13)71071 
7)5467 


418^=73,034,632 


the  number  1859  subtracted; 
since  it  is  a  multiple  of  11, 
(1859  =  169  X  11),  principle  6 
applies.  The  cube  given  is 
I29;:ir5r,2a:6.  The  root  of  129 
is  5 ;  the  cube  of  6  ends  in  6 ; 
5  +  6  =  11,  .-.  4x6  =  10, 
and  the  root  required  is  506. 


Example  3.  Here  he  directs 
8008  and  363,  multiples  of  11, 
to  be  subtracted,  (see  principle 
6),  and  divisions  made  by  8, 
13  and  7»  the  only  object  being 
to  reduce  it  to  a  multiple  of  11 
with  three  figures.  The  cube 
given  is  73,0r«,^i»r2.  The  cube- 
root  of  73  is  4  ;  2  ends  the 
cube  of  8.  Therefore  3  -f-  8  = 
11,  and  the  cube-root  required 
418. 


Example  IV.  In  this  and  the  following  exam- 
ple, the  number  to  be  cubed  is  obtained  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  An  even  number  is 
taken ;  of  course  all  its  multi- 
ples aro  divisible  by  2.  He 
then  has  it  multiplied  by  9  and 
6  and  a  cipher  annexed ;  this  is 
equivalent  to  multiplying  by 
540 ;  next  the  original  number 
is  subtracted  and  the  remain- 
der is  the  product  of  the  origi- 
nal number  by  539,  a  multiple 
of  11.  Now539  =  7  +  7x  11, 
therefore  the  division  by  7»  2 
and  7  to  reduce  the  last  num- 
ber found  to  three  figures.  The 
cube-root  is  extracted  as  be- 
fore. 

He  here  tells  also  the  number  thought  of.    It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  34  was  first  multiplied 
by  339  (7X7X  11),  then  divided  by  7,  7  and  2. 
The  result  we  know,  187 ;  revctaing  tUe  temsin\xig^I>aN\%  &.  Cio, 


Uneeen  OpenUkm. 

34 
9 

306 
6 

18360 
—34 

7)18326 

2)2618 

7)1309 

187 
187»  =  6,539,203 


operations,  t.  «.,  diriding  by  11  and  multiplyiDgVf 
2,  we  have  187  -h  11  x  2=  34. 

Example  Y.  Is  similar  to  the  last.  Theool; 
point  requiring  explanation  is,  that  when  the  cube 
is  given,  although  the  number  cubed  is  not  knowi, 
yet  an  error  in  that  cube  is  at  once  asserted.  Tlit 
cube  as  given  is  l,2xx,49i0.  Why  la  this  at  onct 
pronounced  wrong  ?  The.  cube-root  of  1  is  1;  the 
cube  of  9  ends  in  9 ;  therefore  the  number  would 
be  99,  which  has  only  two  figures  and  does  not  be* 
gin  with  1.  Hence  the  number  given  is  not  a  cor- 
rect cube  of  a  multiple  of  11.  The  corrected  cnbc, 
9,la;j;,x29,  is  then  given,  and  the  cubic  root  is  209. 
From  this  the  number  thought  of  is  easily  deduced 
by  reversing  the  remaining  operations,  which  were 
performed  on  it,  viz.,  dividing  by  11  and  multiplj- 
ing  by  3.  h.  M.  l. 

(Bnx  Book  Eable« 


A  Skilies  of  School  and  Family  Chasts. 
Twenty-two  in  number.  Designed  for  a  coarse 
of  Elementary  .Instruction  in  Schools  and  Funi- 
lies,  accompanied  with  a  Manual  of  Instmction 
in  Object  Lessons.  By  Marciua  Willson.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  Tork. 

In  these  days  of  great  light  as  well  as  deep  dark' 
ness — yes,  even  light  and  darkness  that  may  be 
feltt — the  teachers  of  the  loyal  North  can  have  no 
excuse  to  offer  if  the  rebel  army  of  ignorance  shsll 
accomplish  its  purpose,  unless  they  seixe  upon  the 
means  within  their  reach  to  hurl  the  invader  from 
his  stronghold.  We  don't  say  that  with  these 
Charts  and  this  Manual  in  his  hand,  the  teacher 
has  all  the  weapons  nredful,  .but  we  do  say  that 
these  are  very  important  Jtre-arms,  and  great  im- 
provements upon  the  old  musket  now  so  prevalent 
in  our  army  of  teachers.  Will  all  who  read  this 
send  for  these  Charts  and  ute  themt  If  yon  do. 
our  word  for  it,  you  will  bless  ua  for  penning  these 
lines. 


New  .Elembntatt  Alobb&a.  By  Benjamin 
Oreenleaf,  A.  M.  Published  by  Robert  S.  Davii 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

We  have  perused  with  pleasure  and  profit  this 
addition  to  the  excellent  series  of  mathematics  by 
Prof.  Oreenleaf,  and  do  not  hesitate  in  pronouBc> 
ing  it  the  right  book  in  the  right  place.  The  se- 
ries needed  just  this  excellent  work  to  complete 
what  the  author  has  now  offered  to  our  schools— 
a  thorough  and  complete  treatise  on  the  tcienee  9/ 
quantity. 


Wb  call  the  attention  of  our  subacribera  to  the 
advertisement  of  Al  B.  Peck,  Esq.,  Agent  of 
Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons. 


Teachbbs  and  School  Committsbs.— We  call 
your  attention  to  the  advertiiement  of  Robert  S. 
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asi 


(S^itoxs'  ©epartment. 

TSACHSBS  OF  BHODE  ISLAND. 

Thb  Rhode  Island  Institxjtb  op  Inbtrvc- 
TiON  toill  hold  a  Meeting  on  Fbidat  and  Satvb- 
DAT,  NoTBMBEB  2\9t  and  22dj  at  Westerly ; 

And  alto  on  Fbiday  and  Satubdat,  Decem- 
BBB  5th  and  6th,  at  Wichford. 

IM  the  meetinga  be  fully  attended,  BttsineM 
of  great  importance  to  teachers  will  come  up  for 
diseuesion. 


The  Roll  of  Honob.  —  Rhode  Island  has  re- 
ceived many  encomiums  of  praise  for  her  patriot- 
Ism,  and  that,  too,  well  deserved.  She  has  sent 
forth  men  from  the  workshop,  the  counting-room, 
the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  plough  and  the  school- 
room. From  her  list  of  teachers  she  has  sent  some 
bright  examples.  Mr.  William  A.  Mowry.  of  the 
Proridence  High  School,  and  Samuel  Thurber, 
from  the  junior  department  of  the  same  school, 
have  joined  the  gallant  Eleventh.  Add  to  these 
the  names  of  Edwards,  of  East  Greenwich,  and 
Burlingame,  of  Elmwood,  of  the  same  regiment, 
and  we  have  a  noble  gallaxy  of  patriotic  men 
from  the  ranks  of  teachers.  All  praise  to  our  wor- 
thy brethren  of  the  teacher's  profession.  We  have 
no  doubt  when  occasion  calls,  others  will  haste  to 
the  summons  until  this  foul  rebellion  shall  be  ef- 
faced from  our  hitherto  fair  escutcheon.  We  will 
not  forget  those  who  are  now  bearing  the  musket 
in  a  righteous  cause,  nor  those  who  have  already 
fallen  in  the  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty. 


PiANO-FoBTES. — We  extract  the  following  no- 
tice of  those  world-renowned  instruments  from  the 
London  Musical  World,  and  ask  a  perusal  from 
our  music-loving  readers : 

"  American  Piano- Fortes. '^^ot  one  of  the  least 
anomalous  things  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is,  that  whilst  Birm- 
ingham was  manufacturing  arms  to  send  to  Amer- 
ica, New  York  should  be  making  pianos  to  send  to 
London.  The  reverse  would  have  been  a  more 
natural  order  of  things,  seeing  that  Europe  is  at 
this  time  in  the  attitude  of  a  peacemaker,  whilst 
America,  unhappily,  is  in  that  of  a  beligerent. 
Nevertheless  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Ameri- 
cans are  not  all  wedded  to  the  dread  Bellona,  and 
that  amid  the  fruitless  strife  between  North  and 
South  the  peaceful  arts  still  flourish,  and  the  meek- 
eyed  Cecilia  holds  her  own.  It  is  indeed  singular- 
ly striking  how  peaceful  are  all  the  products  in  the 
American  Department  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
and  how  the  emblems  of  kindly  plenty  still  prevail 
there.  The  husbandman  finds  ingenious  tools  for 
wooing  the  stubborn  earth  ;  the  handicraftsman  a 
variety  of  labor-saving  machines  fot  bringing  use- 


ful manufactures  to  the  million  ;  the  artist,  paint- 
ing and  scvlpture;  the  musician,  musical  instru- 
ments.   Only  the  warrior  is  left  unrepresented. 

The  International  Exhibition  is  so  rich  in  musi* 
cal  instruments  from  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  that 
in  ordinary  times  it  would  not  excite  surprise  that 
our  cousins  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  had 
availed  themselves  of  a  good  opportunity  to  show 
the  Old  World  that  they  can  do  something  in  the 
way  of  making  them,  especially  as  regards  the 
piano-forte.  A  few  travelled  artists,  and  one  or 
two  manufacturers,  were  at  least  aware  that  excel- 
lent pianos  were  made  in  the  States,  and  that  ex- 
portation from  Europe  had  virtually  ceased.  The 
more  enthusiastic  of  the  artists  who  long  since  had 
visited  America  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  the 
pianos  made  there  a  high  perfection  of  tone  and 
workmanship,  but  the  skeptical  hesitated  to  be- 
lieve that  the  trade  had  progressed  so  far  as  it 
really  has.  We  are  now  able  to  judge  for  our- 
selves. Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons,  of  New  York, 
exhibit  four  pianos  in  the  American  department. 
They  are  so  excellent  that  the  jury  has  awarded  a 
prize  to  and  an  encomium  on  the  fortunate  makers. 
When  we  find  that  they  are  thus  officially  ranked 
with  the  best  insvruments  in  the  building,  we  may 
readily  conclud;;  that  they  combine  all  the  best 
known  points  of  the  manufacture,  and  perhaps  in- 
troduce some  novelties.  The  instrumenu  are 
handsome  in  exterior,  displaying  taste  and  rich- 
ness of  carving  without  any  overwrougbt  striving 
for  splendor,  or  special  predilection  for  mere  cabi- 
net work.  Musically  they  are  of  the  fullest  com- 
pass, and  speak  with  real  grandeur  of  tone,  —  a 
square  or  horizontal  piano  made  by  this  house  hav- 
ing the  power  of  an  average  grand,  and  withal  a 
quality  of  sound  which  will  bear  favorable  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  country.  In  America  the 
square  piano  takes  the  place  of  the  upright  piano 
here.  It  is  the  instrument  of  the  home  circle. 
To  this  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  the  marked 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  its  manu- 
facture—  improvements  which  we  may  here  add 
have  been  extended  also  to  grand  pianos.  The 
manufacturers  claim  the  following  peculiarities  in 
the  building  of  theiv  instruments :  — 

*  I.  A  novel  distribution  of  the  sounding  board, 
of  the  bridges  and  of  the  strings ;  2.  A  new  con- 
struction of  the  iron  frame ;  3.  The  adoption  of  a 
double  repeating  mechanism,  which  imparts  to  the 
touch  greater  ease,  elasticity  and  promptness.' 

The  opinion  has  widely  obtained  latterly  that 
the  square  or  horizontal  piano  could  not  be  per- 
fected to  the  same  extent  as  the  grand,  as,  indeed, 
the  fruitless  efforts  in  that  direction  would  seem  to 
demonstrate.  The  attempt  to  obtain  more  power 
and  volume  of  tone  by  stretching  tne  lower-toned 
wires  over  the  shorter  or  higher-toned  ones  (called 
overstiinging),  in  order  to  gain  more  room  and 
sounding-board  surface,  proved  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, \li  C01i««CV^«UQ,«  ^l  >^^  S^^^^'ttictSUkK^  VCl  ''^ba.^ 
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Bcale  which  resulted  from  that  plan.  The  makers 
who  were  most  enthusiastic  for  the  theory  ahan- 
doned  it  at  length  as  impructicable ;  but  Mes!«r8. 
Steinway  and  Sons  peem  x^  have  extended  their 
experiments  to  a  successful  issue.  By  the  inden- 
tion of  an  ingenious  acoustical  instrument,  they 
were  enabled  to  n^tcertain  the  exact  vibrations  of 
the  sounding  board,  and  to  place  the  bridges— two 
or  more,  as  the  case  might  require'— on  exactly  the 


1769     He  came  mto  tiie  woi  la   a 
^      .    ^  ,,  ,      ^  ,  .    *  •.!_   ^u  f«»r  he  not  onlv  posst-ssed  the  advanUffe<»  Of*  rank  anti 

Bpots  that  would  least  interfere  with  the  same-L-^^^^     ^^^^^jHlotwas  cant  ia  a  h.gblj  educated 


Lectubk  on  Humboldt. — ^Dr.  William  Gotth 
chalk,  of  this  city,  give  a  learned  and  highly  iotft- 
eating  lectufA  in  Lvceum  Hall,  last  evening,  on  tbe 
life  and  serv-ic-^s  of  this  (tistinguif'hed  foientiAtjWhoa 
friendship  he  had  liitrs*^ If  enjoyed,  and  whose  geniw 
and  labors  his  own  8ci«ntific  attainmentu  especially 
fit  him  to  appreciate  and  interpret.  This  great  in- 
vestigator, whose  reaearches  into  th«  myil^itt  of 
Nature  were  pushed  with  such  unexampled  vi^orand 
perseverance,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of"  September, 
He  came  into  the  woi Id   a  privileged  being, 


The  result  was  a  great  increase  of  tone,  and  un 
usual  equality  throughout  the  scale.  This  princi- 
ple they  have  applied  to  all  kinds  of  pianos,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Being  enabled,  then,  to  allot  to  each  individual 
string  a  larger  share  of  sounding  board*  and  to 
bring  it  Into  closer  harmony  with  the  workings  of 
the  same,  their  next  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
qitality  of  the  tone  produced.  To  combine  the 
mellowness  of  wood-constructed  pianos  with  the 
strength  and  brilliancy  of  those  in  which  iron  con- 
stituted a  principal  feature,  was  obviously  the  de- 
sideratum. The  pianos  exhibited  at  South  Ken- 
sington, described  by  the  Jury  as  •♦  powerful,  clear 
and  brilliant,"  demonstrate  the  gratifying,  and  in 
many  respects  surprising,  success  which  has  at- 
tended this  effort.  The  iron  frame  used  by  Messrs. 
Steinway  &  Sons  is  a  sinple  casting,  contrived  — 
for  horizontal  pianos— in  such  a  way  that  the  here- 
tofore unavoidable  intersections  of  the  sounding- 
board  bridges  are  entirely  done  away.  This  im- 
portant modification  secures  at  once  an  even  and 
uninterrupted  scale.  In  consequence,  too,  of  the 
pressure  of  the  irou  frame  upon  and  against  the 
tunning-block— thus  welding,  as  it  were,  the  two 
substances  into  one  soldid  whole  — they  have  ob- 
viated the  transverse  vibrations,  and  avoided  those 
dull,  thumping  by-tones  which  are  so  offensive  to 
the  sensitive  ear.  The  iron  frames  of  the  grand 
pianos  are  upon  the  same  principle,  being  distin- 
guished only  by  the  shapa  of  the  iron  bars,  which 
form  a  triangle  pressing  with  the  broad  end  against 
the  tunning-block,  —  a  construction  which  gives 
strength,  and  assists  materially  in  keeping  the  in- 
strument in  tune. 

The  advantage  of  Messrs.  Steinway's  double 
repetition  action  over  that  heretofore  in  use  seems 
to  consist  in  its  independence  of  the  *•  Jack  "  and 
**  nut,"  thereby  permitting  a  free  and  unrestrained 
movement.  Experience  has  shown  that  all  ao- 
pendages  to  either  the  *' jack,"  the  *•  nut,"  or  the 
**  hammer,"  ultimately  and  inevitably  result  in  a 
rattling  kind  of  noise  and  an  injury  to  the  tone, 
whereas  this  mechanism  insures  ease,  elasticity, 
promptness  and  force  of  touch. 

These  fine  instruments  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention they  merit,  and  have  been  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Cramer,  Beale  &  Wood,  who,  we  learn, 
have  become  the  English  agents  fur  Messrs.  Stein- 
way &  Sons." 


The  interesting  description  of  the  country  along 
the  Potomac,  (on  page  33'5),  is  an  extract  from  a 
Jetter  to  the  Evening  Press  by  a  chaplain  of  a 
abode  Jshnd  regiment. 


circle  He  was  surrounded  in  early  yuuth  by  the 
moAt  gifVed  intellects  of  bis  time,  and  his  social  p9- 
sition  afforded  him  opportunities  for  the  noblest  Id- 
tellectual  culture.  His  early  manhood  was  spent  in  sd- 
euMficlabors  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  hi> 
native  country,  more  especially  the  development  cf 
its  mining  resources.  But  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition  wa^  to  become  the  explorer  oi  the  oew 
world.  He  landed  in  Venezuela  in  Joly,  1799,  and 
commenced  an  exploring  expedition  through  South 
America  and  Mexico,  which  lasted  five  years.  He 
also  visi'ed  the  United  Sutes,  where  he  becwne  the 
guest  of  President  Jefferson,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  political  relations  of  the  people- 
On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  everywhere  hailed 
as  a  second  Columbu!*.  Though  a  Baroa  and  Privy 
Counsellor  of  his  Kiog,  be  did  not  regard  it  as  be- 
neath his  dienity  to  become  an  instructor  of  the 
common  people 

In  1843  he  commenced  that  gigantic  labor  ofbi^Iife, 
the  Cosmos.  Late  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  he  offered 
to  the  peopi*'  a  work,  the  fragments  and  materials  of 
which  he  had  been  gathering  for  half  a  century.  Hav- 
ing sounded  Nature  to  its  depthia,  he  oollat«Ml  th«pa«t 
and  present  results  of  all  his  invjestigations.  To  cre- 
ate such  a  work,  the  vastest  the  wond  had  ever  seen 
was  reserved  for  him  who  had  travelled  over  half  the 
world  and  penetrated  its  secrets  as  no  human  being 
had  ever  done  before. 

Among  the  new  sciences  of  which  Humboldt  was 
the  founder  were  those  of  Comparative  Geography, 
Hydrography,  Geognosy  and  Comparative  Clnna- 
t  <lugy.  He  aUo  took  greit  interest  in  Ethnological 
studies,  and  his  vast  magnetic  observations  were  the 
(bundation  of  that  wounderfol  progress  in  the  scienee 
of  Magnetism  which  has  distinguished  the  presMit 
century-  He  spoke  many  languages,  and  in  politicB 
was  a  Liberalist.  He  died  in  May,  1859,  hooor^ 
throughout  the  civilised  wond— /*roc^V/«<ce  Prtst. 

The  following  we  have  just  received.  It  needs 
no  comment : 

**  Messrs.  J^rfiVora;— The  chairman  of  our  State 
Educational  Committee  on  Securing  Uniformity  of 
Text^books  in  the  State  Public  Schools,  has  recom- 
mended The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmasteb  as 
the  best  periodical  for  practical  teachers  to  take. 
We  send  the  following  names  given  below. 

Yours,  &c.,  M.  A.  Lynde, 

County  Superintendent,  California." 


Lrcius  A.  Wheelock,   U*her  in    the  Dwight 
School,  Boston,  has  enlisted  in  Capt.  Fowle'scom- 

?any,  Tiger  Regiment,  for  nine  months*  service. 
Ir.  Wheelock  enlists  as  a  private  from  entirelv 
patriotic  motives.  He  retains  his  connection  with 
the  school,  his  place  being  supplied  during  his  ab- 
sence. If  he  only  makes  as  good  a  soldier  as  he 
is  a  teacher,  nothing  more  can  be  asked  of  him."* 
Mass,  Teao/icr. 

The  next  Term  of  the  Normal  School  at  Bris- 


TO     PIANISTS     AND    VOCALISTS. 

« 

CTino  Booft{(  inljici)  Etirrg  $iano  $laser  anti  Sinser  ^boulti  ®lijn* 

4=00    PIECES 

POPULAR  MUSIC  FOR  THE  PIANO  AND  VOICE. 


No.  l—THE  HOMS  CIRCLE. 

Containing  172  Marches  and  Quieksteps,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Redo  was,  Masurkas,  Oallop- 
adej,  VarsoTiennes,  Oorlitzas,  Cotillons,  Qaadrilles  and  Dances,  and  a  varietj 

of  brilliant  pieces^  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

No.  2— THE  SILVER  CORD, 

A  Companion  to  the  <•  Home  Circlp,*'  a  collection  of  Favorite  Songs,  Ballads,  Duets  and  Qaarteta* 

with  Piano  accompaniment. 

No  one  who  has  the  use  of  a  Piano  should  neglect  to  examine  these  books.  There  will  always  be 
found  in  them  new,  fresh  and  charming  music,  suited  to  every  taste,  to  the  ability  of  every  fierfurmer, 
in  convenient  form,  and  to  be  had  for  the  usuai  price  of  biudhtg.  What  i*  the  price  ?  For  only  Threa 
Dollars.  499  pieces  of  music  durablv  bound  in  two  handsome  volumes  of  239  pages  each  can  be  had ! 
Certainly  the  cheapest  and  best  collection  of  Music  ever  publishi  d. 

Price  of  each  volume,  in  boards,  ^1.63;  in  cloth,  $^  00.  Mailed,  post-paid,  on  the  receipt  of  tha 
price  by  the  publishers,  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CD.,  277  Washington  Street.  Boston. 


BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING. 

AN  ANALYTICAL,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  CULtlVA- 
TlOPf  OF  THE  VOICE.    By  CARLO  BASSINI.    Edited  by  R.  Storrs  Willis. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  sreatest  excellence  as  a  Svstem  of  Thorough  Instruction  in  Vocalization. 
It  is  constructed  on  a  rigioly  scientific  basis,  considering  the  mechanism  of  the  vocal  orsans,  difTf-r- 
ent  qualities  of  voice,  just  methods  of  articulation,  true  process  of  culture,  &c.,  with  a  series  of  exer* 
cises  from  the  simplest  method  of  uniting  the  chest  and  medium  registers  to  the  most  difficult  trilla. 
and  is,  unquestionablv,  the  most  desirable  system  extant  for  both  teachers  and  pupiN.  For  Soprano 
voice,  complete,  $3.00.  Abridged,  $2.00.  For  tenor  voice,  $3,000.  Mailed,  post-paid,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  price.    Published  by  DITSON  &  CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


SONGS,  GLEES,  CHORUSES,  &C. 


THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE  GLEE  BOOK,  containing  about  230  Songs,  C]«;s,  Choruses,  &c.,  includ* 
ing  many  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  the  day.  Arranged  and  Harmonized  for  Four  Voices,  with 
full  Accompaniment  for  the  riano,  Seraphine  and  Melodeon,  for  the  use  of  Glee  Clubs,  Sinsing 
Classes  and  the  Home  Circle.  Bv  Elias  Howe.  Two  vnlumrs,  each  $1.25.  Mailed,  post-paid,  on 
receipt t>f  price,  by  DITSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


THE  SHOWCR  OF  PEAfliS, 

A   COLLECTION   OF   CHOICE   VOCAL  DUETS.      WITH  PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT. 

THE  SHOWER  OF  PEARLS  conUins  the  most  beautiful  Duets  for  Two  Sopranos,  Soprano  and 
Alto,  Soprano  and  Tenor,  Soprano  and  Bass,  Tenor  and  Bass.    Arranged  with  an  Accompaniment 
for  the  PianorForte.    Bound  in  Cloth.-    Price  $2,  on  receipt  of  whileh  it  >irUl  h«  ««tsX  V)  \sac^.>  v^ts^ 
paid. 

OLIVSB  DJT80N  6  Co.,  Poblishetft,  9m  lJ%»fti\^^^WL%^..^^w«^K^ 


'GET     THE     BEST." 


WEBSTER'S 
UNABRIDGED    DICTIONARY. 


NEW   PICTORIAL    EDITION. 


Pictorial    Illustrations  of  Military  Terms. 

Wtbtttr't  Didionan/  trail  in  M<m,  and  Itat,  among  athtr;   PtdDrial  RtprMtntefunw  tf  tkt 
foSmting :  ' 

BA.RB\CAN,  CANNON,  MADHIER, 

BASTION.  CABRONADE,  MARTELLO  TOWSR. 

BATTLEMENT,  CHAIN  SHOT,  HOKTAR. 

BAR-8H0T,  CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE,  PORTCULLIS, 

BL0CK-HOO8E.  CALTROP,  RAVELIN. 

B0MB9.  LtMBEBS.  BEDAN,  STAR  F0KT9.  *c 

No  olhet  Engliah  Dictionarj  pabtiahcd  in  Ihis  conntrf  hi>  a  foOrth  part  of  tbnr. 
From  Phof.  H.  N.  Dst,  Cincimiali,  Ohio. 

" The  immarol  vrork  of  the  Prince  of  EnRliih  LexicogiapheT* The  wondeTla,  not  ikM 

there  ue  pn»f»  at  bi*  piitiking  of  our  commoa  imperfect  and  ralllble  hamanltr,  but  that  there  in 

ao  fen,  and  tbat  he  waa  aa  lar  in  advance  of  big  age To  be,  I  will  not  aa;  'the  beat,'  but  lb 

only  deaiiable  Dirtlonai;  of  the  liBfiaage." 

SO    J^X.SO    IXS 

pefinitions    of    Military    Terms. 


ABATIS.  CALIBER.  COMMISSARIAT, 

AMBULANCE,  CAN18TER-aH0T,  CHAIN-SHOT. 

AMBUSCADE,  CANTONMENT,  COUNTERSCARP, 

ABMISTIce,  CAPONIERR,  CHEF  DE  BATTALLIOM. 

BANQUETTE.  CASEMATE,  CUL  DB  SAC, 

BIVOUAC,  CARTEL,  DAHLOBEN  GDN, 

BREVET.  CHAMADE,  HINIE  UIFLB. 

CARSON,  COMMISSARY,  PAIXHAN  OCN,  Ac,  Ac. 

sox.r>  3:7  Jkjuc<  sooEcex]i.Xii3R». 
WEBSTER'S   SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES,  Via.: 

I.    THE  FBIUABT.  IV.    AOADBMIO. 

IL    QOMMON  BOHOOD.  T.    OOUVTIITa  HOVBM. 

IIL    HIQK  BOHOOI..  fX    UBTVBBBITy. 

liar  Sobool  Dictionariei.  baving  I 
'ilrn«i«rlr  regarded  a  a  the  Stan  da 

.    *  THE  BEST  niclionariea  to  uie.  .             ,                           .     

The  J  are  mach  more  eitebsiTel;  aold  and  uaed  Itaan  all  other  ■  combined. 

a.  &  C.  MEEEIAH,  Fublisherg  of  WebBter's  Unabridged. 

Sold  by  ill  Boakicllera. 

9Bt  re^  w^v.     ^^i.^'s^^v. 


IHPOBTANT  TO  EDUCATORS. — OBJECT  TEACHJOfO. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  have  just  published  : 

I.  A  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  CHARTS  :  Twenty-two  in  Number ;  designed  for  a 
course  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Schools  and  Familiet.    By  Mascius  Wilson  &  N.  A.  Calkins. 

These  splendid  Charts,  22  in  Number,  site  of  each  about  22  by  30  inches,  and  containing  more  than 
SIX  HUNDRED  coiored  illustrations^  will  be  furnished  either  separately  or  in  full  sets,  either 
mounted  or  in  sheets,  and  also  for  Family  use,  in  Atlas  form.  When  mounted,  two  are  on  a  card. 
They  are  sent  by  mail,  m  sheets^  at  the  prices  named. 

The  first  six,  which  are  Reading  Charts  —  7th,  Elementary  Sounds  —  8th,  Phonic  Spelling — 9tb, 
Writing  —  10th,  Drawing  and  Perspective  —  llth.  Lines  and  Measures  —  12th,  Forms  and  Solids,  in 
Sheets^  25  cents  each.    Mounted^  63  cents  per  Card. 

No.  13,  containing  35  Familiar  Colors  (and  accompanied  by  70  Hand  Color-Cards),  in  Sheets,  90 
cents.  No.  14,  Chromatic  Scale  of  Colors,  in  Sheets,  60  cents.  The  Color  Charts,  with  Hand  Color- 
Cards,  mounted,  01.80. 

Nos.  l9  and  16,  Quadrupeds ;  17,  Birds ;  18,  Reptiles  and  Fishes ;  and  19,  20,  21  and  22,  Plants— at 
^  cents  each,  in  Sheets;  Mounted,  90  cents  per  card. 

Price  of  the  entire  Set,  in  Sheets,  $7.00 ;  Mounted,  ^.00 ;  Atlas  Form,  011.00. 

II.  A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN   OBJECT   LESSONS.      Adapted  to  the  use  of  the 

School  and  Family  Charts,  and  other  Aids  in  Teaching.     By  Marcius  Wilson.    Price,  $1.00. 

These  truly  splendid  Charts,  twentv-two  in  num-, est  to  our  constant,  everyday  observation.  It  is 
t>er,  site  of  each  about  22  by  30  inches,  and  con-; the  common  things  of  life,  so  many  of  which  *'  sci- 
taining  mure  than  six  hundred  colored  illustra-!ence"  has  appropriated  to  herself  and  disguised 
tions,  are  a  long  step  in  advance  —  in  attractive- 1  under  a  forbidding  nomenclature — the  miracles  of 


ness  at  least,  and  apparent  utility  —  of  any  previ-.  wisdom,  goodness  and  design  everywhere  around 


ous  school-room  aids  which  have  fallen  under  our 
notice.  There  are  six  charts  of  illustrated  Read- 
ing Lessons  for  the  little  ones,  with  ty])e  large 
enough  to  be  easily  read  thirty  feft  distant;  a 
chart  of  Elementary  Sounds,  of  Phonic  Spelling, 


us— the  very  things  that  appeal  to  our  sympathies 
and  interests  —  that  we  have  hitherto  too  much 
neglected  in  our  systems  of  education. 


From  Wm.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Schools 
of  Writing.  Drawing  and  Perspective,  Lines  and!  of  Chicaao,  Oct.  4,  1S62. 

Measures,  Forms  and  Solids ;  two  be-tutiful  charts!  I  have  read  your  *'  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Ob- 
of  Colors— worth,  alone,  to  the  young  ladies  in  ourject  Lessons  "  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
female  seminaries,  the  price  of  the  whole  set :  and!  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction.  It  is  admi- 
colored  charts  of  Quadrupeds,  of  Birds,  of  Rep- rably  suited  to  the  object  for  which  it  has  been 
tiles  and  Fishes ;  and  four  charts  of  Plants,  to  il- 1  prepared,  and  furnishes  more  substantial  aid  to 
lu!«trate  the  Forms,  Classification  and  Uses  of  the  teachers  in  arranging  and  filling  out  a  systematic 
Vegetahle  Kingdom.  Although  a  seemingly  wide  i  course  of  object  lessons,  than  any  other  work  that 
range  of  studies  is  here  presented  for  childhood, 'has  yet  been  issued. 

yet,  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  Manual,  thei^^^,^  Ho^.  S.  S.  Randall,  Supt.  of  Public  In- 
whole  IS  adapted  to  a  plain,  practical  and  interest-  struction,  Xew  York  City,  Oct.  6,  1862. 

mg  course  of  familiar,  elementary,  school-room  or;     , ,  ^  ,,  .      ,  j    •    . » 

family  instruction.    The  MaHual,  bv  Mr.  Wilson,!     I  have  carefully  examined  your  admi^^^^^^ 

U  not  only  an  exposition  of   the  principles    on i « J  V  S^.^^^^  .»«»4  ^'^.^^y.S'*"**'    '''*^ 

which  the  Develo/mttcnt  system,  or  system  of  "Ob-^f  Instruction  m  Object  Lessons,     and  highly  ap- 

ject  Teaching,"  Ts  it  is  generally  cklled,  is  based,  P"^**^*^  ^^  *»»«»'  d.^"K,°  *lif.''**'^^**lK    ..I    u 
but  it  contains  the  directions  and  the  information  ^o""  I'^'jy  desirable  addition  to  the  text-booka 

which  are  required  by  the  teacherto  enable  him  to  S"?  ^^^''^^'^n^I   ^"k*'^^  HT^^fr^   *''/ 
use  the  charu  to  advlntage.  and  to  adant  the  ays- i  Schools,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  adopted  by  the  Board, 
tem  itself,  with  all  available  aids  from  natural  ob-  a"^^  extensively  used  by  the  teachers, 
jects,  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room. Ife^rarfo/"  a  Leffer /row  Daniel  HouoH,  Pn».  o/* 
Those  who  suppose  that  the  system  here  develop  i     First  District,  Public  School,  Cincinnati^  Ohio, 
ed  consists  merely  of  oral  instructions  about  **com-      October  6,  1862. 

mon  things,"  and  hence  is  defective  as  a  means  of  Soon  after  the  opening  of  our  s<*hooli,  I  placed 
discipline,  will  learn  from  this  work  that  its  ten-! the  Cleveland  Cards,  McDufiey's  Charts  ana  your 
dencies  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  ** pouring  in" {'*  School  and  Family  Charts,"  in  the  handfs  of 
method,  and  that  it  claims  so  to  educate — **  devel-ithree  teachers,  who  had  large  classes  of  children- 
op  "  —  the  perceptive  faculties  of  cliildhood,  as  to | more  than  60  in  each— -not  yet  in  books.  To  the 
combine  the  most  extended  and  thorough  mental jdes^  class  I  gave  the  Cleveland  Cards,  and  to  the 
culture  with  the  readiest  acquisition  of  knowledge. '/x>ore»<  yours.  Of  course  I  did  not  have  your 
The  author  further  shows  this  system  of  teaching;  '*  Manual,"  designed  to  accompany  the  Charts,  and 

by  the  aid  of  the  **  objects"  themselves  to  be  no! could  not  know  your  method ^"^  ^^^^  JOVlt 

new  thing,  but  the  system  on  which  Nature  im-  Charts,  the  children  were  tauqht,  and  thev  learned 
parts  instruction,  and  on  which  all  science  hasi  ^o  name,  all  of  the  sixty  words  on  Chart  JHo.  1,  to 
been  built  up  in  the  progress  of  the  race  ;  and  th&v spell  them,  and  to  count  them,  in  the  short  space  of 

it  is  in  the  school-room  chiefly,  and  in  primary  cd- \two  weeks We  will  now,  having  your  Manual. 

ucation  most  strkingly,  that  wc  have  departed]  change  our  method  more  in  accordance  with  your 
from  its  principles.  As  illustrative  of  the  manner  directions.  But  your  whole  plan  is  excellent,  and 
in  which  science  is  popularized  in  this  work,  as , you  will  never  know  th*?  amount  of  good  you  have 
well  as  in  the  series  of  Readers  by  the  same  au-  done  for  the  many  teachers  who  are  anxious  to 
thor,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  chapter  which  j teach  right,  but  do  not  know  how.  Your  plan  of 
treats  of  Colors  —  their  manifold  tints,  shades  and 'Ora/  Composition,  as  taught  in  connection  with  the 
hues  —  their  combinations,  proportions,  comple-!Charts,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  correct  one,  and  is 
mentaricH  —  and  their  harmonies  in  nature,  dress,  |worlh  more  to  the  true  teacher  than  all  the  works 
paintings,  etc.  Our  schools,  at  last,  will  no  long-jon  ** Composition  Writing"  that  have  been  pub- 
•r  have  an  excuse  for  remaining  i^rnorant  upon  allished.  The  Reading  Charts  I  consider  as  nea.tl^ 
subject  which  addresses  itself  with  so  much  inter- (perfect  «l%  booVL%  <iT  tJ^^xV*  ^V5i\i^\a».^^. 

ZT  For  a  full  Description  of  Wilmm's  Readers,  ScKool  and  FamU>|  CKorU*  a^o«* '^^'**«^2^*'* . 
Educational  BvLLEmr,  which  mmy  h€  o6totned  ^mhiitOMtly  <m  o|ipUcii«Min  to'B.w«'«»-  ^  ^"^^^ 

nit 


LLOYD'S   NEW  STEEL  PLATE   COUNTY  COLORED  MiP  OF  TBI 
UNITED  STATES,  CANADAS  AND  NEW  BRUNSWICK, 


Ii  l>  nni  iinl;  a  County  Map,  but  it  i«  aW 
Stllfi  »nd  CanBdaa  combined  In  one,  giving  I 

Ou«r.nt«  >..y  woman  nr  mail  «3  to  gS  per 
and  refund  the  money.    Send  for  $1  nortll  19  1 

Primed  inairuciions  hon  lo  cania.e  well,  fui 

WANTED^Wholoile  Agenla  toT  our  Map 
md  Cuba.    A  fortune  mi<r  be  made  with  n  fen 


tl,  and  itlla  at  the  low  prin  of  8(1;  ml*; 

1  COUNTY  AI*D  RAILRO\D  MAP  of  the  TiiitH 
tery  KAILROAO  STATION  and  diatancea  bmnm, 
lay,  and  fill  lake  back  all  Map*  that  eanaot  b«  mH 


.jl.a 


J.  T.  Ll-OYD,  So.  19*  Broadwar,  V.  Y. 
•I  Map  of  Virfiinia.  Maryland  and  Pei.'.iylTania.  coat  aVMfiOO,  on 
k.Sbarpaburd.  Maryland  HeiKbi>,  IS'iUiBmiporl  Ftrry,  Hhoitaiillr, 
n  the  Polamac,  and  every  other  place  in  MnyUnd,  Virginia  and  Peaa- 


Lloyd's  Topographical  Map  of  Kentacky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 

irity  for  Oen.  Bui- 11  and  the  War  Department.     Mone;  tefuoded  to  an;  out  finding  aa 
■e  M  eenls. 


error  in  il.    Price  . 


Mai 


F>i  Iht  Triiuit 

«SD   AMI  PENN«yLTiSl 

h  Rin  bt  punAated.' ' 

I  IttV£B. -- From  Acloal  Surtefi  by  Captaina  Btrtii 


-Tbh  Map  il 


)f  3t.    Lnu 

lieo — l,3j0  roiirt  —  e'erjr  »and'-b 


'.  planta 


and.tD.(ii.iBndiBg,aBd 

Tcd  )u  Cmntiei  and  Utttei.     Price  HI,  in  aheeti;  |S; 

packet  form,  and  $2  5^  ou  linen,  nilh  rolleri.  ' 

XAty  DepakTweKV,  WarHIhoTom.  8sft,  17,  ISGZ. 

J.  T.  Llotp— %>:    Send  nie  your  Map  of  the  MiMia>tppi  KiTtt,  wiih  price  per  hundred  eopiei. 

Rear-Admiral  Charlei  H.  DbtIk,  commanding  the  Mlsaiulppi  apuadtoo,  ia  authoriied  to  parchax  ■• 

many  ■•  are  Teqoired  fat  the  me  nf  that  aqundron. 

OIDEON  Welles,  secretary  o<  the  5aTy. 


:=q      A  OIRECTORV 

STAKRY    HEAVENS, 

DeltDsatsd  <tt  tlila  MoraM*  PIaM*Fb«Ni 
Being  the  Kru  (0  unlock  tie  mj/iltriti  of  lAf 

VmiiigiHff  FimiamtHt. 

To  the  Hciieni  ohnt  a  Dictiftnnry  ia  lo  Ibe 
Gnclixb  laTi|{>i>|ie.  Can  be  lei  for  eiety  fitt 
ininulea  Ibronghuiit  the  year. 
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HEWRY  WHTTALL, 

Box  3lM,  PbUadalpUa,  Fa. 
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Myiitt,  Matt. 
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MASON  BROTHERS,  Nob.  5  and  ?  Meroer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  others  to  several  new  School  Books,  the  publlca 
Hon  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  hdd  they  not  been  thofr« 
oughly  convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

90B,    dBAMMAB,    INTEBMESIATE    AND    OOKllON    BCIfiOOLS 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  85  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  In  this  Important  snd  interesting  study,  are  :  ^> 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools*  Pupils  who  can  rend  with  tolerable  profit 
eiency  may  profitably  commence  Its  study. 

X  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  Its  execution,  there< 
fore,  are  not  based  cm  theory  m  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  t^here  they  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  is 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presenting 
quite  enoogh.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  arc  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  In  the  direct  didactic  style« 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussedi  so  as  to  discipline  thcr 
Understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

6.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This,  plan  is 
adopted  as  economising  space,  afibrdiuK  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  tviih  perspicuity,  and  ren<* 
dering  the  page  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  gradually 
increasing  in  length.     Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  Index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  be#n  carefully  prepsred  with  reference  to  practical  use' 
fulness. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  tfud  attractive. 

PlilNEV  &  AI^NDULT'S  rRENCH  fSflAMMAR. 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 

BY  NOHMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILE  AKNOULT, 

Crown  8vo.,  523  pages.     Price.  $1*25.    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  76  cents. 
This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  than  any  other,  combining 
many  important  improvements. 


precedence  over  jill  others  now  in  use. "'-*[Bo«fon  Transcripi, 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    By  F.  8.  Williavb.  12mo.  Price,  |^1.    . 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.  Prepared, 
as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructlcftis,  It  has  been  received  with 
moch  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

••  I  value  it  particularly."— [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.  •*  I  find  the  book  a  taltiable  addition.'*-* 
[Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.  **  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  deddera- 
tum.'*-*[Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  **  It  surpasses  any  other 
book  in  affordinfl:  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  centersatlon."A-[]Fralicfs  Oardneri 
Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

^innes'is  ffiasg  Wessons  in  ^ronounciiifl  anB  Speafting  jF«ncfj. 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  63  cents.    A  tery  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELrs  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC- 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  thfe  subject  in  a  thanner  «s 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gratuitously  to  axv^  ^d^\«%%.    Kxv^  ^\  ^^  '•Jwsjh^ 
books  sent  for  examination,  by  mail t post-paid,  on  receipl  of  the  w\ct,    'N*t'v5^^^'^^'^^^^''^^^^'^^^'^ 
Introdncrion.  VLi^^O^  ^^^-^YL^^^^^il^  X^^^ 


Fbox  Dk.  1.0WELL  Hitoa.    "Haiaa  ft  BuBlln'sSchooI-HMnioalnDituelhc  tn?  thlBRMii- 
ed  toT  Bchaol  parpoaei.    Uoat  TKloible  ire  the;  to  train  tbe  «r  (a  Mnc-relaliaDi  and  lu  ptlch.  id 

■lio  Id  tuttiin  the  chorus  of  song.  ThcT  irc  la  Tnueic  in  icboul  mucb  ta  ii  *  diclianirr  to  langotii 
or  ■  mip  tD  RCORrtpby,  or  >  blBckbOBrd  Id  everylbina.  Surcit  na  ■chool-rnom  can  be  complnii! 
farnishfd  wilhout  one  LOWELL  MAf  OH.- 

••  Obamoe,  N.  J.,  Bepifmbtir,  1862.- 

A   NEW   MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT, 
FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS, 

SalAatj)    Scliiiiil!!,    VUlnic   €\iataia,    ^arlotis   ant    ITtistria. 


THE  SCHOOL-HARMONIUM 


PBICE,  ONLY  $80. 
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itw  atylt  BatiDODiuni,  whleh  can  htrdlj  fail  to  mrel  a  vri;  gatii    ' 

mea  fall  volume  ag  wril  at  good  qualil;  of  tonr,  la  amall  in  nf, 

:  keys,  and  an  effeclive  »veU,  and  ia  murh  louder  than  ihe  nut 
D.    The  case  it  atronglf  built  if  oak  or  black-walnut,  oil  Ipubtd. 

Hch  power  and  good  quality  of  tone  for  ■  amall  aum  of  iBDaeTi 
:d  for  school  use,  ibe  new  instrument  ii  equally  well  adacMlto 
a,  chapela.  UctuteTooma,  Tillage  churchea,  and  public  halla. 
Iaskonicm  ia  reapedlfully  iniited  from  Committer  and  Tca^m 
cadeniiet  and  Seminariea,  Superinttndenta  uf  Sabbath  Sehogli. 
■         "■      ■  'all  others  intereated  in  the  detelTO' 

F*  a  poatiW 


deal  culture,  espedally  among  children. 


The  singing  of  the  children  ia  ngw  unirerully  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  moat  attractiTt  and  iotR' 
cstinK  eierciaea  of  Ihe  Sabbath  School,  and  the  importance  of  a  good  musical  inatrument  in  tbia  eu- 
nectioD  will  bardlT  be  called  in  question. 

Heretofore  a  great  lack  baa  rxialed  of  a  really  good  inatrument  for  Sabbath  Scbool  pnrpoaea,  at  I 
low  price.  The  SCHOOL-HARMONIUM  haa  been  eaj^cially  deiigned  to  neet  thia  want.  Tbi 
moderate  amouol  ncceasnry  for  ita  purchase  could  hardly  be  spent  to  ao  good  putpoae  in  any  oilw 
way  in  permanently  increaaing  the  attract  Irene  si  and  uiefulneas  of  the  achoi't     The  purchase  ibot»I 

Erery  Sabbath  Scbool  ought  to  hate  a  Scb.inl-Hanaonium. 

The  undetaigned  also  manufacture  Melodroks  and  HARMONit:uSi  in  great  variety  of  style*  ail 
aicet,  at  prices  varying  from  S^S  to  S^SO ;  full  deaeiiptive  catalogues  of  whieh  wilt  be  acnt  to  aif 

adireasupoti  request. 

WareTOoms,  274  WaBhington.  &t.xw\.. 

TaQtOXf,  toot  Qt  QtiS^TU^^^X^TX^^M^Kb. 


ISrO^V^    HE^DY. 


tenltrart  |latos,  €\mU,  &l 


Sargent's  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
a  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
jid  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Read«>r8  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  more  than  Jive  million*  of  copiet  having 
ilready  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:  —  1.  The  appropriate  character  of 
he  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  exercife.  and 
he  simple  system  of  reference,  hy  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
OTj  index,  by  which  difficult  words  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated.  4.  Su- 
»eriority  in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities;  ease  and  simpli- 
ity  being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened.  6.  Superiority  in  the  mechsnical 
!zecution,  paper,  bindinff,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  ^6.  In  the  Speller  a 
cientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  sll  the  modern  improvements. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  whole  time  exeluaively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  thtee 
rorks.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  and  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
>roved  under  his  charge.    The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
ligh  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
rhich  may  be  had  gratia,  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

QU*  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  gratie  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
re  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
he  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postaee  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents ;  the  Third,  15  cents  ; 
he  Second,  12  cents ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  6 
ents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent's 
Itandard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
n  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  stone, 
•r  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  mav  be  noiled 
•r  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Charts 
n  sheets,  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  7o  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnishe(| 
it  1^1.50  for  the  set,  or  50  ocnts  a  card.    An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.    Address 


SARGENT'S   ORIGINAL    DIALOGUES  i 

9 

A  Ck>lleotion  for  School  and  Familj  Beadins  and  Bapraaentation. 

By  EPES  SARGENT,  Author  of  the  Sundard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  ^p. 


The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  popnlatUy  apd 
>een  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitions,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  tne  solicitations  of 
nany  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  ne^ 
wllection  which  we  here  announce.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  83§  pages,  with  a 
ine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti? 
udes  in  dialogue  delivery.    Price,  ^1.00.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

O"  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  teacfipr  of  PVP>1* 

Hjf*  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer :  *'The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  rfpfesentation ;  vivid, 
iill  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordpiing  on  coarseness." 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal :  **  The  best  collection  of  d|a}og^es  in  the  language.  It 
mght  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught.** 

From  the  Gardiner  (Me.)  Home  Journal:  "  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  school, 
prammar  school,  or  county  school  —  everywhere  where  '*  boys  are  boys.**  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
sollection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  representation  that  we  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat :  "  A  book  worth  having.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
tulated  to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls.*' 

From  the  Boston  Post :  **  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.  The 
took  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  haa  been  out  ten  days.^' 

From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror :  **  Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  ovr  school  days 
or  just  such  a  book  as  this." 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  ^oung  vt\\\  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est, bnt  they  are  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  tue  «\o^>aA\^xAx^  VaNki^n.^  ^\ 
he  speakers. 


|ripinc0lf5   ^£0graj|ical    Merits, 

Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  Schools  and  Academies. 


s  o  O  K    I  , 

A.    PRIMARY    aEOaRAPHY 

<!^n  t^t  Basts  of  tte  (Dfiject^iHetiiotr  of  JEnstruction ; 

Ilhi8trat«d  with  numerous  EnKravin^s  and  Pictorial  Maps.  By  Fordtci  A.  Allbw,  Prindptlif 
the  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Quarto,  66  pp.  Printed  in  Oil  Colors.  lU- 
tail  price,  iO  cents.    Sent  for  examination,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

THE  CLEVELAND  (O.)  TESTIMONIAL ; 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland ; 

Gentlem BV  :  —  We  the  undersigned,  teachers  in  the  puhlic  schools  of  Clereland,  haring  enn* 
ined  Allen's  Pbimart  Gcoobaphy  on  the  ohject^method  of  instruction,  most  respectfully  ttk thtt 
fou  may  introduce  that  work  into  our  schools. 

Dr.  THOMAS  STERLING.  Principal  High  SchooL 
W.  W.  CPSHING,  Principal  West  St.  Clair  Grammar  School 
W.  G.  WATERSON,  Principal  Mayflower  Grammar  School. 
C.  C.  ROUNDS,  Principal  Pearl  Street  Grammar  SchooL 
E.  P.  HUNT,  Principal  Rockwell  Grammar  School. 
C.  F.  DUTTON,  Principal  Hicks  Street  Grammar  School. 
W.  H.  HOBBIE,  Principal  Brownell  Street  Grammar  SchooL 
W.  B.  DARR,  Principal  Kentucky  Street  Grammar  SchooL 
A.  A.  BEACON,  Principal  Hudson  Street  Grammar  SchooL 
A.  QUINT.SELL,  Principal  Eagle  Street  Grammar  School. 
e  «  e  «  e  ««•«• 

One  of  the  hest  evidences  of  the  approval  of  the  work  here,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Education  of  this  city,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  teachers,  unammoatly  adopted  it  for  use  in  dl 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

L.  M.  OVIATT,  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Okie, 


B  O  O  K     I  I  - 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  OB  COMMON  SCHOOL  OEOOBAFHT, 

On  the  basirf>of  the  **  Object-Method  "  of  Instruction,  embracing  Physical,  Political  and  Matheotti* 
cal  Geography,  and  so  far  as  expedient.  Ancient  and  Modern  History  :  philosophically  prepared  tad 
arranged  for  Common  Schools.    Bf  Fordyce  A.  Allen.    (In  preparation.) 


30o:k    III, 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing  a  concise  Text  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Based  on  a  combination  of  the  Analytical,  8yn< 
thctical  and  Comparative  S^'stems.  With  more  than  one  hundred  Maps,  of  Beligion,  OoTernment, 
Civilization,  Races,  Countries,  Roman  Empire,  Vicinities,  Rain,  Wind,  Seasons,  Isothermals,  Solsx 
System,  etc.,  etc.,  and  combining,  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  many  features  not  found  in 
any  other  work  of  its  class.  By  Roswell  C.  Smith,  A.  M.  Retail  price,  Hl.OO.  Sent  to  teachers 
for  examination  on  receipt  of  oO  cents. 

3  o  o  :ec    IV, 

A  COMPLETE  PRONOUNeiNe  GAZETTEER, 

Or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  th  Word ;  a  Teacher's  and  Pupil's  Reference  boi>k,  containing  a 
notice  and  the  Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  with  the  most 
authentic  information  respectirg  the  Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  Mountains,  Islands,  Rivera,  etc.,  ia 
every  portion  of  theOlohe;  anu  a  complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Geographical  Names.  By 
J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  and  T.  Baldwin.    Price,  $6.00. 

The  Gazetteer,  being  the  basis  of  the  other  hooks  of  the  series,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher, 
will  be  furnished,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  schools  in  connection  with  the  Geographies,  at  a  very 
low  price. 

PUBLISHED    BT 

3.  l^.liVi^'^V.'axAVs.  ^  <&^^«.'^\^ScS&«i^\^\a^ 


a  H  E  E  ISr  L  E  A^  in '  S 

NEW     ELEMENTARY    ALGEBRA. 


Eijirlr  Electrotgpe  Elritton,  =  -  ^  3ust  Publtgljelr; 


AN  EASY  ANAIiYTIO  OOUBSE  OF 

THEORETIISAL  lb  PBAISTIMi  AilKEBBA, 

COMBINING  THB 

MOST  APPROVED  MODERN  METHODS,  PROGRESSIVELY  DEVEL- 
OPED AND  SIMPLIFIED. 


BY    BENJAMIN    GREENLEAF,    A. 

AUTHOR  OF  A  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 


This  book  is  not  a  revised  edition  of  the  *'  Tiieatise,"  a  work  which  has  largely  shared  public 
fiTor,  but  entirely  a  new  'work,  of  a  more  elementary  character;  simple  and  eaxy,  yet  comprer 
hensive,  and  designed  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  classes  in  Common  Schools,  which  finish 
arithmetic  at  a  comparative  early  age. 

The  subject  has  been  treated  analytically  throughout,  <nnd  every  effort  has  been  made  to  com- 
bine logical  clearness  and  exhaustive  thoroughness  with  terseness  and  elegant  conciseness. 

Discussion  of  Pboblems,  Rationalization,  Radical  Equations,  and  several  other  topics, 
have  been  introduced,  to  give  completeness  to  the  book,  but  all  treated  in  a  manner  to  be  readily 
comprehended  by  beginners. 

In  short,  no  labor  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  work  the  rest  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished in  any  country. 

O*  During  the  short  time  this  work  has  been  published  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  import- 
ant schools  in  New  England,  and  has  received  the  highest  commendations  from  the  most  eminent 
educators,  a  few  of  which  are  bubjoined  :  — 

Public  High  StiiooL,  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  13,  1862. 
Messrs.  Robert  S,  Davis  &:  Co. :  —  I  have  received  Greenleaf's  "New  Elementary  Alge- 
bra," and  believe  it  to  be  in  eveiy  way  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  definitions  and  explanations  are  well  expressed,  clear  and  concise;  the  examples  seem  well 
chosen  ;  and  the  topics  presented,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  presentation,  give  evidence  of  tl>e 
constant  exercise  of  good  taste  and  good  judgment.  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  this  new  work 
does  not  become  fully  as  popular  as  the  former  books  of  Mr.  Greenleaf's  excellent  series. 

Very  truly  yours,  ISAIAH  PECKHAM,  Principal. 

Bartlett  High  School,  New  London,  Ct.,  October  22,  1862. 
I  have  examined  Greenleaf's  New  Elementary  Algebra,  which  you  sent  me,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  The  principles  are  few  and  clearly  expressed.  The  superiority  of  the  work,  above 
other  elementary  treatises,  in  my  opinion,  consists  in  the  well-selected  and  numerous  examples,— 
fully  BufHcient  to  illustrate  and  impress  every  principle.  I  think  when  I  form  a  new  glass  i  shall 
have  it  pass  through  this  into  his  Treatise  on  Algebra.  E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Principal. 

Russell's  Collegiate  Home  Institute,  New  Haven,  October  18,  1862. 
I  have  carefully  examined  Greenleaf's   *'  New  Elementary  Algebra,"  and  am  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  I  intend  to  adopt  it  as  a  text-book  for  beginners.     It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  that 
we  use  Greenleaf's  entire  Series  of  Mathematics,  and  that  as  a  series  I  consider  them  unsurpassed 
by  any  now  in  use.  J.  B.  CHASE,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
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IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT. 


POTTER    &    H^MMiOI^D'S 

Analytical  and  Progressive 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Carefully  Revised  and  Improved, 

NOW  READY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  THE  TRADE  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

The  celebrated  Copy  Books  known  as  POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMAN- 
SHIP have  just  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  Publishers  are  sure  that  these  copy 
books  cannot  be  surpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  copies  are  now  printed  from  new 
plates,  on  perfect  paper,  with  improved  presses,  by  the  best,  experienced  workmen. 

An  examination  of  these  books,  by  any  candid  teacher,  must  convince  him  that  theae  books  are 
THE  BEST  now  known. 


PESCBIFTION  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

No.  1  contains  a  drill  exercise  upon  the  formation  of  the  fifteen  letters  included  under  the  •  and 
o  principles,  in  medium-sized  hand,  with  several  copies  of  short  words. 

No.  2  combines  a  drill  upon  the  formation  of  the  twenty-six  small  letters,  in  a  smaller  hand, 
arranged  under  their  respective  principles,  with  the  proper  manner  of  connecting  them  together 
in  words. 

In  this,  and  the  two  following  numbers,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  fore-arm  and  finger 
movements,  by  appropriate  exercises  upon  the  elementary  principles  and  their  various  combinations. 

No.  3  exercises  the  pupil  with  a  drill  upon  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  —  both  small  letters  and 
capitals  —  systematically  arranged  in  the  formation  of  words  and  sentences,  in  a  little  smaller 
hand  than  the  preceding  number. 

No.  4  contains  further  exercises  fur  the  fore-arm,  words  of  medium  length,  sentences,  and  a 
complete  review  of  the  whole  system,  in  a  still  smaller  hand. 

The  first  four  pages  call  attention  to  a  drill  exercise  upon  waste  paper  to  develop  the  fore-arm 
movement,  the  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  the  fore-arm  moving  freely. 

Two  sets  of  copies  are  given  in  several  pages  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  practice  on  waste  paper. 

No.  5.  The  urincipal  feature  of  this  book  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  capital  letters 
in  pairs  for  drill  exercises  in  words  commencing  with  these  letters.  The  last  nine  pages  of  this 
number  have  sentences  extending  across  the  page. 

No.  6  contains  proverbial  sentences,  systematically  arranged. 

No.  7  contains  historical  sentences,  in  a  little  finer  hand. 

No.  8  contains  mercantile  and  other  business  forms. 

No.  9  contains  sentences  in  a  larger  hand  than  the  preceding  numbers. 

No.  10  contains  short  sentences  in  a  smaller  hand. 

No.  11  contains  sentences  in  a  fine  hand  for  ladies. 

No.  12  contains  largo  coarse  hand  for  engrossing  purposes,  and  the  various  styles  of  Ornamental 
penmanship,  iuciuding  German  Text.  Old  English,  and  Italic  characters. 

The  former  editions  of  Nos.  9  and  10,  containing  the  large  hand,  will  be  furnished  to  those  who 
prefer  them.  I 

The  fore-arm  and  finger  movements  should  be  pmcticed  by  the  pupil  daily,  upon  waste  paper, 
before  beginning  to  wriic. 

POTTER  &  HAMMOjVD'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

III  Three  Numbers.    By  Double  and  Single  Entry. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  beauti- 
fully engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship;  well  adapted 
to  higher  classes  in  schools.    Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

No.  I  BOOK-KEEPING 20  cents. 

5  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME, 20       " 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING ,. 35      " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  JINTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 20       " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SEl'  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 20      " 

No.  3  BOOK-KEEPING IN  PRESS. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re> 
writing  a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.    Retail  price  for  the 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards, G*?  cents;  5  Blanks  for  the  same  2o  cents. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

596  Broadway,  New  Tork ;  25  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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VOIiUMB    EIGHT. 


NUMBEB    TWEIiVE« 


For  the  Schoolmaiter. 
The  Study  of  Iiatin. 


,  pupil  the  true  ends  to  be  attained  by  the  study 
of  the  ancient  lanjpiages.  and  at  the  same  time 
:  make  him  understand  that  no  satisfactory  know- 

Mant  of  our  high  schools  contain  a  class  of  >  ledge  of  either  Greek  or  Latin  can  be  gained 
pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  liberal ;  without  diligent  and  perseyering  study.  There 
eourae  of  edifcation,'but  who  wish,  for  various  may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  as  a  general 
feaaons,  to  take  up  Latin.  Not  a  few  of  them  i  thing,  if  the  boy  or  girl  cannot  devote  two  or 
will  commence  the  study  with  a  good  degree  of  i three  years  to  the  study  he  had  better  not  corn- 
energy,  but  in  a  few  months  become  tired  of  itimence  it. 

and  anxious  to  give  it  up.  If  permitted  to  doi  Let  him  also  be  assured  that  for  the  first  year 
so,  the  time  already  spent  upon  it  will  have  been 'at  least  he  must  delve  and  toil  as  it  were  in  the 
wasted,  and  if  compelled  to  go  on,  their  growing  hard  rock  to  find  the  precious  ore  of  knowledge, 
distaste  for  the  study  makes  it  of  doubtful  ben-  All  this  can  and  should  be  done  by  an  instruc- 
efit.  Without  pausing  to  discuss  the  old  ques-  tor  who  is  alive  to  the  real  interests  of  those 
tion  of  the  relative  merits  of  mathematics -and; committed  to  his  charge.  But  after  that  comes 
the  classics  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  we 'another  and  more  difficult  question.  How  can 
would  start  the  inquiry,  «« How  can  such  pu-;a  three  years'  study  of  Latin  be  made  at  once 
fils  pursue  to  the  best  advantage  the  study  of; interesting  and  profitable  }  How  shall  the  pu- 
Latin  ?  "  ipil  be  made  to  progress  thoroughly  and  yet  not 

Undoubtedly  observation  will  confirm  the  too  slowly  ? 
statement  that  there  is  both  too  much  and  tooj  It  is  usually  the  custom  of  teachers  to  mark 
little  time  given  to  Latin  in  our  higher  schools.! out  for  such  pupils  a  course  exactly  like  that 
Too  much,  because  some  scholars  ought  never 'which  they  would  adopt  if  preparing  them  for 
to  have  commenced  it  and  because  time  is  wast- 'college.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  some 
ed  through  defective  modes  of  teaching  it.  Too 'modifications  ought  not  to  be  made  in  the  case 
little,  because  it  is  an  admirable  means  of  disci- 1  of  those  we  are  now  considering.  Students 
pline  when  properly  pursued,  and  also  because;  who  are  to  spend  four  years  itf  college  occupy 
more  pupils  than  arc  usually  found  engaged  in, by  far  the  larger  part  of  their  time  in  the  acad- 
the  study  might  do  so  with  advantage.  jemy  or  high  school  in  the  work  of  preparation. 

The  first  mistake  commonly  made  by  the  pu-JThe  amenities  of  study  come  after  they  have 
pil  is  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  beneftfc  hejentered  the  university.  Qf  course  nothing  can 
expects  to  gain  from  the  study  of  an  ancient  take  the  place  of  a  thorough  and  systematic 
language.  Oftentimes  it  will  be  (ound  that  the j  drill.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  every 
scholar  has  no  intelligent  idea  about  it,  but -student  of  Latin.    But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 


wishes  to  study  it,  perhaps,  because  some  of  his 
fellow-pupils  «re  doing  so.  The  correction  of 
each  an  error  Is  evidently  the  first  duty  of  the 
tattohcf*    ]Ot  him  present  to  the  mind  of  the 


needs  to  be  as  prolonged  or  extensive  for  those 
whose  time  is  so  much  more  limited.    Shall  no 
attention  be  f5,W«iv.  \ft  >^^  >^\ax«Suox^  ^xA.\ik^xwt\ 
of  th«  \%n^uiig^'^. 


354 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 


At  the  public  Bchools  in  England  we  know 
that  the  attainments  of  the  best  scholars  in  the 


But  in  order  to  effect  all  this  the  teacher  him- 
self must  be  both  careful  and  diligent.    He  must 


ancient  languages  would  ehame  those  of  many  j  be  erer  mindful  of  the  truth  that  there  is  no 
of  our  college  graduates.  But  if  we  do  not  |  channel  of  influence  through  which  he  is  not 
think  it  necessary  that  our  university  students  impressing  his  own  mental  and  moral  charac- 
should  be  able  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  teristics  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils.     So  sub- 


may  not  there  be  still  more  allowance  made  for 
those  who  can  never  enter  the  university  ?  In 
some  of  our  schools,  especially  in  the  city,  the 
teacher  has  no  choice.  The  same  course  is 
marked  out  for  all  who  study  the  same  branch- 
es. But  in  many  others  it  is  not  fixed  by  any 
particular  rules,  but  is  left,  more  or  less,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  instructor.  The  question  then 
recurs  again,  **  What  are  the  ends  to  be  kept  in 
view  and  how  can  they  best  be  attained  f "  The 
single  topic  in  connection  with  this  whole  sub- 
ject on  which  wc  would  now  make  one  or  two 
suggestions  relates  to  its  connection  with  the 
study  of  English.  One  of  the  most  striking 
facts  with  which  the  student  becomes  conver- 
sant in  studying  the  structure  of  our  language 
is  that  a  large  part  of  our  words  are  derived, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Latin. 

Of  course,  then,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  be- 
comes an  essential  means  in  gaining  a  clear 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  English.  But 
in  addition  to  this  there  should  be  the  ability 
to  use  our  native  tongue  with  gracefulness  and 
precision.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end  per- 
haps nothing  contributes  more  than  the  habit 
of  making  careful  and  critical  translations  from 
one  language  to  another.  Scarcely  any  point  is 
more  neglected  in  our  schools  than  this,  and  con- 
sequently no  accomplishment  is  rarnr.  Too  often 
teachers  content  themselves  with  very  ordinary 
renderings  of  the  text,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  very  loose  and  inaccurate  versions. 

Undoubtedly  the  ability  to  translate  well  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  the  command  of  lan- 
guage possessed  by  the  pupil.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  this  power  may  be  increased  by 
careful  exercise.  The  critical  judgment  of  the 
flcholar  should  be  frequently  called  into  action. 
He  should  learn  to  discriminate  accurately  be- 
twem  the  meaning  of  synonymous  words.  The 
differences  of  idiom  and  the  exact  signification 
of  words  as  determined  by  their  composition 
and  derivation  should  be  dwelt  upon.  Written 
translations  of  difhcult  passages  will  also  be 
found  a  useful  exercise. 

By  persevering  in  this  method  the  instructor 

will  find  his  pupils  acquiring  a  new  power  in 

the  use  of  language,  and  at  the  same  time  form- 

ing  a  habit  of  thoroughness  tnd  accuracy  wYvVcVv 


tie  and  mysterious  is  the  sympathy  between  the 
aouls  of  men  that  even  his  own  habits  of  thought 
and  study  will  be  f*;lt  and  in  some  degree  re- 
produced by  those  «vho  receive  his  instructions. 


From  the  Indiana  Febool  Journal. 
To  Toun£  Teachers. 

In  our  last  we  learned,  t«  some  extent,  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  In  -this,  we  are 
to  consider  briefly  the  meant  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

These  means  are  many  and  various,  but  the 
Teacher  is  the  principal  means.  Now.  if  the 
teacher  is  perfect  in  his  or  her  qualification  for 
the  work  the  work  will  be  well  done,  but  if 
otherwise  the  work  will  be  otherwise  done. 
Now,  as  you  are  young  teachers,  sa  per  cor 
caption,  you  will  not  feel  offended  if  you  are 
presumed  not  perfect  in  qualification.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
two  things ;  first,  the  q%»al^/icatiom9  dceired,  see- 
ond,  the  means  of  their  attainment,  Wa  shall 
however  invert  this  order  in  our  treatxneot  of 
the  subject,  taking  the  second  first,  and  not  in- 
probably  omitting  the  first  altogetheri  owing  to 
the  great  space  required. 

1.  Then  of  the  means  of  the  Teacher's  qual- 
ification, or  Mbass  of  Provbssionax  Ikpboti- 
MENT.    Of  these  means  we  notice,  first, 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

After  you  have  pursued  an  ordinary  course  of 
instruction  in  the  common  school,  high  school, 
academy  or  college  a  course  in  the  normal  school 
is  the  means  most  effective  and  thorough  for 
professional  training.  This,  we  are  fully  aware, 
is  an  impracticability  with  many  of  you,  yet 
we  hope  not  with  all.  This  impracticability 
does  not,  however,  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the 
means,  hence  it  should  be  classed  where  it  be- 
longs, viz.,  Jirat.  We  do  not  propose  argniog 
the  ftiportanco  of  normal  schools,  but  rather  to 
venture  an  opinion,  vii. :  that  twenty- five  yean 
hence  it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in  1862 
whole  counties  of  teachers  could  be  found  in 
Indiana,  not  one  of  whom  had  normal  sehod 
drill.  • 


If  possible  enter  these  schools.     Remcabff 
wiU  be  in  viiuable  to^hem  in  other  studies.       ^^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^'^^'^'^  %\rcf^\ifJVi«^%vh.U»  masteiy. 


\, 


TBI     SOBOOLVABTEB. 


Am  a  matter  of  eni»imgein«nt,  pvnnit  ni  to 
My  tbat  B  Toang  lady  from  Richmond,  Induna, 
haa  gone  all  the  way  to  th«  Nonosl  Sebool  at 
Weatfleld.  MaMBchucetlB.  Heie  ia  an  act  to 
provoke  you  to  good  work*.  Yon  will  be  paid 
for  joar  effort.  A  few  jears  since  a  young  lady 
of  thlt  etiy  vent  to  a  normal  ichool.  Uking  n 
whale  or  partial  couiae,  and  on  returning  waa 
placed  in  eha^e  of  a  grammar  dcpnTtment.  a 
petition  one  grade  above  any  other  female  teecb- 
•r  of  the  city.  WhereTtr  the  Taluc  of  normal- 
achool  drill  i«  known,  the  teacher  posaeaaiag 
nch  drill,  other  thing*  equal,  atandB  Bnt. 

Hence  if  in  anywise  practicable,  avail  your- 
■elvea  of  thie  impnrtant  meana  of  improTement. 
But  where  thia  i«  wholly  impneticable,  take 
Ae  next  beat  mean*,  tii.  : 


In  this  day  of  institutes,  it  is  nnnecaiary  to 
define  or  detciibe  them  further  than  to  aay  thej' 
■re  «  apeeies  of  normal  rchools,  shoit  in  dura- 
tion and  itinerating  in  chaiacter.  Tbeir  prime 
ot^ct,  aa  that  of  normal  schools,  is  the  profes- . 
aioDSl  training  of  leacbeiB,  giving  much  of  thi 
attention  to  nudei  of  teaching.  In  testitnony. 
of  th-ir  efficiency,  it  would  bo  ea>y  to  BU  twen- 1 
ty  pages  from  such  men  as  Horace  Maon,  Uor- 1 
Hard,  Ruasell,  Page,  Norlhend.  and  from  super- 1 
intendentB  of  public  instruction  on  through  b11| 
p'adet  of  teacher*  to  the  humblest  primary  I 
teacher  who  has  availed  herself  of  such  meanal 
of  unprovemanE.  Suffice  it  to  cay,  that  lo  v«l-| 
natda  is  this  means  of  improvement  considered,  i 
that  the  legislaturee  of  several  of  the  States  have  | 
made  appropriations  for  their  support. 

A  trustee  of  our  acquaintance,  visited  an  to- 
atitnte  while  in  session  in  this  city,  and  took 
the  names  of  all  the  teachers  of  said  city  who 
irerein  attendance  at  the  institute.  And  what 
did  thia  mean ;  Simply,  that  when  he  same  to 
•mploy  teachers  he  would  know  who  were  avail- 
lag  theoiielvea  of  tbi*  important  meana  of  im- 
plOTemeM  and  who  were  not.  Trusteea  else- 
whsia  will  in  many  eaaes  do  the  «ame. 

We  notice  »•  a  second  means,       ^  | 


1>  Tbey  fumiah  you  with  the  educational  in- 
telligence of  the  times.  If  institutet  are  to  bei 
beld,  academies,  colleges  or  normal  schools  to  I 
tM  opened,  Joumala  tell  you.  If  educational  i 
teforma  are  attempted,  or  advancements  secur- 1 
ad,  joumala  give  you  ,the  facts,  andprobablyl 
the  prinoiples.  In  short,  they  are  the  coupling- 
polet  that  hitch  you  on  to  the  oar  of  profesiion- 


il  pTogreu,  thus  preventing  yow  being  left  be- 
tiird  the  times. 

i.  They  give  you  kuggestiona,  facta  diacni- 
sion*  and  theorieaon  almost  every  known  school 
duty.  In  this  they  area  kind  of  professional 
library  —  fiesh  with  the  perennial  thotighti  of 
}  niir  eo-Iaborcra  in  different  poaitiona  and  dif- 
ferent locations  througbnut  the  State. 

,1.  lliey  do  mach  in  begelilng  and  tiMIering< 
a.  profetaional  feeling.  This  is  an  item  of  vaat 
importance,  though  ofren  overlooked.  If  yotr 
eipect  to  go  forward  and  upward  In  your  call- 
ing, you  must  catch  the  glow,  and  experience' 
the  Btimulua  of  professional  feeliAg  —  you  must 
Tecl  to  magnify  your  office  and  moke  it  honora-, 
bU  1  Journdla,  if  carefully  read,  will  do  much 
to  accomplish  thia  end.  But  observe,  tor  thia 
or  any  other  purpose,  they  mu -it  be  read,  well 
r^^ud,  then  their  suggestions  studied  until  mas- 
tered and  appropriated  —  then  taken  into  the 
M-lool-room  and  tried,  fboved'.  Do  not  fail  at 
j  thia  point,  for  new  plana  or  theories  are  not  Xa 
I  be  taken  as  a  sweet  morsel  to  be  tolled  smooth- 
i  iy  Dver  the  tongue,  then  ejwied  aa  a  refnae  cud 
'\>!  thought  to  be  aeeu  and  remembered  no  more. 
No,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  be  tasted,  chewed, 
swiUowed,  digested,  aiaimilated  and  incorpo- 
rated in  your  mental  fabric,  your  professional 
tii.>ing.  Further,  in  the  use  of  journal*,  we  would 
su(,'g<»t  tliat  they  be  carefnlly  Bled.  They  serve 
a^  a  valuable  reference,  often  furnibhing  facta 
nnd  statistics  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Hence 
H.ls  and  prtitrtt  your  jaumalt.  1 

4.  Journals  ore  valuable  aa  a  median  through 
which  you  can  make  your  thuughta  known  to 
crthera.  In  this  manner  you  improve  in  both 
matter  and  atyle.  This  is  that  whirh  •<  scatter- 
cth,  yet  increaseth.<"  Henco  the  cnn»luaion  in 
all  the  counts  is,  ffrit,  that  journals  of  cdnea- 
lion  are  a  valuable  means  of  profeaotonal  im- 
provement; second,  that  no  teacher,  na.tiof  on*, 
— high  or  Iota,  riek  or  poor,  eU  or  fovng,  ought 
to  be  without  at  least  one  auch  journal.  But, 
in  answer  to  this,  yon  may  say,  an  editor  i*  lia- 
ble to  bias  in  judgment,  being  ileiiroua  of  a 
lat;e  cirealation  for  his  journal ;  titncc  may  be 
too  earnest  in  this  matter.  As  for  myself,  I 
confess  to  an  ardent  desire  for  a  large  circula- 
tion for  our  Journal,  and  for  two  reasona.  First, 
because  of  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  Jour- 
nal consequent  thereupon.  Second,  because  t 
am  charged  in  a  good  degree  with  the  no  trivial 
labor  of  aostaining  said  JournaL  Btit  in  thU 
cina  I'll  waive  both  theie  ronaideratioca,  «&&. 
say,  it  OUT  Journal  4*wwfl.«i■A."la^,^:^»vw>« 
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other.  Our  two  staler  Stmtes,  Ohio  and  lUtnciB, 
both  have  excellent  journals,  if  our*s  docs  not 
suit  you,  take  one  of  them,  or  one  from  some 


The  world  is  flooded  with  text-booki.  Al* 
most  ercry  teacher  of  experience,  as  a  teacher, 
becomes  an  author  of  a  text- book.     This  ii 


other  State.     But  by  all  means,  take  a  K^rnoi.  |  well*    It  gires  a  larger  field  in  which  to  gather 
At  this  point  permit  a  thought  more.    Did !  the  germs  of  truth.    I  wbuld  not  ignore  an; 


it  eyer  occur  to  you  how  little,  we,  as  teachers, 
spend  for  professional  reading  in  comparison 
with  other  professions  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a 
good  physician  who  did  not  take  from  one  to 
three  medical  journals,  costing  from  two  dol- 


lars to  nine  dollars  per  annum  ?'    Did  you  ever  Teachers  are  apt  to  become  dogmatical.    Fre- 


book  as  a  **  help"  but  all  books  as  positive  au- 
thority. I  would  hsTe  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books in  schools,  but  would  olways  have  them 
recognized  as  helpt.  Teachers'  libraries  should 
be  supplied  with  most  of  the  different  kinds. 


know  an  able  minibtcr  who  did  not  take  from 
one  to  five  religious  papers  and  journals  ?  Did 
you  ever  know  an  earnest  politician  who  did  not 
take  from  fire  to  twenty  political  papers  r  But 
on  the  other  hand,  few  teachers  take  more  than 
two,  and  three-fourths  or  under  take  none. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  difference  }  If  there 
is  a  good  and  valid  reason,  let  us  hear  it.  Ad- 
ditional, we  as  teachers  sometimes  clamor  for 
recognition  as  a  profession,  yet  not  onefourth  of 
our  number  read  professional  journals.  These 
two  things,  in  our  opinion,  hardly  consist.  But 
without  pursuing  the  ihatter  farther,  we  will 
give,  in  conclusion,  the  opinion  of  an  older  and 
probably  a  better  judge  than  the  writer,  viz., 
Charles  Northend. 

Thus  he  speaks  in  his  work  called  Teachers' 
Assistant :  **  If  you  have  not  sufficient  interest 
in  your  work  to  induce  you  to  become  a  sub 


quent  reference  to  different  authors  will  keep 
the  mind  free  and  give  self-reliability  by  fre- 
quent lessons  of  different  authors  of  the  iallia- 
bility  of  text.  School  committees  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  the  selection  ot  text-books  for  schooli. 
Much  of  the  improvement  of  the  pupil  depends 
on  the  kind  of  toxt>books  used.  Above  all 
there  should  be  a  uniformity,  tued  al  aide. 
Madieon,  A'.  }'.  .  B.  t. 


From  the  ProTidence  Evening  Press,  Nov.  Sth. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  on  '"thft  SSdacatlon 
of  the  People.*' 

DLLIVKIIED   IlKFOUB    THE  FuiNXXUf   LTCKCX. 


Mr.  Beecher's  lecture  last  evening  was  attendedhj 
a  rery  large  and  intelligent  audience.  The  hall  wsi 
filled  almost  immediately  after  the  doors  were  open- 
ed. The  favorite  pianist  Mr.  Edward  Hoffman,  of  thk 
Bcriber  to  one  of  these  works,  (i.  s.  journals,)  j  city,  enlivened  the  half  hour  preceedlng  the  appear- 
the  sooner  you  abandon  the  profession  of  teach-  "»«•  of  **>•  lecturer,  with  excdlent  music.  The  is- 
ing  thttbetter  it  wUl  be  for  community."    Show  rtrament  used  by  him  was  one  of  Ligbte  &  Br»nn- 

^,.       7  .      *    *u  *     i^'-vu^- ♦-«-! -.r -^. ry*s,  procured  expressly  for  Roger  WiUlams  Hall. 

this  opmion  to  that  neighbor  teacher  of  yours,    -^    » »'  t-       j  •»  **— 


opinion  to  that  neighbor  teacDer  or  yours 
who  who  does  not  take  a  journal  and  if  he 
thinks  journal,  send  his  name. — O.  W.  H.,  In- 
Hianapolie, 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
TeAt-Booka. 

TuK&B  is  too  much  allegiance  paid  to  books. 
Books  taken  as  positive  authority  work  injuri- 
ously upon  the  mind,  llic  mind  should  not  be 
made  a  reservoir  to  receive,  as  poeitioe  truths 
whatever  any  author  may  feel  disposed  to  pour 


Mr.  Beecher  anaouDced  as  his  subject,  ''The  £da- 
cation  of  Man  as  a  citizen.**  He  said,  "  The  deffK 
opement  of  morality  and  intelligence  are  indispsnsi- 
ble  elements  in  such  an  education;  but  a  man  may 
have  both,  and  yet  be  a  poor  citizen ;  f(»'  to  be  a  good 
citizen  reqaires  that  there  should  be  a  fitting  of  Ae 
man  to  the  ideas  and  th€  government  vnder  vchidi  he 
livei  We  are  to  educate  men  for  Americin  dtizen- 
ship,'  according  to  American  ideas.  In  those  pecoliar 
ideas  that  go  to  make  civil  polity  we  are  widdy 
separated  from  all  other  nations.  TheM  aresoas 
things  with  us,  not  found  elsewhere,  «hSch  give  te 
us  dbtinct4vely  American  ideas,  which  we  get  hf 
virtue  of  the  religiousness  of  our  anoeston — thoM 


into  it.    No  author  is  unerring.    All  have  faults. 

Hence,  to  teach  the  letter  of  sny  clasa  of  text-  j  things  which  we  are  perpetnally  tempted  of&B  Devil 

books  is  injurious.     The  spirit  of  truth  should  j  to  let  go  and  forget,  and  which,  (or  the  hut  thirty 


always  be  sought  after.    No  mattor  how  popu- 
lar any  author  may  be,  the  pupil  should  be  led 


years,  we  have  been  steadily  losing. 
And  first  are  American  ideas  of  the  origin,  aatiirsi 


.  a  f     \.'       i«      n>u       •   J ' capacity,  and  dignity  of  man ;  for  here,  more  than 

to  question  and  reason  for  himself.      1  he  mind,     ^   ,^*    ,  v  i.       •/.     .  /  ,     !!: 

.    ^       .  ,,  L     ,  J  .u  ...       -'anywhereelse,  or  ever  before,  if  not  here  only,  Man 

IS  superior  to  aU  books;  and  the  superiority  ofi^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^^^^     The  State  is  the  nussiy} 

mind  consists  in  its  power  to  discnmmate  be- 1  ^^^  ^^^  essemhd  thing  naned.    The  cradle  is  good; 

tween  truth  and  error ;  as  is  the  moral  power !  ^nt  is  not  the  baby  better?    Heie  it  was  first  affiim- 

^o  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong.  '  edlhsl  man  had  nofuro/ rights  in  goveniment,  aad 
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I 
rights  wen  defined  to  be  among  the  most  j  It  is  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  gradations  in  so- 
idaowntal  and  important.    Being    natural,  theyjciety. 

aid  not  be  taken  awaj,  except  for  crime.  Mon-  These  tendencies  have  had  fatal  stimnlns  in  tiiis 
Jia  could  ntfver  take  away  from  man  the  right  of  |  land  by  the  spirit  of  a  system  which  pats  dishonor 
rsplration;  no  more  could  they  his  rightSj  in  gov- (upon  man— by  law  taking  away  ftom  the  slave  his 
iment,  title  to  manhood,  and  making  color  and  strength  the 

The  two  elements  of  man's  dignity  are  his  divinity !  only  ground  of  superiority'. 

d  his  immortality.  So  great  i«  this  dignity  that  no  <  I  speak  next  of  the  education  of  man  to  the  duties 
la  strikes  with  such  criminal  hand  as  he  who  |  of  citizenship  which  these  radical  doctrines  of  man- 
ikics  at  the  conscious  manhood  of  the  man.  Our | hood  evolve.  First,  we  must  put  honor  upon  the 
ivior  did  not  utter  his  most  bitter  denunciations  {discharge  of  public  civil  duties.  We  seem  to  think 
laintt  thieves  or  murderers ;  but  his  terrible  words  i  that  a  good  quiet  citizcv^  who  does  not  vote  or  trou- 
en  lannehed  against  men  who  emplo>'ed  their  hie  himself  as  to  the  measures  which  men  vote  upon, 
mwt  to  grind  and  iojure  their  fellow  and  weaker !  is  almost  synonymous  with  a  virtuous  man.  And 
an.  And  I  t|amble  for  my  country  when  I  remem-|yet,  acc(»rding  to  the  nature  of  government  inspired 
r  how  flagrant  the  waste  of  manhood — how  awful ;  by  these  radical  vie«r8  of  man,  there  can  be  no  office 
I  marketing  and  dishonoring  of  Christ's  image,  i  more  fbll  of  dignity  than  that  by  which  eveiy  man 
How  indulgent  have  we  all  been  to  these  national !  n^*^^^  ^^*  contributiou  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
ioMS.  The  puTpit  has  been  apologetic  of  this  in- 1  civil  economy  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
idty.  We  have  all  been  paituers  in  the  great  >  We  must  also  K:ourge  from  men  the  idea  that  po- 
inagrcssion  of  transgressions — ^grinding  down  men. !  litical  duty  in  optional.  It  mudt  be  like  virtue,  truth 
tua  is  the  one  black,  gaunt,  iuferual  »\n  that  God  or  honesty,  a  pt^rpttual  and  linvarying  obligation. 
a*t  forgive  nor  forget  Ho  that  died  to  save  men  Ever}"  man  under  tliis  government,  and  eveiy  wo- 
la  everUstlng  and  imm  rtal  antipathy  with  those  |  man— if  the  men  were  half-witted — would  have  to 
■t  live  to  destroy  men.  i  vote.    If  we  could  have  women  voting  now,  what 

Aiese  views  of  man — his  divinity  and  dignity,  his  jcliangcs  would  come  upon  our  Couneib!     What 


nortality,  his  imperishable  worth — were  the  views 
It  were  entertained  by  those  immortal  men  that 
ukdfid  Soar  us  the  peculiar  in<tti:utiona  that  we  are 
to  call  American  Republican  institutions. 


ranks  of  men  would  disiqipear  ignoMinionsly  and 
what  trurp3  of  other  men  would  risa  toMunence  and 
power. 
It  la  not  only  not  wrong  to  meddle  with  politics  in 
See  how  these  tnithn  will  work  out  into  politics— i  t^ie  pulpit,  but  the  pulpit  that  does  not  meddle  with 
»  society.    The  first  effect  is  a  revolutionary  one 'PO^^ics,  the  devil  meddles  with;— not  to  urge  the 


it  least  a  radical  leformatory  one.  These  views 
id  to  take  ont  of  the  way  every  artificial  barrier 
hindrance  that  prevents  any  man  from  being 
tatarer  he  has  the  power  to  become.  His  own  ca- 
tity  is  the  only  rule. 

igala  these  views  furnish  an  iotenso  motive  to  the 
■cat^^"  of  every '  member  of  Society.  Education 
tf  be,  like  privileges  and  prerogatives— a  gift;  we 
oot  claim  it  as  a  gift,  we  claim  it  as  a  right. 


party  candidate,  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  but  to 
teach  those  great  underlying  principles  of  human 
conduct — ^tbe  inculcation  of  the  humanities  and  jus- 
tices that  belongs  to  every  faithful  pulpit. 

The  common  element  in  which  these  doctrines 

must  thrive  and  these  political  duties  be  enforced  is 

fftneral  inUUigenct,    It  is  becoming  very  plain  to  us 

that  a  nation  such  as  ours,  with  such  tremendons 

I  breadth  and  depth  and  pressures  and  powers,  cannot 


rbeae  views  of  man  tend  aho  to  form  a  conscience  stand  except  by  the  intelligence  of  its  common  peo> 


Ich  becomes  sensitive  and  punitive  of  tlie  wrongs 
icli  are  inflicted  upon  men.    Sins  against  man  be- 


pie.  I  hold  that  this  whole  mischief  of  rebellion  has 
come  upon  us  by  reason  of  ignorance.  Mr.  Giad- 
le  the  most  aggravated  of  sins.  If  you  would ;  stone,  in  his  recent  speech,  said  that  "the  causa  of 
uare  the  Christianity  of  acommunst}*  you  must  not  i  liberty  has  been  damaged  in  Europe  esscjQtially  by 
nt  bow  many  churches  there  are,  but  feel  its  pulse  |  the  prolonged  straggle  in  this  country."  This  strug* 
neepcct  to  its  lower  strata  If  you  find  that  the  |g1e  Aos  been  prolonged  unwarrantably  and  outra- 
olocoiamDnity  is  jealous  of  its  weak  and  of  its ;  geouiily.  It  is  said  we  should  not  have  ripened  so 
IT ;  If  eay  wrong  done  to  the  poor  is  accepted  as  a !  fast  in  the  direction  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  but 
Mig  done  to  the  whole;  if  they  are  as  cldldrcn  of;  tor  thi^  prolougation.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ripen- 
I  bcasehold,  then  religion  has  made  great  progress  |  lug.  One  is  **  worm<eaten  **  ripe  and  the  other  is 
Chat  community.  When  a  community  is  insensi- !  natural  ripe.  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  a  ripening  from 
I  to  ttie  wants  of  the  poor,  it  has  learned  that  Us- 1  principle ;  it  is  exigency,  fear,  military  necessity,  that 
I  of  the  deviL  :]cad  you  to  hope  for  emancipation.    Do  you  believa 

Igainat  these  views  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  in  in  it  as  a  justice?    Do  you  demand  it  as  a  right? 

I  neinze  of  man  and  in  the  tendencies  acd  courses! Do  you  stand,  buck  of  expediency,  on  evcErUsting 
society-    It  Is  repugnant  to  man's  selfishness  to!  principles?    However,  I  do  not  know  but  long  delay 

II  the  brctberfaood  and  recognize  it  hi  all  the  rcla- 1  is  gomg  to  reproduce  the  old  state  of  thinga.    I  have 
na  of  life.    It  is  repugnant  to  his  pride.    It  is  re-  j  my  fears  firom  the  result  of  t«.cft,viX  ^<»^2ffxefl^^C(»^.  ^^ 
jgUBX  to  the  oonTfBtions  of  faste  and  refinement,  are  going  lo  swmg  \iac\.  \*>  >iife  ^^-^\ba  \w««t—v^ 
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the  re-esUbliBhrneot  of  slavery  by  trackUog  compro- ;  For  the  BehoolmatMr. 

mise.  ;  Methods  of  Writing  SngUah  while  8Uid|l| 

I  think  we  have  rendered  ourselves  liable  to  misr '  Bnslish  Qrttmmar. 

repreeectatioQ  by  tlie  undue  length  of  this  war.   Bat  |  -— - 

to  us  nothing  will  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  man  |     It  has  been  one  end  of  the  five  preeeAf' 
for  self-govemmeDt  more  than  this  eame  war.   There  .papers  on  grammar  to  show  that  writing  M 
never  since  the  sun  rose  and  set  has  been  such  a  spec-  j,  ^f  primary   importance.      The   pupU's  pa ' 
Ucle  of  cspsciiy  to  endure  burdens  patiently,  and  to  j  ^^^^,^  ^^^^^  j.^  .^j^      p^^^  ^^^  ^^^  beginnin I 


wait  upon  the  lagging  steps  of  Grovemment.    There 


of  his  study  in  the  text-book  to  the  dote,  te 


never  has  been  so  far  as  the  common  people  were 

concerned, 

government 

given  everything  that  man  can  give,  and  been  pa-  i  ^^e  language  is  what  he  aims  to  attain.    So  sots 


such  an  exhibition  of  efficiency.    It  »>  the  \  '^^""^^  ^«  constantly  Uhing  the  language  be  ii 
It  that  fails,  not  ^le  people.     Thtf,  have  i  •studying,  because  the  proper  and  correct  use  d 


as  he  learns  what  is  a  noun,  he  should  bedir 
recteJ  not  only  to  select  and  di^scribe  noa 
from  words  used  in  books,  bnt  to  write  nom 


tient  with  everything  except  "  not  doing/*  Of  that 
they  are  weary.  Qf  that  they  are  heart  sick.  On  ac- 
count of  that  there  is  danger  of  a  reaction  of  the 

great  common  people.    Bnt  I  sUnd  in  the  face  of  the !  himself  and  to  ksep  writing  them  till  be 
world  to  challenge  admiraUon  upon  investigation  and  L^H  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^,4^3  o„^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^ 

say  that  the  people  who  have  passed  through  this  ^^^^^  .^  represents,  if  he  be  called  on  to  do  la 
great  struggle  are  more  noble  m  the  world's  sight  '„,  -        .  ^vuk. 

f.  1   u  #      *L         T.  •      u      .u      ,,  I  For  the  purpose  of  such  exercise,  he  should  n 

than  any  people  before  them.    It  is  where  the  wheel- 1  .    ^      .,        ,  ,  .,     -  .     . 

work  of  Government  comes  over  the  people  that  we|f^"»»*»^^  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  if  he  be  toi 
faiL  The  result  of  the  experiment  is  that  the  people i )<>«"«  ^^  '»'"^e.  a^d  taught  to  print  the  wor* 
are  able— the  Government  is  imbecile.  |  of  his  exercise  on  his  slate ;  if  he  can  write,  if 

Though  I  think  of  our  Government  that  it  is  as  I  should  purchase  a  blank  book  and  useapcif 
honest  an  one  sa  has  ever  stood  in  Washington.  I !  paying  particular  attention  to  neatness  of  hAi* 
say  the  truth  when  I  say  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  able  writing  and  correctness,  and  to  spelling  ssi 
an  one.    I  do  not  blame  it;  it  does  not  know  how  to 


do  any  better ;  it  does  not  know  how  to  do  as  well  as 
the  country  requires.  What  are  we  going  to  do  ? 
I  do  n*t  know.  If  God  gives  us  deliverance,  I  think 
he  means  to  illustrate  the  power  of  His  own  demo- 
cratic people,  and  that  we  are  to  look  for  salvation  to 
our  common  people ;  to  their  toughness,  their  elasti- 
city, their  endurance,  their  wisdom — the  essential 
wisdom  of  their  Instincts— and  not  from  the  capacity 
of  the  Government. 

This  struggle  has  been  brought  upon  us  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  South  working  with  Slavery. 

And  now  suppose  the  war  wai  ended,  not  by  foiil 
compromise,  but  by  the  honest  vindication  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Government  through  the  force  of 
its  arnxs,  what  is  to  be  the  guaranty  of  Aiture  pros- 
perity. Are  we  not  warned  that  when  population 
in  waves  shall  roll  clear  across  the  middle  terriio- 
ties,  and  we  shall  count  millions  by  hundreds 
throughout  the  continent,  we  cannot  maintain  our 
integrity  without  intelligence.  The  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistrsss  will  govern  Tennessee,  Mississip- 
pi and  Alabama.  And  if  they  call  these  contraband, 
they  will  not  be  governed,  and  you  will  have  perpetu- 
al rebellion. 

To  educate,  should  become  our  mania  and  passion. 

We  have  had  revivals  of  religion — blessed  manias ; 

temperance  reforms  that  ran   wildly  through   the 

country,  only  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  their 
discontinnsnce.  Now,  we  must  have  another  ma- 
nia—a mania  for  education.  It  is  necessary  to  send 
the  Gospel  abroad,  and  to  the  far  West;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  fbr  the  next  fiflv  years  the  Church  and 
the  State  should  vie  with  each  other  in  sending  out 
schoolmasters;   and  that  the  work  of  this  sge  is 


punctuation.  Suppose  he  has  learned  the  dei^ 
nition  of  a  nonn  —  •*  A  nonn  is  the  name  of  ■ 
object."  The  directions  given  him  by  thetetcb* 
er  might  be  such  as  these :  — 

Lessox  (a).     Write,  for  the  next  day,  tki 
names  of  all  the  objects  on  your  desk.    Wlia 
he  brings  to  recitation  theae  numes  writttn,  ki 
may  be  tested  concerning  his    knowledge  i 
nouns  by  means  like  the  following :     Qmdiotk 
—  What  are  all  these  names  called  ?     MThit 
is  a  noun  ?    What  is — ?  (name  one  of  the  wot* 
written.)    Why?    What  is  — ?      Why?    Hof 
many  names  of  objects  have  you  written  ?  Hov 
many  nouns  have  you  written  ?     Point  to  tbi 
nouns.    Poiift  to  the  objects.    Is  the  object  tbe 
noun  r    Is  the  noun  the  object  ?      What  is  thi 
noun  r 

Tlien,  if  further  instruction  be  given  from  tbt 
grammar  book,  such  definitions  and  explaas* 
tions  as  follow  might  be  employed,  either  to  be 
recited  by  the  learner  or  stated  by  the  teacher. 

D^nitUm*  A  common  nonn  ia  the  nans  of 
an  individual  of  a  class  of  objects. 

Explanation.  An  individaal  of  a  class  mam 
one  of  a  class.  QueationM.  —  How  many  novas 
have  you  written  ?  Have  you  written  the  word 
book  ?  What  is  «•  book  "  ?  Can  you  thmk  of 
a  large  number  of  books  ?  Is  the  name  book 
commonly  used  to  designate  one  of  a  larfje  niua* 
^  \mx  ot  \hxEL%ii  of  the  same  kind }    What  part  of 
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L8  <*boolL"?     What  kind  of  a  noun? 

might  bo  the  sort  of  drill  to  fix  the  dii- 
\  of  common  nouns  in  the  mind,  and 
ows  the  writing  of  common  nouns. 
X.      Write  a  list  of  twenty  common 

ifter  drill  on  proper  nouns : 

N.     Write  a  list  of  twenty  common  and 

troper  nouns. 

;  ingf'nuity  of  the  teacher  might  arrange 

ills  of  similar  character  at  proper  stages 

iction. 

d  not  the  sabjecto  studied  thus  become 

be  understood  and  would  not  a  foun- 

>r  the  practice  ot  Syntax  be  laid,  while 

in  parsing  would  not  be  hindered  and 

ns  would  be  none  the  less  readily  learn- 

the  grammar  book  become  ]6!«s  a  dry 
id  more  a  book  of  instruction  than  it  is 
present  ? 

'  the  head  Lesson,  I  arrange  some  hintb 
)  task  to  be  set  one  day  ior  the  pupil  to 

previous  to  his  recitation  on  the  next 
Tnder  the  head  Exebcise,  is  indicated 
i  teacher  might  say  to  his  pupils  at  the 
ecitation  previous  to  announcing  a  task 
'formed. 

:iSB  I.     Springs,  leaves,  birds,  grass, 
,  robins,  boys,  ladies,  goats, 
ing,  grows,  whistle,  play,  browse,  talk, 
,  run. 

f.     Copy  the  foregoing  words  and  so 

lem  by  twos  that  each  couplet  of  words 

something.    Model —  Leaves  fall,  etc. 

I8B  III.  The  black,  the  long,  old,  lit- 
,  young,  angry,  dead,  cool,  dry. 
r.  So  attach  the  words  in  the  third 
b  of  exercises  to  the  Vords  as  written 
It  lesson  as  that  the  three  words  taken 
shall  say  something,  and  shall  express 
.  of  object  mentioned.  Model — Dry 
i.  Cool  springs  run,  etc. 
iewing  the -grammar  book,  other  exer- 
imilar  spirit  should  be  invented,  niay- 
(what  like  those  which  follow  here. 

UB  Xb),  Read  a  set  of  words.  What 
y  ?  Which  is  the  noun  ?  Which  is  the 
Vhich  is  the  adjective  i    Which  is  the 

Which  is  the  predicace?  Which  is 
idre  element  ?  The  three  words  con- 
»^ther  make  a  sentence.  What  idea 
mT«  on  the  mention  of  the  first  word } 
dd.    The  third.     What  thought  is  ex- 

What  expresses  this  thought  ?    What 


is  a  sentence  ?  By  what  does  a  sentence  exprewi 
thought  ? 

Lessox.    Commit  these  sentences  to  memory : 

A  sentence  is  a  thought  expressed  in  words. 

A  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea. 

Exercise.  What  is  a  sentence  r  What  is  a 
word  ?  What  idea  do  you  have  on  hearing  the 
word  locusts  mentioned  or  seeing  it  spelled  out  ? 
What  object  do  you  have  an  idea  of  when  you 
hear  or  see  the  word  horse  ?  Donkey  r  Crows  ? 
Trees  r    Flowers  ? 

Lesson.  Write  one  sentence  [or  express  one 
thought]  on  the  subject,  Locusts.  On  the  sub« 
ject,  Horse.  Donkey.  Crows.  Trees.  Flow- 
ers. 

Exercise.  Write  Doves.  Camels.  Turtles. 
Elephants.    Fish. 

Select  one  of  these  words  for  a  subject  on 
which  to  write  two,  and  only  two,  sentences, 
one  of  which  shall  describe  the  animal  and  the 
other  tell  where  it  lives. 

Lesson.  Write  two  sentences  upon  each  of 
the  subjects  mentioned  m.  the  preceding  exer- 
cise, in  one  describing  the  animal  considered, 
in  the  other  telling  where  it  lives.  Only  two 
sentences  are  to  beVritten,  and  they  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible. 

Criticism,  At  each  recitation  let  the  spell* 
ing,  punctuation,  and  particularly  the  mode  of 
expression,  be  rigidly  and  severely  criticised,  so 
far  as  the  pupil  will  bear  criticism,  being  careful 
to  unite  kindness  and  sympathy  with  thorough- 
ness. More  breadth,  both  of  subject  and  space 
in  which  to  write  upon  it,  can  in  due  time  be 
given. 

Now,  reader,  I  have  shown  you,  by  certain 
rude  directions,  how  the  true  end  of  grammar 
study  can  be  arrived  at,  fot  while  the  learner  is 
mastering  definitions  and  the  parsing  of  words, 
he  is  likewise  learning  to  write  correctly,  and  is 
thus  accomplishing  what  it  is  the  purpose  of 
grammar  books  to  teach. 

And  now,  for  a  while,  I  lay  down  my  pen. 

Henrt  Clark. 


From  the  Connecticui  Common  School  Journal. 
Motives  in  SohooL 

Wx  have  often  thought  that  unworthy  mo- 
tives were  sometimes  held  out  by  teachers  to 
secure  proper  attention  to  study  and  deport- 
ment in  schools.  Of  these  we  can  now  only 
allude  to  two  or  three,  and  that  very  briefly. 

1.  Prizes.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  hope 
of  gaining  a  prize  may  temporarily  stimulate  a 
pupil  to  i^teaXax  eii«tX\!OTi\\ii^\.^^  <3i^jKQL\s^\^ 
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•trife  lor  the  prize  he  overlook!  or  forgeU  the  mindi  of  the  young  the  true  object  of  life,  d 
true  object  of  study,  and  not  unfrequcntly  the, prove  unworthy  and  inaufficient.  Let  teacki^ 
gmining  of  a  prize  is  regarded  as  an  end,  rather  ^  therefore,  strive  so  to  influence  their  pupilia' 
than  at  a  mere  incitement.  We  have  always! to  make  their  highest  motive  a  desire  to  beeOB: 
doubted  the  expediency  ot  giving  prizea,  and  at  true  men  and  true  women,  and  to  inspire  da 
a  future  time  may  give  reasons.  Now  we  mere-  with  a  determination  to  answer  life's  great  oi] 
ly  say  that  we  do  not  regard  it  as  one  of  the  i  by  acting  *•  well  their  part  '*  in  all  therelatifly 
highest  and  best  motives  to  study.  i<^f  Hff>. 

2.  The  Love  of  Appuob\tion.     This  mayj 
be  used  to  a  certain  extent.     It  may  be  regard-  j         y^^  j,,^  Connecticut  Common  School  JounaL 
ed  as  a  worthy  motive  within  certain  limits,— :  jj^pQ^ance  of  a  More  ThorouRh  Traininili 
but  should  never  be  held  up  as  the  true  end,                    Xlooution  in  our  Bohoola.     * 
either  for  good  scholarship  or  deportment ;  and  

yet  it  may,  very  properly,  be  used  as  an  inciden- ;      nv  ruor.  makk  bailbt,  of  yalb  coluol 
tal  motive.      If  made  too  prominent,  it  mayi  ""^ 

tend  to  promote  a  spirit  of  vanitv.  The  desire!  ^^^^^  "^^^J  '^  valuable  in  proportion  st  k 
to  merit  approbation  of  teachers  and  friends  is.^^^nd'  ^  develop  and  cultivate  the  mind  ui 
very  laudable.— and  only  objectionable  when  it  IP^"0"  ^^  *^e  learner,  and  to  furnish  him  witk 
ia  made  an  end  for  all  effort.  |^^«  ^^»^  °^«*"»  »°d  inciiemenu  for  hU  greK 

„     „,      _  -.  «*L.    .  life-work  of  self- culture.    The  best  incittmcit 

3.  The  Fear  OP  PrsisuMENT.    This  is  more  I  ,  ,    ,  .     v 
^,     ^,         .  .        ,.              ,,          ,^         'to  any  work,  and  the  most  permanent,  is  tM 

unwoithy  than  either  of  the  preceding.    It  may;  ',.  .-,         •,..       ^-^ 

'  _    ,  .  .    .^     *•       .   ipertonal  mlerett  of  the  scholar  in  iL    The  nat* 

prove  effectual  m  securing  present  attention  to ' 


study  and  deportment,  but  will  not,  in  itself, 
prove  permanently  salutary.      A  boy  who   is 


ural  activity  of  any  of  his  facuitiea  yields  soai 
aatisfaction.  The  mere  acquisition  of  know* 
ledge  is  pleasing ;  the  exercise  of  his  mind,  of 


compelled  by  fear  of  punishment  to  learn  cer- >  ....  ... 

^  .    \  ^        ju-r        ujuw*        .„ 'reason  especially,  is  gratifying;  but  the  e<m- 

tain  lessons,  or  to  reflram  from  bad  habits,  will  (     .  ^      /.      ,   .  ,   . 

^^,       ..  ,       .,       ^,       ^,.  I  sciousness  that  his  10AOM  oema  t#  orowma  —  (w 

not  thereby  be  made  cither  truly  studious  or !      .  ,  .    , 

^    ,  J  J     Ml       1     J       V.I  .    J  he  14  acquiring  new  personal  power  to  think,  to 

truly  good, — and  will  onlv  do  what  Is  required  I      .       ,  **  -     ,  .   , 

»  /.     *  11  j"*     J  J     V      /c«  *"d  'o  expreaa,  affords  one  of  the  nobkit 

of  him  because  compelled  to  do  so;  and  when;      ,  "^ , 

^.  #  «v  1-       •  J    V    and  sweetest  enjoyments  of  a  rational  beiBf. 

the  pressure  of  this  compulsion  is  removed,  he'  **  '  • 

will  be  prone  to  yield  to  reactive  influences.       1     Hence  that  special  study  will  be  comparativ^ 
4.    Another  unworthy  motive  is  the  desire  to  i^y  *^«  ^^*^'  ^^ic^»  together  with  the  most  ns^ 
be  at  the  head  of  the  clas8,-or  the  be«t  scholar  !^«»1  knowledge  and  the  beat  mental  diMipline. 
in  school.    A  desire  to  excel  in  scholarship  may  i  furnishes  the  richest  means  of  personal  cnltuie, 
be  laudable  if  such  desire  is  connected  with  j  ^««  «n^^»^n8  »»  *^  •e^c®  ^*>»  •«l^-lo^«  "d  ">• 
right  motives;  but  if  it  comes  simply  from  aj^husiasmof  the  pupil,  the  most  potent  incite- 
desire  to  outdo  others,  it  U  wrong.    A  desire  to  j  "»cnts  to  that  hard  work  which  alone  can  ucnn 
excel  for  purposes  of  good  would  be  different,  1  gJ'cat  excellence  in  anything, 
but  a  mere  desire  to  be  a  good  scholar,  or  to  be ;     Measured  by  the  above  testa,  why  should  not 
correct  in  deportment,  for  the  sole  purpose  of.  the  art  of  eloattion  rank  among  the  fortmcd 
excelling  others,  is  an  unworthy  and  selfish  mo- ;  studies  in  all  our  schools,  instead  of  being  kept 
tivc.  in  the  back-ground,  as  it  usaally  ia — thipii- 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  above  j^^ary  and  middle  classes  hastening  over  the 
because  we  feel  that  such  motives  are  too  often :  ™«"  outside  forms  of  expression,  and  oldff 
used  in  the  school-room  as  ends  rather  than  rh  jcla"cs  neglecting  even  these  ? 
aids.  Teachers  should  aim  constantly  and  earn- 1  What  other  study  may  be  of  such  primaiy 
cstly  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  I  and  life-long  use  to  the  acbolar,  including,  as  it 
the  great  object  for  which  they  are  obtaining  an !  docs,  the  most  accurate  knowledge  and  nse  tf 
education.  It  is  that  they  may  be  taught  how  to ,  the  language  we  speak,  quite  as  much  as  the 
live,  and  so  to  perform  their  several  parts  in  \ifc\fnanner  of  reading,  nay,  more,  embracing  a  noM 
that  the  world  tnay  be  made  the  better  through  ■  minute  study  of  ideas  whioh  alone  give  aeaa- 
their  influence**.    The  true  motive  should  be  a  i  ing  to  words  and  tonea.     All  the  agents  of  ei- 


desire  to  gain  knowledge  in  order  to  do  more 
good,  —  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  life  usefully ; 


pression  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  tki 
things  or  ideas  expressed }  they  cannot  be  sif- 


HDd  Mny  motives  whioh  fall  to  Vmpieaa  u^on  \W  Xfti^  %\MKx^Kid'^  \  th«f  would  bo  Qf  no  «st  If 
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Id.  The  sculptor  molds  a  more  beauti- 
e  because  in  addition  to  his  skill  in  ex- 
he  has  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
orm.  The  great  painter  excels  not  by 
led  coloring  alone ;  he  has,  as  well,  a 
finite  knowledge  of  the  landscape  he 
And  so  he  who  would  excel  in  vocal 
>n  of  ideas  in  reading  or  speaking,  must, 
lis  superior  vocal  culture,  be  more  fa- 
ith  all  the  exact  lights  and  shades  in 
ling  and  relation  of  words,  and  with 
ive  worth  and  t>eaut7  of  ideas  and  emo- 

ntal  discipline,  what  other  branches  of 
n  equal  such  a  thorough  training  in 
I  as  I  am  advocating  ?    What  elf>e  em- 

once  in  harmonious  acticn  so  many 
,  intellectual  and  emotional,  as  well  as 
re  ?  Intigkt  to  see  the  precise  meaning 
is  to  be  read  —  the  ideas.      Judgement 

their  relative  importance  for  correctly 
ing  the  expressive  lights  and  shades  of 
I.  Sympathy  in  appreciating  the  kind 
ree  of  feeling.  T<ute  in  giving  proper 
id  melody.  Imagination  in  making  real 
ent  all  the  circumstances  of  character, 
1  place,  with  all  the  modulations  of 
cessary  to  express  naturally  these  va- 
ights  and  feelings,  and  when  in  decla- 
)r  recitation  we  add  the  piactice  of  me- 
id  appropriate  gestures,  what  is  there 
le  **Vhole  man  **  that  is  not  being  cul- 
n  this  single  exercise  of  elocution  ? 

le  crowning  grace  of  education  is  per- 
Iture  a>i  distinguished  from  mere  learn- 
intellectual  power, —  that  rare  culture 
jre,  the  ear,  the  voice,  the  hand,  of  the 
erson,  by  which  the  intellectual  and 
il  seem  to  shine  through  the  physical 
,  spontaneously  express  their  ever  pass- 
e  of  thought  and  feeling.  A  little  mu- 
drawing  are  doing  something  toward 
g  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  hand,  in  a  few 
chools.  Yet  the  great  lack  of  emotional 
e$iive  culture,  every  enlightened  obser- 
;  tee,  is  the  most  lamentable  feature  of 
Tican  education.  With  here  and  there 
ent  exception,  our  educated  men  who 
idaated  at  our  best  common  schools, 

schools  and  colleges,  and  our  semina- 
icred  learning,  intellectual  as  they  are, 
itterly  destitute  of  this  emotional  and 
mptrtonal  culture t  that  they  read  and 

the  moit  exciting  themes  ever  revealed 
vilh  |i  7Q}ce  and  manner  §o  dull,  mo- 


notonous  and  passionless,  that  we  should  never 
dream  they  had  touls,  but  for  the  catechism,  or 
that 

**  There  is  in  eouJs  a  tympaihy  with  aotmdb." 

What  but  a  more  thorough  elocutionary  train- 
ing through  the  whole  course  of  instruction  can 
supply  this  great  want  of  personal  culture,  and 
redeem  our  schools  from  the  crime  of  a  heart- 
less and  voiceless  education  ? 

As  one  of  the  extrinsic  incentives  to  tbii 
work,  Ctell  to  mind  the  hi(»toric  fact,  that  the  ex- 
pressive arts  have  always  been  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  among  cultivated  peoples,  and  mark- 
ed success  in  any  of  them  has  received  supreme 
honor.  To  give  fit  expresdon  in  some  outward 
forms  or  colors,  words  or  sounds,  to  the  inmost 
feelings  of  humanity,  has  ever  been  regarded  aa 
the  consummate  triumph  of  genius  and  culture. 

What  lavish  praise  is  justly  bestowed  on  "the 
few  immortal  names,"  who  have  enriched  the 
world  with  the  great  works  of  art  —  in  sculp- 
ture, painting,  poetry  and  music.  Yet  the  won- 
drous merit  of  these  master  artists  was  simply 
that  they  gave  perfect  expression  to  what  their 
admirers  only  see  and  feel. 

Thus  the  simplest  lesson  in  reading  which  is 
what  it  should  be,  an  endeavor  to  give  perfect 
expression  to  some  idea  or  aentiment,  ie  radi- 
cally connected  with  th«)  proudest  of  the  fine 
arts. 

**  A  word  fitly  epoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silver," 

Let  teachers  and  pupils  once  appreciate  thia 
ennobling  relation,  and  much  of  the  mechani- 
cal drudgery  of  teaching  and  learning  would 
be  changed  to  delightful  labor,  for  they  Would 
then  see  with  Shakspeare's  love-inspired  Ferdi- 
nand, that  their 

*'  Most  poor  matters  point  to  rich  ends.." 

But  is  not  all  this  long  introduction  ahomX 
the  fine  arts  and  expressive  culture,  practically 
considered,  all  **  highfaluten"  ?  Can  children 
be  taught  to  feel  and  expreee  as  well  as  to  know 
and  to  think  ?  Can  elocution,  like  arithmetic, 
be  thoroughly  taught  in  our  common  achoola } 
Why  not  ?  Is  there  any  thing  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  ? 

Children  all  talk  before  they  come  to  school ; 
they  have  i^eas  about  a  great  many  thinga; 
they  have  words  and  voices  to  utter  their  ideaa 
in  conversation,  and  even  before  they  have 
worda  at  all,  they  have  most  expressive  tonet 
and  gestures,  by  which  they  makft  kAi^'«Tk.^3s^^s& 
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tones  of  luve  and  hate,  of  reproof  and  praise, :  qaainted  %vith  the  acUnoe  of  elocution.    Tbii 
the  frown  and  smile,  the  gesture  of  welcome; do  not  understand  the  simple  principles  of  ex* 
and  repulbion, — all  are  perfectly  underfitood  by.pression,  and  cannot  give  intelligent  instmctios 
children  Ions;  before  the  usual  age  for  entering ;  even  if  they  could  read  well ;    they  can  oalj 
the  school;  imagination,  too,  at  an  early  age, i:*  teach  the  young  idea  to  '•shoot"  at  randoa 
most  busy  and  vivid,  transforming  the  merest;  without  definite  aim  or  effect, 
rag  into  thi?  living  doll,  chairs  and  tables  intoj     Without  clear  principles,  which  alone  make 
men  and  women,  and  each  character  in  the  im- -any  study  intelligible  and  easy  and  interettiog, 
agined  play  made  to  converse  with  a  natural- j  teachers  are  obliged  to  call  in  the  help  of  such 
ness  that  puts  to  shame  the  affected  efTorts  of.  arbitrary  rules  as  avaricious  publishers  preface 
many  older  players.  j  their  reading  booka  with,  to  goU  the  uninitiated 

Now  what  material  is  wanting  here  for  thel^hoareto  commend  and  introduce  them— i 
most  complete  success  in  reading  and  recitation  multitude  of  arbitrary,  impractical  rules  which 


if  wisely  Morked  and  cultivated  ?  They  can 
understand  simple  ideas  and  feelings ;  they  have, 
or  can  easily  be  taught  to  have,  appropriate 
words  and  tunes  fur  telling  them  ;  vivid  imagi- 
nation to  realize  all  the  circumstances ;  strong 
and  ready  feeling,  flexible  voices  usunlly.  and 
sometimes  native  gesture,  felicitously  suited  to 
the  idea ;  ail  these  essential  elements  of  eloquent 
Yocal  expression  most  children  have  in  abund- 
ance out  of  school  in  conversation  and  play. 

Are  the  conditions  of  successful  culture,  so 
far  as  the  scholars  are  responsible,  in  any  other 
study  so  co;.  \)lete  and  ripe  for  use  :  AVhy  is  it 
then,  with  ■  our  boasted  improvements  in  the 
philosophy,  :.:\d  art  of  teaching,  with  so  many 
excelleiit  ttuuhera  anxious  to  do  their  best,  and 
succesfeiul  in  so  many  other  things;  why  is  it 
that  there  are  so  few  who  learn  to  read  decent- 
ly, so  few  who  loam  at  school  even  to  enunciate 
the  elementary  sounds  of  our  nati^'C  language 
with  their  proper  fullness  and  clearness  ;  so  few 
who  prononnr.?  the  commonest  words  with  any 
refined  accum-v,  fewer  who  express  intelligibly 
the  ideas  witV.  rheir  relative  lights  and  shades 
of  meaning  uti>1  worth,  fewer  still  who  make 
any  attempt  to  express  the  feelings  in  what  \h 
read,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  thoughts !  Is  it 
liot  plainly  and  solely  because, — 

1st.  Most  teachers  themselves  are  not  as  well 
cultivated  in  th({  art  of  elocution  as  thev  should 
be ;  they  are  not  trained  in  the  quick  enalysis 
of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  to  be  read ; 
they  arc  not  masters  of  their  own  feelings  or  of 
their  own  voices  for  expressing  them,  and  there* 
fore  cannot  train  their  pupils  in  vocal  culture, 
and  arouse  their  feelings  by  the  electric  charms 
of  emotion  in  their  own  voice,  cannot  give  prac- 
tical illustrations  and  corrections,  and  hence 
lose  the  mo^t  potent  agents  of  all  teaching  and 
learning,  example  by  the  teacher,  and  imitation 
by  the  scholars. 


neither  enlighten  nor  interest  pupils,  which  have 
as  many  exceptions  as  observances,  and  like  the 
manners  of  Denmark, 

**  Are  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  obsftr- 


ance. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  any  science  sre 
very  few,  and  like  the  law  of  gravity,  which  in 
the  same  way  controls  atoms  and  worlds,  are  ai 
simple  as  they  are  compreheivsive.  They  have  no 
exceptions,  and  when  once  seen  are  snre  guidei. 

Principles  biing  order  out  of  chaos ;  they  ap- 
peal in  their  constant  recurrence  and  applica- 
tion to  the  reason  and  sympathy  of  the  scholar, 
not  to  his  bare  memory  ;  they  grow  out  of  the 
accidental  forms  as  rules  may  ;  and  by  leading 
the  reader  constantly  back  to  the  spirit,  which 
alone  should  control  the  voice,  they  tend  to  in- 
spire and  preserve  that  beautiful  paturalDeea  in 
elocution  which  is  the  consummation  of  Art; 
as  Lowell  finely  expresses  it, 

**  Making  nature  more  natural  by  Art." 

3d.  Teachers  are  leaa  successful  in  docatioa 
than  in  other  studies,  because  they  have  no  such 
progressive  system  of  instruction  as  they  haie 
in  arithmetic,  commencing  with  the  unit  of  the 
child's  intelligence  and  feeling,  and  gradaallT 
unfolding  more  and  more  difficult  lessons  as  the 
mind  and  heart  and  voice  of  the  child  unfold. 

The  greatest  care  ia  needed  at  erery  step  of 
progress,  to  adapt  the  given  lesson  as  near  u 
possible  to  the  understanding  and  appieeiatioii 
of  every  reader ;  lest  you  should  forever  dieoret 
expression  from  sense  and  feeling ;  this  Uft  h 
the  unforgivable  sin  in  teaching  reading.  Bet- 
ter the  scholar  never  hear  of  such  an  en  is  do- 
oution,  than  that  he  be  permitted  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  formal  utterance,  that  is  not  prompted 
from  within,  * 

In  arithmetic,  if  a  pupil  fails  9>  comprehead 
any  one  important  step,  any  one  principle,  he  ii 


2d.     Because  most  teacheia  are  not  weW  SA-V%\Av^a^^^Q«l\la^  \f<a\>MX^^.V)w«r  olaMS,  le 
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estenti&l  to  further  progress  is  his  dear  mastery 
of  every  point  deemed. 

But  in  reading'  though  unmindful  of  both 
the  sense  and  the  spirit,  and  innocent  of  any 
thought  of  the  existence  of  a  principlci  if  he 
**puts  through"  the  right  number  of  words  on 


if  Tre  had  as  many  professors  of  this  stamp 
amons:  us  as  Germany  can  boa-t  of? 

There  are  odd  sticks  among  them ;  there  are 
thoufsands  of  dull  hook-worms,  "whose  conver- 
sation iii  as  dry  and  spiritless  as  *  ■  very  dust 
that   accumulates  on   their    por     rous  folios. 


a  high  key  with  a  loud  voice,  he  is  blissfully ;  1),^  j^.^,  ^.g  j,ave  to  i«ay  of  thelai    r.  the  better 
left  to  believe  he  has  done  a  ••  big  thing."  and  fo,  us  and  our  friends.    Let  the  dust  remain  ! 


to  wait  impatiently  the  time  when  he  shall  as* 
toniah  the  world  with  his  oratorical  genius. 


from  the  New  York  Chronicle. 
Gherman  Profeaaora. 

yRANDER. 

Mistaken  notions  prevail  to  a  great  extent 
in  America  in  regard  to  Oerman  professors.  By 
persons  who  ought  to  be  better  informed,  they 
are  lumped  together,  in  general,  as  walking  en- 
eyclopsdias  of  dry  knowledge,  living  compen- 
dinnu  of  transcendental  philosophy,  which  no 
one  understands  or  pretends  to,  as  destitute  of 
every  kind  of  practical  ability,  —  mere  book- 
worms, without  knowledge  of  the  real  world 
around  them,  and  no  interest  in  the  every* day 
concerns  of  life,  unsocial,  odd  in  manners  and 
in  dress,  and  ignorant  of  ail  the  elegance  of  po- 
lite society.  That  this  conception  has  too  much 
foundation  in  fact,  no  one  who  has  ever  passed 
a  week  in  a  Oerman  University  town,  will  be 
bold  enough  to  deny ;  but  like  most  general 
statementa  of  the  kind,  it  is  altogether  too  broad 
end  sweeping.  It  is  grossly  exaggerated.  It 
would  have  fitted  closer  fifty  or  even  forty  years 
ago ;  for  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  although  the  Ger- 
mans dislike  to  acknowledge  it,  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  professors  owe  much  of  their 
culture  and  refinement  to  the  influence  of  French 
ideas,  which  have  crept  into  society  and  the 
ohnreh,  and  greatly  modified  the  University 
system.  It  may  still  be  true  enough  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  profeasors,  who  are,  it  must 


be  allowed,  the  moat  terrible  book- worms  in 

the  world.    But  it  requires  little  knowledge  of  is  interrupted  by  a  loud  and  angry  hiss,  and 


Disturb  not  its  sacred  repose  ! 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  nil  German  pro- 
fessors was  the  great  and  good  Neander,  whose 
amiable  spirit  and  singleness  of  heart  endeared 
his  very  oddities  and  infirmities  to  his  pupils. 
I  have  before  me  a  sketch  of  his  manner  in  the 
lePtun?-room,* written  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  him  and  his  conntant  pu- 
pil for  several  months.  From  this  I  am  per- 
mitted to  make  the  following  ext7::<:ts :  «« Im- 
agine me  ill  the  lecture-room,  waiting  for  the 
eloquent  professor  to  make  his  appearance. 
About  three  hundred  pupils  arc  assembled,  pre- 
paring their  pens  and  paper,  and  the  hum  of 
their  voices  fills  the  spacious  ro'^m.  Suddenly 
a  general  hiss  (a  strange  but  here  the  universal 
mode  of  commanding  silence  and  attention)  re- 
sounds through  the  room,  and  looking:  towards 
the  door  we  see  an  uncouth  figure,  attired  in  a 
a  long,  loosely- fitting  frock  coat,  thick,  clumsy 
boots  drawn  over  his  trowsers,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  his  knees,  making  his  M-ay  with  a 
hasty  and  awkward  step  in  search  ot'  his  desk, — 
a  bundle  of  books  under  his  left  arm,  and  both 
hands  spread  out  as  if  to  aid  him  in  the  search ; 
for  his  eyes  seem  to  be  of  little  use  to  him  in 
this  respect.  He  is  so  very  near-sighted  that 
he  must  hold  a  book  close  to  his  face,  and  then 
reads  with  difficulty.  The  moment  he  reaches 
his  dciik  he  literally  throws  himself  upon  it, 
and  hastily  tearing  open  \\U  (>:-eek  Testament 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  his  audi- 
tory,  instantly  begins  at  the  very  bi'i.tence  where 
the  bell  interrupted  him  st  the  previous  lecture. 
But  before  the  sentence  la  finished,  perhaps,  he 


Oerman  literary  society,  to  know  that  the  truly 
great  thinkers  and  philosophers,  the  master- 
minds of  the  nation,  have  almost  always  been 
social  and  genial  men,  with  odd  manners,  per- 
haps, and  in  many  cases  very  unpractical  no- 
tions. The  liveliest  man  I  ev^r  met,  the  most 
polite  too,  ia  a  Heidelberg  professor,  s  man  of 
inexhaoatible  learning.  He  never  forgets  what 
he  has  once  read ;  and  being  s  man  of  wit,  and 
tact  at  quotation,  his  stores  of  reading  always 
come  well  into  play.     It  would  be  wril  for  us 


looking  round  for  the  cause,  wc  ^ee  an  unlucky 
student,  who  ia  belated,  endeavwiing  to  shut  the 
dooikwithout  disturbing  the  auditory,  and  blush- 
ing with  embarraasment  at  his  uncourteoua  re- 
ception. If  a  second  interruption  occura,  the 
offender  is  greeted  with  a  atill  louder  and  more 
angry  hiss,  like  the  rage  of  su  many  serpents. 
Ntiw  and  then  an  individual  of  firther  nerves 
will  ilam  the  door  in  defiance,  which  gftnerally 
secures  him  a  more  quiet  reception.  If  studenta 
w\iO  do  ivol  \»\oTi%  Vi  >2twfe  ^\»A^  >iK»ak  *\s^±<«^^ 
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themtelve*,  the  hiwing  and  staiDping,  repeated 
over  and  over,  is  almost  deafenitig.  In  the 
meantime  the  good>  humored  lecturer  takes  no 
notice  of  the  intrusion  or  of  the  interruption, 
otherwise  than  by  pausing  till  his  voice  can  be 
heard  again.  But  no  pau><e  is  made  in  his  lec* 
ture  fur  the  benefit  of  his  heaier^ ;  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  thought,  illustration  and  argu- 
ment, pronounced  with  an  earnestness  and  ier- 
Tor  that  chains  the  attention.  It  is  only  when 
some  reference,  or  a  Hebrew  quotation,  or  a 
proper  name  indistinctly  heard,  produces  a  gen- 
eral hissing  or  stamping  |  the  authorized  usage 
in  such  cases)  that  he  pauses,  and  repeats  his 
words  with#more  deliberatitm.  Jf  only  some 
dozen  or  twenty  voices  call  for  the  interruption 
he  proceeds  without  noticing  It. 

'*Neander'8  mannrr  is  singularly  uncouth, 
and  to  a  stranger  annoying  and  even  repulsive. 
He  had  the  habit  of  bruising  and  crushing  a 
pen  between  his  fingers  when  engaged  in  speak- 
ing, and  was  entirely  lost  without  that  custom- 
ary support.  His  pupils  always  laid  a  pen  or 
two  on  his  desk  before  be  came  in,  and  not  un- 
frequently  one  was  handed  to  him  in  the  course 
of  his  lecture.  Another  habit  of  his  is  to  put 
his  foot  kgainst  the  wall  behind  him  and  push 
his  desk  forward  until  it  almost  pitches  over. 
It  seems  as  if  he  must  cling  with  his  foot,  in 
some  way,  like  a  fly.  But  his  most  annoying 
habit  is  spitting.  For  this  he  is  not  to  blame, 
as  he  suffArs  from  a  rush  of  saliva.  He  actual- 
ly thrown  it  out,  flrst  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  in  m  kind  of  spatter,  incessant  and  copi- 
ous, until  the  floor  looks  as  if  a  watering-cart 
had  passed  through  the  room  to  lay  the  dust. 

'*  But  all  these  defects  of  manner  are  forgot- 
ten as  soon  as  the  hearer  becomes  engaged  with 
him  in  his  subject.  His  power  of  argumenta- 
tion is  wonderful,  and  often  rises  into  earnest 
eloquence."  ,  s.  s.  c. 

Women  as  Teach ebs. — Every  well  educated 
girl  feels  perfectly  conscious  that,  wider  favor- 
able circumstances,  she  can  conduct,  upon  an 
average,  nineteen  of  her  twenty  little  innocent 
pupils  into  an  honorable  existence.  Give  her  a 
stxong  arm  for  discipline,  and  a  wise  head  for 
advice,  and  her  labors  fix  a  divinity  upon  the 
face  of  society.  I  believe  in  the  infinite  sus- 
ceptibility of  children,  and  also  in  the  moral 

omnipotence  of  women,  their  natural  teachers ; 
and  there  are  no  evils  in  society,  however  deep 
seated,  that  m<y  not  be  removed  by  a  wise  ap- 
plication of  their  powers.  A  highly  cultivated 
woman  is  Qod*s  antidote  for  sin  and  suffering. 
— r.  B.  Wait. 


Tlia  O^laatial  Army. 
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I  stood  hy  the  opet  casement. 
And  looked  upon  the  night. 
And  htiw  ihe  westward  going  stars 
Pass  slowly  ou^of  sight. 

Slowly  the  bright  procesbien 

Went  down  the  gleiroing  arch. 
And  my  soul  discerned  the  music 

Of  their  long,  triomphant  march  ] 

Till  the  great  celestial  army. 

Stretching  Car  beyond  the  poles. 
Became  the  eternal  symbol 

Of  the  mighty  march  of  souls. 

Onward,  forever  onward, 

Red  Mars  led  down  his  clan  ; 
And  the  moon,  like  a  mailed  maiden, 

Was  riding  in  the  van.  . 

And  some  were  briffbt  in  heanty. 

And  seme  were  faint  and  small, 
Btit  these  might  be  in  their  greatest  keigbt# 

The  noblest  of  them  all. 

Downward,  forever  downward. 

Behind  earth's  dusky  shore. 
They  passed  into  the  anknown  night, 

They  passed  and  were  no  more. 

No  more  ?  0,  say  not  so  ! 

And  downward  is  not  just ; 
For  the  sight  is  weak  and  and  the  sense  is  diia^ 

That  looks  through  heated  dust. 

The  stars  and  the  mailed  moon. 

Though  they  seem  to  fall  and  die, 
Still  sweep  with  their  embattled  lines 

An  endless  reach  of  sky. 

And  though  the  hills  of  death 

May  hide  the  bright  array. 
The  marshaled  brotherhood  of  soula 

Still  keeps  its  upward  way. 

XJpward,  forever  upward, 

I  see  their  march  sublime. 
And  hear  the  glorious  music 

Of  the  eonqoerora  of  time. 

And  long  let  me  remember. 

That  the  palest,  faintest  one, 
Msy,  to  diviner  vision,  bo 

A  bright  and  blessed  sun. 


Cbildbeh's  Tempeb. — Here  are  some  aenalbitf 
hints  which  should  be  heeded:  The  sugges- 
tion, *'  Never  fear  spoiling  children  by  makiaf 
them  too  happy,"  is  an  important  one.  Some 
parents  are  oonstantly  teaching  their  dnldroi 
to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  their  own  diaraeteri 
land.  tVi^iE  tftaiehin^  soon  fixea  the  hftbtl  upon  tte 
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Mt  «)iic)i  ripnw  into  gloomlnMs  in  rnkture  ii 
— ^a  legiey  af  dlieomfoit  and  nnfaapplnm  n 
rajt. 

)«d  temper  U'ofUneT  th*  raitilt  of  tmbappy  n 

eimitancn  th*ii  of  an  unhappy  otganimtion ; 

ftcqumtly.  howerer,  ha*  a  phjiical  c 

1  a  peeriah  child  often  necdi  dialing  more  1: 

>n  correcting.     Bonic  children  are  more  pionc  fi 

ahow  ttmper  than  olheii ) 

tcomt  ut  qualicie*  which  aie  Talnable  in 

dfM.    For  inilanra,  a  child  of  active  temper-  i 

•Mnl,  ipnsitifa  feeling,   and  eager  purpOIC,  ii 

Nn  likely   to  meet   wiih   constant  Jara  ant 

IIn,  than  a  dull,  paaiiTe  child  ;  and  if  he  is  o 

t  open  nattire,  his  inward  irntatian  ia  imme 

iuely  ibown  iD  bnrtt*  of  paiaion.    If  you  Te 

1M  theat  (Aulitioni  by  acoldiTiB  and  puaish- 

nt,  you  only  inciesK  the  cTJl  by  changing  ii 

wsAD  into  lulkinetSi    A  cheetfu!,  good-t 

nvd  lone  of  your  own,  a  sympithy  wilta 

oiibl*  wheiievei  the  trouble  haa  ariien  fron.  ..„ 

..mdnct  on  hi.  part,  ar.  the  be»t  antidotei ;       ^he  vMume.  acarcely  yet  dry.  from  the  facita 

,t  it  would  Ub«te*  attll  to  p««>>t  before- 1'"^ 'P'"'*^  P""'^ ''"  ""'■  "  North  America, 

»d.Mn.uch..p<..i.iblealltourc«of  annoT-l^y    Anthony  TroUope,"    atrikingly   iUu.lratei 

M.    Nevar  fear  .pnil.ng  children  bt  making^''"'  '"'*"»'='>  progreii  we  hare  made  in  a 

„  I  third  of  a  cantnry,  and  yet  mpre,  what  progma 

e  £ngli>h  have  mads  towards  a  just  apprecia- 

)ii  of  us.     Many  of  onr  readers,  doubtleai, 

ive  cither  read,  ot  wQIread  tliia  work,  which, 

published  in  some  coicmoh  year,  would  hare 

D  quite  a  sensation. anoAf;  ttt;  bat  I  am 


of  her  nairatlTea  and  dascriptioca ;  and 

waa  obliged  ta  cpnfeas  that  ihe  mt  no  more 

unJDit  to  HI  thin  we  were  to  bar ;  that  aha  did 

not  exaggeiale  oni  drfecta  more  than  we  did 

the  faulti  of  bar  book ;    that  it  waa  aa  fiii  a 

picture  ai  we  had  a  rtght  to  expect  from  an 

EngUih  woman  who  had  h«  reputation  and 

tuna  to  make  at  home  ai  a  writer,  and  eapa- 

lUy  in  the  depaitment  of  fiction ;  that,  aftef 

all  the  deduction  to  be  made  for  oarricatara, 

tiprii,  national  prejudice,  and  the  injustice  of 

atttibuting  to  the  country  in  general  what  be- 

I  longed  only  to  a  part,  there  wai  atill  a  large  re- 

Diduum,  and  by  no  mean*  a  tapiU  riwrlvwn,  of 

truth,  keen  obieiTation  and  ariitio  skill.     We 

wrre,  however,  almost  unanimous  in  vot'ng  her 

bt  what  har  name,  TroUope,  expreased;  and 

taking  her  se  the  type  of  European  detrae- 

rs  of  aur  free  oounlry,  popular  inntitutions 

d  intelligent  people. 


em  too  bappy.  Happines*  ia  the  atmospliere 
whioh  all  good  affectiooa  grow  —  the  whol- 
ma  wanntb  necessary  to  make  the  heart- blood 
xnlate  healthily  and  freely ;  unhappinesn  is 
a  abilling  pressure  which  produces  here  so  in- 
mmation,  there  an  eiercaoenee,  and  wortt  ol 
,  "  the  mind'a  green  and  yellow  aickneaa  — 
■  tamper.' ' — Exehanjt . 


LnMrioan  Sduoatlcm,  aa  I 


sure  that  they  will  be  among  the  last  tt 
any  objection  to  the  transcript  upon  otiT  pagel 
of  the  obseTTations  which  It  contains  upon 
American  Education.  Not  are  these  reprinted 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  many  in  otii  [rofea- 
whose  time  for  geneial  reading,  like  my 
ii  nearly  absorbed  by  the  daily  reports  of 
the  scenes  and  events  that  so  thrill  and  haunt 
It  aeemi  eminently  praper  that  such  a  tea- 
nny  to  the  value  of  national  edoeaiion,  and 
he  excellence  of  that  education  In  out  coun- 
,  ehonld  have  ita  record  on  the  pagea  of  an 
cnlional  Journal.  And  certainly,  this  pres- 
yeart  there  can  be  no  cry  that  the  Teaehir 
at  piactlcal  enough,  even  ahonld  we  extend 
a  little,  for  a  single  miinth,  the  range 
It  fi 


It  la  commonly  vaeftil,  it  is  sometimes  pleaa- 

t,  t«  see  one's  self  In  the  mirror  of  anotber'e 

leerratiODS  and  opinions-    Self-reliant  aa  we 

ay  pTofeaa  to  be,  there  are  few  of  ns  who  do  ti 

■t  lik*  to  take  a  peep  into  this  mirror,  when  ti 

1  opiMrtunity  is  presented.    'Hence,  Englinh  e 

iliqnea  on  our  countiy  era  much  more  read  e 

1*  than   by  the  community  for  lAich  they  ii 

•n  written-      We  may  knit  our  bmws, 

Kf  wold,  we  may  be  genuinely  angry,  bat  still !  of  nelectlon  and  diaeuasion  for  il 

•  tMd.      Some  of  my  readers  doubtless  re- 1  well,  at  times,  to  look  away  from  the  praotleal 

•nbn  the  excitement   produced   among    us,  detaita  of  oUr  daily  woik,  both  to  lee  what  och- 

iRy  years  ago,  by  a  book  through  wbkh  aieis  are  doing,  and  also  to  learn  their  judgement 

fwn  woman  took  revenge  upon  ua  for  her  j  of  our  own  ellbrta.    We  are  thus  strengthened 

ik  of  flnaneial  anccess  in  that  city  which  ia  I  in  the  right ;  we  may  be  corrected  in  the  wrong. 

titmA  aa  the  "  Queen  of  the  West,"  and  de-      It  wilt  certainly  be  without  any  feelings  of 

Miat«d  as  "  Porkopolia."     I  reed  the  book  jealouay  that  wo  shall  ref  d  the  anthoi'a  twattt 

Km  the  gniaitd  which  aha  made  the  ohiercQm.mtii.daltiHaQt  ^tM'£\v«''lv^v3D!wfa. 
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SCHOOLS   IK   NEW  TOSX. 

■  **  As  to  the  schools,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
mention  them  with  too  high  a  praise.  I  am  speak- 
ing here  specially  of  New  York,  thouirh  I  mif(ht 
■ay  the  same  of  Boston,  or  of  all  Xew  England. 
i  do  not  know  any  contrast  that  would  be  more 
■nrprising  to  an  Englishman,  up  to  that  moment 
ignorant  of  the  matter,  than  that  which  he  would 
find  by  visiting,  first  of  all,  a  free  school  in  I^on- 
don.  and  then  a  Aree  school  in  New  York.  Th^ 
female  pupil  at  a  f^ee  school  in  London,  as  a 
rule,  is  either  a  ragged  pauper  or  a  charity  girl ; 
if  not  degraded,  at  least  stigmatized  by  the 
badges  and  dress  of  the  charity.  We  English- 
men know  well  the  type  of  each,  and  have  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  amoont  of  education 
which  is  imparted  to  them.  We  sec  the  result 
afterwards  when  the  same  girls  become  our  ser- 
vants, and  the  wives  of  our  grooms  and  porters. 
The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  New  York 
is  neither  a  pauper  ncr  a  charity  girl.  4She  is 
dressed  with  utmost  decency.  She  is  perfectly 
cleanly.  In  speaking  to  her  you  cannot  in  any 
degree  guess  whether  her  father  has  a  dollar  a 
day  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Nor  will 
you  be  enabled  to  guess  by  the  manner  in  which 
her  associates  treat  her.  As  regards  her  own 
manner  to  you,  it  is  always  the  same  as  though 
her  father  were,  in  all  rei>pects,  your  equal. 

**  As  to  the  amount  of  her  knowledge*  I  fair- 
ly confess  that  it  is  terrific.  Wheu,  in  the  first 
room  which  I  visited,  a  slight,  slim  creature 
was  had  up  before  me  to  explain  to  me  the  pro- 
pertiiis  of  the  hypothenuse,  I  fairly  confess  that, 
M  regards  education,  I  backed  down,  and  that 
1  resolved  to  confine  my  criticisms  to  manner, 
dreas  and  general  behavior.  In  the  next  room 
I  was  more  at  my  ease,  finding  that  ancient  Ho- 
man  history  was  on  the  tapis.  •  Why  did  the 
Bomans  run  away  with  the  Sabine  women?' 
asked  the  mistress*  herself  a  pretty  woman  of 
about  three-and-twenty.  *  Because  they  were 
pretty,'  simpered  out  a  little  girl  with  a  cherry 
mouth.  The  answer  did  not  give  complete  sat- 
iafaetion;  and  then  followed  a  somewhat  ab- 
■tmse  explanation  on  the  subject  of  population. 
It  was  all  done  with  good  faith  and  seriona  in- 
tent, and  showed  what  it  was  intended  to  show, 
-^that  the  girls  there  educated  had  in  truth 
reacted. the  consideration  of  important  subjects, 
and  that  they  were  leagues  beyond  that  terrible 
repetition  of  A  B  C,  to  which  I  fear  that  most 
of  our  free  metropolitan  schools  are  still  neces- 
sarily confined.  You  and  I,  reader,  were  we 
CMlIed  oa  to  a uperintejd  the  education  oi  ^\a 


of  sixteen,  might  not  select  aa  favorite  poiia 
either  the  hypothenuse,  or  the  ancient  method 
of  populating  young  colonies. 

*<  There  may  be,  and  to  us  dn  the  Europctn 
side  of  the  Atlantic  there  will  be,  a  certain 
amount  of  absurdity  in  the  transatlantic  idss, 
that  all  knowledge  is  knowledge,  and  that  it 
should  be  imparted  if  it  be  not  knowledge  of 
eviL  But  as  to  the  general  result,  no  fair-mind- 
ed man  or  woman  can  have  a  doubt.  That  the 
lads  and  girls  in  these  schools  are  excellently 
educated,  comes  home  as  a  fact  to  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  will  look  into  the  subject.  That 
girl  could  not  have  got  as  far  as  the  hypothe- 
nuse without  a  competent  and  abiding  knowl- 
edge of  much  that  is  very  far  beyond  the  out- 
ride limits  of  what  such  girls  knon^with  us.  It 
was  at  least  manifest  in  the  other  examination 
that  the  girls  knew  as  well  as  I  did  who  wets 
the  Romans,  and  who  were  the  Sabine  women. 
That  all  this  is  of  use,  was  shown  in  the  verj 
gestures  and  bearings  of  the  girl.  EmoUit  morn, 
as  Colonel  Newcombe  used  to  say.  The  woman 
whom  I  had  watched  while  she  cooked  her  hus- 
band's dinner  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, had  doubtless  leained  all  about  the  Sabine 
women,  and  I  feel  assured  that  she  cooked  her 
husband's  dinner  all  the  better  for  that  knowl- 
edge,—  and  faced  the  hardnhips  of  the  world 
with  a  better  front  than  she  would  have  done 
had  she  been  ignorant  en  the  subject." 

In  this  speech-making  country,  Mr.  Trollope 
could  not,  of  course,  escape  from  the  school 
which  he  has  described  above,  without  the  re- 
lease fee  of  a  speech.  And  his  speech  aeems  to 
have  been  of  a  type  quite  too  common  In  onr 
schools.  His  mental  reserve  upon  the  occasion, 
in  qualification  of  his  remarks,  is  very  instruc- 
tive. When,  amid  so  many  other  lessons,  shall 
we  learn  the  great  lesson  of  health  r 

**  At  that  achool,"  he  adds,  •«  I  saw  some  fivs 
or  six  hundred  girls  colleoted  in  one  room,  and 
heard  them  sing.  The  singing  waa  very  prettyi 
and  it  waa  all  very  nice  |  but  I  owu  that  I  vst 
rather  atartledi  and  to  tell  the  truth  sobs- 
what  abashed,  when  I  waa  invited  to  say  a 
few  words  to-  them  }  No  idea  of  such  a  aoc- 
gestion  had  dawned  upon  me,  and  I  felt  myself 
quite  at  a  loss.  To  be  called  up  before  five 
hundred  men  ia  bad  enough,  but  how  much 
worse  before  that  number  of  girls  I  What  eoold 
I  say,  but  that  they  were  all  very  pretty  r  As 
far  as  I  can  remember,  I  did  say  that  and  noth- 
ing else.  Very  pretty  they  were,  and  neatly 
^dx«ii«d  and  attractive ;   but  among  them  aU 
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there  «m  not  ■  pair  of  rosj  chselu.  How 
•houid  theru  he,  when  tvery  room  in  the  build- 
ing was  heiil«d  up  la  the  tonditioa  □(  an  oveni" 


There  U  great  fairnei*  in  the  gerernl  Tiew 
-which  Mr.  Trollope  laitea  of  the  inSuenee  and 
«ffi;vt)i  □(  popular  education  in  this  rountrj. 
The  iravelliT  in  too  upt  to  make  hin  own  ooun- 
trf  the  s'nndaid  by  which  others  are  to  be  tried, 
and  to  judge  of  their  instiiutione  and  uasgea  by 
the  relaTioni  which  they  .uetain  to  hlniholf,  or 
his  clas.  and  nWion.  But,  in  th!.  case,  Mr.  T. 
leaved  his  perBonsI  piefprences  quite  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  considers  the  niatler  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  the  welfare  of  the  eduraled, —  of  the 
people  at  large.  He  accepla  fully  the  Bentha- 
ician  gtaodard.  of  ■■  the  greatest  good  to  the 
grektest  number;"  and  sdmitlirg  this,  he  is 
compelled  by  his  clear- eighlednesi  and  candor 
to  commcud  what  he  does  not  per&on ally  like. 
His  testim>ny  in  the  more  valuable,  that  it  i^ 
not  the  ardent  tribute  of  the  philanthropic  the. 
oriil,  but  the  enforced  evidence  of  the  Calm  ob- 
aerver  und  cool  man  of  the  world.  He  thus 
commences  a  chapter  which  he  entitles  "  Edu- 
cation and  Religion": 

"  The  one  matter  in  which,  so  far  aa  my  judg- 
ment goes,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
excelled  us  ICn^li'hnien,  so  as  lo  justify  them  in 
taking  to  themselves  praise  whith  we  cannot 
take  to  ourselves  or  refuse  to  Ihem,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  education.  In  Baying  this,  I  da  not  think 
that  I  am  procluiming  anything  diigraceful  to- 
England,  though  I  am  proclainiing  much  that 
is  creditable  to  America.  To  the  Americans  ol 
the  States  was  given  the  good  fortune  of  be- 
ginning at  the  beginning.  The  French,  at  tht 
lime  of  their  revolution,  endeavored  lo  redr- 
gaiiit«  everything,  and  lo  begin  the  world  sftaiiii 
■with  new  habits  and  grand  theories  [  but  the 
French,  as  a  people,  were  too  old  for  such 
change,  and  the  Iheoriei  fell  to  the  ground. 
But  in  the  States,  after  their  revolution,  an  An- 
glo-Saxon people  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a  new  S-ate,  with  all  the  experience  i4  the 
world  before  ibem  :  and  to  this  mailer  of  edu- 
cation they  were,  from  the  first,  aware  that  they 
must  look  (or  their  success.  They  aid 
tinrivalled  population,  wealth  and  intelligence 
have  been  the  rosulti ;  and  with  these,  looking 
at  the  whole  masses  of  the  people,  —  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  sayini;, —  unrivalled  comfort  and 
happiness.  It  is  not  that  you,  my  reader, 
whom  in  this  matter  of  education,  fortune  i 
your  puenti   haTs   probably   been   boustifal. 


would  have  been  more  happy  in  New  York  than 
London.    It  is  not  that  1,  who,  at  any  ratei 
Li  read  and  write,  hav#cau«e  to  wish  that  I 
had  been  an  American.      But  it  is  thie  l  —  IT 
you  and  I  can  count  up  in  a  day  all  thoae  oa 
whom  our  eyei  may  rest,  and  learn  the  circum' 
inces  of  their  lives,  we  shall  be  driven  to  cod' 
elude  that  nine-tentha  of  that  number  would 
have  had  a  better  life  as  Americana,  than  they 
have  in  their  spheres  as  Englishmen.    Th* 
States  ate  at  a  discount  with  us  now,  in  the  ba> 
Ijinniikg  of  this  year  of  grace,  lSa2  ;  and  Hog- 
very  willing   to   admit  tha 
above  statement  even  wlien  the  Slates  were  not 
int.    But  I  do  not  think  that  a  nail 
can  travel  through  the  States  with  his  eyes  open 
ind  pot  admit  the  fact.     Many  things  will  con- 
>pire  to  induce  him  to  shut  hi*  eyea,  and  admit 
ID  conclusion  favorable  to  the  Americani.    Uen 
ind  women  will  sometimes  be  impudent  to  him; 
—  the  better  his  coat,  the  greater  the  impudence- 
Lie  will  bs  ptlled  with  the  braggadocio  of  equal* 
ity.      The  corns  of  his  Old-World  conserva- 
.11  he  trampled  on  hourly  by  the  purpose- 
>ui  herd  of  uncouth  democracy.     The 
Sict  that  ho  is  paymaster  will  go  for  nothing, 
and  will  fail  to  insure  civility." 

We  cannct  but  sympathiie  with  Mr.  T.  in  Iha 
Ilustralion  which  he  draws  from  his  own  expe- 
ience.  Many  of  us  have  had  e;<periences  simi- 
ar  in  kind  if  not  in  degree.  Yet  we  cannot 
.drnit  that  the  example  is  quite  aprrpoa.  For 
the  chances  are  three  to  one  that  the  careleas, 
laolent  potter  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  never 
had  the  benetit  of  an  American  education.  The 
must  discourteous  are,  in  general,  either  thoas 
learned  to  be  court eaua,  or 
of  having  been  depressed, 
feel  that  they  must  now  aasert  their  equality, 
and  are  afraid  that  civility  would  be  mistaken 
fur  servility.  We  admire  Ihe  candor  with  which 
the  author  reasons  on  the  case,  supposing,  as  ha 
does,  Ihat  he  had  been  ill- used  by  native  Amer- 

■■  I  ehall  never  forget  my  agony,  as  I  saw  and 
heard  my  desk  fall  from  a  porter's  hand  on  a 
railway  station,  as  he  tossed  it  Irom  him  seven 
yards  off  on  to  the  hard  psvement.  1  heard  ila 
poor  weak  intestines  rattle  in  their  death-strug- 
gle, and,  knowing  that  it  was  smashed,  I  forgot 
my  position  on  American  soil  and  remonstrated. 
■It 'a my  desk,  and  you've  utterly  destroyed 
it,'  I  laid.  '  Ua  !  ha  !  ha ! '  laughed  the  pot- 
ter, ■  You  've  destroyed  my  property,'  t  re- 
jOkDA&i  'audi  'A' a  n 
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then  lU  the  crowd  leughed.  *  Gaess  you  'd 
better  get  it  glued/  said  one.  80  I  gathered  up 
the  broken  article,  alA  retired  mournfully  and 
erestfallea  into  a  coach.  This  was  Tery  sad, 
and  for  the  moment  I  deplored  the  ill-luck 
which  had  brought  me  to  so  saTage  a  country. 
Such,  and  such- like,  are  the  incidents  which 
make  an  Englishman  in  the  States  unhappy, 
and  rouse  his  gall  against  the  institutions  of  the 
country ;  —  these  things,  and  the  continued  ap- 
pliance of  the  irritating  ointment  of  American 
braggadocio,  with  which  his  sores  are  kept  op- 
en. 'But  though  I  was  badly  off  on  that  rail- 
way platform,  —  worse  off  than  I  should  have 
been  in  England,  —  all  that  crowd  of  porters 
round  me  were  better  off  than  our  English  por- 
ters. They  had  a  *good  time'  of  it.  And  this,  O 
my  English  brother  who  hast  travelled  through 
the  States  and  -returned  disgusted,  is  the  fact 
throughout.  Those  men,  whoue  familiarity  was 
so  disgusting  to  you,  are  having  a  good  time  of 
it.  <  They  might  be  a  little  more  civil,*  you  say, 
*  and  yet  read  and  write  just  as  well.'  True ; 
but  they  are  arguing  in  their  minds  that  civility 
to  you  will  be  taken  by  you  for -subservience, 
or  for  an  aeknowledgment  of  superiority  ;  and 
looking  at  your  habits  of  life, —  yours  and  mine 
together, —  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they  are 
altogether  wrong.  Have  you  ever  realized  to 
yourself  as  a  fact  that  tne  porter  who  carries 
your  box  has  not  made  himself  inferior  to  you 
by  the  very  act  of  carrying  that  box  ?  11  not, 
that  is  the  very  lesson  i^hich  the  man  wishes 
to  teach  you. 

<*  If  a  man  can  forget  his  own  miseries  in  his 
Joumeyings,  and  think  of  the  people  he  comes 
to  see  rather  than  of  himself,  I  think  he  will 
find  himself  driven  to  admit  that  education  has 
made  life  for  the  million  in  the  Northern  States 
better  than  life  for  the  million  is  with  us.  They 
have  begun  at  the  beginning,  and  have  so  man- 
aged that  every  one  may  learn  to  read  and  write, 
—  have  so  managed  that  almost  every  one  does 
learn  to  read  and  write.  With  us  this  cannot, 
now  be  done,  ^'opulation  had  come  upon  us 
in  masses  too  thijsk  fur  management,  before  we 
had  as  yet  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  thai  these  masses  should  be  educat- 
ed. Prejudices,  too,  had  sprung  up,  and  hab- 
its, and  Htrong  sectional  fealings,  all  antagonis- 
tic to  a  great  national  system  of  education.  We 
are,  I  suppose,  now  doing  all  that  we  can  do ; 
but  comparatively  it  is  little. 

**  I  think  I  saw,  some  time  atnoe,  that  th^ 
90st  for  gr9t^itous  education,  or  eductitiou  m 


part  gratuitous,  which  had  fallen  upon  the  » 
rion,  had  already  amounted  to  the  aum  4 
£800,000 ;  and  I  think  also  that  I  read,  in  tk 
document  which  revealed  to  me  thia  fact,  a  vcq 
strong  opinion  that  government  could  not  it 
present  go  much  further.  But,  if  thia  matter 
were  regarded  in  England  as  it  i«  regarded  in 
Massachusetts,  —  or  rather  had  it  from  some 
prosperous  beginning  been  put  upon  a  similar 
footing.  £800,000  would  not  have  been  esteem- 
ed a  great  expenditure  for  free  education  simp- 
ly in  the  city  of  London.  In  1857,  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  cost  £70.000,  and  these 
schools  were  devoted  to  a  population  of  about 
180,000  souls.  Taking  the  population  of  Lon- 
don at  two-and-a  half  millions,  the  whole  sum 
now  devoted  to  England  would,  if  expended 
in  the  metropolis,  n'ake  education  there  even 
cheaper  than  it  is  in  Boston.  In  Boston,  dur- 
ing 1857,  there  were  above  twenty- four  thou- 
sand pupils  at  these  public  schools,  giving  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population.  Bat 
I  fear  it  would  not  h^  practicable  for  us  to  spend 
£800,000  on  the  gratuitous  education  of  Lon- 
don. Kich  as  we  are,  we  should  not  know 
where  to  raise  the  money.  In  Boston  it  is  rais- 
ed by  a  separate  tax.  It  is  a  thing  understood, 
acknowledged,  and  made  easy  by  being  habit- 
ual,—  as  is  our  national  debt.  I  do  not  know 
that  Boston  is  peculiarly  blessed  ;  but  I  qnott 
the  instance,  as  I  have  the  record  of  ita  achooU 
before  me." 

SCHOOLS   IN   BOSTON. 

The  mirthful  spirit  of  the  following  sketch 
does  not  in  the  least  impair  its  value.  ••  Why," 
says  Horace,  **may  not  a  man  tell  the  truth, 
and  yet  have  bis  laugh  ? "  We  cannot  hesitate 
in  identifying  the  school  of  "young  Brahmins ;" 
and  I  could  myself,  from  my  own  experience  ia 
the  other  school,  more  than  parallel  the  Milton- 
ian  discussion,  which  our  author  found  ao  very 
entertaining. 

•*  At  the  three  high  schools  in  Boaton,  at 
which  the  average  of  pupils  is  five  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  about  £13  per  head  ia  paid  for  free 
education.  The  avers ge  price  per  annum  of  a 
ohild'a  schooling  throughout  these  achdols  ia 
Boston  is  about  £3  per  annum.  To  the  higher 
schools  any  boy  or  girl  may  attain  without  any 
expense,  and  the  education  is  probebly  aa  good 
as  can  be  given,  and  as  far  advanced.  The  on- 
ly question  is,  whether  it  is  not  advanced  far* 
ther  thim  may  be  necessaryt  Here,  aa  in  Nev 
York,  I  was  almost  startled  by  the  amount  of 
\Bo^\ad%«  axvQLTid.  um,  and  lUtenedv  aa  I  migh^ 
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▼e  Hono  to  an  examination  in  theolog}"^  among 
ung  Brahmins.  When  a  young  lad  explain- 
in  my  hearmg  all  the  properties  of  the  differ- 
t  levem  as  exemplified  by  the  bones  of  the 
man  body,  I  bowed  my  head  before  him  in  un- 
ected  humility.  We,  at  our  English  schools, 
ver  got  beyond  the  u»e  of  those  bones  which 
described  with  buch  accurate  scientific  know- 
Ipe. 

»•  In  one  of  the  girU*  schools,  they  were  resd- 
l  Milton  ;  and,  when  we  entered,  were  diti 


brings  home  your  puithases,  the  girl  who 
Ktitehes  your  wife's  dresfi,  —  they  ell  carry  with 
them  sure  signs  of  education,  and  ahow  it  in 
every  word  they  utter." 

BE8ULTS   OF  THE  tCHOOLfl.         « 

**  So  much  for  the  schools,  and  now  for  Che 

results.    I  do  not  know  that  anything  impresses 

I  a  Ti^itor  moie  strongly  with  the  amount  of  books 

sold  in  the  States,  than  the  practice  of  selling 

them  as  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  railway  cars. 


i^ing  the  nature  of  the  pool  in  ^hich  the  P®^*^"*")'*  ^^^  traveller  will  find  the  system 


fvil  is  de«tcribed  as  wallowing.  The  question 
d  been  raised  by  one  of  the  girlt* :  a  pool,  so 
led,  was  supposed  to  contain  but  a  »mall 
lount  of  w;ater;  and  how  could  the  Devi), 
ing  so  large,  get  into  it  ?  Then  came  the  ori 
I  of  the  word  pool,  —  irom  *palus/  a  marth, 
we  were  told,  some  dictionary  attegting  to 
i  fact, — and  such  a  mar^h  might  cover  a  large 
panse.  The  *  Palus  Mtcotis^  was  then  quot- 
And  so  we  went  on,  till  Satan's  theory  oi 
littcal  liberty, 


very  di»agreeahle,  —  as  is  everything  connected 
with  these  cars.  [But  we  need  not  eopy  a  de- 
•«cription  of  what  is  so  fatriliar  to  us  all.]  *  * 
But  the  numbers  of  the  popular  books  of  the 
day,  printed  and  sold,  affitrd  the  most  concla- 
nive  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  education  it 
carried  in  the  States.  The  readt^rs  of  Tenny- 
son, Thackeray,  Dickens,  -Dulwer,  Collins, 
Hughes  and  Martin  Tupper,  are  to  be  counted 
by  tens  of  thousands  in  the  States,  to  the  thou- 
sands by  which  they  may  be  counted  in  onr 

own  islands.    I  do  not  doubt  that  I  had  Ailly 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.*   d^^^^  ^.^p.^,  ^^  ^^^  .  gj^^^^  Co,^.  ^y^^^^  ^^ 


.8  thoroughly  discussed  and  understood, 
ese  girls  of  sixteen  and  sevcuicen  got  up  one 
er  another,  and  gave  their  opinions  on  the 
bjert,  —  how  far  the  Devil  was  right,  and 
w  far  he  was  manifestly  wrong.  I  was  at- 
ided  by  one  of  the  directors  or  guardians  oi 
i  schools,  and  the  teacher,  I  thought,  was  a 
ie  embarrassed  by  her  po&ition.  L.a£  the 
Is  themselves  were  as  easv  in  their  demeanor 
though  they  were  stitching  handkerchiefs  at 
me. 

'*Itis  impossible  to  refrain  from  telling  all 
a,  and  from  making  a  little  innocent  fun  out 
the  superexcellcncies  of  these  schools ;  but 
i  total  result  on  my  mind  was  very  greatly  in 
fir  favor.  And,  indeed,  the  testimony  came 
both  ways.  Not  only  was  I  called  on  to 
m  an  opinion  of  what  the  men  and  women 
)uld  become  frcm  the  education  which  wa> 
'en  to  the  boys  and  girls,  but  also  to  say  what 
lat  have  been  the  education  of  the  boys  and 
U  from  what  I  saw  of  the  men  and  women, 
course  it  will  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
re  speaking  of  those  I  met  in  society,  or  of 
!ir  children,  but  of  the  working  people,  —  of 
It  class  who  find  that  a  gratuitous  education 
their  children  is  needful,  if  any  considerable 
ount  of  education  is  to  be  given.  The  re- 
t  is  to  be  seen  daily  in  the  whole  intercourse 
life.  The  coachman  who  drives  you,  the 
n  who  ia?nd4  ypur  window,  the  boy  wbo 


my  head  in  different  railway  cars  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  Nor  is  the  taste  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  literature  of  England. 
Longfellow,  Curtis,  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Low- 
ell, Emerson  and  Mrs.  Stowe  are  almost  at 
popular  as  their  English  rivals.  I  do  not  say 
whether  or  no  the  literature  is  well  chosen,  but 
titcre  it  is.  It  is  printed,  sold  and  read.  The 
disposal  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  work  ia  no 
large  sale  in  America  oi  a  book  published  at  a 
dollar :  but  in  England  it  is  a  large  sale  of  a 
book  brought  out  at  five  shillings. 

••  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  examined  the 
rooms  of  an  American  without  finding  books  or 
magazines  in  them.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the 
houses  of  my  friends,  as  of  course  the  same  re- 
mark would  apply  as  strongly  in  England,  but 
of  the  houaes  of  persons  presumed  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  *  *  •  A 
porter  or  a  farmer*«  servant  in  the  States  ia  not 
proud  of  reading  and  writing.  It  ia  to  him 
quite  a  matter  of  course.  The  coachmen  on 
their  boxes  and  the  boots  as  they  sit  in  the  halla 
of  the  hotels,  have  newspapers  constantly  in 
their  handa^  The  young  women  have  them  al- 
so, and  the  children.  The  fact  comes  home  to 
one  at  every  turn,  and  at  every  hour,  that  the 
people  are  an  educated  people.  The  whole  of 
this  question  between  North  and  South  i«  at 
well  understood  by  the  servants  «3k  V^  ^Sbmsl 
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▼ate  soldiert  as  by  tha^officen.  The  politics  of 
the  country  and  the  nature  of  its  constitution 
are  familiar  to  every  laborer.  The  very  word- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  in 
the  memory  of  every  lad  of  sixleen.  fioys  and 
girls  of  a  younger  age  than  that  know  why  Sli- 
dell  and  Mason  were  arrested,  and  will  tell  you 
why  they  should  have  been  given  up,  or  why 
they  should  have  been  held  in  durance.  The 
question  of  the  war  with  England'  is  debated 
by  every  native  pavior  and  hodman  of  New 
York. 

••  I  know  what  Englishmen  will  say  in  an- 
fwer  to  this.  They  will  declare  that  they  do 
not  want  their  paviors  and  hodmen  to  talk  pol- 
itics ;  that  they  are  as  well  pleased  that  their 
coachmen  and  cooks  should  not  always  have  a 
newspaper  in  their  hands  ;  that  private  soldiers 
will  fight  as  well,  and  obey  better,  if  they  are 
not  trained  to  discuss  the  causes  which  have 
brought  them  into  the  field.  An  English  gen- 
tleman will  think  that  his  gardener  will  be  a 
better  gardener  without  than  with .  any  exces- 
sive political  ardor ;  and  the  English  lady  wi!T 
prefer  that  her  housemaid  shall  not  have  a  very 
pronounced  opinion  of  her  own  us  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  cabinet  ministers.  But  I  would 
inbmit  to  all  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
who  may  look  at  these  pages,  whether  such  an 
opinion  or  feeling  on  their  part  bears  much,  or 
even  at  all,  upon  the  subject.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  man  who  is  driven  in  the  coach  is  bet- 
ter off  because  his  coachman  reads  the  paper,  but 
that  the  coachman  himself  who  reads  the  paper 
U  better  off  than  the  coachman  who  does  not 
and  cannot.  I  think  that  we  are  too  apt,  in 
oonsidering  the  ways  and  habits  of  any  people, 
to  judge  of  them  by  the  effect  of  those  ways 
and  habits  on  us,  rather  than  by  their  effects  on 
the  owners  of  them.  «  •  »  When  we  ex- 
pnu  a  dislike  to  the  shoeboy  reading  his  news- 
paper, I  fear  we  do  so  because  we  fear  that  the 
f hoeboy  is  coming  near  our  own  heels.  I  know 
there  is  among  us  a  strong  feeling  that  the  low- 
er classes  are  better  without  politics,  as  there  is 
also  that  they  are  better  without  crinoline  and 
artificial  flowers ;  but,  if  politics  and  crinoline 
and  artificial  flowers  are  good  at  all,  they  are 
good  for  all  who  can  honestly  c^me  by  them 
and  honestly  use  them.  The  political  coach- 
man is  perhaps  less  valuable  to  his  master  as  a 
coachman  than  he  would  be  without  his  politics, 
Ant  ha  with  his  politics  is  more  valuable  to  him- 
•tlf.  For  myself,  I  do  not  like  the  Americans 
of  the  lower  orders,     {  am  not  egmfortable 


among  them.  I'hey  tread  on  my  corns  Aid  «(• 
fend  me.  They  make  my  daily  life  unpleatasL 
But  I  do  respect  them.  I  acknowledge  their 
intelligence  and  personal  dignity.  I  know  tha 
they  are  men  and  women  worthy  to  be  so  call* 
ed.  I  see  that  they  are  living  as  human  beingi 
in  possession  of  reasoning  faculties  ;  and  I  po- 
ceive  that  thep  owe  thig  to  the  protfrem  thai  edb- 
cation  has  made  among  ihenu" 

What  a  conquest  over  personal  f<*eling  and 
national  prejudice  !  A  testimony  like  thiK  ii 
precious  to  us  when  we  are  in  danger  of  de- 
preciating our  work ;  or  when  we  are  sad  fron 
the  feeling,  how  feeble  are  onr  efforts  and  im- 
perfect our  success,  in  comparison  with  our  ai- 
pirations.  It  is  specially  intere«ting  at  the  pT#- 
ent  time  to  see  how  closely  the  reasoning  of  ins- 
ny  Englishmen  against  the  enlightenment  of  the 
**  lowftr  orders "  tallies  with  the  reasoning  of 
most  Southerners  and  even  some  Xorthemcn 
against  the  freAom,  education  and  elevation  of 
the  colored  race  in  this  country.  The  leasoa- 
ing,  let  it  assume  what  guise  it  may.  is  all  setf- 
ish.  One  inference  more  from  our  author's  pic- 
ture. \Vill  the  ruin  of  such  a  nation  be  per- 
mitted }  Will  they  be  left,  as  their  enemies  pre- 
dict, to  ••  go  to  the  wall } "  May  we  not  adopt 
our  author's  assurance  r 

«« I  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that  they 
will  by  no  means  go  to  the  wall,  and  that  they 
will  be  saved  from  such  a  destiny.  If  in  no  oth- 
er way,  then  by  their  education." 


For  the  Schoolmaater . 

Origin  and  Frogreaa  of  the  XSnsliali  Lan- 
guage.—No.  3. 

[COPT-RIOHT   RESSBVED.] 

Wi  have  said  that  the  Got  ha  were  found,  ia 
the  century  preceding  the  Christian  era,  as  fe 
west  as  the  river  Rhine.  They  may  have  ad- 
vanced thus  far  at  a  much  earlier  period,  bst 
we  are  able  to  learn  but  little  of  them  until  the 
times  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus. 

About  1400  B.  C.  it  is  said  that  the  Goths 
were  found  upon  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
They  seem  to  have  originated  on  the  table-Isnds 
of  Asia,  east  and  south  of  the  Caspian.  In- 
creasing in  numbers  and  epreading  towards  the 
west,  they  entered  Europe,  passing  between  the 
Ural  mounuins  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  le- 
gion south  of  the  Bla^k  Sea  had,  at  this  tiae, 
become  too  densely  peopled  to  permit  the  psi- 
sage  of  nomadic  tribes  from  Central  AsU  to  £b- 
rope  aputb  of  thia  eta. 
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Granting  that  they  could  advance  beyond  the 
Caspian,  the  icy  mountains  of  Georgia  and  Cir- 
-caaaia,  that  atretch  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Caspian,  would  have  prevented  their  entering 
Europe  by  this  route.  A  shepherd  people,  in 
their  early  migrations,  shun  cold  and  barren 
mountains  ;  they  people  more  inviting  regions, 
«nd  spread  over  lowlands  and  along  the  valleys. 

The  surface  of  the  country,  and  the  scanty 
facta  of  history  we  can  collect,  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  Gothic  race  entered  Europe  north 
of  the  Caspian, 

About  600  B.  C  they  were  found  in  Europe. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  they  seem  to  have 
dirided ;  one  division  moving  steadily  west- 
ward, peopling  Central  Europe,  pressing  the 
Celts  before  them,  until,  in  the  century  preced- 
ing the  Christian  era,  they  were  found  as  far 
w^t  as  the  Khine  and  as  far  south  as  the  Dan- 
ube. This  division  was  again  divided  into  the 
Vi<M>goths  acd  Ostrogoths  —  the  western  and 
«astrrn.  Very  often  the  name  Germani  w>is 
applied  to  them,  because  Gex mania  was  the 
name  of  a  large  portion  of  Central  Europe. 

The  other  division  of  the  Goths  seem  to  have 
proceeded  northwest,  to  the  Scandinavian  pe- 
ninsula. The  descendants  of  this  division  were 
•called  Scandin  ivians. 

We  have  said  that  the  Germani,  or  Goths, 
«t  different  times  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Italy ;  as  early  as  68  B.  C.  they  attempted  to 
occupy  Gaul,  but  were  driven  back  by  Csesar 
and  hia  legions.  They  were  compelled  to  re- 
croaa  the  Rhine,  and  content  themselves  with 
their  former  forests  and  pasturage.  At  this 
early  period,  nothug  but  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  Romans  and  the  discipline  of  their  forces 
prevented  their  inroads  into  Gaul  and  Italy. 
They  always  hung  on  the  frontier  of  the  Em-  [ 
pire  like  welves,  eager  for  pillage  and  plunder. 
The  Romans,  for  the  most  part,  successfully  re- 
tiated  them,  until,  weakened  by  luxury,  vice 
and  civil  strife,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
opulent  Empire  of  the  Caesars  became  a  prey  to 
their  violence. 

Many  writers  maintain  that  those  Gothic  tribes 
that  pasaed  into  England  originally  belonged  to 
the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Goths.  Later 
reaearchea  have  furbished  good  evidence  that 
theae  tribes  were  mostly  from  the  German  branch 
of  the  Goths.  Before  we  trace  their  conqueata 
in  Britain  we  may  notice  brieffy  some  of  the 
general  features  of  Gothic  society. 

Cssar,  who  encountered  theae  Germana  in 
battle,  wrote  that  they  were  very  different  from 


the  Celta  in  their  mannera  and  customa ;  that 
they  neither  had  Druids,  who  presided  orer 
civil  and  religioua  affairs,  nor  were  they  in  the 
habit  of  performing  sacrifices ;  —  that  they  con- 
sidered as  Gods  those  great  objects  and  bodies 
of  Nature  from  which  they  received  direct  aid ; 
as  the  sun  and  moon,  the  earth  and  fire  ;  —  that 
they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  hunting  and  in 
the  pursuits  of  war,  paying  little  attention  to 
agricultuie. 

They  had  no  fixed  bounds  to  their  fieldi* 
Their  magistrates  and  leadera  assigned  thetti 
their  fields  annually.  They  gave  many  reaaont 
for  this  brief  tenure  of  the  soil :  one  iTas,  be« 
cause  they  feared  that  by  remaining  in  ohe  place 
they  should  acquire  a  fondneas  for  agricultnre,- 
and  become  less  fond  of  war ;  another,  lest  they 
should  become  desirous  of  extending  their  fieldc 
and  the  more  f>owerfnl  ahould  expel  the  weaJter 
from  their  possessions ;  another,  lest  they  ahould 
construct  better  dwellings,  and , protecting  them- 
selves from  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter*a 
cold,  should  become  effeminate ;  another,  leat 
the  desire  for  money  should  increaae,  from  which 
arise  factions  and  strife.  An  equal  distribution^ 
of  lands  they  considered  an  excellent  defenoe 
against  envy  and  civil  strife.  In  time  of  war^ 
they  chose  the  most  skillful  and  the  bravest  of 
their  number  for  their  leader.  The  general  eon- 
duct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  the 
lives  of  his  men  were  at  his  disposal. 

Those  tribes  had  the  most  glory  who  8or-> 
rounded  themselves  with  the  widest  extent  of 
country  depopulated  by  their  arms. 

l*heir  government  was  democratic,  and  had 
for  Ita  object  mutual  protection.  They  acomed 
restraint,  and  considered  nothing  so  valuable  aa 
individual  freedom  and  civil  liberty.  AmoOg 
such  a  people  monarchy  could  not  exiat.  The 
power  of  their  leadera  to  control  them  waa  the 
result  of  the  personal  superiority  of  the  leaden, 
and  of  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  them. 
They  respected  and  obeyed  them  becauae  of  the 
ability  of  these  leaders,  in  war  to  defend  themt 
and  in  peace  to  execute  their  common  laws. 
Superior  valor  was  the  passport  to  office. 

The  love  of  liberty,  which  haa  ever  been  M 
characteriatic  of  the  Anglo-Saxona,  appeared  in 
its  full  strength  in  the  public  and  private  affidre 
of  their  anceatora,  the  Goths. 

The  free  inatitutiona  we  thia  day  eigoy  are  the 
offspring  of  those  rude  cuatoma  and  aimple 
lawa  by  which,  more  than  two  thonaand  yena 
ago,  the  Goths  secured  their  civil  liberty.  Thia 
race,  in  the  Tariona  atagea  of  ita  hiatory.  tea 
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taken  the  lead  in  developing  the  principles  of,  others  to  do  to  theni»  and  thui  ftilfiUed  the  gdU- 
aational,  municipal  and  indlTidual  rights.  ;enrL.v. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Qothic  tribes  j  Their  sentiments  concerning  death  are  oftra 
was  the  high  respect  paid  to  the  female  sex  in ;  found  in  their  poetry.  King  Lodbrog.  it  is  said, 
mil  the  social  relations  of  life.  They  ■*  treated  |  when  about  to  die,  far  from  uttering  groan»  or 
their  women  with  esteem  and  confidence,  con- ;  forming  complaints,  expressed  his  joy  in  these 
f lilted  them  on  every  occasion  of  importance,  i  verses  :  •*  We  are  cut  to  pieces  with  swords ; 
and  fondly  believed  that  in  their  breasts  resid-  but  this  fills  me  with  joy,  when  I  think  of  the 
ed  a  sanctity  and  wisdom  more  than  human.**  \  feast  that  is  preparing  for  me  in  Qdin*»  palace. 
During  the  middle  ages  this  trait  of  Gothic  Quickly,  quickly,  seated  in  the  splendid. habi- 
character  was  developed  more  fully  in  the  in-  tation  of  the  gods,  we  shall  drink  beer  out  of 
■titutions  of  Chivalry.  I  the  skulls  of  our  enemies.    A  brave  man  lears 

The  writings  of  Tacitus  delineate  many  of  the ,  not  to  die ;  I  shall  utter  no  timoroua  words  u 
religions  rites  of  the  Goths  inhabiting  Germany, !  I  enter  the  hall  of  Odin." 
but  the  religion  of  those  dwelling  in  the  north      But  little  U  known  of  the  langmge  of  the 
of  Europe  is  best  known.  ancient  Scandinavians.    The  specimens  of  their 

The  religion  of  the  Goths  was  very  simple ;  written  language,  found  in  different  parts  of 
it  never  degenerated  into  so  gi  eat  confusion  as  Sweden  and  Norway,  have  been  m  source  of 


the  religion  of  the  nations  of  the  south  of  £u 
rope,    i  he  Goths  i»eem  to  have  had  a  distinct 


much  speculation  with  the  learned.    Their  sA- 
cient  letters  were  Mxteen  in  number,  made  up 


notion  of  one  Supreme  Being,  who  was  assisted  <  mostly  of  straight  lines,  and  were  well  adapted 


in  the  government  of  the  world  by  several  genii, 
or  inferior  deities. 

The  name  of  their  chief  God  was  Woden,  or 
Odin.  One  day  of  the  week  was  cppeciall}- 
consecrated  to  him,  under  the  name  of  Woden' «« 
day ;  from  this  we  have  Wednesday. 

Frea,  a  goddess,  and  the  wife  of  Odin,  was 
one  of  the  principal  deities  worshipped  by  those 
inhabiting  the  pexUn»ula  of  Denmark.  She  re- 
ceived an  honor  similar  to  that  of  Odin  :  Frea's 
day  is  still  enrolled  among  the  days  of  the  week 
as  Friday. 

A  third  divinity  of  the  Scandinavians  was 
Thor.  He  had  control  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  his  airy  realm  he  guided  the 
tempests  and  storms,  and,  like  Jupiter  among 
the  Greeks  and  Roar  ans,  was  the  god  of  thun- 
der and  lightning.  One  day  of  the  wet-k  bearn 
the  name  of  this  divinity,  as  Thor's  day,  Thurs- 
day. 

Tuesday  takes  its  name  from  Tuisco,  the 
.  Hars  of  our  ancestors  —  the  deity  that  presided 
Ofer  combats,  strife  and  litigation. 

Saturday,  Saturn's  day;  Sunday,  Sun  day: 


to  engraving  on  store  or  wood,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  were  originally  employed.  They 
were  very  unlike  the  Greek  or  Rnmaoi  letters, 
nnd  were  often  written  in  a  serpentine  maaaer. 
These  characters  were  called  &nnes«  from  the 
old  root  run  or  runs,  meaning  a  furrow  or  line. 
The  first  Gothic  alphabet  of  which  we  have 
any  satisfactory  knowledge  is  that  prepared  and 
arranged  by  Di^^hop  TJlfilas.  A  portion  of  the 
Goths,  inhabiting  Dada,  were  partially  Christ- 
ianized by  the  efforts  of  the  early  Christians; 
these  Goths  were  hard  presaed  by  stronger 
tribes  on  the  north  and  east.  In  the  year  376, 
the  good  bishop  obtained  permiasion  from  the 
Emperor  Valens  for  these  Goths  to  cross  the 
Danube  and  settle  in  Mse^ia.  It  is  said  that 
<Mhe  Mse>o  goths  became  his  beloved  childm 
on  f  arth  ;  to  them  he  preached  the  gospel  of 
his  Lord  during  a  long  life  of  suffering  and  re- 
signation, and,  for  their  benefit,  he  crowned  hii 
labors  of  love  by  inventing  or  forming  a  series 
of  letters,  adapted  to  their,  a»  yet,  unwritten 
language.**  A  version  of  the  Scripturea  wai 
the  result  of  his  skill  and  toil.  This  was  the 
first  translation  into  a  Gothic  tongue,  and  is 


Monday,  Moon  day,  still  commemorate  the  ven-  [one  of  those  monuments  of  individual  effuit  that 
•ration  of  our  ancestors  for  tnese   heavenly !  ever  claim  for  their  authors  nniversal  pnise. 


bodies. 

Military  prowess  was  a  prime  virtue,  and 


Mos^  of  his  letters  were  chosen  from  the  Greek; 
a  few  were  taken  from  the  Roman  and  Ronie. 


death  upon  the  field  of  battle  a  sure  passport  This  alphabet  was  generally  adopted  amoag 
to  the  halls  of  Odin.  Many  dreaded  a  natural  the  Goths.  The  present  alphabet  of  the  Ger- 
death ;  to  die  fighting  was  to  din  honorably  and'  mans,  it  is  said,  is  but  a  modified  form  of  tbt 


aafely.    Some  one  has  remarked,  that  in  killing 


alphabet  of  Uphilas.     A  |wrt  of  this  transla- 


otben  they  only  did  to  oth«n  atthey  wWhs^^^vckVa^itf^w  v^tnatved  at  TJpaola,  8wedcBt  it 
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the  UniTersity  Library.  It  is  very  Talnable, 
because  it  exhibits  these  Tenerable  letters  in 
their  original  form.  It  is  written  upon  purple 
parchment,  with  bilver  letters.  It  is  called  Co- 
dex  Argenreus.  The  language  of  this  Tersion—- 
the  M£so- Gothic  —  is  the  common  source  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gcnranic  languagetf.  It  In 
of  much  interest  and  importance  to  us,  both  be- 
cause of  the  relations  it  sustains  to  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe,  and  because  of  its  intrin- 
aic  excellence.  In  its  wealth  of  inflection  it  is 
ppt  unlike  the  Greek,  while  its  power  of  deri- 
Tation  and  composition  endows  it  with  the  same 
capacities  of  derelopment  and  culture  that  char- 
acterize its  offspring,  the  modem  German. 

We  now  return  to  the  proposition  before 
ftated,  Tiz. :  That  **  a  few  years  after  the  do- 
minion of  the  Romans  ended  in  the  island  of 
Britain  the  country  was  in  great  part  taken 
possession  of  and  occupied  by  certain  tribes  of 
Gothic  race,  whose  descendants  have  ever  since 
formed  the  bulk  of  its  population.*'  We  have 
noticed  that  the  fear  of  northern  foet  induced 
the  Britons  to  seek  and  secure  the  aid  of  the 
Goths ;  these  Gothic  tribes,  having  aided  the 
Britons  in  expelling  the  Picts  and  Scots  from 
their  soil,  turned  against  the  Britons,  and,  by 
prolonged  and  bloody  contests,  at  length  wrest- 
ed from  the  Celts,  or  Britons,  the  greater  part 
of  their  postes^ions  in  England.  The  history  of 
tba  time  and  place  of  these  iuTaaions  of  Gothic 
tribes  is  not  as  fully  authenticated  as  we  could 
wish ;  the  account  generally  considered  correct 
is  this:  l*he  Jutes,  from  Jutland,  originally 
from  Scandinavia,  under  the  brothers  Hengist 
and  Hon  a,  in  449,  settled  in  Kent  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  in  a  part  of  Hampshire.  The 
first  division  of  tl^e  Saxons  invaded  the  island 
under  Ella  in  477,  and  the  second  under  Cerdic 
in  496.  They  settled  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try aonth  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol  Avon, 
and  also  in  Middlesex,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Hertford.  The  first  body  of  the  Angles  came 
over  the  North  Sea  and  settled  in  the  island  in 
527  ;  but  their  principal  host  arrived  under  Ida 
in  547*  The  Angles  took  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory lying  between  the  south  part  of  the  isl- 
and, which  had  previously  been  occupied  by 
Ihe  Jates  and  Saxons,  and  the  Porth  and  the 
Clyde.  The  Angles  gave  name  to  the  south 
part  of  the  island^  this  name  was  at  first  An- 
^le-land;  it  was  afterwards  shortened  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  Angles  and  Saxons  blended,  ioiicing  one 
people ;  tl^ey  killed  great  numbers  of  the  Celts, 


and  drove  the  remainder  into  the  wilds  and 
fsstnesses  of  Wales.  They  completely  occupied 
the  eastern  part  of  England,  as  their  descend- 
ants have  the  eastern  part  of  America.  The 
Ctita  and  the  Indians  have  left  behind  them  in 
the  English  language  acaicely  enough  of  their 
own  to  securff  for  the  natives  of  either  country 
a  lasting  memorial  in  the  language  of  their  con- 
querors. 

The  Angles  and  Saxons  were  warriors  and 
freebooters,  but  when  we  consider  their  Talor, 
their  energy  and  the  many  manly  virtues  they 
possessed,  we  may  justly  consider  that  they 
belonged  to  the  best  portions  of  the  Gothic  race. 

The  various  bodies  of  the  old  Celtic  popula- 
tion maintained  their  independence  all  along 
the  west  side  of  the  inland,  in  Cumbria,  North 
and  South  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

We  now  see  why  it  is  that  the  language  of 
Wales  differs  from  that  of  England :.  the  Welbb 
are  of  Celtic  descent  and  speak  a  Celtic  lan« 
guage.  The  language  of  the  people  of  Corn- 
wall was,  for  a  long  time,  quite  unlike  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  old  language  has  gradually  yield- 
ed, so  that  at  present  the  language  of  Cornwall 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of 
England.  The  place  from  which  the  i^glee 
and  Saxons  migrated  is  not  easily  determined  ^ 
Prof.  Childs,  in  his  edition  of  Latltam's  Gram- 
mar, states  what  seems  to  be  supposed  by  relia- 
ble authority  :  **  It  is  commonly  stated  that 
the  particular  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
from  which  the  English  language  was  introduc- 
ed into  England,  was  that  tract  which  extenda 
from  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  im 
Holland ;  but  a  more  critical  examination  of 
the  subject  makes  it  probable  that  the  part  of 
Europe  from  which  the  language  came  into 
England  coincides  with  the  present  Kingdom 
of  Hanover.'' 

The  Saxons  were  fh>m  the  German  branch  of 
Goths.  It  is  yet  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  Angles  were  originally  from  Scandinavia  or 
Germany ;  some  maintain  that  the  Angles  can 
be  traced  to  the  Scandinavian,  but  later  evi- 
dence seems  to  identify  them  with  the  German 
blanch  of  the  Goths;  but  the  sons  of  the  north 
were  destined  to  share  the  soil  of  England  with 
their  German  cousins.  During  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Danes,  originally  a  Scandinavian  peo- 
ple, made  extenbive  settlements  and  conqueats 
in  the  north  of  England.  During  the  reign  of 
King  Alfk«d,  which  began  in  ^72^  th«  B«bmw 
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f -cd  oouqDcrad  them  in  Mrerkl  bitttei,  and  bjldil  teacher,  wbo  to  ever  MalllnK  blmKlf  ot  tl 
wUeand  prudent  meuuiea.mBdcthein  hi<obc-[U>B  i>«*a"  uid  op[wrtaiiiUeB  for  LU  owdIb- 
.  dient  iiibjcct*.  Allred  wit  hoirerer  luccceded  i  provement,  vlll,  under  ui]r  uid  aIL  drcuak- 
byireakaraDd  lens  prudent  Saxon  kingi.  Bnd|*tMieei,  luve  &  good  ichool,  But  onewholi 
England  waa  again  invaded  b;  de*utatiiig  ar- j 'Q<liIIi:rect  to  ftll  progreu  ia  the  acieuce  oT 
mill  from  DeDtpark  and  ScaDdinaiia.  In  1013,  Caching— wblch  ia  one  of  the  most  Impntajit 
the  conqueat  of  all  England  waa  iffeeted  by  thelof  •»"  sciences— and  who  in  hli  own  esUmation 
Danidi  king,  Swejn  ;  and  (he  crown  continued  1  'I""**  already  all  that  la  worth  knowing,  and 
in  the  po««iiuon  of  hii  deacendanu  till  10-lS. '  ^  »DXiou*  for  nothing  bul  to  retain  hto  plare 
At  thai  time  the  Saxon  line  of  kingi  wa>  again  I  "^''^  ""^  IW  possible  effort,  will  mMlaasuPed- 
reatored :  bul.  during  the  period  ot  DaoLah  do- 1  'J  '"""■  *«"*  """  "<«""  ""'=''  "=  tranaftrred  to 
nunion  the  lawa  continued  to  be  promnlgated,  "<"""  <»"'"  'P^^'"  °^  ^"'y-  ^*'^  ^"*'  '"' '»  •• 
for  liie  Engli,h in  their  own  tonejG.  Thelai,-  J"..r our  joalh.  None  but  those  who htre mad* 
gutgeof  the  Danea  did  not  c 
the  language  of  the  Anglps 
did  not  modify  it  to  anj  conuderabU  extent,!' 
b«.  .-dll,  blecd.d  .ill,  it.     II.d  th,  l.n  J.,.,  L  ™"  ""  »'  ■'"S""  '»  »"  Inl«m«di-»  "d 

ofu...  ta..d,„.h..i,diir,„d  t™  ,C^„!P'i™jSob«,i.,iii„«b.j™.i.p„,«,ta. 

""  the  Amount  of  time  thftt  la  spent  la  dtilling 


guageof  the  Danea  did  not  differ  widely  fro,,,  '!>« conipftrbi.n  en.  e.tim»te  ilghllj  (her, 

dilTeVence  bctireen  an  tfllcleot  »Dd  an  laefflcleot 


the  iVnglo- Saxons,  we  may  luppoie  that  th 
anpeiior  numbera  of  the  Anglo-Saxon*  wou 
hare  rendered  their  language  lupeiior  to  Dani, 
inflaencea.  i.  o.  o. 


To  «A«  School  CommiilMoftA*  City  iff  Provident  t 

Gbntlbmek  ; — Oar  ay«tem  of  public  edaea 


each  pupil  la  hia  leasoua;  and  thu  Is  Dearly  leu 
grut  la  Mue  achoola  aa  in  oUien  of 
the  lame  grade.  So  loug  aa  i«acbets  penlat  In 
the  old  fashioned  mode  asalguiui;  leasont  to 
jouDg  children  to  train  lo  read  or  spell,  before 
they  had  learned  to  iironouDce  the  words  coi- 
teet]j,so  long  weiball  have  achoola  that  ai« 
almobt  wortiJeai, 

There  baa  been  in  looke  of  our  school*  a 
marked  Impiovemeal  the  past  term.    Uach  at- 


tlon  has  now  become  ao  Ihot^ughly  esrabllahcii  ,      .     \.         ,        .  ,.,  ,    . 

.  ^  .    ,      iiiL    J  .  n    .1  ....      1.       iteDlionhaabeengUentopenuiauahlp  ao<l  tb« 

and  .0  C«"Pl««  ■>  «"  It.  dela^U  that  th.  ehir  ^^^^  ^^^  coaclMl-elyVow  mu,.h  caa  be  a^ 
«rter  .Dd  condition  of  our  echool.  moat,  of  "e  !,„^  n,;,^  „,^  i^  ^.^^^ U^  by  weU-dlrect- 
cecilty,  continue  nearly  UDlfbrm  from  term  to, ^j  ^^^ 


No  Imponant  cbaDgea  have  oceurreiSi     n  ,       i.  .     ■         i.  , 

,    ,        '^.    ,  .,        r.i.     o  ..    .      Some  teichera  seem  to  have  become  wtw, 

■inee  the  last  qntrtery  meeting  or  tbe  Schotiil    ,       .    _        .,    .,    ,  „  .  .   . 

T.         .  ™^      «.  L     1    w  tr      |alHo,inr*gar<llodl»clpllne,andappeartohftTB 

Committee.     Thnalkr  our  achooU  have  suffti-1,      '    ,  ,l.    «  .»   i .    A.1        ,.,    . 

,       ,  ._    ,      ,  ,      1      ,  1     .1.  .1.        L      learned  the  very  fliat  leasun  on  tbU  aufajccl^ 

edlewfrom  thefuarfulcalamliiea  thatba*«be  :    .,.,,,_.„  ,  ■ 

™  ,,  .  ....  ,.    ,  , which  Is  self-goTernmenL    Caaea  of  corporeal 

fklleu  OUT  dlitracted  country  than  we  had  tea- ;       ,.        .T       ._  .,       .. 

'  "^  J  I  puoUbmenthaie  become  much  )ua  Oeqaeat 

•ontoexpact.  [and  lew  ie»ere.    Instead  of  reeortlng at  on;fl 

The  Grammar  Schoola  were  never  mwe  ,o  the  iDflicUon  of  bodily  pain,  the  cooperaUoo 
proaperous  and  efficient  than  they  am  at  prei^  '^  parent*  has  been  aollclted,  and  in  most  catee 
«Dt.  They  are  net  surpassed  by  any  schoola  i.eeured.  There  is  no  test  so  significant  and  k> 
of  the  same  grade  that  1  have  Bver  peeo.  Tbei,,tig,^y^(,r,  (e^heea  derotlon  tohh  wofk 
male  department  of  the  High  School  baa  suf-  „(,^  ,,,g^„|pg  ^mjj,  ^^  goTeni  hb  Mhoid 
Ared  the  most.  Two  of  Its  faithful  teacher,,  „,y,iti,j,„t„„gj,  ^P„,^  P„„l^^^j,j^ 
obedient  to  Uia  call  of  duty,  hare  left  tempora-  j  jhe  moet  prominent  defect  that  I  ban  neUe- 
flly  their  posts  and  gone  forth  to  fight  the  l»^  ed  lo  our  schools.  Is,  that  compoaltlon  and  da- 
tlBS  of  ft«edoro.  And  a  large  number  of  pupils  ,.],q,,^^i,„  t^  im,^  neglected— this  Is  lh« 
have  also  led  the  Bchool,— some  to  enlist,  and  ^^^  pantcolarly  In  onr  grammar  KbooU.— 
Olibera  to  snpply  the  places  of  those  who  had  There  should  bo  In  erery  school,  a  weekly  ei- 
«>U«ted.  erclM  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.    These- 

The  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools  are,  qnialtion  of  knowledge  by  tbe  paptl,  has  en- 
wlth  a  bw  exceptions,  gradually  ImproTlng,  grossed  almost  entirely  the  taacher'a  atteotkn, 
lipth  in  their  discipline  and  In  their  methods  of  while  the  aUllty  to  use  It  nbctlvely  haa  bsen 
lustracilon.  There  are  a  hw  that  are  de-  too  much  oTerlooked.  This  should  be  !<■» 
ddeOly  poor,  and  will  doubtleai  contlnoe  so  till  dM  without  delay— for  tbera  Is  no  trath  bMtat 
tbey  bMT9  batt«r  teachen.    An  eamcsi,  UAr'  wUhUataed.  by  obserraUtn,  than  thU  a  nao'i 
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usefulness  and  sucQess  ia  any  sphere  of  life  de- 
pends far  less  upon  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge, than  upon  his  ability  to  use  all  he  pos- 
sesses with  the  greatest  effect 

1  cannot  close  without  repeating  what  Ihaye 
said  in  all  my  former  reports,  that  our  schools 


Wo  will  begin  at  its  southern  extremity, 
where  the  writer  hnn,  on  more  than  one  ooca- 
sion,  experienced  the  sereritiea  of  the  furious 
gales,  the  blinding  snows  and  biting  frosts  of 
Cape  Horn.  This  bold  promontory  is  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  naked  rock,  rising  abruptly 
are  suffering  more  firom  the  evils  of  truancy '.from  the  water,  to  the  height  of  six  hundred 
than  from  all  other  causes  combined.    Nothing  I  feet :  time- worn  and  grey  in  its  appearance,  but 


has  yet  been  done  effectually  to  check  this 
frightful  source  oi  misery  and  crime.  Conld  a 
true  picture  of  the  rapid  increase  of  youthful 
depravity  be  portrayed,  in  all  its  appalling  col- 
ors, it  could  not  but  startle  and  astonish  every 
fiieud  to  humanity  and  to  social  order.  The 
seed  now  being  sown  will  produce  in  coming 
years  a  most  terrible  harvest.  Short  sighted 
must  be  that  policy,  independent  of  all  moral 
considerations,  that  hesliates  to  spend  a  few 
huadrtd  dollars  in  tUe  prevention  of  ciime, 
rather  than  incur,  with  all  ihe  risks  of  lile  and 
property,  the  expenditure  of  thou:*andsiu  pun- 
bhiag  it,  and  in  retrieving  the  miseries  that 
follow  in  its  train. 

A  larger  number  of  pupils  have  been  regis- 
tered in  our  schools  the  past  term  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  whole  number  Is  8005.  Of  these 
3558  have  entered  the  primary  schools ;  2152  the 
intermediate ;  1071  the  grammar,  and  314  the 
high  school.  Owing  to  causes  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state,  the  percentage  of  abfence 
has  been  much  larger  than  usual.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  outlay  for  additional  accommo- 
dations will  be  required  the  present  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 
Dajiibl  Lkacu,  Superiateudeut. 


grandly  bublime  in  its  contests  with  the  storm- 
maddened  surges  of  both  oceans. 

Tlie  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  Andes  is 
very  remarkable.  Elevated  peaks  are  separated 
trom  each  other  by  deep  gorges,  into  which  the 
turbulent  waters  rush,  thus  forming  an  archi- 
pelgo  of  inconceivable  ^ildness.  The  islands 
are  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  deep,  nar- 
row inlets,  the  extremities  of  which  are  fed  by 
glaciers,  formed  from  the  snows  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  peaks  six  thousand  feet  high. 

This  group  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Terra  Del  Fuego,  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
all  New  England,  and  is  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  which  is 
only  a  deep  gorge  In  the  mountains,  filled  by 
the  sea.  The  rocks,  for  the  mes*:  part,  are  grsn- 
ite,  as  are  all  the  Patagonian  Andes  as  far  north 
as  southern  Pern.  In  fact,  the  basis  of  the 
whole  of  South  America  is  granite,  but  the 
loftiest  peaks  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
trachyte.  Mingled  with  the  granite,  and  ap- 
pearing to  be  a  sort  of  transition  formation,  is 
mica,  schist  and  quartz,  the  latter  rich  in  gold 
and  specular  iron. 

The  Andes  extend  along  the  Pacific  coast  for 
one  thousand  miles  ;  the  whole  distance  being 
skirted  with  numerous  islands,  which  are  noth- 
ing less  thair  steep  parallel  ridges  of  mountains, 
the  tops  of  which  are  above  the  ocean.  They 
Trb  principal  mountain  system  of  the  West-  rise  like  walls  of  rock,  whose  sides  extend  down 
em  Continent  is  greater  in  extent  than  any  oth-  to  unfathomable  depths  below  the  surface  of 


^or  the  Behoolmaater. 
Glance  at  South  Amerioa.— No.  4. 
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er  upon  the  globe.  It  stretches  from  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  North  America,  to  Cape 
Horn,  in  South  America,  extending  over  one 
hundred  degrees  of  latitude,  across  three  zones 
and  into  the  fourth.  Its  extremities  are  clad  in 
the  garb  of  frigidity,  while  its  central  portions 
regale  themselves  with  the  luxuriance  and  beau- 
ty of  the  tropics.  In  height  and  magnificence  it 
is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  elevations  upon 
the  Eastern  Continent,  and  in  the  multitude  and 
power  of  its  stupendous  rolcanoes,  an  equal 
area  upon  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  has 
no  parallel.  They  are  confined,  chiefly,  to  the 
Andes  portion  of  this  vast  chain,  a  few  only 
being  found  in  the  Mexican  Cordilleras. 


the  water.  Hnge  masses  of  ice,  from  the  gla- 
ciers, which  abound  among  the  mountain  val- 
leys, often  fall  with  a  tremendous  crash  into 
these  gulches,  and  drive  the  sea  in  immense 
waves  through  the  gloomy  cha>  ms.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  forbidding  and  deso- 
late region,  one  where  animal  or  vegetable  life 
would  find  so  little  encouragement  to  grow ; 
yet  in  some  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Pata- 
gonian Andes,  we  find  vegetation,  and  what  is 
stranger  still,  a  race  of  savage  beings,  who,  al- 
though human  in  form,  are  little,  if  any,  above 
the  wild  brutes  that  supply  them  with  food  and 
clothing. 
Tba  Andaa  Inm.  ^ia  ""raiX  wBk!^  ^^sB&ibaKKsarQ^ 
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ohain,  until  it  reaches  the  Nevado  of  Chorolque, 
in  twenty-one  and  a  half  degrees  southern  lati- 
tude, when  it  separates  into  longitudinal  ridge*, 
-enclosing  a  series  of  elevated  table  lands  or  pla- 
teaus, and  bound  together  bj  transverse  ridges, 
extending  from  one  chain  to  the  other,  thus 
forming  a  frame  work  of  the  most  gigantic 
structure.  In  this  single  chain  are  situated 
some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  South  America. 
In  latitude  thirty-two  degrees  thirty-nine  min- 
utes south,  rises  the  great  giant  of  the  Western 
Continent,  the  Xevado  of  Aconcagua,  nearly 
twenty-four  thousand  feet  high.  South  of  tliat 
are  the  elevated  peaks  of  Dona  Ana,  sixteen 
thousand  feet,  and  Tupungato,  fifteen  thousand 
feet  high.  Volcanoes  are  numerous  along  the 
•entire  coast  from  forty- five  degrees  northward. 
Many  of  them  are  intermittent,  but  between 
forty-two  and  thirty- three  degrees  of  south  lat- 
itude, are  not  less  than  five,  in  a  statu  of  con 
Btant  activity. 

The  Inland  of  Chiloe  is  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  long,  narrow  strait,  which  ex- 
tends, in  the  form  of  a  fertile  valley,  between 
a  ridge  of  cryst^line  hills,  bordering  the  Pacif- 
ic, and  the  main  chain  of  the  Andes ;  or  rather, 
the  valley  is  a  continuation  of  the  strait.  Thih 
valley  is  the  garden  of  the  Chilian  Rupublic, 
being  well  watered  by  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  central  chain.  It  contain's  the  provin- 
ces of  Santiago,  Talca,  Cauquenes  and  Concep- 
oion. 

Upon  the  eastern  side  of  this  chain  are  the 
head  waters  of  some  of  the  Atlantic  rivers. 
Th«)  Pilcomago,  with  its  head  branches,  Uio  de 
Tofopalca  and  Rio  de  St.  Juan, —  the  Ilio  Sala- 
do  and  Rio  del  Rosario,  ^re  alL  tributaries  o\ 
the  Paraguay.  The  Colorado,  with  its  two  head 
branches,  the  Rio  Negro,  which  separates  the 
pampas  from  the  Patagonian  deserU  without  re* 
oeiving  a  single  tributary,  run  directly  from  the 
Andes  to  the  ocean.  The  latter,  with  some 
siballer  streama,  traverse  the  shingly  deserts, 
without  fertilising  the  land  upon  either  s«de,  a 
phenomenon  which  I  believe  is  repeated  in  the 
passage  of  some  of  the  western  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  across  the  plains  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  division  of  the  Andean  chain  now  forms 
the  rich  and  populous  valley  of  Desaguadero, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  districts  in  South 
America,  the  consideration  of  which  I  will  re 
eerve  for  the  next  paper.  o. 


For  the  Sefaoolmaatcr. 
Winter  Thoughta. 

In  the  midnight,  when  the  firelight 
Custs  its  shadows  drear, 
And  the  winds  of  chill  December 
Mourn  the  dying  year  ; 

When  the  days  are  swiftly  wining, 
Memories  hover  o'er, 
Dear  to  those  who  strew  life's  pathway 
With  the  thoushts  of  yore. 

He,  who  once  in  youth*s  bright  morning. 
With  protecting  arm. 
Vowed  to  shield  me  from  all  trouble. 
Keep  me  from  all  harm, 

Prostrate  by  the  fell  destroyer. 
Stands  before  me  now, 
And  a  halo  bright  of  glory 
Circles  o'er  hin  brow. 

At  his  side  a  loved  one,  taken  * 

From  earth's  stormy  sea. 
Speaks  in  soft  and  gentle  whisper, 
••  Mother,  come  to  mc.'* 

Child  and  husband  went  before  me, 
I  shall  follw  soon. 
And  beyond  the  heavenly  portal 
See  eternal  noon. 

Smitbfield,  Nov.  17th,  1862. 


Charles  F.  Hall«  the  Arctic  explorer,  rep^ 
resents  the  Esquimaux  in  a  light  far  more  favor- 
able than  formt  r  travellers.  He  aaya  they  are 
industrious  and  honest;  have  no  laws  and  need 
none ;  are  energetic,  resolute,  daring  and  per- 
severing beyond  any  other  people.  Aa  an  indi- 
cation of  their  intelligence,  he  states  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  child  two  feet  high  among  them 
that  cannot  read.  Their  power  of  enduring 
hunger  is  amaxing,  so  that  they  go  withoat 
food  days  and  even  weeks. 


A  New  "View  of  thb  P&ESF.2rT  Wae. — ••O 
dear  !  "  exclaimed,  the  other  day,  a  bright  girl, 
who  had  just  entered  the  high  school  and  had 
to  commit,  two  pages  of  ancient  history  a  day, 
«*  I  pity  the  generations  of  scholars  who  are  to 
come  after  me.*'  Why?  Aaked  we.  "Bt-canie 
they  will  have  to  remember  so  many  more  names 
of  oihcers  and  places,  dates  of  battles  and  num- 
bers of  killed,  wounded  and  missing." 


Tmmrm  10  no  auch  thing  aa  %  conSiict  ot  d.ul\«%.\o^.— ^itirt. 


Let  no  man  who  has  neglected  to  improve 
his  mind  in  youth  complain  that  he  ia  made  a 
drudge  or  an  underling  in  his  maturer  years. 

Rbabon  is  a  very  light  rlderi  and  easily  ahook 
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Natural   Science* 

CoMMCNi CATIONS  for  tbis  Department  thould  be  ad- 
dreseed  to  I.  F.  Cadt,  Warren. 


For  the  Seboolmatter. 
A  Peep  into  the  Dook.— No.  10. 

All  who  frequent  the  shores  of  the  Narragan- 
sett  are  familiar  with  the  Pyrula  Canicukua,  com- 
monly called  the  Periwinkle.  This  is  the  largest 
gatteropod  in  our  waters,  attaining  a  length  of  from 
six  to  eight  or  more  inches,  and  a  weight  of  several 
pounds.  They  are  almost  always  to  be  found, 
partly  imbedded  in  the  mud,  beyond  low-water 
mark,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  Th4^>| 
are  used  to  some  extent  for  the  table.  Until  they 
have  attained  to  a  considerable  age,  their  shells 
are  covered  with  a  skin  thickly  set  with  short  and 
soft  olive-brown  hair,  which  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  coating  of  moss.  At  a  later  period  tbis 
skin  begins  to  peel  off,  ro  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
the  full  grown  shells  with  the  skin  entire.  Fre- 
quently they  are  found  nearly  or  quite  naked. 
Their  forms  are  graceful,  otherwise  they  have  but 
little  to  recommend  them  to  the  eye.  The  Family 
to  which  they  belong,  ( Pyrulid<u),  are  distinguish- 
ed from  all  tlie  other  similar  Oasteropods  by  their 
long  neck,  occupying,  when  extended,  a  canal 
formed  by  the  proloi\gation  of  the  opercular  ex- 
tremity of  the  shell.  They  also  have  a  long  re- 
tractile proboscis.  The  tongue,  with  its  backward 
proloagation,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  **  lin- 
gnal  ribbon/'  is  a  very  efficient  instrument  in  the 
preparation  of  food  for  its  owner. 

One  which  I  took  from  a  moderate-sized  speci- 
men and  prepared  as  an  object  for  the  microscope, 
presents  an  almost  formidable  appearance.  It  is 
ntariy  three  inches  in  length,  and,  throughout  its 
entire  extent,  it  is  armed  with  three  parallel  ranges 
of  stoat  and  very  sharp  conical  teeth.  In  each  of 
these  ranges  the  teeth  are  arranged,  three  abreast, 
at  sho]^t  intervals  and  with  the  utmost  regularity. 
The  teeth  in  the  central  range  are  straight ;  those 
in  each  of  the  marginal  ranges  are  curved,  resem- 
bliogy  in  shape,  the  tusk  of  an  elenhhut.  This 
lingual  ribbon  I  found  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a 
tube,  in  passing  through  which  the  animal's  food 
must  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  degree  of  fine- 
ness. No  mill  has  ever  been  constructed  by  hu- 
man ingenuity  that  can  grind  so  perfectly  as  that 
which  each  of  these  creatures  carries  obout  with 
it,  ready  for  the  most  perfect  action  whenever  cir- 
eumstanccs  may  require.  It  demands  considera- 
ble delicacy  of  manipulation  to  prepare  the  tongues 
of  these  creatures,  and  those  of  snails  and  other 
molluskfl,  for  microscopic  observation  ;  but  the 
gratification  secured  and  the  knowledge  gained 
are  an  ample  remuneration  for  all  the  pains  re- 
quired. Their  structure  is  best  observed  under 
polarized  light ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  gain  a  sat- 
iafactory  ]H^owle4ged  of  jt  bj  eoqimon  light. 


But  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  respect  to 
the  Pyrula  is  its  mode  of  depositing  its  eggs,  or 
spawn.  The  clusters  are  not  unfrequently  found 
thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  tide,  and  by  the  su- 
perficial observer  would  be  pronounced  gtiiltless  of 
animal  origin.  They  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing the  result  of  morbid  or  abnormal  vegetable 
growth,  having,  at  the  closest,  no  greater  resem- 
blance to  animal  products  than  the  excrescences 
and  galls,  found  on  shrubs  and  trees,  which  con- 
tain the  eggs  and  larvae  of  various  insects.  They 
were  first  brought  to  me  several  years  ago  by  some 
of  ray  pupils,  who  called  them  Periwinkles.  I  had 
no  suspicion  of  their  animal  origin,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  theory  that  regarded  them  as 
the  eggs  of  shell  fish.  A  more  careful  examina- 
tion, however,  proved  the  theory  correct. 

Their  structure  is  remarkable.  They  consist  of 
a  large  number  of  thickened,  elliptical  discs,  with 
a  longitudinal  axis  of  nearly  one-and-a-half  inch- 
es, and  a  transverse  axis  of  about  three-foiirths 
of  an  inch.  These  are  attached,  at  one  extremity 
of  their  transverse  axis,  to  a  central  cord,  aroum^ 
which  they  are  arranged  spirally,  and  sufficiently 
close  together  to  remain  loosely  in  contact.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  spirals  very  much  re- 
sembles the  paper  *'  serpent  whirlers,'*  which 
children  sometimes  suspend  in  an  ascending  cur- 
rent of  heated  air,  for  instance  over  a  hot  stove, 
and  which  are  quite  amusing  by  their  serpent-like 
appearance  as  they  revolve  with  the  force  of  (he 
^eated  current.  Each  disc  consists  of  two  thin, 
tough  membranes,  with  veins,  resembling  those  of 
a  leaf,  radiating  from  the  point  of  attachment,  as 
from  a  petiole.  These  membranes  arc  bent  ab- 
ruptly and  united  at  their  edges,  presenting  a  bev- 
elled appearance,  and  terminating  in  a  narrow, 
wavy  margin.  Thus  each  disc  is  really  a  fiattened 
sack,  containing  a  collection  of  embryo  Periwin- 
kles. As  they  approach  maturity,  on  being  open- 
ed, they  present  to  view  a  number  of  beautiful  and 
perfectly  formed  shells,  which  their  little  tenants 
eventually  carry  with  them  as  they  escape  through 
openings  made  near  the  margin  of  the  disc. 

The  color  of  these  spirals  so  much  resembles 
that  of  the  olive  fucoids  as  to  aid  considerably  in 
misleading  the  observer  in  regard  to  their  origin. 
There  is  little  to  indicate  their  true  nature  except 
the  animal  organisms  which  they  contain.  Indeed^ 
after  I  had  become  convinced  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject of  their  existence,  I  still  inclined  to  question 
whether  their  main  structure  was  not  vegetable,  in 
some  way  changed  in  its  mode  of  growth,  throng  • 
the  influence  of  the  Periwinkle  in  depositing  its 
eggs  upon  some  marine  plant,  as  we  often  see  the 
normal  growth  of  vegetables  changed  to  afford 
lodgment  and  support  to  the  eggs  and  larrsB  of  in- 
sects. I  well  recollect  my  surprise,  when  a  boy, 
on  breaking  open  some  large,  green  balls  that 
I  found  growing  n«%x  \Xi^  T^^\:k  tA  ^'^iJcKoXNa^^^ 
Vo   flind  them  to  tOTxWvu,  WNi»JO«i^  'ftjto^aiw^  ^\ 
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gnats,  most  of  which  were  readj  to  take  wing 
when  the  door  was  opened.  From  appearance 
merely,  the  spirals  of  the  Periwinkles  were  as  like- 
ly to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature  as  the  galls  upon  the 
walnut  tree.    In  fact,  I  was  not  able  to  soWe  all 


The  Eabth  Wobm — Its  Use. —  Reaumer  cal- 
culated that  the  number  of  worms  in  the  earth  ex- 
ceed the  grains  of  all  kinds  of  corn  used  by  man, 
and  as,  perhaps,  there  is  no  other  animal  so  prej- 
ed  upon  without  any  diminution  in  number  as  the 


doubt  by  personal  observation  until  the  last  sum- !  earthworm,  the  calculation  may  not  be  far  wroDg. 


mer.  All  the  specimens  of  the  spirals  that  I  had 
previously  seen  ttere  either  those  found  washed  up 
on  the  beach,  or  shown  to  me  by  persons  who  had 
found  them  in  the  same  situation.  In  August  last 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  them  wh^re  they 
had  been  deposited  by  the  parent  mollusk.  One 
of  these  is  now  before  me,  which  I  found  on  a 
gently  sloping  bottom,  about  a  rod  below  low-wa- 
ter mark.    The  place  was  destitute  of  vegetation 


Hedgehogs,  frogs  and  moles  devour  it ;  beetles 
prey  upon  it  and  often  cast  their  yonng  upon  it— 
and  but  for  the  earthworm  a  large  portion  of  the 
bird  family  would  soon  deteriorate  or  perish,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  finches,  there  is  scarcclj 
a  bird,  from  the  robin  to  the  wild-goose,  but  eat«, 
and  many,  during  open  ^reathcr,  live  almost  soIcIt 
upon  it.  After  a  summer  shower,  the  farm-yard 
ucks  actually  race  against  each  other  along  the 


1  ^11 


except  the  finer  growths  of  Algae,  so  that  the  spi^R^ad-sides  in  search  of  it;  and  on  wet  days  the? 
ral  could  not  have  been  formed  by  changing  the  each  devoi  r  hundreds.  All  river  fish  feed  to  i 
natural  growth  of  a  sea  plant.    The  lower  end  was 


anchored  in  the  mud  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
and  was  attached  to  a  broken  shell,  so  that  it  ad- 
hered quite  firmly,  and  required  some  care  for  its 
safe  removal.  The  upper  end  was  left  to  sway 
back  and  forth  with  the  tide.  Its  entire  length  is 
twenty  inches,  and  it  makes  five  entire  revolutions 
in  the  course  of  its  length,  four  of  which  belong 
to  the  upper  half.  The  portion  embedded  in  the 
mud  i^  straight,  the  spiral  commencing  just  above. 
It  contains  eighty-eight  disks,  sixteen  of  which 
were  in  the  mud,  more  scattered  than  the  rest,  and 
mostly  destitute  of  embryos.  I  have  not  arrived 
at^a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  number  of  young 
animals  produced  from  each  sack,  but  think  that 
one  thousand  would  be  a  moderate  estimate  for  the 

I 

number  produced  from  one  spiral.  At  the  lowest 
estimate,  the  mother  Pyrula  must,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  reckon  a  numerous  progeny.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  parents  of  these  large  families,  they 
are  not  taxed  with  the  task  of  their  support  or  ed- 
ucation. Were  they  subject  to  this  burden,  what 
might  be  properly  enough  regarded  as  **  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  "  might  render  the  lot  of  these  deni- 
xens  of  the  **bltt€  hefoic"  slightly  unenviable.  Very 
few  comparatively,  however,  of  the  young  Periwin- 
kles probably  ever  arrive  at  maturity.  Cast  upon  the 
shore,  in  their  embryo  state,  by  the  stormy  wave, — 
falling  a  prey  in  large  numbers,  in  their  infancy. 
to  rapacious  enemies/  and  constantly  exposed  to 
perils,  the  hosts  that  threatened  to  seize  the  do- 
minion' of  the  sea  are  diminished  so  as  only  to 
maintain  their  numbers  in  due  proportion,  and  to 
preserve  the  eqillbrium  of  races  which  has  been 
ordained  by  their  common  Author.  In  view  of 
such  an  illustration,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
most  forcible  to  be  found  in  the  walks  of  Nature, 
we  are  impressively  admonished  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  where,  searching  by  the 
dim  torchlight  of  human  reason,  we  might  at  first 
decide  that  we  had  found  evidence  of  its  opposite. 

I.  F.  c. 


If  you  fall  into  misfortune,  creep  out  of  it,  avoid- 
ing the  briarf. 


great  extent  upon  it ;  and  wherever  the  river  beds 
are  of  a  clayey  substance,  worms  are  more  plenti- 
ful than  in  terra  firma.  The  river  worms  are  dark- 
er in  color  and  flatter,  as  a  whoI«,  than  the  earth- 
worms, bat  so  little  do  they  differ  in  appearance 
that  a  novice  could  not  tell  the  land  from  the  wi- 
ter-worms.  The  worms  in  the  water  live  under 
the  embedded  stones,  and  trout  are  generally  oc 
the  watch  to  gobble  them  whenever  they  leave  their 
abode  —  they  even  move  and  turn  oyer  the  stones 
in  search  of  worms  and  the  larvce  of  water-flie*. 
When  a  flood  comes  the  stones  are  generally  di<)- 
placed  in  great  numbers,  and  at  such  a  time  (in  i 
river  such  as  the  Tweed  for  instance,)  the  worms 
must  be  dislodged  and  carried  along  the  river  bot- 
tom in  tens  of  thousands ;  and  it  is  from  this  caaie 
that  trout  are  generally  found  so  gorged  with 
worms  and  larvoe  when  taken  after  a  flood.  It  is 
for  such  food,  too,  that  ducks  are  constantly  gump- 
ing  among  river  shallows ;  for,  if  watched,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  insert  their  bills  below,  or  move, 
mostly  all  the  likely  stones  they  pass.  We  have 
frequently  turned  up  worms  at  a  depth  of  about  %. 
foot  in  the  rivers. 

But  though  the  worm  yields  a  considerable 
amount  of  food  to  the  birds  and  fishes  that  grace 
the  dinner  table,  it  is  much  more  beneficial  to  man 
as  a  fertilizer  of  the  land.  Subsisting  on  the  earth 
through  which  it  burrows,  with  an  occasional  meal 

from  a  decaying  tuber  or  leaf,  its  peculations  from 
the  husbandman  are  of  the  smallest  nature ;  where- 
as it  lightens  **  the  earth's  surface  "  by  its  burrov- 
ing,  and  thereby  aids  the  spreading  of  the  routs  of 
alfcereals  and  bulbs;  and  the  burrows  also  carry 
down  water  after  heavy  rains,  that,  but  for  theni, 
would  gather  in  surface  pools,  and  thereby  injure 
the  crops ;  they  also  admit  the  air  to  the  boU  to  a 
depth  which  by  natural  means  it  could  not  reach. 
The  earth  ejected  by  them  also  tends  to  the  im- 
proving of  the  soil ;  and  instances  are  knows 
whereby  these  droppings  or  **  worm-easts  '*  caused 
in  a  few  years,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  depth 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Darwin,  the 
naturalist,  gives  an  account  of  a  case  of  this  kind 
which  he  tested,  and  from  actual  experiments  h« 
clearly  proved,  that  in  an  old  pasture,  a  layer  sf 
cinders  and  lime  had  been  covered  within  a  lie* 
^ars,'to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  by  the  castings  sf 
worms.T-&o<<ifA  Fwrmvr^ 
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QUESTIONS    FOB 

SEritten   ^laminations. 


CoxxuiriOATiONS  for  thit  Department  should  be  adi 
dreiied  to  A.  J.  MaxcHSSTiE,  Providence. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Arithmatio. 

u.  =  units. 
/.  =  tens.       \ 
h.  =  hundreds. 
th,  =  thousands. 
tth.  =  ten-thousands. 
hth.  =  hundred-thousands, 
m.  =  millions. 
tm.  =  ten-millions. 
Am.  =  hundred-millions. 
b.  =  billions. 
&c. 

t»,  =  tenths. 

hi,  r=  hundredths.  ^ 

thM.  =  thousandths. 

Uhs.  =  ten-thousandths.  '  ^ 

kths.  =  hundred-thousandths. 

mj.  =  millionths. 

tniM.  =  ten-millionths. 

Ams.  =  hundred-millionths. 

6«.  =  billionth  8. 

tb»,  =  tcn-billionths. 

2^/A.  3m.  4m.  1th.  =  3027004.     . 

oA«.  4mi,  8A^A«.  l/«.  =  .150084. 

2«.  1A«.  4m.  It.  8m«.  4/».  7^rA«.  =s  4000472.010708. 

Designate  the  value  of  the  following  numbers 
bj  nsing  the  point  {,): 

4^.  ^hth,  Im.  dtth,  3A.  4^m.  = 

Uh.  6u.  Shth.  45.  7/m.  2«A.  = 

8m  it.  7tm.  Sttk.  5h.  9tb.  = 

4A.  33.  Ihth.  9/(.  5tm.  2th  = 

Q/.  Itth.  itm.  Shm.  Go.  Ihth.  = 

4m*.  %hs.  Ihths.  6hm8.  = 

otth*.  Stmt.  its.  eths.  = 

7h*.  ims.  5hth8.  2/j.  = 

Ota.  Ath3.  JrM.  9h8.  = 

ihfna.  Ihths.  iths.  Sts.  = 

4t3.  Om.  Shths.  1th.  4m.  9hs.  lUhs.  5eth.  it.  ih.  =  —— 

9u.  7 lis.  itm.  dms.  6t.  itths.  Its.  8A/A.  Im.  eth.  = 

^tms.  iu.  9hth,  1ms.  its.  Ih.  6A4. 9Hhs.  5tm.  2hi/u.  = 
ihths.  9ts.  Shs.  2tms.  liths.  Gtth.  16.  Itm.  lu.  5ms.  = 

9  9  9  9  9  9  9.      Suppose  this  number  to  represent 
gfe  deb  a    melons.    How  many  does  the  fig- 
ure over  a  represent  ?   the  figure  over  6  ?  over  e  ? 
oyer  d}   over  e}   ovet  fi  over^?     How  many 
times  as  many  does  the  figure  OTer  b  represent  as 


< 


the  one  over  a  ?  the  one  over  e  as  over  b  ?  the  one 
over  d  as  over  e  ?  the  one  over  e  as  over  d  ?  the  one 
over  f  as  over  t  ?  the  one  over  g  as  over  fi  over  e 
as  over  a  ?  over  e  as  over  6  ?  over  g  as  over  e  ?  over 
/  as  over  c  ?  over  d  as  over  a. 

How  many  times  as  many  are  represented  over  e 
as  over  each  letter  to  the  right>hand  of  it  ?  What 
part  of  as  many  are  represented  over  6  as  over  each 
letter  to  the  left  of  it ;  If  the  melons  represented 
over  a  will  fill  a  basket,  how  many  baskets  of  the 
same  size  wil^  be  required  to  hold  those  represent- 
ed over  b  ?  those  over  e  ?  over  d  ?  over  e  ?  over^? 
over  g  ? 

If  the  melons  represented  over  c  are  worth  ten 
dollars,  how  much  are  those  over  b  worth  ?  those 
over  d  ?  over/  ?  over  a  ?  over  « ?  over  g  ?  over  c 
and  a  ?  over  b  and  a  ?  over  d  and  e  ?  over  e  and  b  ? 

How  many  melons  are  represented  over  a  and  c  ? 
over  f  and  b  ?  over  g  tnd  e  ?  over  g^  e  and  b  ?  over 
a,  c,  e  and  g  ? 

»1 1 1 1 1 1  The  figures  of  a  whole  number 
abcdef  g^and  to  the  left  of  the  point,  those 
of  a  decimal  to  the  right,  and  those  of  a  mixed 
number  on  both  sides.  The  figure  over  a  repre- 
sents 7  of  ten  equal  parts  of  a  unit,  or  lis. ;  the  one 
over  dl  of  ten-thousand  equal  parts  of  a  unit,  or 
Itths. 

What  does  the  figure  over  /  represent  ^  over  e  } 
over  c  ?  over  6  ?  How  many  ms.  are  represented 
over/  and  e  ?  over  f  and  b}  f  and  c}  f,  d  and  a  ? 
ff  e  and  b}  d  and  b}  e,c  and  a}  c  and  a  ? 

What  places  in  reference  to  the  point  would  the 
following  numbers  occupy  ? 

1th.  ?  4u.  ?  8MA.  ?  5m.  ?  9h.  ?  16.  ?  Shth.  ?  fito.  i 
1ms.  ?  itm.  ?  9tths.  ?  3Am  ?  2m*.  ?  Ihths  ? 

706. 11m.  Ith.  iL  40.  =  70011001740. 

7m.  Ihth.  6A.  8m.  = 309m.  20<A.  7.  = 

40m.  102M.  10.  = 30m.  30M.  3A.  3m.  = 

1086. 9m.  lOM.  820.  =—     6026. 101m.  Ith.  lu.  =  — 

410m.  2aO<A.  40tt.  = 606.  6m.  ^hth.  66.  = 

56m.  2AM.  7A.  llv.  and  209A^A*.  £=  -^    4090046m*.= 

706. 9m.  9AM.  16.  and  3094^M«.  = 

9607001M*.  = 

7429764  1.  Head  the  number  of  units  0%* 
hgfedcba  pressed  by  this  number;  the 
number  of  tens,  (7429764^) ;  the  number  of  hun- 
dreds ;  the  number  of  th, ;  the  number  of  tth ;  the 
number  of  AM. ;  the  number  of  m. ;  the  number  of 
tm ;  the  number  of  tens  over  6  and  e  ?  the  number 
of  tens  over  c,  e,/and  A  ?  the  number  of  hundreds 
over  d  and  f  ?  over  0,  g  and  A  ?  the  numW  of  tth, 
over  e  and  g  ?  over/  and  A  ?  over/,  g  ancR^  ? 

Bead  first  the  number  of  ti.,  then  the  number  of 
t..  A.,  and  th.  expressed  by  the  figures  over  the  let- 
ter a  in  the  follovfing  numbers  : 

2836784.  2907003.  92030609. 

aa  aa  a    a 
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8600893901. 
a     a  a 


403700801, 
a  (M 


211877600.       9009786401. 
a  a  aa  a   aa  a 


3070080146. 
a  a    a 

21406171456. 
<ma     a 


Read,  by  inspection,  the  number  equal  to  ten 
times  each  of  .the  following ;  then  read  the  number 
equal  in  Talue  to  one  hundred  times  each  the  fol- 
lowing numbers ;  then  one  thousand  times ;  then 
ten  thousand  times. 


68. 

40. 

.7 

790. 

79.36 

8943.6 

43608. 

87.6543 

.0908007 

698.64 

81009.76 

.986437 

37864.2 

1.07042 

24.6073 

.783642 

.007096 

700. 

943.786 

90.860423 

6439.864211 

Bead  by  inspection  the  number  equal  in  value 
to  one-tenth  each  the  above  numbers;  then  one- 
hundredth ;  then  one-thousandth. 

Where  must  the  point  be  placed  that  each  of  the 
following  combination  of  figures  rhall  express  u.  ? 
t.}  h,}  th.  ?  ts.  ?  hs.  ?  ths,  ?  tths.  : 

(19)    (207)    (8908)    (600504)    (72029)    (10)   (7001) 

What  places  must  be  filled  with  ciphers  to  ex- 
press less  than  ten  ht.  ?  less  than  ten  ths.  ?  more 
than  nine  and  less  than  a  hundred  ths,  ?  more  than 
ninety-nine  and  less  than  a  thousand  UAt.  ?  less 
than  a  m«.  ?  less  than  a  hth$,  ? 

42^=2/.  and  4A.  2Qeth.=:9tth.  &ndZhth.  40m.=itm. 

87.  =  —  and  —  49A.  =  —  6lhth.  =  —  and  —  46»».  = 
—  and  — 

*  12u.=  —  and — 97Am.=:— and —  88^m.=:  —  and — 

60M.=  — and—   83^.=  — and—    366.=  — and  — 

llts.=  —  and  —  29th*.=  —  and  —  93m«.=  —  and  ^ 

IStths.s:  —and—  76A*.=  —and—  39/mj.=  — and— 

4<.  =  — w.  =  — ts.  =  — hs.  =  — ths, 

7h.  =  — t,  =  — u.  =  — /».  =  — A«.  =  — ths, 

2th.  =  —t.  =  —A.  =  —ts,  =  hs.  =  —ths, 

Itth.  =  —A.  =  —th.  =  —t.  =  —ts^—hs, 

8m.  =  —  <.  =  —Hth,  =  —  A.  =  —hth,  =  —  th, 

29hth,  =i  —th.=  —h.  =  —th,^  —t,  =i  —  u, 

4m.  =  —  ts.=i  — A«.  =  —  ttJis.  =  —  ths,  =  —  nis, 

7(J6«A.  =z'—u.  =  —h.  =  —t.  =  —th.  =  —ts. 

Add  mentally : 

3u.  -f  4t.  -f  2m.  H-  5h.  4-  3/.  +  4A.  = 

6t.  -f  3M.  4-  6m.  -f  6M.  +  2^  +  1m.  = 

6A  +  3m.  -f  2A.  +  4m.  -f  2t.  +  lA.  = 

Zi,  -h  2^A.  +  7m.  +  8A.  +  5/A.  +  4/.  = 

2A.  H-  mh.  -h  3m.  4-  4A.  -f  7t,  +  3«A.  = 

7«A.  +  6m.  -f  Sth.  +  6t,  +  3m.  +  2ith.  = 

Zt.  +  9hih,  -f-  7«A.  -f-  9m.  +  4t.  +  1«A.  =  

9AM.  +  4A.  +  3m.  H-  6^  +  7m.  -f-  6hth.  = 

Add  these  numbers : 


A.  m.  M.  tth.  tm. 

4  6    7    8     3=: 

6  7    8    9     7= 

4  8    6    9     2= 

8  3    7  '4     6  = 


FHOOT. 

36')8'>407. 
77090e». 
28')9:V406. 
63040807. 


2t.  2 


4    8 


2^A.  3A<A.2Am.  3=204302228. 

For  convenience,  I  commence  the  addition  with 
the  lowest  denomination,  which  is  units. 

.7  -f  6.  4-  8.  +  7.  =  28m.  =  8ti.  and  2i. 
I  express  the  8m.  under  the  column  of  ti.,  and  as 
there  are  no  tens  with  which  to  add  the  2i.,  I  ex- 
press them  in  the  result. 

8A.  H-4A.  4-  6A.  4-  4A.  =  22A.  =  2A.  and  20., 
which  I  express  in  the  result. 

4«A  .4-  9tth.  4-  9/fA.  4-  8«A.  =  30ttA.  =  3AM., 
which  I  express  as  a  part  of  the  result. 

3m.  4-  Sm.  4-  7m.  -f  6m.  =  24m.  =  4m.  and  2/«. 
I  write  the  4m.  under  millions'  column,  and  add 
the  2tm.  with  the  tm. 
2tm.  -f  etm.  H-  2tm.  +  7/m.  +  3^m.  =  2Wm.  =  2A«. 

An4.    2t.  2A.  4m.  8m.  2^A.  Zhih.  2hm. 

Subtract 
8^  im.  4A.  6A^A.  5tm,  3m.  from  2t.  9n|.  3A^A.  4A.  7tm. 


i.  m.  A.  A/A.  tm.  u, 

2   9    4     3      7        = 
8   2    4     6      6     3= 


PROOP. 

79300420. 
62500483. 


9th,  3   6    9     7      2     7    9«A.  =  26799937. 

As  there  are  no  u.  expressed  from  which  to  take 
the  3m.,  I  take  If.  from  the  2L  and  call  it  lOic.  3ii. 
from  10m.  =  7m.,  which  I  express  under  the  m.  Ai 
I  cannot  take  8^.  from  1/..  I  take  lA.  from  the  4A., 
and  reduce  it  to  <.=19t.  10t+lt.=llt  IR— 8<s 
3<.,  which  I  express  under  the  t.  4A.  from  3A.  I 
cannot  subtract,  therefore  I  take  1  from  the  next 
higher  denomination  expressed,  which  is  ktK 
Ihth.  from  Zhth.  leaves  2kth.  1A<A.=  lOtth,  I  uke 
lUh.  from  the  lO^tA.  =9/^A.  lith,=  lOtL,  from 
which  I  take  1(A.,  leaving  9lA.  IcA.  =  lOA  IOA4 
SA.  =  13A.  13A.  less  4A.  =  9A.,  which  I  write  in  the 
remainder.  As  I  have  no  fA.  nor  tth.  to  subtract 
from  the  9/A.  and  the  9ffA.,  I  express  them  in  the 
remainder.  6hth,  from  2A<A.  I  cannot  take,  there- 
fore I  take  Im.  from  the  9in.  and  reduce  it  to  iUA= 
10A<A.  lOhth.  4-  2hth.  =  i2hth.  5hik.  from  I2ktk.=z 
7A(A.,  which  I  write  under '  the  hth,  2m,  from  Sm. 
=  6m.    6tm.  from  7tm.  =  21m. 


Multiply  7ttA.  8m.  4A.  Zi.  by  6A. 

7«A.8M.4A3f.  = 
6A.  = 


PEOOF. 

70438. 
600. 


2m.  4<m.  2A^A.  8A.  2tA.  6/<A.  =  42262800. 
For  convenience,  I  commence  the  multiplication 
at  the  lowest  denomination,  or  with  that  figure  ex- 
pressing the  least  value.  6A.  times  8m.  =  48A.=  8i. 
and  4(A.  I  unite  the  8A.  and  reserve  the  4tA  to  bt 
disposed  of  hereafter.    6A.  times  3L  ss  l8tA.    18(L 


TBI    gOHOOLMABTSB. 


i.  =  2lk  and  2t/h.  I  write  the  2lh. 
iheZcih.  6h.limciih.-2iUL  24UA. 
A.  =  Sah.  anJ  2hl&.  •write  the  6u\. 
LhrSAlA.  6A.  limea  TuA.  =  link  Aal 
«ith  Rhicb  ta  ada  Ibe  2luh..  1  eipresi 
prnduct.  42iii.  =  2m.  and  4tn.,  nbicb 
.product. 

.  3u. 'tm.  St.  5A&.  into  7  equa,l  pirli. 
0(A.  3u.  Tim.  St.  uUL 


].  Sepiratiag*  Ttn.  into  7 
m.  in  e»Pb  part  wbich  I  ei- 
parate  dhth.  ialo  leven  equil 
;b  ■!  Ihlh.  in  cacb,  I  reduce 
cnDniinalion.  dhlk.  =  iQlth. 
in  put  'tlh.  in  eacb  pert  and 
ividcd.     l»ji.  =  10rA.     \Otk.+ 


MKeT:NO  OF  ma  Biiodb  Islakd  Ihbtitde  or 

luijavcTiOti.  — Saturday  Nof.  22.  — Tb«  Shade 
d  Inatilute  of  InsIrucUon,  in  accordance  wiih 
□us  annauncement,  met  at  the  Dnion  Meet- 
ing House,  in  Wealcrly,  yiaterdaj  mDmiug,  il 
10  o'clock.  A.  M.  The  meeting  w»»  called  to  or- 
der bj  J.  J.  I.add,  E4q.,  of  Proidence.  Tbr  ex- 
crciiei  K-ere  opdned  with  prayer  by  Kei.  Mr.  Whit- 
man, (oUawed  by  an  introductory  addreaa  by  tbs 
Preaident.  He  epoke  of  the  isBpaniibilitieA  of 
tcachcri  and  the  adiantagei  gained  by  coming  to- 
getbei  on  occasions  like  Ibii.  He  hoped  there 
woDld  ho  no  furmal  apeechea,  but  would  haie  all 
take  part  in  tbe  discuaiions,  the  ladie*  etpecially. 
The  question,  "How  far  is  the  teacher  respon- 
ble  for  the  constant  and  punctual  attendance  of 
pupils,"  was  tben  brought  up  for  discussioii.  R»- 
macka  were  made  b;  Messrs.  Kendall,  Foster, 
rold,  Woodbridge,  Teffi,  GrcrnB  and  Wbil- 
The  general  opinion  eipreEned  w 


lin  undivided.  5lh.  =  50h. 
h.  in  each  part  and  li.  re- 
.  =  10/.  1D(,  -1-  8(.  =  I8(. 
It.  in  each  part  and  il.  le- 
=  lOu.      40it.  +  3h.  =  43«. 


pupil  will  be  obliged  to 


iDts'   Separtment. 


:  reader 


nihil 


■iTuiiou  of  a  friend  to  Thb  Sch 
1  ai  a  friend  to  bis  country.  This 
10  long  a  baiting  place  foe  many  a 
s,  a  clojt  upon  many  a  gliding  dac- 
•-a  unpuizled  I  The  knot  has  been 
ore  clipped  winga,  no  mote  weary 


hanuer.    Ilea 


ictory  1 


f  Snulh  KioKMonu.  Nor.  loth,  Johi 
11  appointed  Superinlcndeni  of  thi 
T.  TeSt  reaidei  near  Eiugatoix. 


11  of  pupili,  and  tl 


for  the 


tcmei  were,  on  the  whole,  ' 

le  adranlagea  gained.  At  the  claw  of  the  dla- 
iisiun  the  meeting  adjourned  lil]  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 
-i^emoon,— The  President  being  absent  at  the 

tiled  to  order  byH.  S.  Greene, 'of  Carolina  Milli. 

Tbe  fallowing    question    was  then    discusied; 

^hat  should  be  dune  to  make  the  itppili  of 

Rhode  Island  fair  spellers  ?  "      The  queilion  was 

used  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Griiwold  and  O.  N. 

ne.       Tbe   ipeakcra  thought  there   nai  not 

gh  importance  attached  to  Ihia  branch  of  ed- 

ion.     It  was  a  had  practice  to  miipronoance 

word*  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  ibQ   scholar  in 

lellirg.     Definitions  should  be  required  as  well 

I  correct  spelliTig. 

Neil  in  order  came  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Kendall. 
Tbe  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  ■■  familiar  "  style 
for  which  Mr.  Kendall  haa  such  a  peculiar  tact. 
The  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  said  he,  should 
be  good  judgment,  good  body,  goodm' 


:,  loie,  fait 


aptnes! 


lain.    Learning  and  ir 

!  success.    In  length  of  leisoui,  adTancing,  re- 

-  should  me  his  own»  not  another's  judgment. 
',e  should  ncTcr  act  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
on.  Rereuge  not  unfrequently  grows  up  when 
ne  has  been  in  error.  A  desire  for  the  good  of 
lo  pupils  should  ever  impress  the  heart  of  Ibi 


•of  God's  best  gifts; 
any  mental  deBcicn- 
'hst  ulent  la  giien. 
t  loTD  for  his  pupils  was  an  object 
often  aecn  in  lUiode  Island, 
of  Iho  lecture,  Mr.  0.  N.  Greene 
in,  "  How  can  #cammDDily  best 
rightly  to  appreciate  good  teach - 
lols  and  give  tbeoi  iu  hearty  cor 
operation."  Ihis  question  was  briefly  discussed 
by  Messrs.  TeOt,  Foster  and  M.  S.  Greene,  after 
wtikh  the  Inatitute  adjourned  to  meat  It  7  o'olock. 


aay  aupply  tl 


svd  the  qi 
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Ecnunj.— The  Inititnte  "is  nailed  to  o 
the  cTcning  bf  the  Preaident,  who  tb^n  inli 
RtJ.  H»m«n  Lincoln  to  the  audience. 

Mr.  Lincnlii'a  lecture,  on  "Bdueatian 
School."  was  a  decidedly  iulereiting  one, 
luitrationa  being  diawn  A'am  a  laige  Tai 
gourcea,  and  moit  happil  j  chcAen.  Teachei 
not  create  intellect,  but  they  could  cultiri 
improve  the  minda  placed  under  theii  chin 
if  the;  conld  bring  outaide  influences  into 


T  "ith  t 


up  11 


DUld  It 


tside  or  the  schao 


ircle,  froa 


from  free 

from  hooka,  and  from  1 

Mr.  Kendall  then  suggeited  that  \bt  teachers 
ihould  tell  in  wh*t  wa;  (htj  propoicd  to  vsntilate 
their  achool  houiea,  ai  he  wag  aware  that  many 
bouaea  were  deBcient  iu  Ihia  teapect.      Nu  onr. 

the  Prealdent,  who  apoke  of  an  apparatua  he  bad 
in  bia  room,  by  which  the  temperaturu  of  the  ai- 
moapheie  wia  greatly  Impro red.  If  Mr.  I.add'a 
"  evaporator"  could  be  brought  before  the  public 
it  would  doubtleii)  go  into  uie,  not  only  in  achool- 

an  amuahig  dciciiptiau  of  the  TCDtilallon  in  the 


. 'niih  ciQcreta  number*.      Hia  itluatrationa  of 
iipriTLciiilea  o(  pucentage  were  very  clear  and 

iinitriJi'tiTe.     Wthougbl  the  term  ptr  etnl.  wi 
Flbndnjiir,  aa  the  child  would  alwaya  aaaociate  i 

lit  tht  ilea  of  the  currency  called  a  "cent." 
'i  Ladd  thought  the  ayatcm  of  using  poataga  ilui;a 
:  I  'vuuld  htlp'  improve  the  difficulty.     An  hour  as* 
I  ivrrv  pi^santly  spent  ia  discussing  the  qutMiOn,    , 
lUnii  Will  participated  in  by  Meaira.   Kendall,  Pot-    , 

I  tcr,  L:idd,  Greene  and  otbera. 
l|     Mi.  Kebdall  then  raised  the  quealion.  "How 
I '  can  nc  best  elevate  the  ataudard  of  achools  in  aut 
'  I  iC'viial  diatricti,  and  bow  itaill  pupils  be  inciied  la 
' '  (.TciIcr  dilligence  in  atudj."     Mr.  Kendall  thought 

'ihit  uniformity  in  teil-booka  would  help  do  ihii, 
' .  and  ii?Uled  incidenia  (o  prore  its  adTutagea.  All 
I  IdrijaitioenCa  of  atudy  should  haxe  equal  inpot- 
.  Itiincr — there  ahould  be  no  hubby  pursued  to  the 
i|dtTriinenl  of  other  studies.  The  teaeber  should 
Ec  interest  the  pupils,  and  induce  thev 


Mr. 


It  of  school, 
r  should  learn  to  be  familiar  wiihaHt 
I  diguily.    In  short,  he  ahould  cany 


bly  not 


mght,  I 


it  Wat  beyond 


tho  only  one  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
By  a  request  of  the  Pieaident,  those  preaent  ai 
toatly  engaged  in  teaching  aroie,  snd  the  numbf 
prcdirnl  was  founil  to  be  pighteen.  The  InatituI 
then  adjourned  untilSaturday  morning  at  9  oVlocli 
Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  ai 
tendance  has  not,  thus  far,  been  aa  Isrge  as  o 
former  occasions,  but  tba  audience  last  evenic 
was  larger  than  was  hoped  for  under  the  circuir 

SatcbqiI  MdbMNG,  Not.  22. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  (3  o'clock),  most  of  th 

teachers  attending  the  Institute  were  preient  i 

the  Cnion  Meeting  House,  when  by  common  coi 


1  little  influenc 

r.  Kenyon,  a  teacher  of  the  "old  tcbool" 
>]>,  related  some  of  his  experience  in  teaching, 
hiylc  peculiarly  bia  own.  Uia  remarks  were 
illy  amusing  and  iDStructire,  and  though  not 
It'll  in  the  polished  language  of  the  "  latter 
"  teachers,  they  were  receiTcd  by  all  preitnt 


Ah  the  hour  of  adjournment  was  drawing  nfgh, 
Ir.  Harrison,  of  New  York,  agent  for  Payaoa  t 
>uDion,  gave  aome  illustrations  on  the  blackboitd 


At  10  o'clock, 
by  the  Preside 
should  have  on< 


!  Inati 


called  to 


should  I 


lueslion.  whether  they 
Lve  one  aession  or  two.  waa  then  brielly  j 
.  and  it  was  decided,  In  view  of  the  fact 
3  P.M.  train  was  the  only  train  goingj 
would  atop  at  way-ilations,  that  there' 
'  but  one  session,  to  adjourn  at  1  P.  M. 
icstion,    •■  What   ia  the  best  method    nf 


Mr,  [■■oatcr.of  the  Wester 
•li.  r.ilmet,  of  Stonlnglon 
ifcn   appointed  a 


t  follon 


'HeigbU  School,  and 
who  had  ptetiously 
reaolutiona,  pre- 


prescming  Decimals  and  Per 

Uk^  up.    The  Preiident  calli 

of  Providence,  who  presented 

Inslitnte  by  som*  excellent 

marks,  and  illustrations  on  the  black-board.     Ur.  | 

DeMunn  tboughi  that  numbers  should  always  lie 

preaented  in  a  concrete  form,  and  that  the  best 

mathematicians,  though  their  expressions  may  in,-  < 

dlcata  abatreot  nombers,  their  minds  were  occupied  j 


r.iiolctd.  That  a  vote  of  thank*  be  alTra  to  Btv. 
vmati  Llneoln  and  Joshua  Kendall,  Biq..  Prlntdpal 
r  ihoShwielslaDd  normal  SohoM.  tor  Ibeir  abls 
[iU  iiiFtruotlve  leetnrea  befor*  tba  lu'Utale. 

/'<<  'cid.  That  the  iDsUtutatiipnH  Its  fratitodeto 
jt  rroTllenoe  and  Slanlngton  Kallread  Ootnptiy 
ir  thfuevand  highly  appreclatad 'fitTorot  hilf'bN 

FfX'lTid  Tbatthetbanksot  'ba  iDstttala  are  das 
I  tlic  olllnna  of  Westerly  fbr  the  ooidial  aad 
juDdsnt  hcapitality  ahowB  to  them    diulag  lbs 

IKsolced,  Thi*  a  vote  of  thanks  to  g.reBtalh* 
orixirallon  fbr  lb*  naeol  the  Union  MettlDg-hoi.e. 
I  wliiob  we  hay*  bdd  oar  amtoBF, 
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Sttoived,    Ttuit  our  giitltade  iidne  tollia  Preal-  Tbo  main  lar  the  moDtS  (43.4)  is  lolly  two  degm*- 

denltndotboroffloPrtoJ  the  Insdtule.for  their  pre-  «boT«  the  av«r»g8.    Tlie  third  qnirter  of  the  month 

noM  .Bd.dffllsiai™tion  during  th%]>i».i>t  («iic.n.  ^^  g^cially  lArai.    M>KLiiiiim  ud  mimmam  reg- 

W«rf  Th.t  n,.te.cb=r,«b«d  oOccr  or   tt-   irfering  Tl.ermr,niele™iEdi™t«d  Ih,  «tr.mB  r«,g, 

irlthootlbe«ldo(»iroodechoolJbiiniil.  of  tempeT«urato  havtWnWdegrees.  h.vinsnMn 

oT.    ..rVT        J.         T.  ,         ^^^       toT4011th8l«l,flndtdUn  toS4oiithii   IBth.     The 

TLel«,tttute  thet.  .dj^m.d  to  »«t_«o  Frid.jrJ  ^^^j  ^^^  ,^  ^^^  „,  ^^^  30^^_  ,^^„  ^t,,  .p^^_ 

erdldnolfikllbetov  67.     Oa  the  aTerigf,  the 
n  tfluipoTatare  of  eb:h  day  vu 
m3-l,givi. 


o  wtoks  hence,  at  Wickford.— 


Mfltborolagioal.- 


I,  B.  I. 


n  of  13.T,  which  i) 


,  1862, 


tUe-mioiraun 

odJv  ^iOth<<>ra<iogree"dilfai:t 
tUelhreejc^ularcbMrvjaionii.    Therewetft  five  diya 
omrhjch  tliaUp>pet«tiitBHi 


I  or  these 


le  fllh- 


|e  duV  djjj,ee^    On  the  Slit  the  tempersti 
Soon  *ftor  aunrise 


The  foUowinR  (able  Rivei  the  result  of  Ih 

obaervBtions  of  the  Buronieler  and  open  »  

inometBr.dirfctionoflhe  wind,  and  the  quantily  of  j  „(!  shorlly  aflerwaids  f«U  asaio;  «uh»enuoDtly  it 

t*in«idTnelted  .no-  in  locJ.f!., for  Ihe  month  «r!  row  liredegree.,.nd  itftetw«da  f.ll  four. 

November,  1903.    The  obacrvadons  wt  made  frnm 

Smithionlan  insttumeDti   manufacturtd  by  Jatnes'  ^  a       '    n 

G™...    TI,,  n^bg.  rfO,.  D.,.m,.,,  a,mt„.,U.„E,      »"«■"»•"' "S"'""!"""' 

need  no  correction  for  csplllarily,  sndtK  elso  tB-l^.toS.,      3  4  1  7  3 

duced  to  mean  sea-le,Tel,  aud  la  the  temperature  of  S 


33=  Fih. 


BO.  01 


30  Of 


t.  Month 


Hucinii,30S7  30.01  30  84  3O07  ontheieUi. 
Mioimii,  SU  66  29.S7  30  63  3156  ODtlw34. 
lUnge,       1.41        134        133        1.41 

The  highest  mean  af  the  Barometer  for  any  one 
day  ita>  S6^2,  ea  the  16(h;  toirett  SD.G6,  on  the 
-231.  The  BaroinEl«r,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
mouth,  Quel uated  comidvrably;  bntlmraid  Ibe  mid- 
dle, wai  lomewhit  regular  in  its  movements.  On 
the  35lb,  ore  of  Ihow  extraordinary  atmotpheric 

peiliaps  in  hoIC  it  ccntuiy,  came  over  this  tegion. 
lU  crest  wu  over  01  U  10  A.  M.  on  Ihe  161b,  niiiiiK 

ihe  Barometer  lotlic  great  allitade' of  30  071.  Thi* 
iruthe  bth-beft  point  reached  nince  the  13th  oF  Feb-' 
T\iUf,  ISOT  nhi-n  it  was  a  few  hundledths  higher 
Ibui  on  this  •occasion,  and  was,  it  is  bcliaved,  t|ic 
hffbut  iwiDt  ercr  obsetved.  Duriog  Die  day,  on 
the  15th.  the  Ilarameier  roFC  somewhat  rapidly,  li-ut 
throughout iLcoufi^eedmgnight, the  movement wo^ 
rery  alow  aud  hourly  oheervationa  showed  tlul  it 
wasqiiite  MVioDsry  a.talt«niata  hcQis.  Juntbefore 
-auntiae  on  the  ISth,  the  movcnient  increased  somB- 
-what,  but  after  S  o'cluck,  lilHt  reaohed  its  maximum 
height,  it  WAt  KSrcely  perceptible.  It  remained  at 
the  highest  point  leu  than  half  U)  hour,  and  at  noon 
hadfktleasoverslhuDilredlht  of  an  inch.  The  ex- 
treme range  forths  month  (1.11)  was  Sarg*,  and  1.90 
of  It  took  place  within  four  days  foitowiog  the  lOlh. 
The  week  fallowing  this  great  elevation  WSS  Ibr  the 


'.  toN.,  10  0  9  34  11 

The  prevailing  winds  from  Ihe  dilfarant  quarters 
wetn  about  their  iibdb]  ppopoitions  for  November, 
being  Ihegiealestnnmher of  d»3^  between  West  and 
North,  and  the  least  between  East  and  Soulh. 

Ths  proportion  of  the  heaveas  obscured  by  ctondb, 
as  estimated  without  irutruminls,  on  a  scale  of  trtan 


to  10," 
:,6  4;  1 


e-h;  3  p. 


,6.4;  9 


40.a      4S  9      41.7 


Hinima,'    %5         33         S8  36  on  U 

Bangs,  33         41         34  49 

The  blgluat  mean  sf  the  Thermomater  lb: 
da]rwueu,onthe30tli;  lowest,  U.7,  on  tha'lBth.^Iha  KoftlMuHn  bay*  their  tc 


.n  Tor  the  month,  0.4,  or  a  cofasiderahia 

lore  Ubo  one- hair. 

lUin  or  snow  fell  on  14  days,  giving  a  depth  of 

Bter  of  6.04  iuches,  which  is  more  than  3  inches 

iore  the  average.    This  Kivei  a  lotnl  depth  hom 

inuatylat  to  I)ece'iiberl»t,of  47SOiEchet,  which 

about  ^l-Slnchee  more  than  Ihe  bddusI  average. 

be  -prospects  are, therefore, that  thcr?  maybe  sn 

tMuj  of  lOinchfls  or  more  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Ontlie7(h,l]ier*  was  a  ssTsre  slorm  of  hall  and 

enow,  Gommen dug  at  7  -A.,  ii.aad  cantinuiag  till  6 

P.M.    Thedeplh  on  the  ground  did  nottiteedS 

inches,  although  but  for  the  temperature  being  abova 

the  freezing  point,  especially  in  the  early  part  oFUie 

day,  it  wonld  doubtless  have  mesaared  three  Inchta 

more.    This  was  an  eatly  day  In  ihe  season  Ibr  so 

some  of  an  eiily  commcDCemi'nl  of  a  severe 
nterseasotl.  Suchaslorm.howevgr.isna  cotain 
lication  of  what  kind  otwealher  may  beexpeelad. 
Onthecontiary  the  probabilities  are  that  lliB.9tainni 
eener*IIy,duringthepicsetilwinlar,wiIlnot  be  (U- 
lowedtiylhejuddenCilt  in  the  temperature  and  the 
heavy  Norttiwesl  winds,  which  ire  tlio  accompsoi- 
menCa  nf  a  severe  wi..|.;r  November  1837  Wbh 
niirkeJ  by  a  severe  snow  storm  in  the  «yulypartof 
ihe  iiiunth,  and  was  also  colder  than  any  aince;  but 
the  winter  which  followed  was  milder  Ihaa  any  wbldi 
have  succceilrd.  The  snow  stono  of  the  71b  Is 
worthy  OJ'  atlenlioa  in  other  Iwpecte  than  that  of 
being  early.  Ornerally  there  are  two  eouTcea  to 
"bich  our  storms  may  be  ttaead.  Those  lermed 
Soulhcaalera  commence  In  the  '^^'estoi  N'orthweit, 
■tyor  quite  a  day  sooner  than  at  i'ew  York. 
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and  more  with  conrideraole  regularity  aloDg  the 
coasts  toward  the  Northeaat,  reaching  HallfluL  about 
a  day  later  than  they  do  in  New  Ycft-k.  The  Rtorm  of 
the  7th  does  not  seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  char- 
acteriBtice  of  either  of  these  classes,  bat  seems  to 
have  approached  broadside  from  the  seaward,  striking 
the  whole  coast  almost  at  the  same  time ;  there  being 
only  an  hour*s  difl^renoe  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  while  it  did  not  reach  Cleaveland  nntill  the 
foUowiog  day.  * 

A  comparison  of  November  of  this  year  with  the 
same  month  last  shows  the  mean  of  the  Barometer 
this  year  to  have  been  .180  higher,  and  the  range 
0  55  greater.  The  mean  temperature  was  6.6  degrees 
higher  and  the  range  6  degrees  greater  than  last  year. 
The  depth  bf  rain  this  year  was  2.64  inches  more 
than  that  of  last,  which  was  «3.40  inches. 

The  elevation  of  the  Barometer  on  the  16th  seems 
to  have  been  greater  in  New  England  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  from  which  we  have  heard.  In 
Boston  its  greatest  height  at  mean  jsea-level  was 
81.055,  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees.  This  would 
give,  reduced  to  the  freezing  point,  30.908,  or  an  ele- 
vation of  .027  of  an  inch  higher  than  was  observed 
here.  With  so  small  a. difference,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  at  which  place  it  stood  highest,  without  know 
ing  the  comparative  readings  of  the  two  instruments 
when  together,  there  being  almost  always  some 
slight  correction  to  be  made  fVom  such  differences. 
In  New  Jersey,  it  appears  from  the  Newark  Adver- 
tUerj  the  greatest  elevation  was  80.786,  indicating 
that  the  mercury  did  not  stand  as  high  by  some 
twelve-hundredths  of  an  inch  as  it  did  in  this  city ; 
as,  according  to  that  paper,  their  standard  read  by 
Green's,  to  have  given  the  same  elevaUon,  would 
have  stood  30.918. 

In  the  comparison  of  Barometrical  readings  in  dif- 
ferent places  it  is  often  difficult  to  come  at  satisfac- 
tory results,  both  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
residings  of  the  iastmments  and  the  omission  on  the 
part  of  observers  respecting  the  corrections  to  be 
made  for  temperature  and  altitude  above  the  sea- 
level,  a.  C.  SHELDON. 

December  3d,  1862. 


Separating  the  Sexes  in  School.  —  On  this 
point  Mr.  Stowe,  a  celebrated  Glasgow  teacher, 
uses  .the  following  language  : 

**  The  youth  of  both  sexes  of  our  Scottish  peas- 
antry have  been  educated  together  ;  and  as  a 
whole,  the  Scotch  are  the  most  moral  people  on 
the  earth.  Education  in  England  is  given  sepa- 
rately, and  we  have  never  heard  from  practical 
men  that  any  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  arrange- 
ment. Some  influential  individuali  mourn  over  the 
prejudice  on  this  point.  In  such,  a  larger  number 
of  girls  turned  out  badly  who  had  been  educated 
in  one  until  they  attaihed  the  age  of  majority, 
than  those  who  were  otherwise  brought  up.  The 
separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  found  to  be  inju- 
rious. It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  of 
those  girls  educated  in  schools  of  convents,  apart 
from  boys,  the  greater  majority  go  wrong  within  a 
month  aller  b^ing  Itt  loat«  in  society  and  nweting 


thc^other  sex.  They  cannot,  it  i^  said,  resist  the 
slightest  compliment  or  flattery.  The  separation 
is  intended  to  keep  them  strictly  moral ;  but  this 
unnatural  seclusion  actually  generates  the  very 
principle  desired  'to  be  avoided.  We  may  repeat 
that  it  is  imposssible  to  raise  the  girls  as  high,  in- 
tellectually, without  boys  as  with  them— and  it 
is  impossible  to  raise  boys  morally  as  high  without 
girls.  The  girls  morally  elevate  the  boys,  and  the 
boys  intellectually  elevate  the  girls.  But  more 
than  this  —  girls  are  morally  elevated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  boy«,  and  boys  are  also  intellectually  ele- 
vated by  the  presence  of  girls.  Girls  brought  up 
with  boys  are  more  positively  moral,  and  boys 
brought  up  in  schools  with  the  girls  are  more  posi- 
tively intelfectual,  by  the  softening  influence  of 
the  female  character.  In  the  Normal  Seminary, 
&t  Glasgow,  the  most  beneficial  effects  have  result- 
ed from  the  more  natural  course.     Boys  and  girli, 

from  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  to  that  of  four- 
teen or  fineen,  have  been  confined  in  the  same 
class-room,  galleries  and  play-grounds  without  im- 
propriety, and  they  are  never  separated  except  at 
needle-work." 


The  following  iuteresting  remarks  respecting  the 
eclipse  of  the  Moon  are  fh>m  the  Boaton  TrmeOer: 

Total  Ecld^  of  thb  Hoon. — Eaiiy  in  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  Dec.  6th,  the  Moon  throiigl>oiit 
the  United  States  will  be  "*  totally*'  eclipsed.  The 
Moon  will  not^  however,  wholly  disappear,  but  will 
continue  faintly  visible,  rayless,  and  m  color  and  ap- 
pearance resembling  a  tarnished  copper  disc  In- 
deed, it  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  light  ot  the  Moon  is  ioteroepted  when 
our  satelite  is  wholly  immersed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Earth. 

At  those  places  in  the  United  States,  &c,  wboss 
longitude  exceeds  86  1  2  degrees  West,  this  edipM 
will  bcffin  a  little  before  midnight,  or  lata  in  the  eve- 
niog.  of  Friday,  ^th.  Thus  at  Chican^o  and  St  Loo- 
is^  whose  longitudes  are  87  1-2  and  90  1-4  degrees,  it 
will  begin'  at  llh.  55m.  p.  m.  of  5th  at  the  former  city, 
and  at  llh.  44m.  p.  x.  at  St.  Louis.  As  the  eclipse 
in  this  country  bapirens  at  midnight  of  soon  after,  the 
Moon  will  be  high  bere,  and  in  Cnba  near  the  aenidi. 

This  will  be  the  last  "  total "  eclipse  of  the  moos 
visible  in  this  country  within  several  vean.  One 
will  occur  on  the  Ist  of  June  next,  the  whole  of 
which  can  be  seen  in  Europe  and  part  in  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  but  even  at  Eastport,  the  most  eastern 
point  in  the  United.  States,  the  moon  will  not  riae 
that  day  untU  after  having  begun  to  emerge  finom  the 
shadow  of  the  earth.*' 


Paper  Made  fuux  Corn  Leaver. — The  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Magazine  states  that  excellent  ps- 
Ser  is  now  made  in  Europe  Arom  the  leaves  of  In- 
ian  com.  There  is  one  paper-mill  in  operation 
in  Switzerland,  and  another  in  Austria,  in  which 
paper  is  made  from  such  leaves  exclusively.  The 
husks  which  envelop  the  ears  of  corn  make  the 
best  quality.  As  we  are  dependent  upon  Europe, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  our  supply  of  rags  to  make 
our  paper,  if  we  can  obtain  as  good  qualities  from 
Indian  corn  leaves,  we  may  yet  become  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper  for  the  whole  world,  as  the 
greatest  supply  of  cheap  raw  material  is  found  in 
America.  This  is  is  a  subject  worthnof  deep  at- 
tention, as  we  import  rags  to  the  value  of  about 
one  million  dollars  annually,  and  paper  manufac- 
tures to  the  value  of  about  one  million  dollars.— 
Ewshtrnge* 


SOMETHING    NEW   FOR   CHOIRS, 

SINCINC  SCHOOLS  AND   CONVENTIONS. 


THE    VOICE    OiF    PRAISE: 

a  Uolume  of  Sacrelr  &LuBit,  tottfj  iJeto  anlr  atttrartibe  jFeatureg* 

I  Rendering  it  the  Most  Desirable  Work  of  the  Kind  for  the  use  of  the 

CHOIR,  SINGING-SCHOOL,  MUSICAL  CONVENTION  &  HOME-CIRCLE. 


«*«  This  book  is  not  one  of  a  scries  of  Triennial  productions  made  to  supply  a  market  artificially 
created,  but  is  the  embodiment  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  labor  of  its  author  in  selection,  arrangement 
and  composition,  d^ng  a  period  of  thirty  year's  derotcd  to  fiacred  Muuc. 

\ty  Special  atteiraon  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  book  is  print  A  from  large,  clear  type,  the 
'object  being,  not  to  see  how  much  could  be  crowded  into  it,  but  how  well  it  could  be  done.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  handsome,  open  page,  with  but  one  part  on  a  staff,  except  in  a  few  standard,  well-known 
tunes,  selected  for  congregational  use. 

Price :  One  Dollar^  Single  ;    -    -    Nine  Dollars  ^ei  Dozen. 

Specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Specimen  Pages  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


"  Marching  Along."  "  Glory  Halleluiah,"  "  Viva  1'  America."  and 

"Gay  and  Happy," 

J^JRE^    OOa>TT-A.IXQ-BID    XTST    TUB 

250TH  EDITION  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WREATH. 


The  sale  of  this  book  has  nerer  been  equalled  by  any  work  of  the  kind.  Think  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  in  the  hands  of  as  many  families,  and  each  of  these  averaginq;  five  singers 
each,  and  vou  have  more  than  TWELVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  ADMIRERS  OF  THE 
BOOR  !  It  conuins  nearly  300  Songs !  Among  these  are :  OUR  FLAG  IS  THERE,  REVO- 
LUTIONARY TEA,  HAIL  COLUMBIA,  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER.  ORIGIN  OF  YAN- 
KEE DOODLE,  CHILDREN  OF  THE  UNION  UP  GOES  THE  BANNER,  and  many  other 
equally  Patriotic  Songs.  Its  brilliant  collection  of  Home  and  School  Songs  comprises  SHINING 
SHORE.  CHEER,  BOYS,  CHEER,  CHILD'S  WISH.  DEAREST  dPOT  ON  EARTH, 
NETTIE  MOORE.  HOME  AGAIN,  GRAVE  OF  WASHINGTON,  MAY  QUEEN.  SHELLS 
OF  OCEAN,  LULU  IS  OUR  DARLING,  SHED  NOT  A  TEAR,  ANNIE  LAURIE,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  others,  together  with  a  large  variety  of  Sacred  Pieces  snd  FAVORITE  SAB- 
BATH TUNES.  It  is  prefaced  with  Instruction  and  Exercises,  the  latter  including  several  pieces 
with  motions  adapted  to  the  various  trades — a  very  attractive  feature. 

PRICE,  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS,  on  receipt  of  which  copies  will  be  sent,  post-paid. 

OLIV£R  DITSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

_  -  --  —  -_  _  I .  ,  .  I        -    ,  -  ,  ■         ■■  ^ II —  — > 

NEW  MUSIC  BOOK  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


YOUTHFUL    V^OICES. 

A  OOIiIiEOTION  OF  HTIOTS  AISTD  TUNES  for  THE  USE  OF  SUNDAY  SOHOOIiS. 

I 
Compiled  by  the  **  Boston  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Institute."  The  Music  edited  by  B.  J.  Laxo. 
Price :  cloth,  ^.50  per  dozen  ;  board,  ^3.50  per  dozen ;  single  copies,  cloth,  4o  cents ;  boards,  35 
cents.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  embodying  liberal  and 
cheerful  sentiment,  avoiding  those  harsh  features  so  unattractive  and  unsuited  to  the  young,  but 
which  have  become  stereotyped  into  most  collections  of  the  kind.  Copies  will  be  sent,  posi-paid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  publishers, 

^    GLIVEIl  DITSON  &  CO.,  877  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
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XIZ1A.Z>     TUB    FOLX.O-wrilTC»: 

Fhom  De.  Lowell  Ma«os.    •' Jlaaon  ft  Usrolin'iSchool-HarmoniomiMe  thtTery  thhiBiiffd' 

ti  (or  school  purpose«.  «  Most  valuoblp  are  thej  lo  train  the  ear  lo  tone-reUliom  ■.nd  to  pilch,  ind 
ilso  to  lustain  the  choTiii  of  >nn|;.  Thi^f  uc  to  muitc  in  cchoul  much  »  is  ■  dictionarf  to  laDguijir. 
«T  K  map  to  cenEraphy,  or  n  bUFliboard  la  eiervthiPB.  SutcIt  do  achool-room  can  be  nmplfttlr 
fUrniahild  without  one'  '  LOWELL  MASON." 

"OaANOE,  N.  J..  Septfmber,  1882."  . 

A   NEW   MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT, 
FOR  PySLte  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,    . 

SaSfratl)    Scijoola,    Billagt    Cljutcljtj,    ^atbts   anli    Bestiiis. 


THE  SCHOOL-HARMONIUM 


VALUABLE     IMPROVEMENTS. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN'S  HARMONIUMS  CONTAINING 

THE   NEW  AUTOMATIC   SWELL,  KNEE  TOP,  &e., 

ate  noo  conaiderrd  greiTlY  Bupcrinr  to  Melackont.  bnih  for  Churcbei  and  Parloia.  Ttae  $80  Hu- 
monium  llai  moreponer  of  tonethmi  anyglS!)  Melodeon.  Tbej comh\af  aipcilnetM,pOKer,diirabilily, 
chtapneat.  Price* :  $6%  £75,  $83,  9IOU.  $125,  9200,  9250.  gsni.  and  $tOO.  Send  for  a  riienlai  lo 
U&aOir  ft  HAULIN,  Soaton.  Ha».,  or  UA80N  BAOTHEBB,  AKanU,  ITow  Tork  Cttj. 


MASON  ft  HAMLIN  are  Agenli  for  and  keep  cc 


■ntlj  on  hand  all  the 


k\si}l  ^Jflflii  ani  flt^tr  f  ublitatinns 

OF  MASON  BBOTHEES,  NEW  TOBK, 


Which  Iher  .upply  10  llic  Iradc. 

AmnnB  others,  the  folluwing  Km 

rlsrd  School  Tent.Books  nisj  be  specified  : 

FinncT   and   ArnouU's  Frenth 

Webster's  Common  School  Dic- 

Orammar, 

Butrelt's    Geography     of    tb< 

tionary, 

V.  S.  Williams's  Enfili-h  into 

Hea.ens, 

Webster's    High    School    Die- 

FrenH.. 

Whitliall's   Planisphere  at  the 

Finney's      Easy      Leisons     in 

Heavens. 

Web  iter's  Academic  Dictions. 

Frei.ch. 

Wells'  Physical  Geosraphy, 

'J- 

Finney's  First  Book  in  French, 

The  New  Vork  Spesktr. 

Webster's  Countiog  House  Dic- 

Pinney and    Bidoi's   Practical 

tion  srj, 

French  Teacher. 

School  Miah  Boot, : 

Webster's  Pocket  Dictionary. 

Finney's    ProirreiiiTe    French 

Mason's  Normal  3ii>s>r, 

LossinK's  Pictorial  llistorv   of 

Reader,     ■ 

Academy  Vo calls  1, 

the  United  Slates. 

Pinney  and  Bsrculo's  Spanish 

Bradbury's  Youna  Sbiirm. 

Losting's  Primarj  Hlttorj  of 
tbo  Voittd  Btatii, 

Orannnal, 

Th*  Hualsal  Allmm, 

Uattisan'i  m^b    School   As- 

TbaCvdUa. 

-kSJiJSC 

IsTOT^    RE^DY. 


tankrlr  ^mkxSr  €\m%  ^l 


Sargent's  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

9 These  Readers  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  Ynore  than  ^fice  milliont  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:— rl.  The  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  exerci'^e,  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accnraqy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
tory index,  bv  which  difficult  words  are  explained^  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated  4.  Su- 
periority in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities;  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened.  5.  Syperiority  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  6.  In  the  Speller  a 
scientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improvements. 

The  present  publisher  def  otes  his  whole  time  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
works,  lie  has  paid  especial  attentian  to  the  printing  and  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  his  charge.    The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
which  may  be  hadyra//^,  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

(Cr  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  ^xaminin^  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents ;  the  Third,  15  cents  ; 
the  Second,  12  cents ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents  ;  Standard  Primer,  6 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent*^ 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inchies 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  stone, 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  may  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Charts 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  7o  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  flemished 
at  $1.50  for  the  set,  or  5u  cents  a  card.    An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.    Address 


SARGENT'S   ORIGINAL   DIALOGUES: 

A  Oolleotion  for  School  and  Family  Beadinc:  and  Bepresentation. 
By  EPES  SAB#ENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  ftc. 


The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  populaiity  and 
oeen  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitions,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  announce.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  3d6  pages,  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.    Price,  $1.00.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

O"  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid^  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 

Qjf"  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy.  ' 

From  the  National  Intelligencer :  **The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapfed  to  representation ;  vivid, 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness." 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal :  **  The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.  It 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught." 

From  the  Gardiner  (Me. J  Home  Journal :  **  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  school, 
grammar  school,  qjr  county  school  —  everywhere  where  **  boys  are  boys."  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  representation  that  we  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat :  "A  book  worth  having.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 

From  the  Boston  Post :  **  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.  The 
book  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  had  been  out  ten  days." 

From  the  Manchester  (N,  H.)  Mirror :  **  Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  oar  school  days 
for  just  such  a  book  as  this."  * 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  onlyauch  as  the  joung  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  ii)ter- 
est,  but  they  are  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  Uie  elocutionary  talents  of 
the  speakers, 

J9^V  ^  l^QfUDY,  19  WMhingtoft  Street,  99ti^Vf^ 


Jik  Imprtant  ^tk  ^tlaul  ^ouks ! 


HASON  BBOTHEBS,  Nos.  5  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

^  Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  othen  to  several  new  Sfhool  Books,  the  publict 
tion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,   . 

FOB    GBAMMAB,    INTEBMEDIATB    AND    COMMON    SCHOOLS 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  85  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with  (blerable  profi- 
ciency may  profitably  commence  its  study.     . 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  there- 
fore,  are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  (9f  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  arc  most  fceneral,  wide-reaching  and  comprehensive. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  they  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  is 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presenting 
quite  enough.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic;  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory.  , 

6.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
adopted  as  economizing  space,  affording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
dering the  page  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  gradually 
increasing  in  length.    Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  use- 
fulness. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PINNEY  &  ARNDULT'8  FRENCH  GRAMMAR., 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation.  { 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY  axd  EMILE  ARNOULT.  ] 

Crown  8vo.,  520  pages.    Price.  $1.2«).    Also,  KET  to  above,  price  7d  cents. 

This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  man  any  other,  combining 
manv  important  improvements. 

**A  great  ixnprovement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published.** — [Prof-  P.  J.  Dareyt 
Montreal.  *'  The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  Frencli 
by  the  English  scholar." — [Jacob  Batchelder,  Pnncipal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  **  A  great  man]^ 
valuable  improvements."— Prof.  J.  J.  Bumier,  New  York.  '*  Needs  only  to  ||e  known  to  take  thi 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use.*' — [Boston  Trarucrfpf. 

III. 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    By  F.  S.  Williams.  12mo.  Price,  $1 
This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.    Prepared^ 

as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  received  wltll 

much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 
**  1  value  it  particularly." — [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.    **  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition.*'-* 

[Prof.  Elic  Charlicr,  French  Institute,  New  York.      *'  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidera^ 

tnm.** — [Thomas  Sherwin,' Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.    "  It  surpasses  any  otheit 

book  in  affording  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  ctnversation.*' — [Francis  Gardneri 

Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV.  .  I 

^innes's  fSdiSu  i^essons  in  pronouncing  anti  Speailtins  iFrenci). 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFEirS  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

.    By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price.  20  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  ti 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new.  ^ 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gratuitously  to  anyaddress.  Any  of  the  abovf 
books  atnt  for  examination,  by  maU»  nM^^ooHJ,  on  reeeipt  of  the  prioe.  Very  favorable  terms  for  fiiM 
introductioB.  -      HASOir  BBQXpSilS,  |^sv  You. 


\ 


m 

NO.  16  WEYBOSSET  STREET, 

\EXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE,   PROVIDENCE. 


COOKK,  JACKSON,  &  CO.,  proprietors  of  the  above  Ci>tabliiihmcnt,  invite  an  increase  of  the  favor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

I  1.    THE   PROVIDENCE    EVENING    PRESS, 

I 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  ^  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.      Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principleit. 

'     Three  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

>        The  Evknino  Prrss  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  $16  per  annum,  parable  in 

j     advance  for  any  time  desired.     Jt  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  nuoh 
I     as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.    Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

Thk  Evrnino  Frrhm  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  (hnving  by  far  the  largest  cir- 
culation in  the  State.)  both  yearly  and  transient  and  advertisers  willbe  dealt  >^ith  liberally. 


2.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  only  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
nftreading  matter,  and  is  suphKed  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  ^l.aO  per  year,  payable  in 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  will 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 


3.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 


BOOK  Am  JOB  PRINTINQ. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  confidently  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department  They  are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
printing  with  Neatness,  Cheapness  and  Pbomptnksh.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  their  friends  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  with  them. 

Paovidenck  October,  1862. 


|rij[pint0tt'«    deirgrap^kd    Series, 

•      Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  Schools  and  Academies. 


J3  O  O  £^     I  , 

On  tte  Basts  of  tift  ©iiject^JHettoti  of  Snstruction ; 

Illustrated  with  numeroutf  Engruviims  and  Pictorial  Maps.  By  Foudyce  A.  Allen,  Principsl  of 
the  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Quarto,  56  pp.  Printed  in  Oil  Colors.  Re- 
tail price,  40  cents.    Sent  for  examination,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

TI^E  CLEVELAND  cO.)  TESTIMONIAL: 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland  : 

Gentlkmbn  :  —  We  the  undersigned,  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  having  exam- 
ined Allen's  Primary  Ogooraphy  on  the  object-method  of  instruction,  most  respectfully  ask  that 
you  may  introduce  that  work  into  our  schools. 

Dr.  THOMAS  STERLING.  Principal  High  School. 

W.  W.  CUSHING,  Principal  West  St.  Clair  Grammar  School. 

W.  G.  WATERSON,  Principal  Mayflower  Grammar  School. 

O.  C.  ROUNDS,  Principal  Pearl  Street  Grammar  School. 

hi.  P.  HUNT,  Principal  Rockwell  Grammar  School. 

C.  F.  DUTTON,  Principal  Hicks  Street  Grammar  School. 

W.  H.  HOBBIE,  Principal  Brownell  Street  Grammar  School. 

W.  B.  DARR,  Principal  Kentucky  Street  Grammar  School. 

A.  A.  BH!AC0N,  Principal  Hudson  Street  Grammar  School. 

A.  QUINT  SELL,  Principal  Eagle  Street  Grammar  School. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  approval  of  the  work  here,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
*  Education  of  this  city,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  teachers,  unani»ioutly  adopted  it  for  use  in  all 
the  Primary  and  Secondsrv  Public  Schools  of  thi<i  citv. 

L.  M.  OVIATT,  iUtperinteudenl  of  Ituinfctimi,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BOOK     II- 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  OR  COMMON  SCHOOL  OEOORAFHT, 

On  the  basis  of  the  **  Object-Method  "  of  Instruction,  embracing  Physical,  Political  and  Mathemati- 
cal Geography,  and  so  far  as  expedient,  Ancient  and  Modem  History :  philosophically  prepared  and 
arranged  for  Common  Schools.     By  Fokdtce  A.  Allex.    (In  preparation.) 


book:    III, 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,    ' 

Containing  a  concise  Text  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Based  on  a  combination  of  the  Analytical,  Syn- 
thetical and  Comparative  S^'stems.  With  more  than  one  hundred  Maps,  of  Keliffion,  Government, 
Civilization,  Races,  Countries,  Roman  Empire,  Vicinities,  Rain,  Wind,  Seasons,  Isothermals,  Solar 
System,  etc.,  etc.,  and  combining,  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  many  features  not  found  in 
any  other  work  of  its  class.  By  Roswell  C.  Smith,  A.  M.  Retail  price,  ^'l.OO.  Sent  to  teachers 
for  examination  on  receipt  of  oO  cents. 

:p  O  Q  K     IV. 

A  €0]MPi.£TC  PiONOUNfiliifi  &AZETTC£fi, 

Or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  th  Word ;  a  Teacher's  and  Pupil's  Reference  book,  containing  a 
notice  and  the  Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  with  the  most 
authentic  information  respecting  the  Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  Mountains,  Islands,  Rivers,  etc.,  in 
every  portion  of  the  Globe;  and*  a  complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Geographical  Names.  By 
J.  Thomas,  M.  D..  and  T.  Baldwin.    Price,  $6.00. 

The  Gazetteer,  being  the  basis  of  the  other  books  of  the  series,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher, 
will  be  fUmishedt  for  the  i\se  of  teachers  and  schools  in  connection  with  the  Geographies,  at  %.  very 
low  price. 

]'UBLI8HKD     HY  . 

3.  B*  Hippinrott  &  Co.,  I^ijilatrrlptiia. 


"EVEN    EXCHANGE," 

OB 

PROGRESSIVE    TRUTH 

VINDICATE  ID! 


A  Reply  to  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston's  late  Pamphlet 

and  Advertisement. 


Third    «'         "  182 

Third  Primary  Reader,  236 
Second     "  '*        120 

ViTst        "  "  72 
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The    charge   of  "  falsehood "    so  lavishly  in  Ohio,  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Cin- 
itowed  upon  me  on  the   part  of  Messrs.   cinnati. 

fewer  &  Tileston,  publishers  of  a  rival  so-  Now,  turning  my  attention  to  the  article  in 
m  of  Headers,  would  not,  in  its  results,  be  the  **  Massachusetts  Teacher,''  and  presuming 
ry  serious,  even  if  such  assertions  should  it  is  the  intention  of  its  authors  to  reprint  it 
as  unnoticed.  Too  much  notoriety  has  al-  in  other  equally  able  Educational  Journals  of 
»dy  been  given  to  Hillard's  Readers  and  the  day,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  following 
orcester's  Spellers,  by  being  brought  in  con-  table  of  comparative  size  and  cost,  ^ven  in 
St  with  meritorious  works  of  a  similar  na-  the  "  Even  Exchange "  circular  (with  such 
re.  The  Progressive  Books,  by  Town  and  corrections  as  I  herea^fter  refer  to),  which  cir- 
ilbrook,  gain  nothing  by  such  notoriety,  cular  was  issued  by  me,  June  20th,  though 
they  are  too  well  known  to  require  the  bearing  date  June  16th,  1862:  — 
IsterinfT  assistance  emanatinf^  from  a  source,  ,  ^        .     „     . 

" .  .       1  .      ,        /.       1  v  ,     .      .       1         '  No.  p«Kei.  WholoMUe.   Retail. 

e   nrominent  object   of  which  IS  to  keep    Hillard»s  First  Claw  Reader,        M2 
resh  before  the  people     the  fact  that  Hil-         «»       Second  **       "  2*8 

xi's  Readers  and   Worcester's  Spellers  are 
ityet  out  of  print. 

The  assertion  of  "  falsehood  "  will  be  clearly 
en,  I  trust,  to  rest  upon  the  heads  of  those   Worcester's  SpcUcr,  »*      _180 

io  have  serenely  laid  themselves  down  under  1020    $2.17       $3.23 

e  darkened  shadow,  displayed  in  an  extraor-  _,           .           mi-ci         ji-«iT»j 

mry  effort  to  vindicate  the  "  Truth,"  while  Correctxon,-^  To  the  Second  Class  Reader, 

e  very  evidence,  plainly  deducible  from  their  ^^  P^^^,  and  to  the  Thu^  Cla^  Reader  46 

m   acknowledgments,  goes  far  to  convict  V^^^  of  "other  matter     should  be  added ; 

fffi  of  misrepresentation  ^^  P*?®^  ^^  which  are  the  same  in  each  book. 

in  the  "Massachusetts*  Teacher"   of  No-  ^^^  a^^^  g>yi^«  *¥.  ^"V«  ^.^fl^^  ^^^  ^^f^ 

mber,  present,  and  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  additions  and  repetitions,  it  will  be  seen  that 

Truth  Vindicated,"  appear  articles  over  the  *^«  aggregate  number  of  pages  w  sttU  less 

mature  of  Brewer  &  Tileston,  which  neither  ^*>^?.,l^  ^f  ®  progressive  Senes. 

justice  to  myself  nor  reflect  honor  upon  ^  ^^"*^^,^  Series,  to  make  it  complete,  has  a 

BIT  authors.    "  Truth  Vindicated"  contains  ^""Y^^  CUss  Reader  (price  42  cents),  Mid  a 

enty-eight  pages,  twelve  of  which  appear  Pnmary  SpeUer  (pnce  13  cents),  in  addxtum 

be   a  eulogy  on    Hillard's   Readers  and  ^  ^«  above-named  books,  thereby  requiring  a 

brcester's  Sellers.    The  larger  portion  of  gj'?^*^^  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  using 

B  recommendations  embraced  therein,  how-  ^^^  s^^^S'  J^'^df.  nothing  is  gamed  by  the 

cr,  came  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  study  of  such  additional  matter, 
illard's  and  Worcester's  Series  no  sooner  No.  pages.    whoieMie.    Bctaiu 

d  their  birth  than  their  moral  and  practi-  Progressive  Fifth  Reader,     50i  .67  .88 

I  characteristics  developed  themselves ;  and  "  m2?jj^  !!         22  *S  'rJl 

1    J  •     ^\^     ^^         ^  i    I-       ^1  Third      •*  .iM  ..T8  .00 

By  were  strangled  in  the  attempt  to  breathe  «*  Second   "         208  .25  .30 

re  atmosphere.     As  it  is  my  intention  to  *!    „  ,  *^'"**      "  H'i  •}^  -^o 

r  'r         11  _j.*         w  •     i.i-«  1    A.  '*     Primer  M  .10  .13 

er  proof  of  my  "  assertions,"  in  this  reply  to  .*    speller  &  Definer,     16«  .10  .13 

issrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston,  I  would  respect-  —         —  — 

ly  refer  those  interested  hi  the  "increased  Total  number  of  words  In  wJ^^ster's?'^llcr,    ^Z 
pulanty  ofHillard  8  and  Worcesters  Series        •«         ••       **       «»   «»  Progressive      "       vi^ivv 


2 

We  have  here  shown  that  the  corresponding  books.  Coantry  schools,  becaose  tbej  ■ 
books,  alone,  of  the  Progressive  Series  contain  "not  graded/' we  are  led  to  understand,  t 
more  pages  than  Hillard's  and  Worcester's  may  plainly  infer,  do  not  receive  the  full  W 
Series,  while  the  latter  two  are  much  more  ex-  fit  of  IIillard*8  and  Worcester's  Series,  in  tha 
pensive ;  and,  if  we  add  the  extra  cost  of  the  adoption.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  F» 
two  books  above  named,  we  have  the  unne-  gressive  Series ;  and  hence  the  great 
cessary  sum  of  ^///A/^-^^i^/t/ c<?n/*  to  be  expended  of  these  well-graded  and  practical  boob— 
for  every  set  of  Hillard's  and  Worcester's  books  issued  about  the  same  tune  as  UiUarA 
Series.  Tlie  comparison  between  Worcester's  Series,  yet  numbering  in  their  adoption  tweato 
and  the  Progressive  Speller  is  significant ;  the  towns  to  Hillard's  one.  As  I  propose  to  giie 
former,  containing  only  8,286  words,  costs  proof,  my  introductory  Ledger,  with  aecomti 
twenty-five  cents^  retail,  and  the  latter,  con-  settled  and  unsettled,  and  my  reports,  receival 
taining  13,911  words  (all  common  words  in  the  from  various  towns  within  the  last  six  monlH 
language),  costs  thirteen  cents,  retail.  are  at  the  service  of  any  one  doubting  ay 

It  is  shown  by  the  j)receding  table,  that  the  statement, 
sum  of  two  dollars  eighty-nine  cents,  the  re-  In  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston's  compntitioi 
tail  price  of  the  Primer,  First,  Second,  Third,  of  "  Other  Matter,"  these  gentleoien  ef«i 
Fourth,  and  Fiflh  Readers  and  the  Speller,  is  out- Herod  Herod.  In  their  ea^r  efibrts  to 
the  total  expense  to  which  the  scholar  is  sub-  swell  the  size  of  their  books,  &ey  have  le- 
ject  in  the  adoption  of  the  Progressive  Series,   sorted  to  counting  the  blank  or  jiyUea/at 

I  ouote from  the  " Teacher : "  —  "Mr.  Ells-  of  their  Readers,  and  of  twice  taking 
worth  introduces  into  his  table  the  Progrcs-  their  account  of  "  other  matter,"  Jifrty  pa^ 
sive  Speaker  as  an  optional  book  with  the  of  Hillard's  Third  Class  Reader,  for  the  tsm 
Fiflh  Reader,  but  excludes  its  cost  from  the  forty  pages,  word  for  word,  are  repeated  in  Hi- 
table  of  prices."  lard's  Second  Class  Reader,  a  higher  booktf 

O  consistency !  Will  Messrs.  Brewer  &  the  series. 
Tileston  have  the  candor  to  give  the  Progres-  And  this  is  not  all.  These  introductotr 
sive  Series  due  credit  for  the  number  of  pa^es  ercises,  most  of  which  are  twice  repeated  inthi 
the  "  Speaker  "  contains,  if  they  intend  to  in-  series,  having  neither  form,  comeliness,  i 
elude  it  in  the  table  of  prices  ?  Our  table  practicalitv,  may,  perhaps,  be  found  quite 
neither  shows  the  number  of  pages,  nor  in-  useful  in  the  hands  of  pupils  as  so  many  WM 
eludes  the  price  of  the  "  Speaker."  Every  of  Latin,  Grec^k,  or  Choctaw  to  merely  £sf 
one  knows,  that  where  the  Fifth  book  is  in  Ush  scholars.  But  this  wily  deception,  9 
use,  the  Speaker  cannot  be,  since  both  books  plainly  manifest  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Breiv 
are  intended  for  the  most  advanced  class  in  and  Tileston,  I  will  not  include  in  my  tabled 
school,  their  use  being  optional  with  the  yaZ^^Aooci!^,  simply  allowing  it  to  pass  as  a  qMh 
teacher.  men  of  one  of  their  tohite  lies.     How 

Fabehood  number  one  is  uttered  by  Messrs.  mendable  and  ennobling  the  exertion,  disphf 
Brewer  &  Tileston,  when  they  say,  "  It  is  not  ing  such  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  sidi 
necessary  to   use  the  two  extra  l)ooks   em-  degree  of  honesty  I 

braced  in  Hillard's  and  Won^ester's  Series  The  "  other  matter,"  referred  to  in  HilluA 
(viz.,  Hillard's  Fourth  Class  Reader,  costing  Series,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  k 
forty-two  cents,  retail,  and  Worcester's  Ele-  composed  of  material  very  properly  clutd 
mentary  or  Primary  Speller,  costing  thirteen  under  that  head;  and  it  most  conclnstvek 
cents,  retail),  for  these  books  can  be  omitted,  shows  the  author's  impractical  ideas  of  wbati 
as  they  generally  are,"  &c.  I  shall  show  this  one  of  the  indispensable  requisites  in  a  MOft 
last  quotation,  however,  to  be  nearer  the  truth  of  Readers  for  school  use. 
than  any  other  portion  of  their  infamous  sheets.  In  the  prefiice  of  the  *^  Third  Class  Reader,' 
bearing  upon  every  page  unblushing  falsehoods  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  some  teachert  i"l 
and  vailed  deception.  Now,  these  two  books  not  understand  this  "  other  matter ;  **  and  '^ 
must  have  a  meaning;  they  must  have  been  may  such  apprehensions  arise,  for  it  evideo^f 
intended  for  something  ;  and  they  should  fill  a  is  too  obscure  and  unintelligible  even  on  ih 
space  no  other  books  of  Hillard's  and  Worces-  subject  of  Orthoepy,  the  only  subject  presenli' 
ter's  Series  can,  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  in  any  number  of  the  series,  to  be  ^ 
One  is  the  pivot  book  of  a  series  of  Readers,  benefit  to  a  teacher  who  knows  but  littk^ 
leaving  a  broken  link,  if  omitted  ;  the  other  the  subject ;  and  it  is  equally  useless  to  ^ 
is  a  Primary  Speller,  without  which  (in  coun-  who  thoroughly  understands  it,  because  il» 
try  schofjls  especially)  Worcester's  large  Spel-  for  the  most  part  altogether  imjiracttdi 
ler  (retailing  at  twenty-five  cents,  vf\\\\(i  it  con-  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  its  adaptation* 
tains  only  alx)ut  half  the  numl)cr  of  words  em-  Third  or  Fourth  Class  readers,  cbildxva^ 
braced  in  the  Progressive  Speller,  which  retails  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  tor  whom  it 
at  thirteen  cents)  cannot  be  successfully  used,     signed  2 

The  fivct  that  schools  arc**  not  graded,"  is  no       Now,  "^le  the  subject  of  Orthoepy 
reason  why  the  scholars  should  not  have  the   have  been^ore  brielly  and  familiarly  ti 
full  benefit  of  all  the  matter  to  be  obtained  in   exercises  in^tiie  other  departments  of  tlr'" 
the  adoption  of  a  well-graded  series  of  text-  tion  ought  n«l  to  have  boen  omitted.   ! 


justice  of  this  criticiffln  will  be  obvioas  from  not  where  sncb  objectionable  pieces  may  be 

the  followin2  extracts :  found,  whether  in  the  writings  of  American 

*  or  English  poets.      Much  as  I   admire  the 

Pajrex.   "  The  lnc^n«c  and  ftr/^^^  writings  of   Shakespeare  and  other  authors 

are  sometimes  called  continuants;  and  the aorupi,        /.      ^j  ^    •  *^      -i        ..rr>    ^l  at-   ^• 

KXPLODENTs."  referred  to  m  your  scurnlous  "  Truth  Vmdica- 

Piige  XI.     *'  The  abruj)t  mbUmics,  when  fully  artlo-    ^qA*»  allow  me  tO  say,  that  the  "  fitnires  "  I 

■latca  separately,  have,  at  the  precise  moment  after /u«««j    j.^  :«    „„    u  !?„««     Ti^»»l«on»A  >>   *\*^ 

the  occLisioNii  HuddVniy  broken,  a  short  and  Ob-   referred  to  in  my  "Even    i-xchange      the 

BGurc  vocal  sound,  which  is  called  a  vociile."  authors  have  drawn  from  real  U/e.    It  matters 

PMfcxv.    »' The  t^c«/«  of  jm  a/onic  8i^^^^  j.  ^^^^^  little  or  how  much  the  writers  may 

made  Tocal ;  nor  that  of  a  ««Won»c  orcrctonc"  "  i    n*  t    j    .t       1.1  1    ^l       t. 

have  embellished  the  background,  they  have 

In  the  Progressive  Series,  Messrs.  Brewer  accomplished  one  object  in  a  masteriy  style ; 
&  Tileston  ignore   eighty  pages  in  the  Third  and  there  is  no  "  dishonesty,  and  fitful,  fraud- 
Reader,  one  hundred  thirty-six  in  the  Fourth,  «lent  trickery,*'  in  perceiving  the  idea  such 
and  two  hundred  Jifty-four  in  the  Fifth,  em-  figures  wiU  unavoidably  suggest. 
bracin<»  in  all  every  department  of  elocution,  ^^  ^^e  construction  of  sentences,  HiUards 
and   THREE   HUNDRED  PAGES  of  peculiarly  Readers  are  still  open  to  criticism  (as  many 
W)propriate  and  illustrative  reading-matter,  all  of  the  sentences  can  not  be  properly  recon- 
rf  which,  according  to  their  judgment,  comes  Btructed  without  making  new  plates),  notwith- 
under  the  head  of  "  other  matter,"—  thus  mod-  standing  the  alterations  made  in  the  late  re- 
esUy  ofisetting  in  their  table  the  most  valuable  vision  of  the  series,  in  which  over  one  hun- 
portions  of  the  three  higher  books  of  the  Pro-  dj*ed  grammatical,  sentential  and  other  errors 
gressive  Series,    by  frankly    acknowledging,  were  corrected,  in  ac'cordance  with  the  sugges- 
but  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  hide  the  ^»on8  made  m  the  "Cntic  Cnticised,    and  pub- 
dejiciency  in  Hillard's  Series,  in  which  they  liahed  by  Bazin  &  Ellsworth  more  than  three 
claim  only  ten  pages  of  "  other  matter  "  in  the  years  ago,  in  reply  to  a  cntictsm  on  one  of 
First  Class  B^ler,  Jijiy-eight  in  the  Second,  thei^p  publicaUons, 
and  forty-^^ix  in  the  Third.      The  want  of  Falsehood  number  three. 
**  other  matter,"  embracing  all  the  departments  «« in  the  matter  of  price,"  says  the  »♦  Teacher,"  "  it 

of  elocution,  practically  arranged  and  illustra-  *» «»  established  custom  of  publishers  to  give  fuwif- 

7^,,,  *^i         ^  ^  p  '^  ^'i        J  nal  retail  prices  fifty  per  c^iiit.   iu  advaucc  of  the 

ted,  the  ground-work  of  every  practical  and  wholesale  prices.     This  may  be  called  the  catn- 

SUCCessful  series  of    Headers,    is    one   of    the  logw  retail  price  i    but  it  is  well  kuown  that   the 

«^«,,  ,^^^l' T^\,^*^i,  :»  TT;i1o^*o  Qa^;^o  oc<m«/ retail  price  of  school  books  is  always  much 

many  weak  points  in  Hillard  s  beries.  ^  1^,^^  t^an  the  Sitalo^e  price.    Yet  Mr.  Ellsworth  has 

To  falsehood  number  two,  the  preceding  is    the  disiui^enuousiicHs  to  |,ave  the  catalogue  price  of 

believed  to  be  a  full  and  satisfactory  refuta-  JVogr'e^ssi^eTSs."^^  ^^'^  "''''^' '"'''""  ^"^"^  ""^  ^^^^ 
tion. 

As  one  evidence  of  a  "  sorry  confession,  rel-  The  writer  of  the  above  could  not  have  ut- 

ative  to  changes  made  in  Hillard's  Readers,"  tered  a  more  gross  and  willful  falsehood  had  he 

on   the  part  of  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston,  I  just  emerged  from  the  depths  where  **  all  liars 

offer  the  fact  that  the  author  has  expunged  find  their  part."    I  copied  from  the  publishers* 

from  the  late  editions  of  one  Reader  a  certain  catalogue  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  each 

m mora/ and  otherwise  objectionable  piece.    I  series.   Yourvery"  Truth  Vindicated,"  Messrs. 

refer  to  his  selection  of  *'Midshipman'sI*ranks,"  Brewer   &  Tileston,  convicts    you  of    false- 

in  which  the  dog  Shakings  is  said  to  take  im-  hood.     See  pages  17,  18,  and  19.  —  *' A  First 

proper  libc^rties  with  an  ofllcer's  newly  polished  Class  Reader  by  George  S.  Hillard,  12mo., 

boots ;  and  because  this  ^*  ugly,  dirty  ueast  of  528  [)ages  (a  few  pages  have  since  been  added.) 

a  dog  "  is  expelled  from  the  ship,  the  old  sow  Price  $1.00,  &c.   &c.!  "   and  yet  you  claim 

and  all  the  pigs  on  board  are  put  in  mourning,  that  your  retail  price,  aAer  all,  is  only  88  cents, 

by  tying  bits  of  black  bunting  to  their  legs.  You  have  attempted  to  draw  otf  attention 

**•  The  row  which  ensued  in  the  pig-sty  was  to  this  fact,  by  skulking  into  a  corner,  with  no 

prodigious,"  &c.  &c.     '^  How  debased  the  mind  curtain  of  honesty  to  hide  your  picayune  acts, 

that  can  invest  so  pure  and  beautiful  a  pas-  and  there  showing  how  many  pa«£es  of  reading 

sa^e  with  an  impure  meaning!"     See  Truth  and  "other  matter"  Hillard's  Series  furnish 

Vindicated,  page  4.  for  "o«e  cent."    No  such  miserable  subterl'ugc 

The  exclusion,  also,  of  a  certain  sectarian  will  shield  a  design  "  conceived  in  sin  and 


surprised  if  the  omission  of  the  Roman  Catho-  charge  for  my  books  at  retail.     I  have  never 

lie  piece  of  poetry  should  create  oppobition  in  deceived  the  pupil  or  the  parent   by  giving 

another  direction.  *'  nominal "  prices  to  enrich  the  merchant.    I 

The  only  happy  medium,  gentlemen,  is  to  do  not  charue  the  sum  of  one  dollar  on  my 

let  such  hubjecis  entirely  alone,  giving  high-  catalogue  to  be  shown  the  scholar,  for  the  sake 

toned  moral  and  practical  lessons,  and  carefully  of  making  friends  with  the  "  mammon  of  un- 

excluding  from  your  books  all  pieces    from  righteousness."      ^Messrs.   Brewer  &    Tileston 

which  inferences  of  a  low,  vulgar,  and  **  sen-  may  make  such  discounts  to  the  "  trade "  as 

8ual  character  "  are  sure  to  be  drawn.    I  care  they  choose;  this  will  not  protect  the  pupil 


I 

$xW^tatV$   ^ta^x^\^al   Series, 

•      Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  Schools  and  Academies. 


<Dn  tte  Basis  of  tije  <@&ject:jHetl}oli  of  Instruction ; 

Illustrated  with  numerous  EngraviiiKs  and  Pictorial  Maps.  By  Foudtce  A.  Allen,  Principal  of 
the  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Quarto,  66  pp.  Printed  in  Oil  Colors.  Re- 
tail price,  40  cents.     Sent  for  examination,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

T^E  CLEVEL.VND  (0.)  TESTIMONIAL: 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  Clevelaml : 

Gentlembn  :  —  Wo  the  undersigned,  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  having  exam- 
ined Allen's  Phixabt  Geoorapht  on  the  object-method  of  instruction,  most  respectfully  ask  that 
you  may  introduce  that  work  into  our  schools. 

Dr.  THOMAS  STERLING.  Principal  High  School. 

W.  W.  CUSHING,  Principal  West  St.  Clair  Grammar  School. 

W.  G.  WATERSON,  Principal  Mayflower  Grammar  School. 

0.  C.  ROUNDS,  Principal  Pearl  Street  Grammar  School. 

K.  P.  HUNT,  Principal  Rockwell  Grammar  School. 

C.  ¥.  DUTTON,  Principal  Hicks  Street  Grammar  School. 

W.  H.  HOBBIE,  Principal  Brownell  Street  Grammar  School. 

W.  B.  DARR,  Principal  Kentucky  Street  Grammar  School. 

A.  A.  BHJACON,  Principal  Hudson  Street  Grammar  School. 

A.  QUINT>KLL.  Principal  Eagle  Street  Grammar  School. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  approval  of  the  work  here,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
*  Education  of  this  city,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  teachers,  unanimoutty  adopted  it  for  use  in  all 
the  Primary  and  Secondnrv  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

L.  M.  OVIATT,  Siupennttndmt  of  hatructimi,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BOOK     II.    ' 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  OB  COMMON  SCHOOL  aEOaRAPHT, 

On  the  basis  of  the  **  Object-Method  "  of  Instruction,  embracing  Physical,  Political  and  Mathemati- 
cal Geography,  and  so  far  as  expedient.  Ancient  and  Modem  History :  philosophically  prepared  and 
arranged  for  Common  Schools.     By  Fokdtce  A.  Allex.    (In  preparation.) 


book:     III. 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,    ' 

Containing  a  concise  Text  and  Explanatory  NotcK.  Based  on  a  combination  of  the  Analytical,  Syn- 
thetical and  Comparative  S^'stcms.  With  more  than  one  hundred  Maps,  of  Religion,  Government, 
Civilization,  Races,  Countries,  Roman  Empire,  Vicinities,  Rain,  Wind,  Seasons,  Isothcrmals,  Solar 
System,  etc.,  etc.,  and  combining,  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  many  features  not  found  in 
any  other  work  of  its  class.  By  Roswell  C.  Smith,  A.  M.  Retail  price,  ^1.00.  Sent  to  teachers 
for  examination  on  receipt  of  w  cents. 

BOOK    i;  V  - 

A  60MPi£7€  PRONOyneilie  6AZ£7TEEa, 

Or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  th  Word ;  a  Teacher's  and  Pupil's  Reference  book,  containing  a 
notice  and  the  Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  with  the  most 
authentic  information  respecting  the  Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  Mountains,  Islands,  Rivers,  etc.,  in 
every  portion  of  the  Globe;  and' a  complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Geographical  Names.  By 
J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  and  T.  Baldwin.    Price,  $6.00. 

The  Gazetteer,  being  the  basis  of  the  other  books  of  the  series,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher, 
will  be  fiirnishedi  for  the  i^se  of  teachers  and  schools  in  connection  with  the  Geographies,  at  a  very 
low  price. 

rUBLISHED     liY  . 

0 

3.  B.i-v^vmoVi^  'E,^-,'^\\V5cSs«\:^^v&.. 


"EVEN    EXCHANGE," 

OB 

PROGRESSIVE    TRUTH 

^INDIC^TED! 


A  Beply  to  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston's  late  Pamphlet 

and  Advertisement. 


Phe  charge  of  "falsehood"  so  lavishly  in  Ohio,  to  Messrs.  J. B.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Cin- 
lowcd   upon  me  on  the   part  of  Messrs.   cinnati. 

^er  &  Tileston,  publishers  of  a  rival  se-  Now,  turning  my  attention  to  the  article  in 
i  of  Keaders,  would  not,  in  its  results,  bo  the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  and  presimiing 
y  serious,  even  if  such  assertions  should  it  is  the  intention  of  its  authors  to  reprint  it 
|i  unnoticed.  Too  much  notorietv  has  al-  in  other  equally  able  Educational  Journals  of 
dy  been  given  to  Hillard's  Readers  and  the  day,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  following 
Ircester's  Spellers,  by  being  brought  in  con-  table  of  comparative  size  and  cost,  siven  in 
t  with  meritorious  works  of  a  similar  na-  the  "  Even  Exchange  **  circular  (with  such 
ft.  The  Progressive  Books,  by  Town  and  corrections  as  I  heresdPter  refer  to),  which  cir- 
(brook,  gain  nothing  by  such  notoriety,  cular  was  issued  by  me,  June  20th,  though 
they  are  too  well  known  to  require  the  bearing  date  June  16th,  1862:  — 
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itenng  assistance  emanating  from  a  source, 

,  prominent  object  of  whTch  is  to  keep  anurd..  P.r.t  CIm.  Kc«iorr  T2 '^°'*^-  "^- 
esh  before  the  people     the  fact  that  Hil-         **       Second "       "  278 

I's  Rea^lers  and  Worcester's  SpeUers  are         "       Thjnl   *♦       ««  is2 

««♦  ^„x  ^r  „  •«♦  *^  **        Third  l*rlmary  Reader,  236 

jret  out  ot  pnnt.  u       second     "  •'        120 

Cne  assertion  of "  falsehood "  will  be  clearly        **       Firnt       »*  *♦         72 

n,  I  trust,  to  rest  upon  the  heads  of  those  Worcester's  Speller,  "      _^      

0  have  serenely  laid  themselves  down  under  1020    $2.17       $3.23 
darkened  shadow,  displayed  in  an  extraor-       ^          .           rriio         j^-oj 

ary  effort  to  vindicate  the  "  Truth,"  while       Correction, -^  To  the  Second  Class  Reader, 

very  evidence,  plainly  deducible  from  their  ^^  pages,  and  to  the  Third  Class  Reader  46 

1  acknowledgments,  goes  far   to  convict  V^^^  of  "other  matter     should  be  added ; 
n  of  misrepresentation  ^^  pages  of  which  are  the  same  in  each  book. 

n  the  "  Massachusetts'  Teacher "  of  No-  ^31^.  ^•^^^  g^Y^^g  ^¥.  ^"V«  ^.^?^*  ^^'  *\^«^ 

Qber,  present,  and  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  additions  and  repetations,  it  wUl  be  seen  tJiat 

Vuth  Vindicated,"  appear  articles  over  the  ^^<^  ^g^gato  number  of  pages  »  sM  Uss 

lature  of  Brewer  &  Tileston,  which  neither  t*^^?.  >"  *^«  I^rogressive  Senes. 

justice  to  myself  nor  reflect  honor  upon  ^  ^*"*^r  ^^t^'^'^  ^  ?**5®  *^  complete,  has  a 

IT  authors.    " Truth  Vindicated"  contains  l^^!^^**  Class  Reader  (price  42  cents),  and  a 

inty-eight  pages,  twelve  of  which  appear  Pnma>7  Speller  (pnce  13  cento),  m  additum 

be   a  eulogy  on    HiUard's   Readers  and  ^^^  ^«  above-named  books,  thereby  requirmj  a 

ircester's  Spellers.    The  larger  portion  of  S^**^'  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  using 

recommendations  embraced  therein,  how-  <^^,  ^"^^^  J^^^f.  nothing  is  gained  by  the 

r,  came  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  study  of  such  additional  matter, 
lard's  and  Worcester's  Series  no  soouer  No.  pages.    whoicMie.    BetaiL 

their  birth  than  their  moral  and  prwjti-  Progrrcssivo  Fifth  Reader,     504  .67  .88 

characteristics  developed  themselves :  and  I|  Th?rd*^  •«         ^  "S  lo 

r  were  strangled  in  the  attempt  to  breathe  »*  Second   "         208  !25  .30 

e  atmosphere.     As  it  is  my  intention  to  "^  *^r»t      »»         112  .15  .ao 

r  proof  of  my  "  a^ertions,"  in  thij  reply  to  I    s^Uer  &  Deflner,     108  JO  *.i3 

«rs.  Brewer  &  Tileston,  I  would  respect-  —         —  

rnjfcr  those  interested  in  tiM  "increased  Total nwrt«rotN,OT4»\TvNTo^»x«t^J&«,'*^ 


THI    BCBOOLHABTEB. 


Bvnung.—Tba  Imtitule  wn  c»ll»ii  lo  order  in 
the  evtning  by  Ihe  Preiident,  who  then  inlroduec  cl 
Kit.  Hero  in  Lmrolo  to  the  ladiFnce. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  leclure,  on  "Educition  out  nl 
Schoal,"  wii  ■  decidedly  iuteteBting  one,  the  il- 
lu»lr«tion»  being  drawn  from  ■  Urge  Tirlel;  of 
■oureea,  lod  mo)t  happiljr  ch<Aen.  Teichriicoalil 
not  create  intellect,  but  thej  coalil  eultirate  and 
implore  tbe  mindl  pUoed  under  theii  charge,  and 
if  thef  could  bring  uutaide  influancea  into  harmn- 
nT  will)  tbeir  own  etfbiti  in  the  (chool-ioom  and 
make  Ibem  of  aervioe  there  thej  would  reap  rich 
benefits.  The  speaker  enumerated  some  of  the 
mora  important  Influences  that  combine  to  make 
up  an  indiridual's  educilion  outaide  of  the  achoul- 
loom,  among  which  were  those  derived  from  the 
home  circle,  from  the  effects  of  povetlj  ot  richts, 
from  free  intetcaurse  with  the  works  of  Ifaturt', 
from  books,  and  from  the  genrial  intercourae  witb 
roan  kind. 

Ur,  Kendall  then  suggested  that  ^he  teichtrt 
should  tell  in  what  wsj  thej  propoeed  to  rentiUte 
their  school  houses,  as  be  was  aware  that  many 
rficient  in  this  reapect. 


how( 


iLilili 


the  President,  who  spoke  of  an  app 
in  his  room,  b;  nhieh  the  temperatiito  of  the  at- 
moiptaete  was  gr rati;  improved.  If  Mr.  Ladd'n 
"  eVBporitor"  could  be  brought  before  the  public 
it  would  doubtleaa  go  inio  uae.  not  only  in  achoul- 
tooms,  but  in  man;  other  pluea.  He  then  gav« 
an  amuatng  deaciiptiou  of  the  Tentilation  in  ilic 
room  where  he  firat  taught,  ar.d  which  nas  prob.i- 


J  not  the  on 

If  one  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

Bj  a  rcquc 

t  of  the  Preaident,  those  preaent  a 

allj  engage 

d  in  teacbing  arose,  and  ihe  numb 

und  to  be  eighteen.      The  Insatu 

"n'sdjrr'ne 

i  until  Saturday  morning  at  9  oVIot 

wing  to  th 

inclemency  of  the  weatbtt  the  a 

ndsGce  hss 

not,  thus  fai,  been  aa  large  as  o 

una,  but  the  audience  last  eveni. 

>a larger  th 

n  WB8  hoped  for  under  the  circum 

1iririri)iU'a  of  percentage  were  TCry  clear  and  iv 
iijsirijLtiie.    ^Ptbought  the  term  pcresnf.  wu  t 

it  itic  idea  of  the  eurrenejr  called  ■  "ecot."    Mr. 
Ladd  thought  the  system  of  uting  postage  stamps 
would  litlp  improve  Ihe  difficulty.    Ad  hour  was 
vcr;  pieaaantly  spent  in  discuasing  the  question,    . 
nnd  wa?  psriicipated  in  by  Messrs.   ScndUl,  Fos-    , 
tcr.  Ladd,  Greene  and  others. 
Mr.  Kehdall  then  raised  the  question,  "  How 

si^vrral  i^etricts,  and  how  shall  pupils  be  incited  to 
tTc.Icrdiltigenceinatndy."  Mr.KendslI  thought 
that  uiiifDrmity  in  text-books  would  help  do  thii, 
and  icUied  incidenta  to  pioee  its  adrantages.  All 
drpanmenta  of  study  should  have  equal  impat- 
\aBee — iliere  should  be  no  hobby  puisaed  to  the 
dttrimeut  of  other  studies.  The  teacher  shonld 
ludcavutto  interest  the  pupils,  and  induce  thes 
to  furm  tiabilsnf  obier*atioik  ^ 

Mr.  Ladd  thought  that  a  free  intercourse  be- 
tween leschei  and  pupil  s^iould  exist  out  of  schosl. 


ould  li 


niliai 


ing  his  dignity.    In  short,  he  should  carry 


itileinauenoeifotgoo 

i  which  it  was  beyond 

<j«grof  thcmaletesch 

Kenyon,   «  teacher 

of  the  "old  school" 

,  [ilated  Bome  of  his  e 

perience  in  teaching. 

tyle  peculiarly  hia  ow 

.    Ilia  remarks  were 

y  amusing  and  iustru 

tive,  and  though  not 

d  in  the  polished  Ian 

gnage  of  the  ■'  Ultti 

teachers,  they  were  t 

ceired  by  aU  present 

1  MoRNIKG,  Nor 

At  the  appointed  hour,  (9  o'clock),  moat 

teachers  attending  the  Institute  were  prei 

the  Union  Meeting  House,  when  by  commo 


'  Institute  <vss  called  to  ord<^i 
The  question,  whether  thcy 
aaion  or  two,  was  then  bHeQy 
IS  decided,  in  view  of  the  fact 
rain  was  the  only  train  going 

esaion,  to  adjourn  a,'t  1  P.  M. 
What   is  the  best  method   t>f 

■lident  called  on  Mr.  DeMunn. 
prcaenled  the  aubject  to  t\:<.- 
excellent  and  instructive  re- 
lioua  on  the  black-board.      Mr. 


presenting  Dec 
tskfi  up.  The 
of  Providence, 


Mr.  Hirrison,  of  New  York,  agent  for  Payson  & 

''  Duiiton.  gave  some  illustratiana  on  the  blackboard 

on  the  ^ifinciples  of  penmanship,  which  were  wd! 

'      Mr.  I'osler,  of  the  Westerly  Heights  School,  and 
Mc.  i';<I[ner,  of  Stonlngton,  wbo  had  previously 
'  Wen  orpointed  a  committee  otk  resolutions,  pre- 
ted  ihe  following,  which   were   unanimondy 
[,!..d  by  the  Institute  : 

rai'ft  id,  That  a  rote  of  thanks  be  itleen  to  B«t. 
titii  l.tneoln  and  Joehna  Kendkll,  Etq.,  Prlndpal 
ihr:  htwoa  Iiland  Hormal  Sshaol,  tor  Ihelr  able 
:  iunrmaUreleotBmbeltiratbe  In-lltate. 
■  •■h-d.  That IfaelnaiUutatxpn Hits  |r>:itiideto 
It  vldenoe  and  Btonington  Sailroid  Compaay 
Thf  niie  and  highly  appreciated  laTor  ol  half-lkis 

ri;l,yd  ThallbethamkBof  <b«  Inatltata  mdiM 
till!  cillttns  or  Westerly  flir  Ihs  esrdia)  aM 
ndsnl  hoapltsUty  diowi  to  tlins   doriag  the 

':ei0livd.  That  K  Totaof  tbukabe  g^reata  tb* 
pursiion  for  the  ■•Botthe  Union  KectlDg-boae, 
•Uah  we  hara  bald  onr  wMlaw, 


IBB     SOHOOLUASTEB. 


I-  Tbs  meufotthe  monlK  (43.1)  u  full;  two  dfgrew- 
P"' Ubova  tL«  snrage.    Tlu  third  quarter  of  the  maath 
"'^'''jirae  especially  Ann.   Muimnm  vid  nuaimum  reg- 
iog  Thermomeifra  indicated  (lii>  ezlreme  range 
nJttiuDtths  lidot  ■good  ec 

the  Instituts  then  Adjuumed  to  meet  on  Friday  >  ^ 
•dd  Saturday,  tvo  wecki  hence,  M  Wickford.— £cr-]  ^ 


Mtto/rra.  That  oar  giatitnde  1*  dae  to  the  r 
dBatandatlieromcFrB'iilIhcTiiati'tDle.for  Ibol 
•earn  and  admlulstncloaduriDgllitiitawiit  it 

Itritilcfd.  That  no  teiehtr,  «>hocl  offloer  oi    i---;., :  _  ■m.  _,_.j-     .  3   .^        .__ 

oan  eftciudly  p„f™  hJ-  edo*..!  na]  daty,  l"'*""^  ^'""T.        .^"^^  the  extreme  ra, 
,ontt!«aidol.g*«ie=lioolJ-o«rii.l.  (of  l*mp™taretoh»veb™50d*Eri.es,  havuigrL 

*  -".flntUe  lat,  and  fallen  toSiontha  lOU.    The 

aeftniKhtHBailiititr  the  20th,  when  the  Thei- 

>et«r  didnot  U\\  belov  ST.     On  the  arerage,  the 

'tnaKimnm  temperature  of  each  day  was  SO.O,  and 

jtlieininiummSJ.l,  eivinga  mean  of  43.7,  which  ia 

only  -S-tOthaof  Adegrea  iliilarant  from  the  mean  of 

■the  lhre«rci;iilaT«bM>rTatiaD9.    Therewere  live  dayi 

on  which  ttwteiDpenturewu  lDwer«t3P.  K.  than 

jot  saoriae.    On  «iia  of  IheM— lbs  flth— itwaa  nine 

igrees-    On  the  Sl-'t  tha  temperature  fluotuati 


mnff  Prrtt. 


KsteorolOKlaal- — Frovidanoo,  B.  I. 


1862. 


Tho  follovinF;  table  given  the  retnilt  nf  thtAe  dai'y 
vkcrratioTis  of  the  llanireler  and  open  air  Ther- 
hiomeler.direclioouftbe  wind,  and  tb«  quantity  of 
rain  and  mellad  mow  in  inches,  far  tha  month  of 
Ifovember,  1833.    The  oluerr-ationii  m  made  fro 

Green.  The  reaJinge  of  the  Barometer,  -Qifreroi 
need  no  corr^cticn  for  capillarity,  and  are  ateo  r 
■luced  to  mean  nea-Uvtl,  and  to  the  temperature 
32  o  Fill. 


coutiderably.  Soon  aA.ec  annTiw  it  rdte  a  degree, 
and  ehorlty after wardi  fell  *t^{  aubMquently  it 
rof«GTadegtee>,  and  alterward«  fell  fooi. 


toS.,       3 


n 


7  A   M,  a  p.  M.    e  p.  M.  Month. 
Mean,      :I0  DG6    30.010    30  0A0    30  343 
Maxima.  30  »T       30.01      30  84      SODT    onlheieth. 
Uintniu,  39  50      KS.GT     30  63      WU   on  the  Sd. 
Sange,      111       1 31       1 33       l.ll 
The  bij^heat  mean  af  Ihe  Barometer  for  any  one 

day  was  SOSa,  on  the  IBlh;  lowest  Sa.liG,  on  the ^ 

331.    The  Barometer,  during  the  early  part  of  tbeJmoro' 
moDlh,  fluctuated  coniidHrablyj  hot  toward  I  be  mid  j     .^^ 
die, 'WMaomewhil  Tegular  in  its  movements.    Onj      ^^ 
the   lath,  one  of  those  extraordinary  atmofpheric'   j^ 
waves,  espe lien ced  not  moro  than  balf  a  doien  time*' j 
perhaps  in  balf  a  century, came  over  this  ''egion.';      v     , 
It*  crtst  was  over  «  at  10  A.  11.  on  the  If-  -'-'-- 
theBarametertothegreat  altitude' of  30  9T1-    Thia 
if«Btb«hij;beitpoiatreachcd  eince  the  12ch  of  Feb- 
ToatJ',  1847,  when  it  was  a  few  hundred  tha  higher 
than  on  thii 'occasion,  and  was,  it  Is  believed.  t)io 
highest  point  «ver  ol»erved.    Duriog  lliu  day,  on 
tbelMh,IheBaromi;ter  rott  Bfmewhat  rapidly,  liut 
throughout  the  succeeding  night,  the  movement  woa 
very  slow,  and   hourly  observations  shoned  Ihat  it 
was  quite  stalianary  at  alternate  liooT«.    Jivt  before 
auarise  on  Ihe  IDth,  Ihe  movenient  increased  some- 
what, but  after  S  o'clock,  tillit  reached  ilamazi  nam 
)ieight,  tLw&s  scarculy  peiceptible.    It  remained  at 
thehigbtal  pointlessthanbalr  Anbour,  and  a<  noon 
had  fallen  several  hundredths  of  an  inch.    The  ex- 
treme range  far  the  month  (1 11}  was  lai^e,  and  1.30 
ofiltook  place  witliin  four  days  follawiDg  tha  ISth. 
The  week  roltowtngtfaisgrvat  elevation  wu  for  the 
moet  part  cloudy  aiid  stormy;  3.3G  indies,  or  more 
than  h^f  the  monthly  jield  of  rain,  being  deposited 
during  the  period. 


W.  to  N.,  16 

The  prevailing  winds  from  the  diiftront  quarters 
were  about  their  usual  proporilons  for  November, 
being  the  greatest  number  of  daja  between  WeM  and 
North,  aad  tbe  least  bet  wuen  Cut  and  South. 

Tha  propoTtion  of  the  beatens  obscured  hy  oIonA, 

as  estimated  witluiut  iostrumenls,  OD  a  acale  of  frtm 

1  to  10,  was  as  follows:  T  A.  »  ,  S.S;  9  p.  H.,8,1;  D 

the  monlb,  6.4,  or  a  coniiderabli 


lehair. 


T  A  M.  a  p.  M.  9  p.  u.  Moirra. 
Uean,  10.3      IS  3     ILT       13.1 

Maxima,       61         71         63  71  on  the  lit 

Uinima,      %5         33         38  SB  on  the  16tb. 

Jtange,  30         41         81  19 

The  hiftbat  mean  ef  the  Tbennomaltr  far  any  01 
day  wai  U^,  on  tlie  90ih(  Imraat,  31.T,  en  Iha  ld( 


enow  felt  on  14  dayi,  giving  a  depth  al 
4  iacheii,  which  is  more  than  3  Incbea 
verage.  This  gives  a  total  depth  /rom 
to  Dece-nber  lit,  of  17»D  inches,  which 
SbchesmiHB  (ban  the  aonnal  average. 
The  proipecta  are,  therefore,  that  there  maybe  an 
'  "  '  icbea  ur  mom  at  the  end  of  (he  year. 
Onlhe7th,tlieta  w±a  a  severe  alorm  of  bail  and 
mow,  commeoclng  at  7  A.  X.  aad  coatiauing  till  8 
r.  M.  Thedcplb  on  tbe  ground  did  □iit«Eceed  9 
inches,  although  but  for  the  te  mperature  t»eing  above 
the  freezing  pocnt,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day.itwoulddoubllesshsve  mBasured  three  inches 
or  mote.  This  was  an  early  day  in  the  season  for  »o 
■ere  a  storm,  and  led  tospprehansiona  on  Ibe  part 
aome  of  ui  eiily  COinmencemenl  of  a  severe 
winter  season.  Such  ■  storm,  however,  is  00  certain 
if  what  kind  ofwealJumBy  be  expected. 
On  tbe  contnny,  the  probatjilitieaare  that  lliDatomu 
general]y,durlngthepTCsentwlnler,wiIlaotbe  fol- 
lowed b/ tbe  anddenf4  It  iu  the  temperature  and  the 
heavy  Sorthwest  winds,  which  *ro  the  accompaoi- 
ments  of  a  levere  winter.  November  1837  wai 
morked  by  a  eevere  anow  storm  in  the  early  partof 
tbe  moDtb,  and  wii  also  colder  than  any  aince ;  bat 
the  winter  which  followed  wia  milder  than  any  which 
have  -ancceeded.  The  snow  storm  of  the  Tth  is 
Iwortbyof  altenlimi  in  other  respects  than  that  of 
being  early.  Oenerally  there  are  two  aourcea  to 
which  our  .storms  may  be  traced.  Tboee  lensed 
Souihoaatars  eomTuence  In  tha  West  «ir  Northwaal, 
quite  t,  dayaoocer  than  at  New  Tork. 
TJm  SixOinttut  hara  &mi  Miuaa  ia  Ik*  fliiii(h»w(. 


3S4 


THS    SCH00LMA8TEB. 


and  move  with  conmderable  reguUritj  aloog  the 
coast,  towanl  the  Northeast,  reaching  Halifkx  abo«t 


the'other  sex.    They  cannot,  it  i%  s&id,  resist  the 
slightest  compliment  or  flattery.    The  separation 


a  day  later  thui  they  do  in  New  YeJHc.  The  storm  of  is  intended  to  keep  them  strictly  moral ;  but  this 
the  7th  does  not  seem  to  hav-a  partaken  of  the  char-  j  unnatural  seclusion  actually  generates  the  very 
acteristics  of  either  of  these  classes,  bat  seems  to  principle  desired  to  be  avoided.  We  may  repeal 
have  approached  broadside  ftom  the  seaward,  striking  ^^^  j^  j,  imposssible  to  raise  the  girls  as  high,  in- 

^^tJ.J'L^*^^!!!!*^*™^!!^^^^  ^i*»»«^»  ^°y«  "  ^ith  them-andit 

is  impossible  to  raise  boys  morally  as  high  without 
girls.  The  girls  morally  cleTate  the  boys,  and  the 
boys  intellectually  elevate  the  girls.     Bat  more 


only  an  hoar's  difference  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  while  it  did  not  reach  Cleaveland  nntiU  the 
following  day.  ' 

A  comparison  of  November  of  this  yea^with  the 
same  month  last  shows  the  mean  of  the  Barometer 
this  year  to  have  been  .180  higher,  and  the  range 
0  55  greater.  The  mean  temperature  was  5.6  degrees 
higher  and  the  range  6  degrees  greater  than  last  year. 
The  depth  bf  rain  this  year  was  2.64  inches  more 
than  that  of  last,  which  was  3.40  inches. 

The  elevation  of  the  Barometer  on  the  16th  seems 
to  have  been  greater  in  New  England  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  from  which  we  have  heard.  In 
Boston  its  greatest  height  at  mean  ^a-level  was 
81.055,  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees.  This  would 
give,  reduced  to  the  freezing  point,  30.998,  or  an  ele- 
vation of  .027  of  an  inch  higher  than  was  observed 
here.  With  so  small  a.difference,  it  is  diiEcult  to 
judge  at  which  place  it  stood  highest,  without  know 
ing  the  comparative  readings  of  the  two  instruments 
when  together,  there  being  almost  always  some 
slight  correction  to  be  made  fVom  such  differences. 
In  New  Jersey,  it  appears  from  the  Newark  Adver- 
User^  the  greatest  elevation  was  80.786,  indicating 
that  the  mercury  did  not  stand  as  high  by  some 
twelve- hundredths  of  an  inch  as  it  did  in  this  city; 
as,  according  to  that  paper,  their  standard  read  by 
Green's,  to  have  given  the  same  elevation,  would 
have  stood  30.918. 

In  the  comparison  of  Barometrical  readings  in  dif- 
ferent places  it  is  often  difficult  to  come  at  satisfac- 
tory results,  both  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
readings  of  the  instruments  and  the  omission  on  the 
part  of  observers  respecting  the  eorrections  to  be 
made  for  temperature  and  altitude  above  the  sea- 
level.  U.  C.  SHELDON. 

December  3d,  1862. 


SBPAIi.VTINa  THE  SbXES  IN  SCHOOL.  —  On  this 
point  Mr.  Stowe,  a  celebrated  Glasgow  teacher, 
uses  .the  following  language  : 

**  The  youth  of  both  sexes  of  our  Scottish  peas- 
antry have  been  educated  together  ;  and  as  a 
whole,  the  Scotch  are  the  most  moral  people  on 
the  earth.  Education  in  England  is  given  sepa- 
rately, and  we  have  never  heard  from  practical 
men  that  any  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  arrange- 
ment. Some  influential  individuals  mourn  over  the 
prejudice  on  this  point.  In  such,  a  larger  number 
of  girls  turned  out  badly  who  had  been  educated 
in  one  until  they  attaihed  the  age  of  majority, 
than  those  who  were  otherwise  brought  up.  The 
separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  found  to  be  inju- 
rious. It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  of 
those  girls  educated  in  schools  of  convents,  apart 
from  boys,  the  greater  majority  go  wrong  within  a 


than  this  —  girls  are  morally  elevated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  boys,  and  boys  are  also  intellectually  ele- 
vated by  the  presence  of  girls.  Girls  brought  op 
with  boys  are  more  positively  moral,  and  boyi 
brought  up  in  schools  with  the  girls  are  more  pofi- 
tively  intelfectual.  by  the  softening  influence  of 
the  female  character.  In  the  Normal  Seminary, 
&t  Glasgow,  the  most  beneficial  effects  have  result- 
ed from  the  more  natural  course.     Boys  and  girls, 

from  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  to  that  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  have  been  confined  in  the  same 
class-room,  galleries  and  play-grounds  without  im- 
propriety, and  they  are  never  separated  except  at 
needle-work." 


The  following  interesting  remarke  respecting  the 
eclipse  of  the  Moon  are  iix>m  the  Boaton  TroMlUr: 

Total  Eclxt%b  of  tiie  Moon Early  in  the 

morning  of  Saturday,  Dec.  6th,  the  Moon  throngfaont 
the  United  Sutes  will  be  "  totally"  eclipsed.  The 
Moon  will  not.  however,  wholly  disappear,  but  will 
continue  faintly  visible,  rayless,  and  m  color  and  ap- 
pearance resembling  a  tarnished  copper  dire  In- 
deed, it  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  light  ol  the  Moon  is  intercepted  when 
our  sateliie  is  wholly  immersed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Earth. 

At  those  places  in  the  United  Sta^,  &c.,  whoss 
longitude  exceeds  86  1  2  degrees  West,  this  edipie 
will  beffin  a  little  be/ore  midnight,  or  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, of  Friday,  bUi.  Thus  at  Chicauro  and  St.  Loo- 
is^  who5e  longitudes  are  87  1-2  and  90  1-4  degrees,  it 
will  begin'  at  lib.  55m.  p.  h.  of  6th  at  the  former  city, 
and  at  lib.  44m.  p.  m.  at  St.  Loais.  As  the  eclipse 
in  this  country  happens  at  midnight  of  soon  after,  the 
Moon  will  be  nigh  ibere,  and  in  Cnba  near  the  asnith. 

This  will  be  the  last  **  total "  eclipse  of  tbe  mooB 
visible  in  this  country  within  several  years.  One 
will  occur  on  the  Ist  of  June  next,  the  whole  of 
which  can  be  seen  in  Europe  and  part  in  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  but  even  at  Eastport,  the  most  eastern 
point  in  the  United.  States,  the  moon  will  not  rise 
that  day  until  after  having  begun  to  emerge  firom  the 
shadow  of  the  earth." 


Paper  Made  f&om  Corn  Leaves. — ^The  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Magazine  states  that  excellent  pa- 
per is  now  made  in  Europe  firom  the  leaves  of  In- 
dian com.  There  is  one  paper-mill  in  operation 
in  Switzerland,  and  another  in  Austria,  in  which 
paper  is  made  from  such  leaves  exclusively.  The 
husks  which  envelop  the  ears  of  corn  make  the 
best  quality.  As  we  are  dependent  upon  Europe, 
in  a  great  measure,  for  our  supply  of  rags  to  make 
our  paper,  if  we  can  obtain  as  good  qualities  from 
Indian  corn  leaves,  we  may  yet  become  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper  for  the  whole  world,  as  the 
greatest  Bupply  of  cheap  raw  material  is  found  in 
America.  This  is  is  a  subject  worthSfof  deep  at- 
tention, as  we  import  rass  to  the  value  of  about 
one  million  dollars  annually,  and  paper  manufac- 
tures to  the  value  of  abont  one  miUion  dollars.— 


laovth  aller  being  let  loose  in  society  and  meetitig '  £kchanf0. 


SOMETHING    NEW   FOR   CHOIRS, 

SINCINC   SCHOOLS   AND   CONVENTIONS. 


THE    VOICE    OF    PRAISE: 

.  3  Folume  of  Sacreli  f&usic,  toitij  l^ein  anO  ^ttractitie  JTeatuies. 

t  Renderiog  it  the  Most  Desirable  Wokk  of  the  Kind  for  the  use  of  the 

CHOIR,  SINGING-SCHOOL,  MUSICAL  CONVENTION  &  HOME-CIRCLE. 


0*0  This  book  is  not  one  of  a  scries  of  Triennial  productions  made  to  supply  a  market  artificially 
created,  but  is  the  embodiment  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  labor  of  its  author  in  selection,  arrangement 
and  composition,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years  devoted  to  6acred  Muuc. 

O"  Special  atteimon  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  book  is  printra  from  large,  clear  type,  the 
'object  being,  not  to  see  how  much  could  be  crowded  into  it,  but  how  well  it  could  be  done.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  handsome,  open  page,  with  but  one  part  on  a  staff,  except  in  a  few  standard,  well-known 
tunes,  selected  for  congregational  use. 

Price :  One  Dollar,  Single ;    -    -    Nine  Dollars  ^er  Dozen. 

Specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Specimen  Pages  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion. 

OLITER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washineton  Street,  Boston, 


"  Marching  Along,"  "  Glory  Hallelujah,"  "  Viva  r  America."  and 

"Gay  and  Happy," 

250TH  EDITION  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WREATH. 


The  sale  of  this  book  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  work  of  the  kind.  Thiuk  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  in  the  hands  of  as  many  families,  and  each  of  these  averaging  five  singers 
each,  and  vou  have  more  than  TWELVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  ADMIRERS  OF  THE 
BOOK  !  It  contains  neariy  330  Songs !  Among  these  are :  OUR  FLAO  IS  THERE,  REVO- 
LUTIONARY TEA,  HAIL  COLUMBIA,  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER.  ORIGIN  OF  YAN- 
KEE DOODLE,  CHILDREN  OF  THE  UNION  UP  GOES  THE  BANNER,  and  many  other 
equally  Patriotic  Songs.  Its  brilliant  collection  of  Home  and  School  Songs  comprises  SHINING 
SHORE.  CHEER,  BOYS,  CHEER,  CHILD'S  WISH.  DEAREST  SPOT  ON  EARTH, 
NETTIE  MOORE.  HOME  AGAIN,  GRAVE  OF  WASHINGTON,  MAY  QUEEN.  SHELLS 
OF  OCEAN,  LULU  IS  OUR  DARLING,  SHED  NOT  A  TEAR,  ANNIE  LAURIE,  and 
nearlv  two  hundred  others,  together  with  a  larj^e  variety  of  Sacred  Pieces  and  FAVORITE  SAB- 
BATH TUNES.  It  is  prefaced  with  Instruction  and  Exercises,  the  latter  including  several  pieces 
with  motions  adapted  to  the  various  trades — a  very  attractive  feature. 

PRICE,  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS,  on  receipt  of  which  copies  will  be  sent,  post-paid. 

OLIV£R  DITSON  &  CO.,  Publishers.  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

NEW  MUSIC  BOOK  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


YOUTHFUL    VOICES. 

A  OGIiIiEOTlGN  OF  HYMNS  AND  TUNES  for  THS  USE  OF  SUin)AY  SOHOOIiS. 

Compiled  by  the  **  Boston  Sunday  School  Teachers*  Institute."  The  Music  edited  by  B.  J.  Lasto. 
Price  :  cloth,  ^.50  per  dojsen ;  board,  $3.60  per  dozen  ;  single  copies,  cloth,  45  cents ;  boards,  35 
cents.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  embodying  liberal  and 
cheerful  sentiment,  avoiding  those  harsh  features  so  unattractive  and  unsuited  to  the  young,  but 
which  have  become  stereotyped  into  most  collections  of  the  kind.  Copies  will  be  sent,  post-pam,  on 
receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  publishers, 

OLIYEB  DUSON  &  CO.,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

dlt  6  " 


FnoM  Dft.  Lowell  Mason.  "  Haion  &  namlin'i  School -HaTmoTiiuia)  xrc  the  Ter;  thlBR  orrd- 
ed  Tor  achoDl  purpoiFi.  f  Mtiit  Tsluable  ire  Ihey  ID  titin  the  »r  to  taae-relatiDna  md  to  pitch,  mi 
■lio  to  •uitiin  the  choiiis  of  innR.  They  ire  to  mucic  in  tchoul  much  ts  ii  ■  dielionaiT'  to  laogDifp. 
or  ■  map  to  ReoEraphy,  or  a  blackboard  10  eierylhina.  Surrlj  no  (chool-rooin  can  be  complrttlF 
fiirniahed  wilhouL  one.  LOWELL  UJiSOS." 

"Ohanoe.  N.  J.,  September,  1862,"  . 


A   NEW   MUSICAL    INSTRUMENT, 
FOR  PUBL9S  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOiS,    , 

SaWatij    Scljopls,    Uillasc    ffitutriitii,    fariots    an*    Utsttits. 


THE  SCHOOL-HARMONIUM 


VALUABLE     IMPROVEkENTS. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN'S  HARUONIUMS  CONTAINING 

THE   NEW  AUTOMATIC  SWELL,  KNEE  TOP,  &c., 

are  no«  conaidered  greatly  aupcrior  to  Melarkana.  both  foi  Cburcbe*  and  Parlot*.  The  fSO  Har- 
monium Uai  mote  ponet  of  tUDethan  any  gift!)  Mflodeon.  They  combine  «werfn«M,j»i«r,rfuroiiW|, 
ehcapneas.  Price*:  360.  $TS.  $83,  3100.  «1!J,  S2CK),  9250.  Sm,  and  $490.  Spnd  for  ■  circalir  la 
UASOn  ft  EAMI.I1),  Boiton.  Hui.,  or  UABOIT  BBOTHXBS,  AsanU,  New  York  Ct». 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  are  Agenta  for  aad  keep  coDitiDtly  on  hand  >11  the 

k\sol  ^flflli  aitib;  oi\tt  publications 


OF  MASON  BR0THEE8,  NEW  TOEK, 

which  Ihey  aupplyto  the  inde,  or  fnr  introduetion  iulo  .chooUi^t  the  publleheti'  loweat  pricn. 

Among  other*,  the  foHuwing  Siandnrd  School  TCil-Duoka  may  b«  apecified  ; 

Webiter'a  Primary  Dictionary, 

Pinncy  and  Arnault' a  French 

Webslei'a  Common  School  Dic- 

Orntnmar, 

Biwrett'a    Oeograpby     nt    \i' 

F.  S.   Williams'-  English  into 

Hcaten*. 

Webater'a    High    School    Dic- 

French, 

tionary. 

Pinney'a      Eaay      Lesaon*     in 

Ueavent, 

'Webitei'a  Aeadoaiio  Di  olio  na- 

French, 

Well*-  Physical  Geoaraphy, 

ry. 

Pinner's  Fir.t  Book  in  French. 

The  New  York  Speaker. 

■Webiter'a  Counting  Ilouae  Dic- 

Pinney  and    Badoi'i   Practical 

French  Teacher. 

School  .lf«I>>  Boott  : 

Webaler'*  Pocket  Dictionary, 

Pinney's   Frogrc.aive    French 

MaBon's  Normal  Singer, 

LoiraiDfl-a  Pictorial  Hiatory   of 

Reader.     ■ 

Academy  Vocalist, 

the  Uoitrd  Statea. 

Finney  and  BiTCuIo'a  Spanidi 

'Bradbury'*  Young  Shawm. 

LoaalnB-*  Primary  Hiitory   of 
the  Vnittd  State*, 

Orammar. 

Tb«  Miulod  Albom, 

MauiMs'a   K^«h.    School   Ai- 

ThaCdU*. 

-bCJk.SO'^    te  'ELAAdXaZIT. 


:isroTv^  BE^DY. 


lankA  ^eakrs,  Charts,  ^l 


•» 


Sargent's  Standard  Scries  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

^  These  Readers  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  inore  than  Jive  millions  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:— ^1.  The  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  exerci«e,  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracjy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
tory 'jadex,  bv  which  difficult  words  arc  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etjTnology  is  inculcated  4.  Su- 
periority in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities ;  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened.  5.  Superiority  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  6.  In  the  Speller  a 
scientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improvements. 

The  present  publisher  def  otes  his  whole  time  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
works.  He  has  paid  especial  attentiorn  to  the  printing  and  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  his  charge.    The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
whicli  may  be  had  gratis^  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

[C7'  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
sre  desirous  of  %xaminin^  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents  ;  the  Third,  15  cents  ; 
the  Second,  12  cents  ;  and  on  the  Firsit,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  6 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent> 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  stone, 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  may  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Charts 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  7o  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 
at  $1.59  for  the  set,  or  5u  cents  a  card.    An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.    Address 


SARGENT'S    ORIGINAL    DIALOGUES: 

A  Colleotion  for  School  and  Family  Beading:  and  Bepresentation. 
By  EPES  SARi^ENT,  Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  &c. 


The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  populaiity  and 
oeen  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitions,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
many  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  announce.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  336  pages,  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.    Price,  |^1.00.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

QU*  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  sent,  post cu;e  prepaid,  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 

O*  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy.  * 

From  the  National  Intelligencer :  *'The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapfcd  to  representation ;  vivid, 
full  of  action,  with  characters  well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness." 

From  the  New  York  Home  Jouma*, :  **  The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.  It 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school  in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught." 

From  the  Gardiner  (Me. J  Home  Journal:  **  Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  hich  school, 
grammar  school,  qf  county  school  —  everywhere  where  **  boys  are  boys."  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  repre;jentation  that  we  have  ever  examined." 

From  the  Chicago  Democrat :  **  A  book  worth  having.  It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  cal- 
culated to  delight  all  intelligent  boys  and  girls." 

From  the  Boston  Post :  **  These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.  The 
book  reached  a  third  edition  before  it  had  been  out  ten  days." 

From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror :  *'  Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  sohool  days 
for  just  such  a  book  as  this."  * 

Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  cuch  as  the  young  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est, but  they  are  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talents  of 
the  speakers, 


ixk  Imprtant  %tk  ^t|00l  |§0uks! 


MASON  BBOTHEBS,  Nos.  5  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  othem  to  scTeral  ne^  Sfhool  Books,  the4)ublici 
tion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS?  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  , 

FOB    OBAMMAB,    INTEB  ME  D I  ATS    AND    COMMON    SCHOOLS 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  85  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with  fblerable  profi- 
ciency may  profitably  commence  its  study.     . 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  execution,  ther^ 
fore,  are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  (ff  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  coroprehensiTe. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  they  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  ii 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presentini 
quite  enough.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  stylt 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  th 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory.  ^ 

6.    The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.     This  plan 
adopted  as  economiring  space,  affording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  rei 
dering  the  paee  open  and  attractive.    The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  tne  answers  gradual 
increasing  in  length.    Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  una  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  us 
fulness. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PINIIEY  ft  ARliOyiT'S  rRENCH  eRAMMAR 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILE  ARNOULT. 

Crown  8vo.,  520  pages.    Price.  $1,25.    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  7o  cents. 

This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  than  any  other,  combiniz 

many  important  improvements. 

"  A  great  improvement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published.** — [Prof.  P.  J.  Dare 

'  '       ■-^^  -     '       -    -      » .,.^    .  .    .    ..  . >,.         -  theFrem 

great  mac 

to  take  tl 

precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use.**— [Boston  Transcript. 

IIL 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    By  F.  S.  Williams.  I2mo.  I^ce,  $ 
This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.    Prepare^ 

as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  received  wil 

much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 
"  I  value  it  particularly." — [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.    "  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition."- 

[Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.      **  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desider; 

turn." — [Thomas  Sherwin,' Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.    "  It  surpasses  any  oth* 

book  in  affording  the  leaner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  conversation.*' — [Francis  Gardne 

Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

$mnes'0  <Sfass  Itssons  in  pronouncing  anti  <S|iea^infl  jFrend). 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELT^S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

.    By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cents. 

This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  presenting  the  subject  In  a  manner  i 
Attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new.  ^ 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gratuitously  to  anyaddress.  Any  of  the  abo* 
books  Mnt  for  examiiM^tiqn,  by  VMSLfpoH^paidm  on  receipt  of  th«  pnpe.  v  err  favorable  terms  for  fir 
introduotioB.  ^  MATON  BBOT^^HS^  Nsw  YouL. 


NO.  16  WEYBOSSET  STREET, 

XEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  THK  POST  OFFICE,   PROVIDENCE. 


COOKE,  JACKSON,  &  CO.,  proprietoris  of  the  above  c&itablii>hment,  invite  an  iiicrcaite  of  the  favor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE    EVENING    PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  onW  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
^  always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
1  Providence  several  hours  afterward.^  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  fa\'or.      Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles. 

Three  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 
Thk  Evening  Press  is  furnihhed  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  $6  per  annum,  pa}*ablc  in 

advance  for  any  time  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

Thk  Evbnimo  Prrss  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  adveniscrs,  (having  by  far  the  largest  cir- 
culation in  the  State.)  both   vcarlv  and  transient  and  advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  lil.f  rallv. 


I 


I  2.     THE   RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  only  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
ofsreading  matter,  and  is  suphHed  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  $1.^  per  year,  payable  in 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  will 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 


3.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 


BOOIC  AHB  JOB  PRINTlilO. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  confidently  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department.  They  are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
printing  with  Neatness,  Cheapness  and  Promptness.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  their  friends  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  with  them. 

Protidxkcb  October,  1862. 
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"^i^maiV^   (ie0gra||kal   Series, 

•      Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  Schools  and  Academies. 


3  o  o  £;    I , 

A.    PRIMA.IIY    GhEOail^F>HY 

®n  tfje  Basis  of  tift  OiitcUj&tt^tits  of  Instruction ; 

Illustrated  with  numeroun  En^raviiiKs  and  Pictorial  Maps.  By  Foudvce  A.  Allen,  Principal  of 
the  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Quarto,  66  pp.  Printed  in  Oil  Colors.  Re- 
tail price,  40  cents.    Sent  for  examination,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

T^E  CLEVELAND  lO.)  TESTIMONIAL: 

To  the  Board  of  EduceUion  of  Cleveland : 

Gentlkmen  :  —  Wo  the  undersigned,  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  having  exam- 
ined Allex*s  Phixaby  Gboorapht  on  the  object-method  of  instmction,  most  respeclAilly  ask  that 
you  may  introduce  that  work  into  our  schools. 

Dr.  THOMAS  STERLING.  Principal  High  School. 
W.  W.  CUSHING,  Principal  West  St.  Clair  Grammar  School. 
W.  G.  WATERSON,  Principal  Mayflower  Grammar  School. 
0.  C.  ROUNDS,  Principal  Fearl  Street  Grammar  School. 
U.  P.  HUNT,  Principal  Rockwell  Grammar  School. 
C.  K.  DUTTON,  Principal  Hicks  Street  Grammar  School. 
W.  H.  HOBBIE.  Principal  Brownell  Street  Grammar  School. 
W.  B.  DARR,  Principal  Kentucky  Street  Grammar  School. 
A.  A.  BF!AC0N,  Principal  Hudson  Street  Grammar  School. 
A.  QUINTsKLL.  Principal  Eagle  Street  Grammar  School. 
f  ^  «  «  *>■  ««•«« 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  approval  of  the  work  here,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
*  Education  of  this  city,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the  teachers,  unanimoutly  adapted  it  for  use  in  all 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Public  Schools  of  this  citv. 

L.  M.  OVIATT,  Superintendent  of  huiruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


book:    II- 
AN  INTERMEDIATE  0&  COMMON  SCHOOL  OEOORAFHT, 

On  the  basis  of  the  **  Object-Method  "  of  Instruction,  embracing  Physical,  Political  and  Mathemati- 
cal Geography,  and  so  far  as  expedient.  Ancient  and  Modern  History :  philosophically  prepared  snd 
arranged  for  Common  Schools.     By  Fokdtck  A.  Allex.    (In  preparation.) 


book:    III. 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,    ' 

Containing  a  concise  Text  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Based  on  a  combination  of  the  Analytical,  Syn- 
thetical and  Comparative  S^'stems.  With  more  than  one  hundred  Maps,  of  Religion,  GoTernment, 
Civilization,  Races,  Countries,  Roman  Empire,  Vicinities,  Rain,  Wind,  Seasons,  Isothermals,  Solar 
System,  etc.,  etc.,  and  combining,  with  much  new  and  valuable  matter,  many  features  not  found  in 
any  other  work  of  its  class.  By  Roswell  C.  Smith,  A.  M.  Retail  price,  $fl.OO.  Sent  to  teachers 
for  examination  on  receipt  of  5X)  cents. 

BOOK     IV. 

A  coMPiSTC  PRONoyneiNe  gazetteer, 

Or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  th  Word;  a  Teacher's  and  Pupil's  Reference  book,  containing  a 
notice  and  the  Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  places,  with  the  most 
authentic  information  respecting  the  Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  Mountains,  Islands,  Rivers,  etc.,  in 
every  portion  of  the  Globe;  and  a  complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Geographical  Names.  By 
J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  and  T.  Baldwin.    Price,  $6.00. 

The  Gazetteer,  being  the  basis  of  the  other  books  of  the  series,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher, 
will  be  fiirnished,  for  the  i\se  of  tef^chers  and  schools  in  connection  with  the  Geographies,  at  a  very 
low  price. 

rUBLIRHED     liY  . 

3f.  B.  2/t])pincott  &  Co.,  ^i)tla1irl]it)ia. 


"EVEN    EXCHANGE," 

OB 

PROGRESSIVE    TRUTH 

ATINDICA-TED! 


A  Reply  to  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston's  late  Pamphlet 

and  Advertisement. 
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The   charge   of  '*  falsehood "   so  lavishly  in  Ohio,  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Cin- 

rtowed  ijpon  me  on  the   part  of  Messrs.  cinnati. 

ewer  &  Tileston,  publishers  of  a  rival  se-       Now,  turning  my  attention  to  the  article  in 

B  of  Koaders,  would  not,  in  its  results,  bo  the  *^  Massachusetts  Teacher,''  and  presuming 

ry  serious,  even  if  such  assertions  should  it  is  the  intention  of  its  authors  to  reprint  it 

ss  unnoticed.    Too  much  notorietv  has  al-  in  other  equally  able  Educational  Journals  of 

tdy  been  given  to  Hillard's  Readers  and  the  day,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  following 

orcester's  Spellers,  by  being  brought  in  con-  table  of  comparative  size  and  cost,  given  in 

i  with  meritorious  works  of  a  similar  na-  the  "  Even  Exchange  **  circular  (with  such 

■e.     The  Progressive  Books,  by  Town  and  corrections  as  I  heresdPter  refer  to),  which  cir- 

ilbrook,  gain   nothing  by  such   notoriety,  cular  was  issued  by  me,  June  20th,  though 

they  are  too  well  known  to  require  the  bearing  date  June  16th,  1862:  — 
btering  assistance  emanatin<T  from  a  source,  „  „,^       ,     „ 

^    ^  •         xU»i.rT_^i-'j.i  No.  paffu,  Wholeaak.   Retail. 

B   nrominent   object   of  which  is  to  keep   j,„i^,^  p,^^  Class  Reader,        652        .07        tl.oo 

resh  bclore  the  people     the  fact  that  Hil-         «       Second "       "  278       .45  .07 

d's  Readers  and  Worcester's  SpeUers  are         "       ™ni   **       «  is2 

*  .    *  ^   *  ^r       •   *  ^  *'        Third  Primary  Koadcr,  236 

tyet  out  of  prmt.  *«       Sccsond     "  »»       lao 

The  assertion  of "  falsehood "  will  be  clearly        ♦»       Mrst       "  "         72 

Jn,  I  trust,  to  rest  upon  the  heads  of  those   Worcester's  Speller,  "      _iw 

10  have  serenely  laid  themselves  down  under  1G20    $2.17       $3.23 

B  darkened  shadow,  displayed  in  an  extraor-  ,           rriio         j^ii-dj 

%ary  effort  to  vindicate  the  "  Truth,"  while  CorrectMn.---  To  the  Second  Class  Reader, 

B  very  evidence, plainly  deducible  from  their  ^®  P^*^^»  ^^\^  ^^^       ,.    /"*^  Reader  46 

n   acknowledgments,  goes  far  to  convict  P^ges  of  "other  matter     should  be  added ; 

m  of  misrepresentation  ^'^  pages  of  which  are  the  same  in  each  book. 

In  the  "Massachusetts'  Teacher"  of  No-  ^^l  ?^«'"  g^yi'^g  *¥.  ^*"!r«  ^^Jjf^'  ^^^  *^^^ 

uber,  present,  and  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  additions  and  repeUtions,  it  will  be  seen  Uiat 

?ruth  Vindicated,"  appear  articles  over  the  ^^«  agS^gate  number  of  pages  »  stdl  Uss 

aature  of  Brewer  &  Tileston,  which  neither  ^^^J^.]!}  ^f  ®  progressive  Series, 

justice  to  myself  nor  reflect  honor  upon  ^  ^"^^"^.^  bGnas,  to  make  it  complete,  has  a 

ir  authors.    "Truth  Vindicated"  contains  ^^."^^  CUss  Reader  (price  42  cents),  and  a 

tnty-eight  pages,  twelve  of  which  appear  Primary  SpeUer  (price  13  cents),  m  addition 

be    a  eulogy  on    HiUard's   Readers  and  ^<^  ^«  above-named  books,  thereby  reqmrmj  a 

>rce8ter's  Spellers.    The  larger  portion  of  gj?*^^'  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  using 

recommendations  embraceif  therein,  how-  ^^^  ^"^^y  J^^J*?.  nothing  is  gamed  by  the 

r,  came  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  study  of  such  additional  matter, 
lard's  and  Worcester's  Series  no  sooaer  No.  page*.    whoie««ie.    BetaiL 

I  their  birth  than  their  moral  and  prf*cti-  Progrcsslvo  Fifth  Render,     504  .67  .88 

1 i       '-^^V  _     1 1 J   ^1 1„_5. I  ««  Vnnptli      »*  .1M4  JM>  ".n 
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characteristics  developed  themselves  •  and  „          Third     «♦         S*           .*S 

y  were  strangled  in  the  attempt  to  b;*eathe  «*          Second   "         208           .25  .ao 

'c  atmosphere.     As  it  is  my  intention  to  "  ^  .  ^^'^^      "          ^i?            'i?  '^ 

t»  *x.         ,,          _x'         n  '     M.\,'           1    X  *'  Primer                         f4              .10  .13 

•r  proof  ol  my  "  assertions,"  m  thw  reply  to  u  Speller  &  Deflner,     108            .lo  .13 

ssrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston,  I  would  respect-                                             —         —  — 

y  refer  thMeintercstedm  the  "increased  Total  number  of  wonJ.  In  Wo^«ter'«  stiller,  t^JS 

mlanty of Hillard sand WOTcosters Series  >•  ••       ••      •'  ••  proKrcssivo     "  i3,»u 


We  have  here  shown  that  the  corresponding  books.      Coantry  schools,  because  the 

books,  alone,  of  the  Progrcssiye  Series  contain  **  not  ^aded,"  we  are  led  to  understu 

more  pages  than   Hill^^'s  and  Worcester's  may  plainly  infer,  do  not  receive  the  full 

Series,  while  the  latter  ttco  are  much  more  ex-  fit  of  Hillard*s  and  Worcester's  Series,  In 

pensive ;  and,  if  we  add  the  extra  cost  of  the  adoption.    This  is  not  the  case  with  the 

two  books  above  named,  we  have  the  unne-  gressive  Series ;  and  hence  the  great  s 

cessary  sum  of  eighty-eight  cents  to  be  expended  of  these  well-graded  and  practical  boc 

for    every  set  of  Hillard's  and  Worcester's  books  issued  about  the  same  time  as  Uil 

Series.     The  comparison  between  Worcester's  Series,  yet  numbering  in  their  adoption  i\ 

and  the  Progressive  Speller  is  significant ;  the  towns  to  Hillard's  one.    As  I  propose  to 

former,  containing  only   8,286   words,  costs  proof,  my  introductory  Ledger,  with  ace 

twenty-five  cents^  retail,  and  the  latter,  con-  settled  and  unsettled,  and  my  reports,  rec 

taining  13,911  words  (all  common  words  in  the  from  various  towns  within  the  last  six  m 

language),  costs  thirteen  cents,  retail.  are  at  the  service  of  any  one  doabtin 

It  is  shown  by  the  preceding  table,  that  the  statement, 
sum  of  two  dollars  eighty-nitie  cents ,  the  re-       In  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston's  compo 

tail  price  of  the  Primer,  First,  Second,  Third,  of   "  Other  Matter,"  these  gentlemen 

Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers  and  the  Speller,  is  out-Herod  Herod.     In  their  eager  effo 

the  total  expense  to  which  the  scholar  is  sub-  swell  the  size  of  their  books,  they  ha^ 

ject  in  the  aiaoption  of  the  Progressive  Series,  sorted  to  counting  the  blank  or  fiy^f 

I  quote  from  the  "  Teacher :    — "Mr.  Ells-  of  their  Readers,  and  of  twice  takin 

worth  introduces  into  his  table  the  Progres-  their  account  of  "  other  matter,"  forty 

sive  Speaker  as  an  optional  book  with  the  of  Hillard's  Third  Class  Reader,  for  tht 

Fifth  Jkeader,  but  excludes  its  cost  from  the  forty  pages,  word  for  word,  are  repeated 

table  of  prices."  lard's  Second  Class  Reader,  a  higher 

O  consistency  1     Will  Messrs.   Brewer  &  the  series. 
Tileston  have  the  candor  to  give  the  Progres-       And  this  is  not  all.    These  introduce 

sive  Series  due  credit  for  the  number  of  pages  ercbes,  most  of  which  are  twice  repeate 

the  "  Speaker"  contains,  if  they  intend  to  in-  series,  having  neither  form,  comelin 

elude  it  in  the  table  of  prices  ?     Our  table  practicality,  may,  perhaps,  be  found  < 

neither  shows  the  number  of  pages,  nor  in-  useful  in  the  hands  of  pupils  as  so  mai 

eludes  the  price  of  the  "  Speaker."    Every  of  Latin,  Gre^)^,  or  Choctaw  to  men 

one  knows,  that  where  the  Fifth  book  is  in  lish   scholars.      But    this  wily   dece] 

use,  the  Speaker  cannot  be,  since  both  books  plainly  manifest  on  the  part  of  Messrs 

are  intended  for  the  most  advanced  class  in  and  Tileston,  I  will  not  include  in  my 

school,  their    use   being    optional  with   the  falsehoods,  simply  allowing  it  to  pass  a 

teacher.  men  of  one  of  their  white  lies.     H 

Falsehood  number  one  is  uttered  by  Messrs.  mendable  and  ennobling  the  exertion, 

Brewer  &  Tileston,  when  they  say,  "  It  is  not  ing  such  tenderness  of  conscience,  an 

necessary  to  use  the  two  extra  books  em-  degree  of  honesty  I 
braced  m  Hillard's    and  Worcester's  Series       The  **  other  matter,"  referred  to  in 

(viz.,  Hillard's  Fourth  Class  Reader,  costing  Series,  will  be  found,  on  examinatio 

forty-two  cents,  retail,  and  Worcester's  Ele-  composed  of  material  very  properb 

mentary  or  Primary  Speller,  costing  thirteen  under  that  head;    and  it   most   eon 

cents,  retail),  for  these  oooks  can  be  omitted,  shows  the  author's  impractical  ideas  o 

as  they  generally  are,"  &c.     I  shall  show  this  one  of  the  indispensable  recjuisitea  in 

last  quotation,  however,  to  be  nearer  the  truth  of  Readers  for  school  use. 
than  any  other  portion  of  their  infamous  sheets,       In  the  preface  of  the  '*  Third  Class 

bearing  upon  every  page  unblushing  falsehoods  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  some  tea* 

and  vailed  deception.    Now,  these  two  books  not  understand  this  "  other  matter; " 

must  have  a  meaning ;  they  must  have  been  may  such  apprehensions  arise,  for  it  • 

intended  for  something :  and  they  should  fill  a  is  too  obscure  and  unintelligible   eve; 

space  no  other  books  of  Hillard's  and  Worces-  subject  of  Orthoepy,  the  only  subject  j 

ter's  Series  can,  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  in    any    number    of   the    series,    t< 

One  is  the  pivot  book  of  a  series  of  Readers,  benefit  to  a  teacher  who  knows  but 

leaving  a  broken  link,  if  omitted ;  the  other  the  subject;  and  it  is  equally  uselei 

is  a  Primary  Speller,  without  which  (in  coun-  wJio  thoroughly  understands  it,  bee; 

try  schools  especially)  Worcester's  large  Spel-  foi.   the    moat    part    altogether    im 

ler  (retailing  at  twenty-five  cents,  while  it  con-  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  it^  ada[ 

tains  only  about  half  the  number  of  words  em-  Thiid  or  Fourth   Class  readers,  ch 

braced  in  the  Progressive  Speller,  which  retails  ten  of  ^twelve  years  of  age,  for  whom 

at  thirteen  cents)  cannot  be  successfully  used,  signed  \ 

The  fact  that  schools  are  •*  not  graded,"  is  no       Now,">[hiIe  the  subject  of  Orthoe" 

reason  why  the  scholars  should  not  have  the  have  been^pore  briefly  and  familiarl 

full  benefit  of  all  the  matter  to  be  obtained  in  exercises  inwe  other  departments 

the  adoption  of  a  well-graded  series  of  text-  tion  ought  n^  to  have  been  omitt 


„_  <tf  this  criticism  will  be  obvious  from  not  where  sach  objectionable  pieces  maj^  be 
ftUowims  extracts :  found,  whether  in  the  writings  of  American 

or  English  poets.      Much  as  I   admire  the 

S5te;;7J£lSl'^^Ty„"J!»-^:;n.^K*«':  '^tlng*  of   Shakc^peare  and  other  authon. 

DESTs."  referred  to  m  your  scurrilous  "  Truth  Vindica- 

>  XI.     "  The  abrupt  mhtcnics,  when  ftilly  artlc-  ted,"  allow  me  tO  say,  that  the  "  fi&:urcs  "  I 

»  ■epamtoly,  linvc,  at  tlie  pruciac  inoinont  lifter  _,/•!— ^i    *^   z^    «,«    u  v..^-     Vw«u«««^  »»   ♦!,« 

oocLr^ioN  ii  Ruilckniy  broken,  a  nhort  and  ob-  referred  to  m   my  "  Even    Exchange      the 

▼oeal  aoand,  which  i»  called  a  voaiie."  authors  have  drawn  from  real  life.    It  matters 

•  XV.    «' Tlu«  tx)ctt/«  of  an  a/omc  HhoulcJ  not  be        j  j^^     little  or  how  much  the  writers  may 
roeal ;  nor  that  of  a  «ii&totiu;  or(tn/o/ic."  ,  .    ,i.  ,     ,     ,      *»*«vi*   wi^.  t.wv^  o  m*»^ 

have  embellished  the  background,  they  have 

Lktlie  Progressive  Series,  Messrs.  Brewer  accomplished  one  object  in  a  masterly  stjle ; 
lileiUm  ignore  eighty  pages  in  the  Third  and  there  is  no  "  dishonesty,  and  fitful,  fraud- 
Mder,  one  hundred  thirty-nx  in  the  Fourth,  "lent  trickery."  in  perceiving  the  idea  such 
tu»  hundred  fifty-four  in  the  Fifth,  em-  figures  ^»11  unavoidably  suggest. 
ing  in  all  every  dejiartraent  of  elocution,  In  ^^^  construction  of  sentences,  HiUard's 
TMmd  THREE  HUNDRKD  TAGES  of  peculiarly  Readers  are  still  open  to  criticism  (as  many 
-5*P"Ppropriato  and  illustrative  reading-matter,  all  oi  the  sentences  can  not  be  properly  recon- 
^'■4m  which,  according  to  their  judjonent,  comes  structed  without  making  new  i)late8),  notwith- 
"^"sTtbeheadof^other  matter,"— thus  mod-  standing  the  alterations  made  in  the  late  re- 
r  offsetting  in  their  table  the  most  valuable  v"io°  of  the  series,  in  which  over  one  bun- 
ions of  the  three  higher  books  of  the  Pro-  ^^^  grammatical,  sentential  and  other  errors 
~^*«Mive  Series,  by  frankly  acknowledging,  were  corrected,  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
•  -  ^«*  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  hide  the  tious  made  in  the  "Critic  Criticised,"  and  pub- 
'^.  ^Mency  in  Hillard's  Series,  in  which  they  ^^^^^  by  Bazin  &  Ellsworth  more  than  three 
^'  ^:^aib  only  ten  pages  of  "  other  matter  "  in  the  y^a™  ago»  «'»  ^^P^U  lo  a  criticism  on  one  of 

\*1«  Class  Reader, >y??/-<?/V7/*/  in  the  Second,  their  publications. 

^"^5"^  forty^ix  in  the  Third.      The  want  of  Falsehood  number  three. 

"^i-^  ^)tber  matter,"  embracing  all  the  departments  "  in  the  matter  of  price,"  saya  the  "  Teacher,"  "  it 


elocution,  practically  arranged  and  illustra-  *»  '}^  eHtabll«lie<i  euBtom  of  pu»>Ii8hor8  to  {-ive  nomi- 

■»      jA-j    .1       :  *    ,          If           **             *.•     1         1  «w'  rvtoil  prtcrn  fifty  per  cent,    in  advance   of  tlio 

J-    ir^  the   sronnd-WOrk  Ot  every   practical   and  wholeHale   prices.     ThiB   may    bo  called   the   cata- 

^^S^jHWCMJf/VlT  series  of    Readers,    is    one   of    the  loicve  retail  prifc;    but  it  in  well  known  that    the 

w^    ^-,_„  ._^^ I.  __•#,„  •     Ti:iUwl»a  dix-mit^  actual  retail  price  of  school  bookH  i8  alwayB  much 

^  "«;y  tCCoX  points  in  HlUard  S  benes.  1^.^^  ^,,^„  ^h,.  Jataiojrue  pric.    Yet  Mr.  KIlHworth  has 

^w      To  Ufclsehood  number  two,  the   preceding  is  the  diMiu};enuou8neH8  tu  <,dve  the  catnlofpie  price  of 

ss^    believed   to   be   a  full  and   satisfactory  refuta-  inHftrd'H  KeaderB,  nndthc  actual  ntaU  price  of  the 

V  ^                                                                         •'  rroyressive  SericB." 

As  one  evidence  of  a  "  sorry  confe!<sion,  rel-  The  writer  of  the  above  could  not  have  ut- 

^-^  Ative  to  changes  made  in  Hillanrs  Headers,"  tered  a  more  gross  and  willful  falsehood  had  he 

^.  on   the  part  of  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston,  I  just  emerged  iroin  the  depths  where  **  all  liars 

^   offer  the  fact  that  the  author  has  expunged  find  their  part."    /  copied  from  the  pidtiithers' 

from  the  late  editions  of  one  Reader  a  certain  catalogue  the  ichohsale  and  retail  pricrs  of  each 

.    tfnmoro/ and  otherwise  objectionable  pie(>e.    I  series.    Your  very  "  Truth  Vindicated,"  Slessrs. 

"    refer  to  his  selection  of '^Midshipman's  Pranks,"  Brewer  &  Tileston,  convicts    you  of    false- 

^    in  which  the  dog  Shakings  is  said  to  take  im-  hood.     See  pages  17,  18,  and  VJ.  —  **  A  First 

proper  liberties  with  an  oflicer's  newly  polished  Class  Header  by  George  S.  llillard,  12ma, 

'-'     txwts;  and  because  this  *' ugly,  dirty  ueast  of  6*28  |)ages  (a  few  pages  have  since  been  added.) 

-     a  dog "  is  expelled  from  the  ship,  the  old  sow  Price  $1.00,  &c.   &c.!  "   and  yet  you  claim 

and  all  the  pigs  on  boanl  are  put  in  mourning,  that  your  retail  price,  afier  all,  is  only  88  cents. 

.     by  tying  bits  of  black  bunting  to  their  legs.  You  have  attempted  to  draw  otV  attention 

^     •*  The  row  which  ensue*!  in  the  pig-sty  was  to  this  fact,  by  skulking  into  a  corner,  with  no 

prodigious,"  &c.  &c.     "  How  debased  the  mind  curtain  of  honesty  to  hide  your  picayune  a<jts, 

'     that  can  invest  so  pure  and  beautiful  a  pas-  andtheic  showing  how  many  [)a«!es  of  reading 

*      08^  with  an  impure  meaning!"     See  Truth  and  "other  matter"  Hillanrs  Series  furnish 

Vindicated,  page  4.  for  "  one  cent."    No  such  niiscnible  subterfuge 

The  exclusion,  also,  of  a  certain  sectarian  will  shield  a  design  "  conceived  in  sin  and 

piece,  entitled  "  The  Three  Friends,"  may  or  born  in  ini(iuity."     My  **  catalogue,"  **  nom- 

aiay  not  ofiend  a  few  members  of  our  Boston  inal,"  and  *'  actual  retail  price,"  is  the  price  I 

School  Committee;   while   no  one  would  be  ])ublish   to   the   world,  and  the  only  price  I 

surprised  if  the  omission  of  the  Roman  Catho-  charue  for  my  books  at  retail.     I  have  never 

lie  piece  of  poetry  should  create  opposition  in  deceived  the  pupil  or  the  parent   by  giving 

another  direction.  "  nominal "  prices  to  enrich  the  merchant.    I 

The  only  happy  medium,  gentlemen,  is  to  do  not  charge  the  sum  of  (tnr  doUar  on  my 

let  such  subjects  entirely  alone,  giving  high-  catalogue  to  ue  shown  the  scholar,  for  the  sake 

toned  moral  and  practical  lessons,  and  carefully  of  making  friends  with  the  "  mammon  of  un- 

excludiog  from  your  books  all  pieces    from  righteousness."      Messrs.   Brewer  &    Tileston 

which  inferen<>cs  of  a  low,  vulgar,  and  "  sen-  may  make  such  discounts  to  the  "  trade  "  as 

Bual  character "  are  sure  to  be  drawn.    I  care  they  choose;  this  will  nut  protect  the  pupil 


from  imposition.    The  following  proof  of  false-  good  speller,  in  a  much   higher  yetkdSt^ 

hood  number  ihrecy  will,  I  trust,  be  satisfactory  The  wholesale  price  of  the  ProgressiYe  S^ihr 

to  every  one :  —  is  also  exceedingly  low,  when  compared  «i 

BosTox,  Nov.  1,  1802.  Worcester's,  since  it  contains  nearly  double  ih 

Olivkr  Ellsworth,  Esq.  number  of  words  embraced    in    WorceiMA 

/><yir.Vir.-  In  luiBwer  to  your  inquiiyafl  to  what  iB  large  book,  and  sells  for  about  one-hatf  tb 

coiiHidcroil  the  rctntl  price  of  a  book^  I  "woulcl  say,         -^^  ' 

that  1  undcrHtand  tlio  retail  pricv  of  any  book  to  be  pnce. 

that  which  the  nublitther  of  tiie  book  putii  in  liii*  cata-        The  little  time  allowed  me  for  reply  to  Ai 

loflfuc  or  »'  tracle  lint  "  whieh  he  i88ue»  for  tfencral  ,        pifnrtA  of  Mpjuini.  RrPwpr  &  Tilt^i^  t^ 

diHtributiou  and  jfuldanco,  hi  juxtai>o»ition  to  the  J"^  ej/oris  01  messra.  urewer  6C  Xlle8UMl,IHI 

whoiei«aie  price ;  and  it  is  8o  connidered  by  the  have  just  made  their  appearance,  18  my  QBJf 

»» trade  "everywhere.  If  H  were  not  ho,  wliy  publish  apologry  for  nOt  ffoing  more  fully  into  the  prorf 
these  catalogrue  prices  ?      \V  hat  do  they  rej)re«ent      c  ^\       j     \       J^      *^        ^  •       i   •      ^i_     ..  t 

when  a  lonjj  luid  nhort  pric*;  is  i,dven  In  a  circular  or  Ot   the    declarations    containea  in  the  "  X«T« 

cataioj,nie,  but  wholcHale  and  retail  i)ricea  ?  Exchange  "  circular,  evaru  one  o/wftich  is  trwL 

Itefercnce  to  the  c^italoinie  of  3Ii:aHrR.   Harper  A  \r_    vi-,.:„»a  *i^«:„i  .^fuia  J»>*«««.L-'l  ♦^  «.a  ^.^.t*. 

iJrotiierB,  i.ippiucott  &  Co.,  1).  Apph»ton  &  Co.,  Tick-  ^^^'  ^jwan  s  denial  ot  his  remark*  to  me  cnsM 

nor  Jk,  FiiddR,  Little,  Urown  &  Co.,  K.  8.  DaviH  &  Co.,  no  surprise  m  this  community.     £very  teacM 

Gould  &  Lincoln,  IvlRon  &  Phinuey,  Brewer  &  Tile-  a^j  bookseller  in  ^lassachusetta,  who  has  HV 
Bton,  and,  in  fact,  the  cataloLTue  of  every  publlHhing  ,  .    ^  .  ,     ^r^  ^  ,       « 

house  in  this  country,  tihowH  this  fact.  personal  acquaintance  With  Mr.  Swan,  ImoH 

(Si^rnod)  WILLIAM  LEE,  that  he  has  many  times  acknowledged  the  Art 

Forraerlv,  Phillips,  ^4  \mpson  &  Co.  that  he  is  the  author  or  compiler  of  Uie  Priman 

Late,     CiiOsuY,  Niriioi-s.  Lkk  &  Co.  i.,^l„  «iii;ii««,i«^  c  >-• .- 

Present,  Lkk  A  Siiei»aici).  W)o«^s  «*  Ilillard  s  Series. 

lA^t  US  quote  Mr.  Swan's  letter,  and  oq» 

I  know  no  other  retail  prices  for  my  books  than  rinft*   fhn  anmn   wlfli    i\tn   nvM/l.^n^^   U^mmIW  . 

thoscchnr-edinmycircui!ir,theobj.'ctofwhichi8to  P^*^^  the  same  With  the  CMdence  hereafter 

prevent  exorbitant  chart's,  an  the  qeneral  tvndeiict/  is  presented. 

to  exceed  the  ordinary  price  in  tktJt  renpect.    In  the  **  BosTOX,  Sept.  24, 146- 

opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Lee,  I  cheerfully  concur.  **  In  relation  to  the  statement    purt>ortiu{^  to  h 

(Si.rned)  JOHN  L.  SHOHKY,  ??*<*?  *»y  Oliver  Ellsworth,  in    re^arcT  to    HilltfA 

Pubfishcr  of  SarL'ent's  Standard  Series.  ?f  ?^*^r*»,!?^  J^f  *"  *S„''*^'^"^'•'  ^  .™*''  ^  ***^?  ***  "^  ■*? 

"  it  is  wholly  false.    The  charge  la  not  only  untrw  k 

,-.  ,,  vii  u    ,      *  11    -1  *  .     J  Itself,  but  the  statement  that  the  *  facta  in  resvdii 

We  cons  der  onr  published  retail  prices,  contained  tlie  use  of  Mr.  Uillard'a  name  came  from '  me  i*  afat 

in  our  cataIo<>:ue,  the  tisiiat  prtcen  at  which  our  publl-  false. 

cations  tthotifd  br  f^irnigJu-il  to  ;trholar8.  '  ffiiimnA\  ci^ur    rk    &«-•«» 

(Signed)  CHOSBY  A  NICHOLS.  ^oifcTica;  w.  u.  bwa». 

GOULD  A  LINCOLN.  -.     „.,,      ,.,.,,         ,      -, 

Mr.  Hillard,  in  his  letter  to  Messrs.  Swu. 

1  consider  the  statement,  as  made  by  Mr.  lA*e,  en-  Brewer  &  Tilestou,  under   date    of   July  If 

tirely  correct.  1862  aavs  • 

(Sij,nied)  F.  A.  BKOWN.  ^^^^'  ^^^ ' 

„  ,,.,,,,  -.,        1    «    o     .  "There  is  poraethint' flattering  to  one's  Mf-lowh 

The  undcrsifrned,  publishers  of  Oreenlears  Series  tlie  impression  that  my  name  is  worth  bayiniF;  ball 

of  Matheniaties,  fully  concur  in  the  o])iuiou  expressed  cannot  rest  silent  under  the  cliar}ro  of  haviDL'  b^i 

by  William  Lee.  base  enou<;)i  to  sell  it.    .    .    .    The  renders  iu  awe*- 

(Signed)  KOBKKT  8.  DAVIS  &  CO.  tlon  were  compiled  excluHrehj  hf/  me,  fcith  tkt  «W 

,„,,,,     ^,  ,   .  ,,     _,„,.  tlmofthe  Introdmthmon  Remling,  Enundation^^ 

AVe  coincide  in  tlie  opinion  expresKcd  by  William  the  Training  of  the  Voi-al  Ormiiijt,  which  anDoartk 

Lee.       (Sl-ncd)  Ci:OCKKU  &  Blt*:\VsrElt.  the  Seeond,*Third.  and  FourtC  Clasa  uiader-^jK 

e     ,  .  ,      .  .11.  (Sijpied)  -  G.  S.  HiLLARn." 

Suen  an  array  of  testimony  as  the  above,  so  .  . 

clearly  fastening  (/caption  and  faUehood  upon  .  I  certainly  wish  to  do  Mr.  Hillard  no  inj* 
Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston,  should  convince  ^^^^'  What  I  have  stated  in  my  "  Evfi 
every  recipient  of  a  copy  of"  Truth  Vindicated,"  Kxchange  "  is  founded  not  only  upon  my  coo- 
that  someihinjr  more  tlian  their  mere  tmaertions  versation  with  Mr.  Swan,  as  stated,  and  ihf 
will  be  necessary,  hereafter,  to  satisfy  the  public,  evidence  of  others  who  have  conversed  on  tk 
But,  in  the  purchase  of  llillard's  and  Worces-  same  subject  with  Iwth  of  the  above-naowl 
ter's  books,  let  school  committees  demand  gontlcnieii,  but  on  the  evidence  of  those  wba 
'''fjly  per  cmt.  disconnf "  from  Messrs.  Brewer  when  this  question  of  vtrncity  comes  before  i 
ik  Tileston's  "nominal,"  "catalogue,"  *»  retail  proper  tribunal,  will  convince^  Mr.  IVXaai 
prices,"and  merchants  and  booksellers  "govern  ^"^  ^^^»  Swan  that  the  assertions  made  tt 
themselves  accordingly."  niy  part  had  their  origin  in  acknowlful^m 

From  the  "  Teacher,"  a^^ain :  —  '^''"^'^  ^^''^  themselves  have  made.     I  therriof 

°  retract  nothing,  reserving  my  chief  e^ideiKf 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Ellsworth  states  some  of  his  prices  f„«  «  fntniHi  n'f<<'minn    trtwtitwT  ♦V.o^^   *U^  CM^ 

less  than    they  actually  are.      He   i^ivvH    the    Pro-  V^^  ^  I UUire  occasion,  trustllijj  that  the  fdl'J*- 

f;resslve  Spiller  at   l.J  cents  r<*tail,  while,  in  many  mg  proot  Will  assure  tllO^^^  who  have  recein^ 

pljujcs  it  retails  at  17  cents,  aud  very  rarely  less  than  my  lormer  statements,  that  I  have  been  stridh 

^'"  "'  truthful  in  making  the  same. 

Iftberrogressive  Speller  retails  at  15  or  even       The  "  llattt^ry,"  which  Mr.  Ilillard's  **8rf 


money  than  when  they  purchase  Worcester's  on  his  part,  under  the  chartre   of   "  haviitf 

two  spellei-s,  retailing  at  38  cents,  or  even  his  been  base  enough  to  sell"  lus  name  (thifil 

large  spoiler  at  2.'>  ccnrs,  for  they  get  a  book  his  language,  not  mine),  gains  nothing  forlij 

containing  iiutra  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  cause  by  the  crutched  defense  made,  either 


E^.itiniaclf  or  one  of  his  former  publishers.   Such  Mr.  Swan,  while  at  New  Bedford,  will  explain 

=^f  ^ptatcments  fall  to  the  ground  when  tested  by  itself,  —  the  original  of  which  I  have  seen, 

^  the  strength  of  evidence,  and  that,  too,  on  and  can  pttblish  if  required.    It  unmasks  an 

^  the  part  of  one  so  well  known  throughout  the   arrangement    I    never    8up|)osed    so    many 

i  country.    Therefore,  no  euolo^  from  mv  pen  "  honorable  "  gentlemen  would  engage  in. 

-^  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  high  social  and       The    letter    emanates  from  the    younger 

Christian  character  enjoyed  on  the   ])art  of  Tileston,  announcing  the  receipt  of  one  of 

~   the  Bev.  Mr.  Tilton.    Tins  is  but  one  of  many  the  <*  Even  Exchange  "  circulars  (which  Mr. 

.    nitnesses  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  present ;   Tileston  terms  '^  Ellsworth's  circular ")  some 

bnt  this,  alone,  is  sufficient  to  fully  sustain  the  days  before  its  issue  from  the  office  of  Rand 

anertions  referred  ta  &  Avery,  printers,  and,  in  fact,  before-  ^ne 

"Boston  Nov. 8  18(52.      hundred  copies  of   the    circular    had  blBon 

** u^,^^T^  ELi^wouTii.  ^"rhL^interesting  letter  contains  the  follow- 

**DBAit$iR:  In  reply  to  your  favor,  remirdingr  a    .  ..  m,       -w^^P      _i.i       •       i        •  *         * 

trmmia  interview  I  had  with  the  Hon.  George  8.    ^g  :     "  The    Ellsworth   circular   is   not    yet 


Hard,  allow  mo  to  Ray«  that  ut  the  time  liillfl 
Berlea  of  Readers  wau  ' 
Xr.  Hlllard.  and  incidc 


ay,  that  ut  the  time  Hiilard's  issued.    It  may  be  he  will  change  his  mind, 
I  being  compiled.  I  called  upon  i       .  i  -^       rpi       ^p^jj^.,  hrinirincr  us  thfl 

:^ntally  referred  to  tlie  books  in    ^^"  °^^  ^""  "'.  ,  ^'^\;   P^™®"  onnging  US  ine 


,    «1>    kill.      dSlJllVi     Vllll\^    (kOl^lllU     IllllA  .| 

advantafe'e  to  adopt  the  \Veb-  gentle 

■terian  orthograi>liy.    Mr.  Ilillard  n>murked  that  lie  another  party,  notice  is  given  that  "  father 

had  nothin^to  do  with  that  matter ;  that  he  was  only  t,-_  _^|.  J. a.  JL^,,^^^a  »» 

akUnff  Mr.  ^wtm  in  compiling  the  lietuterA,  and  that  lie  ^^J  ^^^  7^1^  ^^^^^ «   ,^.,  , ,.  ,     ^ 

did  not  know  that  he  should  have  anytliincf  to  do        Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston  publish  the  vote 

wiai  the  scriea  beyond  the  books  tJieu^p^ubiisricd.  ^f  the  Boston  School  Committee  in  reference 

**""  D.'^Tllton."  to  the  "  Progressive  Speaker  *'  (by  D.  B.  Tow- 

From  Mess™.  Brewer  &  Tileston's  "  Tbutu  ff)'>  ^*^^>  ^1*^^  ^^^l"'  ""^  *^^^  7""^^,!^ 

Vindicated"- ^*  ** -^"«»^""»     j.»oiix  the  Progressive  Senes,  then  used  in  a  few  of  the 

East  Boston  schools,  have  been  displaced  by 

«»AcorrectionofSuNr)RYFAMKiiooDsand3iisHEP-  Hillanl's  First  Class  Reader.     But  they  do 
BK^GN'TATioNs  in  a  circular  sii^ned  by  Olivkh  flLLs-         .    .    /.  .i^         ,i.^     .i„^  ,^*i,:^   ♦i.^^...-* 

woKTif,  and  addressed   to  aSCH<M>L  SiPKitvisoits,  not  inform  the   public,  that  within  tlie  past 

CoMMiTTKKs,  and  Teacueks  o/the  State  o/Maitte.**  year  the  Hon.  William  I).  Swan,  then  one  of 

*»  The  foUowiugr  letter,  corroborating  the  above,  (Mr.  the  publishers  of  HiUard's  Series  of  Readers, 

Tllton's  testimony),  will  settle  the  matter  rc'riirdluc:  ^..n  ri  „,^^„  t^   T>   t«„««  ^^  ♦i,;-   ^l¥^r   «>„fii^« 

the  sut^ment  allSged  to  liavc  been  made^'by  Mk.  ^^^"^^  "P^"  ^'  ^- Tower,  ot  this  City,  author 

KLL8WOKTH :  —  of  thc  "  Progrcssivc  Speaker,    to  engage  his 

******  hand  and  employ  the  workings  of  his  brains  to 

" November  — ,  i8f»2.  revise  his  (Swan's)  old  Readers. 

"OuvKR  Ellsworth,  KsQ.  If  Mr.  Swan's  ideas  were  very  exalted  in 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the— inst,  I  regard  to  the  practicality  of  Ilillard's  books, 

?^r  4S5  aL^ VZ;d'/iS:!l?r"^t<mX-um  'hx  "o*  """Ploy  t^e  gentleman  who  has  lately 

is  that  he  xaid  that  he  himself  prepared  several  of  the  announced  tliat  he  ^*  alonc   is  responsible  for 

lower  books  of  the  series,  and  that  Mr.  Ilillard  had  *i,«   /.nnfi^ntK  *'  of  Hillard*a   Readers   as  thcv 

nothlni:  to  do  with  the.  prenaratlou  of  tlie  series  ex-  ^"?   contents      01  ^Uiam  S   ^^aoc  rs   ^  ^^nev 

oeut  withweorftooofthehijjhcr  books.  originalli/ appeared  ?     What  uid  Mr.  iiiliaru 

1  haveno  wish  in  any  way  to  beconic  involved  in  gay  soon  after   the   "  Critic   Criticised  "  was 

thi«  controversy.  lours  respectfully,         ^^  .  J^^^  .^     ^^^  ^^^.j  ^^^  eorrections  had  been 

,^1.      ,M,        .1     ^.,      ,       ^«  made  in  his  Readers  to  the  extent  of  adopting 

er^o«'l:Lrh  dec'Irri'nd  V«;^  uSillX^^  K'S  nearly  every  suggestion  found  in  the  "Critic," 

copy  of  a  letter  received  by  nie  from  one  of  the  tnont  and  not  until  suflicient  time  had  elapsed  since 

nromineiU  educational  men  of  New  England.    I  with-  :*„  :,siio  to  brini?  al)OUt  a  general  chanire  in 

hold  the  name  of  the  writer  on  account  of  thc  wish  T  •  ^    i  gt^ntrai  cnange   m 

expressed  by  him  in  the  letter  itself.  the  appointment  of  ntw  men  as  members  of 

OLIVER  ELLSWOKTH.  school  committees  in  various  towns,  has  Mr. 

1  hereby  certify  that  tlie  above  is  a  true  copy  (ex-  Ilillard  been  heard  from ;  neither  have  the 


Kotary  J'ublic.  ^^^^  ^j^^  y^^^^  y^^,^  ^\^^  favored  recipients  of 
"  Truth  Vindicated  "  is  a  worthless,  slander  a  copy  of  "  Truth  Vindicatiid,"  as  well  as  a 
ing  apology,  — -  avoiding  the  question  at  issue,  copy  of  the  "  Teacher  "  referred  to,  that  Dr. 
or  else  elevating  old  ones  in  such  forms  as  to  Brewer,  a  memljer  of  that  "  firm,"  is  a  mem- 
be  easily  stripjH^d  of  their  disguise.  None  ber  of  the  Boston  Sc^hool  Committee  ?  Have 
but  those  akin  to  old  "  Original  Sin  "  would  they  intimated  that  this  same  gentleman  has 
issue  a  "  hand-bill "  containing  such  an  array  button-holed  nearlv  every  tcatrhcr  in  this 
of  self-convicting  evidence.  vicinity  using  the  trogressive  Sj)eaker,  and 

The  svstem  of  espionage,  the  late  **  firm  "  of  very  "  di.sinterestedly  "  urged  the  adoption  of 
Swan,  firewer  &  Tileston  have  carried  on,  has  an  inferior  book,  known  by  the  "  flattering  " 
given  them  an  undue  advantage  over  nie  in  title  of  ITillard*s  Fiivt  Class  Reader?  ifiis 
procuring  earbj  rcporls.     A  letter  directed  to   any  notice  been  given  that  the  Boston  schools. 


in  using  Hillard's  books,  follow  the  orthogra-  will  be  readiljr  seen  by  sending  for  acopf  ofii 

phjr  of  Worcester's  Dictionar}-,  and  that  the  "  Critic  Citicised,"  or  Key  to  Hillard's  Kttdm 

'•  firm "  of  Brewer  &  Tileston  arc  the  pub-  as  they  originally  appeared.     "  Our  pampkld! 

lishcrSf  also,  of  this  late  revision  of  Walker  ?  also,  *'  is  worth  sending  ibr,  if  for  no  ote 

Do  they  publish,  in  vindication  of  **  Truth,"  reason  than  to  show  the   merits,"  &c.    Whl 

the  fact  of  my  never  having  called  on  a  does  not  know  that  there  are  many  passageiii 

teacher,  member  of  the   School  Boanl,  or  Shakespeare  not  exactly  suitable  for  a  sclwal 

parent    of   a    pupil    attending    the    Boston  reader  V    Why  do  the  publishers  of  HillaiJi 

schools,  or  that  my  agents,  or  the  authors  of  Readers  avail  themselves  oi*  the  oiany  conw- 

anv  book  I  publish,  have  never  done  so,  to  tions  pointed  out  in  the  '^  Critic  Criticised,' 

asijl  \hat  the  Progressive  Speaker  mi^ht  be  and  yet  possess  the  brazen  impudence  of  calt 

retained  ?     Do  Messrs.   Brewer  &  llleston  ing  me  to  an  account  for  so  kindly  suggesdag 

^ve  notice  that  the  books  of  the  IVogressive  them  ? 

Series    follow    Webster's    orthography,    the  In  regard  to  the  "  vote  of  the  New  Haop- 

acknowledged  standard  throughout  this  coun-  shire  Board  of  Education,"  I  need  only  ay, 

try,  and  would  be  in  this  city  were  it  not  for  that  it  adopted  all  the  books  of  the  ProgresnTS 

local  influences  constantly  at  work  ?     But  Series  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  coomMt 

enough  of  this.  schools  of  the  State.    Few  books,  compan- 

The   general  plan  of  Messrs.  Brewer  &  tively,  higher  than  the  Progressive   Fouitb 

Tileston  is  —  and  so,  too,  it  has  been  the  cus-  Header,  ever  find  their  way  into  the  cohumm 

tom  of  the  preceding  "  firm  "  —  to  obtain  the  schools  of  New  England, 

privilege  of  hanng  their  publications  entered  In  reply  to  B.  &  T.'s  statement  in  reference 

upon  the  list  of  books  permitted  to  be  used  by  to  "  Vermont,"  I  will  simply  remark,  that  the 

teachers  in  a  town,  and  then  to  announce  this  Board  of  Education,  in  adopting  the  Progress- 
as  an  adoption,  "  either  in  part  or  whole,  of  ive  Series  of  Readers,  could  not  adopt  the 

Hillard*8  Series."    I  refer  more  particularly  Speller,  as  only  a  few  pages  bad  been  olectio- 

to  the  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  typed  at  the  time  the  decision  was  made ;  aod 

wliich  Hillard's   books   can    not    be   found,  therefore  the  "  Vermont  Speller "  was  adopted, 

probably,  in  more  than  one  school  out  of  a  Tlie  Progressive  Speller,  however,  has  since 

hundred.     Any  books  may  thus  be  added  to  found  its  way  into  many  of  the  towns  of  tie 

the  "  list "  by  publishers  making  application.  State.     WorcJester's   large    Speller   was   aUo 

Hillard's  books  were  partially  adopted  by  the  adopted  for  Ui^h  schooG,  but  has  since  been 

schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  displaced  almost  found  to  be  too  impractical  in  its  arrangement, 

immediately.  and  much  too  expensive,  for  use. 

While  stating  that  Hillard's  and  Worcester's  Maine  has  now  the  Progressive  Series  in  iwe 

Series  are  "  increasing  rapidly,"  Messrs.  B.  &  in  nearly  every  town.     Massachusetts  is  (livi- 

T.  are  careful  not  to  announce  that  they  are  ded  between  the  Progressive  Series,  Salient's, 

decreasing  still  more  so.     They  refer,  in  vari-  Town's  old,  Lo veil's,  Tower's,  Russell's,  and  a 

ous    circulars,  to  Cleveland,  New    Bedford,  few  of  Hilianl's.     Connecticut  and  Rliode  W- 

Manchester,    Biddeford,   Fryeburg,   Bangor,  and  are  divided  in  neariy  the  same  proportion 

and  many  other  towns,  as  using  Hillanl's  or  as  Mast<achusetts,  wi:h  Ilillard's  little  in  u>e. 

Worcester's  Series,  while  scarcely  a  lxx)k  of  The  schools  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  an- 

either  kind  can  be  found  in  their  schools.  nounced  as  having  adopted  Ilillard's  Series. 

On  the  twenty-first  page  of  Messrs.  Brewer  have  always  used  more  books  of  the  Projjressive 

&  Tileston's  pamphlet,  David  Worcester,  Ewi-,  Scries  than  they  have  of  Ilillard's.      Portioni 

Superintendent  of  schools,  Bangor,  Maine,  a  of  both  Series  were  adopted ;  but  many  teach* 

relative  of  the  author  of  Worcester's  Dictiona-  ers  have  discardf  d  Hillard's,  even  pre/errirnj 

ry    and 

Spellers 

and,  from  his  recommendation,  some  persons 

would  naturally  suppose  those  books  are  now  are  in  general  use  in  several  other  towns,  viz: 

in  use  in  the  schools  of  that  city.     Hillard's  Portland,    Aur^usta,    Richmond,    Thomaston, 

**  First  Class  Reader,"  the  only  book  of  the  Wiscasset,  Waldoboro*,  &c.,  in  some  of  which 

series  ever  authorized  by  the  scnool  committee  only  one  book  of  the  series  is  used,  wliile  m 

of  Bangor,  has  been  lately  displaced  by  the  others  but  a  partial  introduction  of  the  seriei 

adoption  of  the  "  ProCTesaive  Speaker ; "  while  has  been  made. 

Worcester's  Speller  has  been  discarded  alto-  Such  is  the  state  of  book-matters  in  New 

^ether,  and  the  Progressive  Speller,  in  connec-  England.     And  since   Messrs.   B.   &  T.  haie 

tion  with  the  Progressive  Series  of  Readers,  is  referred  to  the  '*  increased  use   of  Hillanl's 

now  in  general  use  in  the  schools  of  Bangor.  Series,"  as  being  the  motive  for  my  isfuinf 

« i-w  1-1  *.  f,        *i     « m     1-     1,  it  1       _xi-    the  "  Even  Excbanee  "  circular,  or.  as  termed 

"  Our  pamphlet,"  Buyfi  tho  "  Tcachor,"  "  Is  worth    i      w     rp-,     .        *i.^T^n      ^"»**» »"'»«"  *«:™^ 

sendlujj  for,  if  for  no  othor  reason  than  to  show  the    ^7  ^^'  llleston,  tne  l^llswortb  Circular,  and  ffl 

merits  of  the  individual  who  sets  himself  np  as  the   the  same  breath    declare    that    their    boob 

critic  of  ShftkeMiware,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Ilrowu-    -*.«  *i/^f   o-.^  Uii»*x^*t.,l«»   „^.i   ,i     i*    •       »       .* 
Dg-,  and  J/iJlanl."     '«»'''  are  not  so  "unpopular  and  declining "  as  to 

\Ti^\>\v:vb  vWtsi  iQ  wi&ke  any  "  wholesale  oflera  rf 

That  Mr,  Ilillard  is  not  beyond  CTvdcvani,  eN^ti  ^ixviWw^v*/*  V^e^.^  ^^A»bi;^»i«^^\s,'\<i^^^ 


smber  nnmbcr,  1802),  it  will  not  be  unbe- 
ng  in  me,  I  trust,  again  to  present  proof  of 
tionable  verat'ity  on  their  part,  as  they 
ar  to  forget  entirely  to-day  what  has 
1  place  but  yestenlay.  The  following  is  a 
men  of  many  letters  recently  received :  — 

WiLTOx,  Maine,  Nov.  3, 1802. 
Sllswoiitii. 

irSir:  *  *  ♦  We  can  hftvo  llillard'B  Readers 
Vorcoster'R  Speller  put  into  all  our  hcIiooU  at 
a  exchanfre."  I  prefer  your  Ilautlero  and  Speller 
linj;  Town  and  llolbrook'8)  although  I  am 
id  to  pay  for  them.       liespectftilly  yours, 

(J.  A>  IfiATON* 

the  following  named  towns,  the  "in- 
wd"  use  of  Hillard's  and  Worcester's 
js  appear  to  have  been  seen  through  a  re- 

Waterboro*,  Mk.,  Nov.  6, 1802. 
!  Committee  of  this  town  voted  unanimmuly  to 
the  l*roprreH8i  ve  Series  in  place  of  Hillard'R,  now 
!.  (Sig^ncd)     S.  K.  Hamilton,  Chairman. 

Maysville,  Mr.,  Aug.  25, 18C2. 

have  authorized  the  nse  of  the  Progressive 
{ in  the  schools  of  this  town,  in  place  of  Ilil- 
i  Series. 
(Sigued)     T.  31.  Kichardson,  SuKTvisor. 

MoNTiCKLLO,  Mk.,  Nov.  3, 18G2. 

have  authorized  the  use  of  the  Progressive 
t<  in  place  of  Tlillard's  and  Worcester's. 

(Sigued)       C.  Stack  POLE,  I  ^^^ 
C.  S.  Pitcher,  J  ^®™- 

Presquk  Isle,  Mk.,  Nov.  .1,  ISffi!. 

have  authorized  the  use  of  Town  and  Hoi- 
's Si^rieH  (ProgrcHHive)  in  all  the  public  schools 
;  town,  in  place  of  llillard's. 

(Signed)       MOHRS  Ross,   ) 

D.  B.  PiKK,     >Com. 
D.  Stickney,  ) 

Tiigmaston,  Maine,  Aug.  20, 1802. 

*  We  liave  decided  to  adopt  the  Progressive 
TM,  hy  Town  and  Holbrook,  in  place  of  Illllard's, 
uuse. 

(Signed)  C.  Prince, 

Chairman. 

Manchester,  N.  II.,  Oct.  18C2. 

*  The  School  Hoard  of  this  citv  autliorized  the 
ion  of  tlie  ProgreHf«ivc  Speller  in  place  of  Wor- 
•'h.  Wc  shall  require  from  fifliM^n  to  eijfhte<'n 
red-  Tlie  PnJt^n'SHlvo  Keaders  are  in  use  in  all 
r  schoolij,  «;ivin^  entire  satisfaction. 

(Si<^ned;       J.  O.  Adams,  Supt. 

Stoninoton,  Ct.,  Jan.  20,  1800. 

a  meeting:  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of 
>wn  of  Stonington,  hoi  Jen  at  the  house  of  KIder 
fJrirtwolfl.  Jan.  2(),  1h«W,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
\\\f  Hchool  books  with  refereuw;  to  tiu'ir  intro- 
>u  into  our  diMtrict  hcIiooIs,  it  was  votrd. — 
That  tlwre  ar<?  m-rUmn  ohJertionH  to  the  further 
r  Mr.  Ilillard'H  Iti'adrrH  inoiir  Hchools. 
Tliat  w<*  approve  of  Town  and  llolbrook's  Pro- 
ive  S<'ri(;.s  of  KoaderK  and  their  Speller,  and 
miend  tlieir  introduction  into  our  schools  as 
ttK  practicable. 

That  tho8c  of  Killard's  now  in  the  schools  bo 
luged  for  Towu  aud  HolbrookN. 

S.  S.  (jRIAWOLl), 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

le  names  of  fort}'-one  other  towns,  all  in 
Entrland,  where  school  committees  have 

i  to  similar  conclusions,  during  the  past 

)  mo(itli<,  can  be  given,  if  desired,  to 
the   "  increased  popularih/  of  Ifilinrd's 

}V(/rcesU'r*:i  Series;  **  iriiiJe  I  challenge  B. 


&  T.  to  publish  the  names  of  over  three  towns, 
in  which  the  Progressive  books  have  been 
displaced  within  the  past  six  months  by  the 
adoption  and  introduction  of  liillard's  and 
Worcester's  Series,  even  though  gross  misrep- 
resentations have  been  resorted  to,  and  their 
**  Free  Circulating  Library,"  in  the  form  of  a 
Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  covers  not  only 
the  track  of  every  agent  in  their  employ,  but 
the  foot-prints  of  those  who  have  displajfcd 
in  this  respect  a  generosity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause. 

What  reply  do  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston 
make,  after  calling  me  a  "  liar,"  a  '*  publisher  of 
falsehood,"  one  who  "garbles,"  "guilty  of 
travestying,"  &c.,  when  it  is  here  so  fully  proved 
that  HilUrd's  Series  is  on  the  "  decline "  ? 
And  what  think  these  high-minded  publishers 
of  the  "  impure  mind  "  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Even  Exchange,"  as  they  meditate  on  the 
preceding  votes? 

The  publishers  of  ELillard's  and  Worcester's 
Scries  must  adopt  some  other  mode  than  "  guer- 
rilla warfare,"  if  they  would  be  successful  in 
their  present  vocation.  Until  then,  the  author 
of  "  Even  Exchange  "  "  will  be  happy  to  cor- 
respond with  committees  and  teacners  "  who 
are  desirous  of  getting  Hd  of  "  poor  books 
foisted  upon  towns  by  importuning  a^nts," 
among  wnom  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen : 


Friend 


Portland,  Mr.,  Juno  0, 1882. 
I  understand  the  "  firm  "  of  Bazin 


&  Ellsworth  have  amasJietl^  au<l  that  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  come  up  to  the  letter  of  their  agnrcement  in 
exchan^ire  of  Keaders.  If  thev  do  not,  you  are  under 
no  obligations  to  them.  I  think  yon  had  better  let 
the  Proi^ressive  slide.  I  wiU  furnish  you  JIiUard*» 
and  WorcMter*$on  kvkn  kxchanoe,  ifyou  desire  It. 
*  *  *  I  think  yon  would  find  it  to  your  adrantag^o 
to  take  onr  Headers,  ar  at  lettst  not  to  take  the  Progret' 
five,  (Sig:ned)       Geo.  N.  Jackson. 

In  my  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  pages 
in  Hillard's  Readers,  an  error  was  inadvertent- 
ly made  in  not  including  the  introductory  or 
"  other  matter "  in  two  l)ooks  of  the  series. 
The  number  of  pages  was  taken  from  the  last 
page  of  each  book  of  both  the  Pron^ssive  Se- 
ries and  Hillard's.  The  author  oi  the  latter, 
however,  it  seems  did  not,  for  some  reason,  con- 
sider the  introductory  or  "other  matter"  — 
which,  he  admits^  was  prepared  by  another 
person — worthy  of  enumeration  with  the 
reading-matter,  and  hence  my  mistake.  But 
even  with  this  "  other  matter,"  and  the  blank 
leaves  included,  the  corresponding  numbers  of 
the  Progressive  Series  contain  mor^  p^ges  than 
Hillard's,  and,  when  used,  are  a  saving  oi  eighty- 
eight  cents  on  each  entire  set  of  the  books. 

"  No  member  of  the  *firm'  of  Swan,  Brew- 
"er  &  Tileston,"  siys  •Truth  Vindicated,' 
"  had  the  least  connection  with  this  measure, 
"  (the  late  enactment  by  the  I^egislature  of 
"  Maine  in  regard  to  school-books),  either  in 
"favor  of  or  against  it.  We  knew  not  that 
"  such  an  enactment  was  proposed  until  it  had 
"  been  adopted."  If  Messrs.  o.,  B.  &  T.  intend 
to  aay ,  l^aX.  \Xi«Y  ^^  ^^  xuXere^v.  vcv  ^<ii.  ^^-^aswM^ 
of  Una  Attn  \  \5aaJtl&x»^x^'^«t  ^^x«k\.-*>aBX  v^- 
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guita  on  that  bnsineas ;  that  their  agent  did  not  cording  to  the  system  of  morals  in  whi 
use  what  little  influence  he  could  exert  to  cany  gentlemen  were  schooled  ?  If  so,  I  < 
the  same  through  the  Legislature ;  that  Mr.  think  that  they  need  the  kind  sym 
Brewer,  in  his  late  visit  to Xincoln  and  Knox  friends ;  and  I  moiit  sincerely  comiiie 
counties,  did  not  assume  to  be  ^e  expounder  of  to  the  tender  conmiiseration  of  those 
the  new  law,  and  attempt,  though  without  sue-  teach  them  a  diti'erent  kind  of  ethics, 
cess,  to  convince  certain  school  ofHcers  that  it  It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  school  coi 
required  an  absolute  change  of  books  in  every  and  teachers  of  New  £ngland,  that  M 
town  not  using  Hillard's  and  Worcester's  Scries,  &  T/s  pamphlet,  and  their  advertiseme 
and  that  therefore  the  Progressive  Series,  in  **  Mat>sachusetts  Teacher,"  made  their 
general  use,  and  giving  entire  satisfaction,  ance  at  a  moment  when  the  authors  i 
uiroughout  the  State,  could  not  he  established  in  it  impossible  for  any  refutation  of  th 
accoidance  with  the  true  intent  and  design  of  hoods  and  misrepresentations  to  be  p 
its  provisions,  — an  exposition  that  could  not  or  any  vindication  of  ^*  Progressive  as; 
have  been  dreamed  of  by  the  Legislatm*e,  but  made,  in  time  for  distribution  previoi 
one  unwittingly  bringing  to  light  a  deep-laid  opening  of  the  winter  schools.  How 
scheme  to  revolutionize  the  school-books  of  the  may  be,  I  am  thankful  that  the  cjuestioi 
State,  the  main-spring  of  which  is  this  new  does  not  depend  upon  the  statements 
law,  and  one,  too,  pointing  unmistakably  to  a  nials  of  Mr.  Hillard,  Mr.  Swan,  or  K 
fiuniliarity  with  its  origin,  then,  I  say,  they  ut-  &  T.,  but  upon  the  comparative  merits  < 
ter  another  deliberate  falsehood.  series^  whicn  have  been  rivals  for  pub 

Stung  with  disappointment  by  the  practical  from  infancy  to  manhood.  The  Pr 
workings  of  this  law  in  Maine,  it  being  directly  Series,  in  keeping  with  its  title,  has  b 
the  reverse  of  what  he  anticipated,  Mr.  Brewer  stantly  growing  in  favor  with  the  pec 
next  made  a  visit  to  the  residence  of  a  member  within  the  last  twelve  months,  has  s( 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  in  order  to  **  increased  in  popularity,"  that  it  h: 
obtidn  a  similar  school-book  law  to  the  one  re-  or  quite  doubled  its  previous  yearly  s^ 
centJy  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  I  regret  the  necessity  of  agsdn  appe 
with  the  necessary  emendations  to  suit  his  pur-  fore  the  public  in  self-defence.  Bd 
pose;  and  he  would  doubtless  have'  been  sue-  been  personally  attacked,  and  accused  o 
cessful,  had  not  timely  warning  been  given  to  statements  **  unqualifiedly  untrue,"  ii 
the  true  friends  of  education,  and  his  selfish  B.  &  T.'s  "  mendacious  circular,"  jo? 
and  interested  motives  exposed.  This  is  dis-  ^*  I  could  not  rest  silent."  And  I  re 
appointment  number  two.  more,  that  a  full  and  complete  ^indi 

It  is  doubtless  because  of  these  jt/V/noZ/at/ure^  '^  truth,"  on  my  part,  seemed  to  d* 
of  Messrs.  B.  and  T.  to  suppress,  by  law,  the  use  of  somewhat  personal  reply. 
Town  and  Holbrook's  Progressive  Series  in  the  With  all  the  preceding  facts  before 
States  of  Maine  and  New  Hamphire,  and  to  lie,  sustained  as  they  are,  on  my  par 
establish  the  use  of  Hillard's  ana  Worcester's  most  unquestionable  testimony,  I  am  (] 
Series  in  the  same,  that  they,  with  all  the  appa-  ing  to  let  every  unprejudiced  reader  c 
rent  innocence  of  *^  angels  of  light,"  so  pitifully  himself  whether  **  a  gratuitous  and  un] 
claim  the  public  s^'mpathy  in  the  very  first  line  attack  "  has  been  made  upon  Messrs 
of  their  pamphlet,  by  stating  that  "  a  gratu-  T.,  in  the  ^^  Even  Exchange  "  eirculai 
itous  and  unprovoked  attack  has  been  made  other  ever  issued  by  me),  or  whethe 
upon  them  and  certain  of  their  publications  by  tains  a  single  **  fabrication,"  or  a  single 
the  author  of  *'  Even  Exchange."  tion  "  in  which  ^'  there  is  no  truth  ^ 

Does  a  deliberate  and  stmlied  attempt  of  this  not  even  the  smallest  shadow  of  trut 
nature  to  do  tuc  so  great  a  pecuniary  injury,  here  I  leave  the  question  for  the  pret< 
and  the  schools  of  these  two  States  a  still  OLIVER  FI  LSWr 

greater  injury,  simply  because  it  was  unsuccess- 
fulf  lose  its  moral  turpitude  or  criminality,  ac-       Boston,  Nov.,  1862. 


New   elementary  algebra, 


/        CfjtrtI  £l(ctratQpr  Etittton,  t  ■-  --  M%\.  ^uiilistieti; 


AN  EAST  AHAIiTTIC  COTTBBi;  OT 


THEORETICAL  A  PRACTICAL  ALGEBRA, 


(■OMHININ(i   TIIF. 


MOST  API^ROVED  MODERN  METHODS,  PROGRESSIVELY  DEVEL 

OPED  AND  SIMPLIFIED; 

BY    BENJAMIN    GREENLEAF,    A.    M.< 

AUTHOR  OF  A  MATHEMATICAI.  SERIK5. 


This  book  it  nttt  a  rvyi^ed  vHitiun  of  the  •*  Tui:ati«k,*'  a  work  which  haK  lar^rly  shared  public 
^avor,  but  eiitirelj  a  nkv^  wokk,  of  a  ui'orc  elementary  oiiaraotpr:  simple  and  ea«»y,  ret  compre- 
hensive, and  designed  to  meet  the  growinf^  wants  of  rlasHes  in  Common  t^chooU,  which  finish 
arithmetic  at  -i  comparative  early  uko. 

The  aubject  has  been  treated  analytically  throughout,  and  cvory  effort  has  been  made  to  com- 
bine ^ogical  clearnesR  and  exhaustive  thorouKhnesH  with  terseness  and  elegant  conriseness. 

DiMCVH^KiN  OF  Puo]iLK>(!},  KaTionalizatio'n,  RADICAL  Kdi'ATioNK.  and  several  other  topics, 
Kave  been  introduced,  to  give  completent-ns  to  the  book,  but  all  treated  in  a  manner  to  be  readily 
comprehended  by  beginners. 

In  short,  no  labor  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  work  the  hf>t  of  its  kind  ever  pub' 
lished  in  any  country. 

O*  During  the  short  time  this  work  has  been  published  it  has  been  adopted  i:i  many  import- 
ant schools  in  New  England,  and  has  received  the  highent  commendations  from  the  most  eminent 
6ducators,  a  few  of  which  are  subjoined  :  — • 

Pt.-iilic  IlKfii  SCHOOL,  Nkwakk,  N.  J..  October  13,  1862. 
Messrs.  Hfff}rrt  S.  Dur is  ^  C\>. :  —  I  have  received  Grkknlkaf'r  **  New  Elementary  Alge- 
^iiA,"  and  believe  it  to  be  in  eveiy  way  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  definitions  and  explanations  are  well  expressed,  clear  and  concise;  the  examples  seem  well 
chosen  ;  and  the  topics  presented,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  presentation,  give  evidence  of  the 
constant  exercise  of  good  taste  and  good  judgment.  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  this  new  worlf 
does  not  become  fully  as  popular  as  the  former  books  of  Mr.  Greenleaf  *s  eicellent  series. 

Very  truly  yours.  ISAIAH  PECKHAM,  Principal. 

BAUtLETT  HiOH  Sciiooi.,  New  London.  Ct.,  October  22,  1862. 
I  have  exairiined  Greenleaf 's  New  Elementary  Algebra,  which  you  sent  me,  and  am  much' 
pleased  with  it.  The  principles  are  few  and  vk'arly  expressed.  The  superiority  of  the  work,  above 
other  elementary  treatises,  in  my  opinion,  consists  in  the  well-selected  and  ntiniKmus  examples,— 
(ully  sufficient  to  illustrate  and  Impress  every  principle.  I  think  when  1  form  a  new  class  a  shall 
nave  it  pass  through  this  into  his  Treatise  on  Algebra.  E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Principal. 

Russell's  Colleoiate  Home  I.nstitlti:.  New  Havex,  October  18,  1862. 
I  have  carefully  examined  Greenleaf 's   **  New  Elementary  Algebra,*'  and  km  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  I  intend  to  adopt  it  as  a  (ext-book  for  beginners.     It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  that 
we  use  Greenleaf  *s  entire  Series  of  Mathematjcs,  and  that  as  a  series  I  consider  them  unsurpassed 
by  any  now  in  use.  J.  B.  CHASE,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

GKEENLEAFS  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

Is  so  generally  used  in  the  best  Schools  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  to  hare  become 

A  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 

^  :e:  jEt  tsjsl  &    or     iirm^aiDTjaTioiT, 

Dozen  pric€t\ 
NEW  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  exchanged  for  the  old  book  and 

INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC, 

COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,      " 

NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  "  •*  ** 

TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA, 

NEW  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA, 

GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY,  '• 

(O"  All  interested  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond  with  us. 

Pablithed  by  BOBSBT  B.  DAVXB  *  OO^  Bo^vL 
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IMPORTANT    ANN0UNCE3IENT, 


Analytical  and  Pro:?ressive 

8YSTKM  OF  Pl^NMANHHlP, 

Carefully  Revised  and  Improved. 

NOW   Kr.AI»Y    rni;    Tr.A(  IlKKS    AND    VUV.    I  KADK   (jN    KKASONAP.Li:  TKKMS. 

The  .-.•lobrnti-.l  Copy  Kooks  known  as  roTlKK  \  HAMMONDS  SYSTKM  OF  PKNMAN- 
SH 1 1*  h;i\«*  just  lu'fii  raiofiiUy  .md  IhoiiMiulilv  ic\  i\i  d,  .iiiil  llio  l*ublislM-is  ;irt»  surr  tli.it  ilio«.c  topy 
bdiiks  rannur  hr  Mirpaox-ii  ill  this  or  .iiiv  mhrr  cuinitix.  Ih'-  i«i!ii«'s  jiifiiow  piiun.d  t'rom  r.cw 
jilatcs.  on  porfrrt  papci,  with  inipio\cii  mm  .%«.■>,  hy  thr  In  •<!.  cxp'iiiiu'rcl  wotkmiMi. 

An  cxaniitiMtion  of  th'^N"  hunk*.  li\  !i*!>  r.imiiil  ir.ni.i  r,  nii^t  loiixijnr  liin:  That  thi-^f  ln»i.ks  ar** 
TJii:  I'.i  •r  !:o\v  l.i-..^.^-. 


DESCKIPTION  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

No.  1  c't'ita'ns.'.  .1  ill. II  «  ■  i'ri"i'<»'  uvou  tin-  fiiini8'i->:i  •  i'  tin*  tiffr''n  l»'tii'i>  iiiriuilrHi  iiin5«r  l>ic  /  ;:iul 
o  pnncipi'"*,  in  iii«'(linni*>i/i'«l  hami.  »■•  itU  '•'  \«  r.\\  ii-i  ii  >  of  shi/il  word-. 

Ni».  2  (MonlMnfM  a  di  ill  np'in  tl.r  fiir:i>  iiiuM  oT  ii.i'  iivc:it\ -six  >'nall  lrttij>,  in  .'i  *ini  illor  hard, 
arranged  uiidn:  thrii  usiu  ..tur- pj  i!,i:|!i'..  uii!ir::i>  'ijni  ii  inatinrr  ol"  ci'tuso'-tin^  thi.in  f>i;c'.hcr 
in  wind"*. 

In  thi>,  nn«i  thr  two  following  iiuiniM  r*-,  i»-nti'.ular  atttntinii  '}-*  uncn  to  the  foro-ami  and  tinarr 
inoviMnrnt-*.  'iv  api»roiirijiic  i'\fi^*i^^->  upon  itn-  r  i<  nii'iitar\  piint  ijiloN  and  their  varion>  ('onihiiiatitir..-(. 

No.  .*»  (■\fr-i-'-«>  till'  jnipil  wi»h  a  •!  ill  upm  e:i<-li  li'ti«r  "i"  the  alpliahr*  —  both  sm.'ill  Icttc-rs  arid 
••apitaU  —  >v>t' III  itii aily  .iir.inu'd  in  im-  r-'iijiaumi  ot"  wnnls  and  srnrrnce:*,  .'u  a  littli-  Hmallor 
liand  than  tin'  in'-.riiiiii:  ii.mi(;«  r. 


ninihi'V  liaM-  >i'ntin(iM  r\lriulin«:  arrnvx  ihf  i>ajr. 

No.  (i  roiitaiiio  pr.ivr  rld.il  .Nrntem  (•>.  ^y^rrmalic  all\  ;:iran'.i;d, 

No.  7  '••intain*  lii>toiii-ni  '♦iMiliMues'  in  a  little  finer  h.ir.u. 

No.  S  contain^  iih'i  i-aniili   and  oihi-r  bi]>inf>H  fiM"ni>. 

No.  '.•  I'lHifain-  '>«-Mt»in»  >  in  .i  laiti'M  iiand  th.m  tin-  pn  i  ciiint;  nnnihi  r-i.  • 

No.  Ii  roniiins  -liurt  •J«'iitrnii'»  in  a  ^mailer  hand. 

No.  U  ednlains  mmiTimiim--*  in  a  Sine  ii.iinl  l"i'r  ladi*"*. 

No.  12  riMiiain-i  I.H'.;»*  r«iaisr  hand  t't)r  rnero^isiiii;  pin;io^e»i.  ami  the  varion-^  ^tyle^  oC  ninan;erii4il 
penman^hij),  in'ludin'.;  (fMni.m   I'l'^t.  Old  Kn^lish,  and  Itjilw  idiara»ter<. 

Thr*  fi)iiiM'r  edition^  of  No-.  H  .nid  |J»,  mntainini;  the  larije  hand,  will  bf  furnished  uy  ihose  \\)i>y 
prefer  them. 

The  fon'-arm  aiul  tin-^er  m  ."» •lufij:  -  -hmi'.d  l.i.  pi.ictii'cd  J»y  the  pupil  d.Tily,  npon  w.i>te  p.ipcr, 
befoii*  biyinninn  to  «ii«"._ 

roTTKlU  HAMMOND'S  SVSTKM  OF  IJOOK-KKIllMXr;, 

The  lir>l  two  numlKi's  of  thi-^  Srrie^,  rf)mpriMn>;  thr<e  "-et"*  of  booki^.  with  \V1  paj;e>  of  lieanti- 
fuliy  engraved  ropies.  tle-iuned  a-^  a  eontinnation  of  ttieir  Sy>tem  of  IViiinanHhip ;  wi-11  auaptt-d 
to  hiuher  elas^es  in  .■»i-hool-.     Approprl.ite  -el*,  of  IJianks  aceompany  e.ich  >v\. 

No.  I  BOOK-KKKIM N(i ". 20  cents. 

.3  BLANKS  j'OK  THi:  SAMK 20 

No  2  HO()K-KKi:riN(f :<;}       .. 

\  BLANKS  1-OK  Tin;  SINGLK  KNTIIY  SET  IN  No.  2 ! 2d       - 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THK  FIKST  SKT  OK  DOUBLK  KN TRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 20       - 

No.  .'i  HOOK-KKliriNfJ IN  PRESS. 

Kafdi  si't  of  Blanks  eonfains,   exeept  the  blanks  for  the  hound  edition,  sutjiclent  paper  for  le- 
writinpt  a  set  of  bo(»k.«»  in  a  prai'li^al  manner  ^rom  the  ])rinted  transnetiuns.     Retail  ]>rice  for  the 
firvi  two  numbers,  bound  toijether,  ImarcU.  »>')  (•ents:  o  niank<«  for  the  same  2'>  ecnts. 
.Srir  by  mail  on  reeeipl  ")f  the  pri'-e. 
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SHERMERHORN,  BANGROFI  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

506  Broadway,  New  York ;   25  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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To  avoid  fine,  this  book  should  be  returned  on 
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